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THE EARTH LODGE IN ART 
By WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 


Art je the child of Nature; yes, 
Her darting child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mothers face. —Longfeler. 


Thus the poet sings; but the prosaic man of science often 
finds that the child does not resemble the mother as closely as 
might be desired. 

Art should be an aid to all sciences, especially to the science 
of ethnography; but I regret to say it is often employed ina way 
to diminish the value of the associated record, to lead the student 


astray rather than to aid him. Such transgressions on the part of 
before the invention of photog- 


art might have found some excuse 
raphy and of process engraving; but it is hard for us to pardon 
them in these days when illustration might be made absolutely 
accurate. The errors of art have been somewhat lessened of late 
years: but they are still numerous enough to give the conscien- 
tious investigator many a painful experience, He who poses a 
subject for the camera often has theories with regard to the fitness 
of things which are at variance with fact, and introduces incon- 
gruous elements into his composition. The artist who paints in 
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black and white or draws in pen for the process, is rarely pleased 
with nature as he sees it; he has theories of art which must be 
satisfied at any cost; he has ideas of what would look well that 
must be fulfilled. 

I might cite from memory numerous instances of art thus 
violating truth; but in this paper I shall confine my remarks to 
Mmisrepresentations which art has made of the earth lodge. Before 
doing this, it is necessary to show the true form of the structure. 

By the term earth lodge, I refer to certain large houses in- 
habited by the Indians of the Missouri valley within the nine- 
teenth century. Dr Lewis H. Morgan says of such dwellings that 
they were the most commodious aboriginal houses found in 
America,’ north of New Mexico. Most of them were from 40 to 
60 feet in diameter, and Henry, as early as 1807, measured one in 
the Mandan village that was 90 feet in diameter.’ The form of 
lodge most common among the Omahas is shown in the upper 
figure of plate 1; it has slanting walls and a conical roof. Among 
all the tribes the walls slanted, but among the Mandans and some 
other tribes the roof was occasionally flattened atthe top. It.was 
a truncated, not a perfect, cone. Such was the roof of the house 
that Henry describes as seen in 1807. 

The lower figure of plate 1 represents another Qmaha lodge, 
and shows in front the drying-frame or scaffold on which the In: 
dians dried corn, meat, and other articles of food. “These two 
illustrations were furnished by Miss Alice C. Fletcher and are 
copied from photographs, made fifteen or twenty years ago, of 
lodges that no longer exist, 

In plate 1, fig. 1, is shown a lodge of recent construction, 
probably still standing, near Elbowoods, North Dakota. 1 
obtained this view and the next some five years ago, from Mr A. 
W. Moses, of that place, after many months of correspondence 
with various persons, Although occupied as a residence, it was 

* Jokmiun's Excyelepadia, tat edition, vol. 1, p. 230, 

‘Afrary ana Tho prem Frursals, Coues edition, vai, 1, p. 338. 
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also used for ceremonial purposes, and this was, no doubt, the 
chief reason for its existence. Its occupants, a family of Hidatsa 
Indians, were the custodians. This view, being from the front, 
does not well display the entry. The drying frame, being also in 
front, as usual, keeps us from seeing properly the form of the 
lodge, but it seems to be of the pointed variety. It wasa small, 
degenerate, poorly-built specimen, not to be compared with the 
best lodges of thirty years ago. It was 42 feet in diameter inside. 

In plate 1, fig. 2, is shown another modern lodge which 
recently stood, or is still standing, near Elbowoods, and which I 
helieve to be the Mandan medicine-lodge, although my corre- 
spondent docs not say so. In general, the remarks made about 
the preceding picture apply also to this: but there are some 
additional features of interest. Leaning against the drying-frame 
we see a notched log. This is an old-fashioned ladder, such as 
these Indians used almost exclusively thirty years ago. In the 
meantime many of the young men have been taught carpentry in 
the industrial schools of the East and the government has sup- 
plied them with plenty of tools for woodwork; yet the Indians 
cling to the rude ladder of their savage days. At one side of the 
lodge may be observed a number of poles bearing rag effigies. 
These are survivals of the poles sketched by Catlin in 1832, to 
which I shall call attention when describing plate VL I saw 
such poles in the Mandan village in 1865 and later. Nearly seventy 
years have passed since Catlin drew his picture; meantime the 
Mandans have been nearly exterminated by war and disease ; the 
survivors have been, it is reported, christianized and civilized, but 
there «till stand the votive effigies of the ancient days. Truly 
“Ephraim is joined to idols; let him alone.” Catlin depicts 
four poles; this picture shows sixteen, 

From the Rev: Charles L. Hall, of Elbowoods, North Dakota, 


I have received two views, internal and external, of the ruins 
t Fort Berthold 


of the old medicine-lodge of the Arickarees a 
village, now abandoned. The lodge was $0 feet in diameter and 
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was a superior specimen of this kind of structure. I spent many 
an evening in such a lodge, in the autumn of 1265, witnessing the 
public dances and feats of legerdemain of the Indians and listen- 
ing to their songs. The interior is shown in plate m1; the lady 
seen standing near the center and reaching high with her hand 
scarcely touches the middle of one of the great supporting posts. 
There are here four central posts, and such was the usual number 
in the houses of the north. Miss Fletcher has shown that a dif- 
ferent number prevailed farther south. The reasons for this 
difference may be mythic rather than practical. The external 
view sent by Mr Hall is too dim for reproduction, 

Plate Iv, fig. 1, shows an Arickaree earth lodge of large size 
used as a dwelling at the Fort Berthold village between 1870 and 
1880, It was the residence of the celebrated interpreter, Pierre 

In comparing the pictures of the lodges of the Fort Berthold 
Indians (plates If and IV) with those of the Omaha (plate 1) we 
observe something in the former which is not in the latter—a 
series of stringers or horizontal poles at what may be called 
the eaves, supported by short, forked poles which lean against 
the walls. This addition is due to a difference in climate. In the 
moist lands of the Omaha, in eastern Nebraska, where there is an 
abundant rainfall, a good sod is easily obtained to cover the 
houses, and this sod takes root and thrives on the house-tops, 
thus helping to retain the covering: whereas, in the arid climate 
of western North Dakota, such a permanent covering of ‘sod can- 
not be secured, and the stringers are placed to keep the earth- 
covering of the roof from sliding down. 

In the early years of the last century, the earth lodge was 
found by travelers among various tribes of different linguistic 
stocks in the territory now forming the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, and there were thousands 
of such dwellings in the land. There is archeological evidence 
that, at an earlier period, they existed in the Mississippi valley as 
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far south as Louisiana and:as far east as East Tennessee. Now 
there are probably only five or six in existence, and these are con- 
fined to the Fort Berthold reservation in North Dakota. They 
seem to be no longer used for dwellings only, but for ceremonial 
purposes by the few Indians who still cling to the old pagan 
cultus, On topographical maps of the region they are called 
dance-houses. 

In a former work! 1 thus speak of the old Mandan lodge as I 
first saw it nearly thirty-seven years ago: “ Each one of these 
lodges consists of a wooden frame covered with wiliows, hay, and 
earth, A hole in the top, which lets in the light and lets out the 
smoke, and a doorway on one side are the only apertures in the 
building. The door is made of raw-hide stretched on a frame, or 
of puncheons, and it is protected by a narrow shed or entry six 
to ten feet long. Over the smoke-holes of many of the lodges are 
placed frames of wicker-work, on which skins are spread to the 
windward in stormy weather, to keep the lodges from getting 
smoky, Sometimes bull-boats are used for this purpose. On the 
site of a proposed lodge, they often dig down a foot or more, in 
order to find earth compact enough to form a good floor; so, in 
some lodges, the floors are lower than the general surface. of the 
ground on which the village stands. The floor is of earth and 
has in its center a circular depression for a fire.place, about a foot 
deep and three oa four feet wide, with an edging of flat stones.” 

I now call attention to one marked feature of the earth lodge, 
shown in some of the preceding pictures; thisis the long passage, 
entry, or storm-door,—the Eskimo doorway, a5 Morgan desig- 
Nates it. Beginning with Lewis and Clark, in 180g, this feature 
is mentioned by nearly all writers and scems to have been used by 
all tribes who built the earth lodge. My own recollection of the 
lodges of the Mandans and contiguous tribes, as | saw them 
between the years 1805 and 1872, is that in no case was this pas- 
sage ever absent. It was a constant or nearly constant feature. 
| ‘¥iikmeprédly aad Piilolagy af the Hidatea Indians, Washington, 1877, p- 4 
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Plate rv, fig. 2, from a photograph also furnished by Miss Fletcher, 
shows us the passage or entry of an Omaha earth lodge. 

The earliest account of the carth lodge is that written by 
Lewis and Clark in 1804.2. From this description one would fgrm 
the idea that the lodge they occupied in the Mandan village was 
of the pointed form, but their description is vague. The next ac 
count we find is that of Alexander Henry in 1307,’ and it is one 
of the best ever written. From this it is evident that the lodge 
in which he was quartered, in the Mandan village, on the banks of 
Knife river, in what is now North Dakota, in the first decade of 
the last century, was flattened at the summit. Both Lewis and 
Henry mention the passage, but neither furnishes an illustration 
of the lodge. 

The earliest pictures of the earth lodge are those by George 
Catlin, painted in 1832 and copied in outline in his first work." 
While Catlin is often remarkably correct in other matters, he fails 
in his delineation of this dwelling, although he has occasion to 
draw it a hundred times or more, and his descriptions are as 
vague and erroneous ashis pictures, In his eagerness to immortal- 
ize the wonderful things he saw among the people themselves, he 
glanced but too hastily at their dwellings. In all his drawings of 
the lodge, he represents it externally as almost an exact hemi- 
sphere, and he makes the height too great in proportion to the 
width. Heseemsto have adopted the hemisphere as a conyenient 
symbol for the lodge, and he always omits that important feature, 
the passage or entry. 

Plate Vv shows Catlin's‘ accurate and spirited picture of a part 
of the " Okeepa,” or great annual ceremony of the Mandans. Of 
the correctness of this scene I can vouch from personal observa- 
tion. Here all is carefully delineated except the lodges; as re- 
gards them, the errors | have mentioned are to be observed. 


| Fournal #f Lewis and Clark, eto, Dayton, Ohio, 1840, 
4 Fourne/, vol, 1, p, 338. | 

‘ Nerth American Jndians, sixteen plutes in tal, 1. 

* Thid., pl. tz, 
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The next illustration ' (plate v1) reproduces another scene from 
the Okeepa. In it is shown the Mandan medicine-lodge, the sacred 
poles, and the symbol of the ark in which the Mandan Noah was 
saved from the flood. Here again we see a number of hemi- 
spherical outlines, and again the long entry is not to be seen. 
But here we behold (as in plate V) the long poles tipped with 





Fick p—Mandan peme of tchong-kee, with village in the distance (after Canin) 


effigies, similar to those shown in plate 1, fig. 2, which repre- 
gents, it is believed, the medicine-lodge of today. 

Figure 1 shows a group of Mandans engaged in the game of 
tchung-Aee, or roulette, after Catlin. Their stockaded village is 
indicated in the distance by a number of hemispheres seen over 
a row of black lines which represent palisades, 

Such is the width of the Mandan lodge, in comparison to Its 
height, and so obtuse are the angles of the pentagon, or hexagon, 
that its outline in some cases might seem to be the arc of a circle 


i North American fndiavt, pl, 69. 
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to a casual observer: but as Catlin spent several weeks in the 
Mandan villages, painting these lodges, we can hardly pardon his 
carelessness. 

Yet, in his interiors, Catlin shows the roof as conical instead 
of flat or rounded. The view presented in plate VII is a picture 
of an act in the Okeepa which was esoteric and occurred inside 
the Mandan medicine-lodge. Here we see the lodge represented 
as consisting of sections of three cones, one above another, yet it 
is the same medicine-lodge that is shown with a rounded top in 
plates Vand Vi. We have no evidence that an carth-lodge struc- 
ture of three cones, or rather of two frustums and one complete 
cone, was anywhere to be found. 

In plate VII is given another view of the same Mandan medi- 
cine-lodge, during the secret ceremonies of the last. day of the 
Okeepa. Here again the space between the four central beams 
is depicted as covered with a conoidal arrangement of sticks, 
which are not continuations of the main rafters of the roof. Such 
an arrangement of roof timbers I neversaw,and indeed it would be 
impracticable to construct it. 

If a famous ethnographer and artist, illustrating his own work, 
makes such errors as I have shown, we need not expect a very 
accurate representation from an artist who never saw an earth 
lodge. Our next illustration (plate rx, fig. 1) is evidently taken 
far from the field of action. It is intended to portray earth 
lodges of Kansa or Kaw Indians situated somewhere in what is 
now the state of Kansas. It is culled from a book written by 
Father De Smet,’ a famous western missionary, some fifty years 
ago. The reverend author's description of the lodges is very 
sketchy, and we scarcely blame the artist for getting some dis- 
tance away from the truth; but we do blame him for aiding his 
imagination with books of African travel, as he seems to have 
done in this case. 

Bat his extraordinary achievements in delineating the exterior 

\ Letters amd SheteAes: Vhiladelphin, 1833, opp. p, 6s. 
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of the lodge are even excelled by his picture of the interior (plate 
1X, fig, 2), It is true that the author speaks of the “dome-like” 
appearance of the lodge, and, taking this as his: guide, the artist 
seems to have drawn his inspiration from the old dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, or some similar structure. Those regular 
and symmetrically shaped rafters, that beautifully rounded smoke- 
hole, that arched doorway, and those smooth circular seats could 
have been cut out only with a bandsaw or some other implement 





Fic. e—Mandan eanh lodge (after Maximilina}, 


of high civilization quite unknown to the Indians of the plains in 
Father De Smet's time. 

A year after Catlin's journey (in 1833) Prince Maximilian of 
Wied ascended the Missouri and saw the earth lodges at the 
Mandan and Minnetaree villages on the banks of Knife river, in 
what is now North Dakota. His artist, Mr Bodmer, gives us the 
first truthful pictures of these houses ever published. He never 
omits the passage where he depicts the door. Figure 2 is repro- 
duced froma wood engraving which appears in the text of the 
Prince's book. The colored illustrations in his book of plates 
are equally faithful. 


\ Troveds in the Interior of North America, Lonson, 1843, p. 343 
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The next person whose work I have to consider is none less 
than Lewis H. Morgan, one of the foremost of American ethnog-. 
raphers, the scholar who unraveled the mysteries of Indian 
kinship and the special student of Indian architecture. In the 
first edition of Folnsen's Encyclopedia he contributes an article on 
“ American Aboriginal Architecture,” in which he devotes a 
reasonable space to the earth lodge, which he describes with fair 
accuracy. He claims to have seen the lodges, in a somewhat 
ruined condition, at Knife river, after the Mandans had aban- 





Fin. >—Creeesection of Mandan earth lodge (after Morgen), 


doned that place in 1845, and to have made his illustrations from 
sketches and measurements taken there. 

The picture shown in plate x, fig. 1, from Morgan's article, is 
fairly correct for the lodge with the pointed top, but it is rather 
diagrammatic than pictorial, The smoke-hole is too small, and I 
cannot determine what that frill or collar (or whatever we may 
call it) surrounding the lodge, as shown In the picture, is in- 
tended to represent. J never saw anything like it on one of 
these lodges. In the photographs of the inhabited houses here 
presented no such appendages are to be seen. Perhaps in some 
of the mined lodges that Dr Morgan saw at Knife river, the earth: 
covering may have been washed off at the eaves and the covering 
of willows underneath exposed; but the exposed parts could not 
have had such a regular form as is shown in the illustration. 
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Morgan's cross-section of the earth lodge is shown in figure 
3, and for a lodge of the pointed type the picture is fairly correct. 
The flat-topped type differs from it only in this respect: The 
main rafters reach only as high.as the four central beams, one of 
which is shown in the section, and the square space enclosed by 
these beams is covered with 
poles laid horizontally. The 
outline of the cross-section 
of the first type is pentag- 
onal, that of the second type 
is hexagonal. 

Figure 4 exhibits the 
ground-plan of an earth 
lodge according to Morgan ; 
on the whole it is satis- 
factory.’ 

In closing the descrip- 
tion of the earth lodge in 
an earlier work, previously 
quoted, I say: “If, with 
the aid of steel axes ob- 


tained from the whites, the Pe +—Grundphhnof Mandan earth totes 





task of building such a house 

is no easy one at this day, how difficult it must have been a cen- 
tury ago, when the stone axe was their best implement and when 
the larger logs had to be burned through in order that pieces of 
suitable length might be obtained!” This thought is later echoed 
by Morgan,’ who says: “! Not the least interesting fact connected 
with these creditable houses was the quantity of material required 
in their construction and the amount of labor necessary for its 
transportation long distances down the river and to fashion it, 
with the aid of fire and stone implements, into such comfortable 
dwellings. To cut the timber without metallic implements and to 

' Tohnsen's Aneyelopaidia, wt edi, p. 220, fig. 8. * [hid,, p, 270. 
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transport it without animal power indicated a degree of perse- 
vering industry highly creditable to a people who are generally re- 
garded as averse to labor.” The great lodge described by Henry in 
1807 was probably built before the Mandans possessed steel axes. 

I once saw, in a missionary periodical, a picture of a hut of 
puncheons in northern California, which originally appeared in 
Powers’ work on the California Indians,’ doing duty as a picture 
of a Mandan lodge and duly labeled as such, | 

But the climax of illustrative genius is capped by the picture 
presented in plate X, fig. 2. In one edition of Lewis and Clark's 
travels, it appears labeled " fishing lodges” and is attributed to 
the Crees of British America. In one edition of Patrick Gass’ 
journal, it is used to illustrate Arickaree earth lodges, and I think 
it must have been originally drawn by some enterprising artist to 
represent earth lodges, though no likeness to the latter can be 
traced, Sergeant Gass accompanied the famous expedition of 
Lewis and Clark from St Louis to the Pacific and back in 1804- 
o6. No person of any artistic ability accompanied the expedi- 
tion, and all early embellished editions of Lewis and Clark and 
of Gass were illustrated from imagination by eastern artists, and 
in all the work is most unskilfully performed, both i drawing 
and engraving. Here we have a picture of conical skin tents 
with the lodge-poles on the outside and in front of one of the 
tents a structure of poles looking like the frame of a summer 
arbor or a grapevine trellis: this probably was intended to 
represent the passage. I do not blame the artist much for 
getting some distance from the truth, for Sergeant Gass’ de- 
scription of the lodge is certainly very hazy. As I have said, 
this picture is made, in different works, to represent an Arickaree 
earth lodge and a Cree fishing lodge. Perhaps it has served 
other purposes, and in the hands of some enterprising publishers 
it might yet be made to answer for the Pyramids of Egypt or 
for Mount Ararat with the Ark in the foreground. 


* Contributions te North American Eihmelagy, wol. ttt. 
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CHEYENNE WOMAN CUSTOMS 
Hy GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The customs here sct forth were given me by Cheyenne old 
women, They were a part of the old wild life of the buffalo 
days, and many of them have now passed out of use, In deserib- 
ing them, however, I have thought it better to use the present 
tense, 


When a young girl reaches the age of puberty and has her 
first period, she of course tells her mother, who in turn informs 
the father. The girl unbraids her hair and bathes. She is. then 
painted red over the whole body by older women. Then, covered 
with a robe, she sits near the fire, and a coal is drawn from it and 
put before her, and sweet grass, cedar needles, and white sage are 
sprinkled on it. Thegirl bends forward over the smoke and holds 
her robe about it, so that the smoke is confined and passes about 
her whole body, Then she and her grandmother leave the home 
lodge, and go into another small one near by, where she remains 
for four days. 

Such an important family event as this is, of course, not kept 
secret, and among well-to-do people the father of the girl publicly 
announces from the lodge door what has happened and gives 
away a horse. 

If there is no medicine, no sacred bundle, and no shield in her 
father's lodge; the girl may remain there; but if she does so, 
everything that has a sacred character—even the feathers that a 
man ties in his head—must be taken out. 

At the end of the four days, her grandmother, taking a coal 
from the fire, and sprinkling on it sweet grass, juniper necdles, 

m3 
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and white sage, has the girl stand over the smoke, with feet on 
either side of the coal, purifying herself. This is always done 
by young unmarried women. 

For four days a woman in this condition must not eat boiled 
meat. Her meat must be roasted over coals. 

Young men will not eat from the dish nor drink from the pot 
used by her; one who did so would expect to be wounded in his 
next fight. She may not handle nor even touch a shield or any 
other war implement, nor may she touch any sacred bundle or 
object, If the camp moves she may not ride a horse, but is 
obliged to ride a mare. Women in this condition are carcful 
to avoid entering a lodge where there is a medicine bundle or 
bag. To do this is supposed to cause an increased flow. Some 
women have almost bled to death from this cause. For four days 
women do not go out to walk about much. They spend almost 
all their time in the lodge. 

A married woman during this time does not sleep at home, 
but goes out and sleeps in one of the menstrual lodges. Men 
believe that if they lie beside their wives at this time they are 
likely to be wounded in their next battle, 

The owner of a shield is obliged to use special care in relation 
to menstruating women. He must not go into a lodge where one 
is, nor even into a lodge where one has been, until a ceremony 
of purification has been performed, If the woman thoughtlessly 
visits the lodge of a neighbor, no shield owner may enter it until 
sweet grass and juniper leaves have been burned in the lodge 
and the pins have been removed and the lodge covering thrown 
back, as if the lodge were about to be taken down, Then the 
covering may be thrown forward again, and pinned together. 
The lodge is now purified and the shield owner may enter. 


After a girl has been married and has gone to her husband's 
lodge, she may still make use of the protective string for a 
period of from ten to fifteen days, The husband will respect 
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the string for that length of time, but usually not longer, The 
Cheyennes say that this custom had the advantage of enabling the 
newly married couple to get used to each other, to sleeping to- 
gether. Men tell me that they used to He awake almost all night, 
talking to their newly married wives. 

It has long been the custom that a woman should not have 
a second child until her first is ten years old. When that 
age is reached, the man is likely to go with his wife and. child 
to some large dance or public gathering, and there, giving away 
at the same timé.a good horse to some friend or even to some 
poor person, to announce publicly that mow this child ts going 
to have a little brother or sister. To be able to make such an 
announcement is a great credit to the parents. The people talk 
about it and praise the parents’ self-control. 


When a child is to be born, the woman relations of the father 
make cradles for it, or some woman not a relation may make one. 
When the cradle is brought to the lodge and presented, the father 
May give a horse to each one who brings a cradle. The mother 
of the girl who is to be confined asks certain women to assist at 
its birth. They—or even a male doctor called in for the purpose 
—give the girl medicine from time to time, so that she may have 
ati easy delivery. The medicine given is the root of #afsanier- 
rhiza sagittata, called by the Cheyennes Aita-né Atss-‘e-we-yo, or 
bark medicine. 

When the birth is about to take place, they have a bowl ready 
in which to wash the child, and a knife is at hand to sever the 
umbilical cord. In old times they used a flint knife for the pur- 
pose, and midwives long preserved these stone knives for this 
particular use, 

When the child is born it is washed. The blood is squeezed 
out of the umbilical cord, which is wrapped once about the finger 
and cut off short. The child is wrapped in a sheet or cloth, the 
inner surfaces of the legs being first dusted with powder from 
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the prairie puffball, so that the tender skin shall not chale, and 
the navel dried with the same dust. 

The child is then put in its cradle. At first it is not allowed 
to nurse from its mother, but some other woman who has a young 
child nurses it. The medicine women for four days free the 
mother’s breasts from the early mammary secretion. During this 
time the mother is given doses of mét-si-/i-yain, the milk medicine 
(Actea arguta), to induce a free flow of milk. Four days after 
birth the child may nurse from its mother. 

At any time after the child has become strong, the father may 
lead out his best horse, and giving it away with other presents 
(and perhaps even his warbonnet), may have his child’s ears 
pierced—not actually, but formally. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN THE PENOR- 
SCOT AND THE CANADIAN ABENAKI 
DIALECTS 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


The Penobscot Indians of Maine number at present not more 
than 300 to 350, most of whom are resident at the Indian village 
of Oldtown on Penobscot river, near Bangor. These people still 
speak a characteristic Algonquian language which bears more re- 
semblance to the idiom of the Abenakis near Pierreville, Quebec, 
than it does to that of the nearer Algonquian neighbors of the 
Penobscots, the Passamaquoddies of Pleasant Point, Maine. 
Moreover, a philological examination of Penobscot and Abenaki 
shows that both of these forms of Algonquian speech are sister 
dialects which have sprung from a common original at a compara- 
tively recent date. The early history of the Maine Indians still 
further confirms this statement. It is well known that the Abe- 
nakis of Canada are the direct descendants (of course with some 
admixture of French and other blood) of the majority of the say- 
ages who escaped from the great battle of the Kennebec in 
Maine, where the English commander Bradford overthrew their 
tribe December 3, 1679.' - Many of the survivors at once fled to 
French Canada, where they settled themselves in their present 
village of Saint Francis, near Pierreville, Quebec (A/sgentegm, 
“river of empty habitations "*), Others, again, may have wan- 
dered into Canada at a slightly later date. There can be little 
doubt that the Indians now called Penobscots, from their resi- 


' Trumbull, Jovian Wars, pp. go4y7: | 
' Alsigontegw = Old Abenaki Arsidantedw, from ersi empty" + foe an infix 
signifying “cabin,” and fete “river”; cf. modern tego “ware,” See Gill, Noses 
nr fer Pies Mameasrsis Abenati:, pr. ff. Montreal, 186, 
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dence near the river of that name, are the descendants of those 
of the early Abenakis who, instead of fleeing to French domin- 
ions, eventually submitted themselves to the victorious English. 

It will thus be seen, in examining the Penobscot and Abenaki 
idioms, that we have to deal with a dialectic differentiation which 
must have taken place within a period of two hundred and twenty- 
two years; i. ¢., from 1679 to 1901, during which time practically 
no communication has taken place between the Maine Indians 
and their Canadian cousins, except the visits of a few wandering 
hunters. It should be added that the similarity which is still so 
evident between these dialects precludes the supposition that 
they were linguistically apart at the time of the Indian flight to 
Canada. Probably nowhere among American languages, there- 
fore, has the philologist so favorable an opportunity as he has 
here of determining the exact extent and period of time neces- 
sary for linguistic differentiation. The object of this paper is to 
demonstrate, from a careful observation of modern Penobscot 
and Abenaki usage, the condition of both these dialects in com- 
parison with their common mother tongue, the Old Abenaki. 

The Penobscot material used in this treatise has all been 
gathered orally from Indians at Bar Harbor, Maine, The Abe- 
naki data are the result of several years of study of that language 
in Canada and northem New York.’ All the Abenaki words and 
forms herein quoted are tabulated in a modern Abenaki-English 
dictionary, now in course of preparation by the writer. The 
ancient Abenaki material comes from Rasles’ lexicon,’ the manu- 
script of which, now in the library of Harvard University, was 
rescued from the flames of the mission of Norridgewalk. during 
the English campaign in Maine in 1722. 

The pronunciation of the Indian words in this article is indl- 


'See Prince, *' The Modern Dialect of the Canadian Abenakis,” in Aftsrciconce 
ml inners di Granodie Ascol, Turin, 1901. 


“4 Dictionary of the Abnaki Language in North America,” by Father Setat- 
tian Rasles, published by John Pickering in Memoirs Amer. Acad, Si, and Arts, vol. 
1 (s..5.), pp. 375-565, Cambridge, Mace,, 1953. 
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cated as follows: All the consonants should be sounded as in 
English, with the following exceptions. In Penobscot 4 has the 
same value as in English, but in Abenaki it is often, although not 
invariably, pronounced as ¢@. Rasles always gives és, ¢2, for 
modern chor 7. In the same way we find Penobscot and Eng- 
lish y identical, but the same consonant pronounced as in Abe- 
naki. Abenaki / after a, 2, and wu, usually has a sound like the 
Polish “barred 1." The Penobscot and English / are the same, 
except in final syllables after a, ¢, #, when the Penobscot / is an 
almost inaudible lingual touch. | have represented it in such 
cases by a superior 4 as in w'nitdewesa’ “his father.” In both 
dialects @ is equivalent to the French nasal ”, and the combina- 
tions 4/4 and pA are to be pronounced &+ 4 and p+ /# respectively. 
The inverted comma (') indicates a voice-stop, accompanied by 
a soft guttural, not unlike the Arabic medial Me When m 
and # are written in juxtaposition with the consonant following 
them, they have their own inherent vowel, a5 in ndak, “my 
land.” The ancient Abenaki r is represented in both dialects by 
i. So far as Tam aware, the only Algonquian idioms which still 
use y are the Montagnais language of Labrador and a dialect of 
the Cree, spoken near James bay, which approaches very closely 
to Montagnais. The consonant s has always the hard sound as 
in English “mistake,” The combination ss in Penobscot is a me- 
dial sibilant, half-way between English sand #; i. ¢., it stands in 
about the same relation to each as the Czech voiceless # does to 
English sand a The cw in étw is pronounced with a soft whis- 
tling vowel following it. In both dialects the vowels have the 
Italian values, except Penobscot 4 = English aw, Penobscot ‘= 
avery short d-sound, éas in German, and the apostrophe (") which 
represents a short indeterminate vowel sound like the Hebrew 
Sh'va. When two vowels are written together, as aa, they are 
each pronounced separately with a hiatus. 

As to ititonation, the two dialects differ widely, which is often 
as much of a bar to mutual comprehension as the comparatively 
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slight differences in vocabulary. The Penobscots accentuate 
their words in much the same manner as do their distant neighbors 
the Passamaquoddies'; i. «., they sing their syllables, giving some- 
times to the first and often to the second, third, and fourth syl- 
lable of a combination, a rising inflection and then allowing the 
voice to fail on the succeeding syllable. If the syllable after the 
rising tone is followed by still another syllable in the same word, 
this ultimate often receives a secondary tone-rise similar to an -in- 
terrogative inflection in English. This, however, is never. so high 
as is the first inflection. Thus, in the word nerhigadén kak” they 
go hunting,” there is only one rising inflection, that on the fourth 
syllable, while the ultimate receives the voice-drop. In the forms 
sfndbak “ men,” unoedauwéna* they hear,” ud@/and “they say to 
him,” we have the high rise, the drop, and the secondary rise oc- 
curring on the syllables indicated. This difficult system of tones 
can be learned only by practice, as there is apparently no rule for 
the place of the variable rising inflection. The Abenaki intona- 
tion, on the other hand, is very monotonous, as every syllable has 
practically the same accented value. The voice ¢imére of the Pen- 
obscots is pitched somewhat higher than that of the Abenakis. 

1 am strongly tempted to regard the Penobscot system of in- 
tonation as the original one, which was, no doubt, peculiar to the 
ancient language, first, because the racially and linguistically 
kindred Passamaquoddies have a very similar system and they 
are and have always been too distant from the Penobscots to 
influence the entire tone of the latter speech, and, secondly, be- 
cause the Abenakis have been for two centuries in Canada, sur- 
rounded by and allied by blood to French-speaking whites, whose 
idiom has been used as-a second language for several generations 
by nearly all the residents of Saint Francis, Under these con- 
ditions, it would be quite natural that the French practice of lay- 





ine Prince in. Pree, Amer, PAilor. Soe,, xexvi0t, p. 184, 
P represent the first rising inflection by the acute accent (/), the voice-dirop by 
the grave (*), and the second rise by an inverted mfiex {v). 
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ing equal stress on each syllable should influence the accentuation 
of this Indian dialect. The Penobscots, on the other hand, have 
had very little intercourse with the English-speaking whites, who 
aré much more prone to hold themselves aloof from the Indians 
than are the Canadian French. 

The main organic variation between the Penobscots and the 
Abenakis consists of the striking phonetic differences which have 
developed between the dialects. Most of these, as is quite natural, 
appear in the vowel system, whose most important changes from 
the mother idiom may be tabulated as follows in each dialect : 


Presonaicaor A@ENAKI OLp Asean Eeuiies 
A. A. A. 
weeded mrectinder mice ten, 
iW erecinsin pe" anus ccnyene nem&ssantsin’ 1 love, 
pita prta peta very. 
A, ON. AN. 
achimowdgon onpmomonygan nainegainaa- 
[| tredefigan” tale. 
algtent eden avg ene snowshoe. 
sdg' md sone" mow chief. 
niddbe cordoba friend. 
E, A. E 
alndde alnonba avenanhe man, Indian. 
ening adn odFnnt who, someone, 
Aegies hehermenes keg Ses what ? 
te" agrcint to /otig' toe Frane Se yesterday, 
E. E. E. 
ncby nett meht water. 
tee | weigamaé, round 
ese te ReeewenteMe [lake. peteg@igen ball, 
E. A and ON, E and AN, 
metia'sts, alittle, meoda, rather. meMiassis a little, 
febereenoras fonibauosis jofiedais seven. 
L L L 
ido foterm adidan he said. 
bch #cAl, big. wekine' hist 1 om big. 


= in Old Abenaki the sign # represented consonantal w, = fallowed ley Use short 
vowel, and a, t A combination of wadecged " oll" and adtirmetpan “* tale.” 


pole 4 
Paxscmcor 
nsida 


ales 
amenach 

(), 
aindbe 
sposa’ ku 

QO. 

O. 
w davidahdin 


Andee 


mudi dus 
U, 
nore dest 


AW (AU), 


fama 
AW, 
fehamtous 
AW, 


PP mausonranowas 


EW, 
seu 

IU. 
pridsessth 
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ASExAKI 
needa 


ademas 
awandr’ 

ON. 
alnonha 
asportza’ Aiteik 


Vowel inherent in N, 


nye hae grit 
ON, 


w dalidahdfist, he con- 


nsoflrk 
on, 
ian 
LU. 
Arita 
OO, 


wr Soda TinezrAon 


A, 
ON, 
-tasondaw 


Vowel nherent in N. 


AW, 


fawea 

-hason bate 
A a 

fois 


oNw. 
AW. 


forte? 
IU. 
prdhsesstk 


OLD Amex Esguus 
néseda -—> three times, 
&. 
aremds dog. 
adenndts Frenchman, 
AN, 
arenanbe man, Indian, 
apeisci a morming. 
E. 
neg SdaterSe hundred, 
AR. 
nederitahandy 1 consider, 
mesdllceR eight. 
AN, 
~ank&a hunt, 
5. 
Aine we (excl). 
nidnned we (incl), 
they take counsel, 
standing upright, 
AN, 


wehddas ¢ Six, 
-taagiadtde -téen, 


B. 
nekhSdaris 5). 
ES and AO, 
rede four times. 
-kasadnkae been, 

A. 
fatfadans seven, 

people, 

fed four, 

IU. 


piSsessth ‘Vittles 
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The following explanation should be made in connection with 
the above table. 

(1) Qut of seventy-two recorded cases where @ ts found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears forty-eight times in 
Abenaki as a and twenty-four times as of. The a-vowel and the 
nasal av are characteristic in many of these cases in Old Abenakd. 

(2) Out of seventy-two recorded cases where ¢ is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears in Abenaki sixty-one 
times as a, seven times as ¢, three times as of, and once as iW. 
The «vowel is characteristic in nearly all these cases in Old Abe- 
naki: compare, however, /afifaSafs, Penobscot fedantwus, Abenaki 
toibawods “ seven,” 

(3) Old Abenaki, Penobscot, and Abenaki # is, so far as Tam 
aware, constant, The only exception noted is the verbal prefix 
of the third person in Penobscot wi ‘/a- and in Abenaki wih ft; 
compare Penobscot wd /abozing, Abenaki sd ‘ithozinon “ they 
embark.” 

(4) Out of twenty-one recorded cases where @ is found in 
Penobscot, the corresponding vowel appears in Abenaki eleven 
times as o, nine times as.e#, and once as the vowel inherent in 
the consonant 2. It will be seen from the above that the pure 
modern @ isa heightening from Old Abenaki &=a, and that mod- 
ern od isa direct survival of ancient af which Penobscot has in 
some cases changed to ¢ and in some Cases to é& The Old Abe. 
naki had an e-vowel in megdda'tegde, “ hundred," which becomes 
¢ in Penobscot and the inherent #-vowel in Abenaki. Note also 
that in Penobscot ofan, Abenaki ofidan, the Abenaki has pre- 
served better the Old Abenaki form, -a7éSa, 

(s) The Penobscot o appears twice in Abenaki as of. Rasles 
makes no allusion to this sound in Old Abenaki. 

(6) Out of eight recorded cases where # is found in Penobscot, 
the corresponding vowel appears three times in Abenaki as , 
once as o, once as @, once as the inherent n-vowel, and twice as 
ef. The Old Abenaki has ¢ for later short # in many instances. 
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(7) The diphthong aw (aw) is identical in both modern dia- 
lects in two recorded cases: — fesunkaw-hasonkaw and fawda- 
fateda (compare, however, Old Abenaki ie&da); Penobscot ate= 
Old Abenaki and Abenaki a once, and once Penobscot an= 
Abenaki ofw, On the other hand, we find Penobscot ew, Abe- 
maki aw once ; zew-zaw (so Old Abenaki i72'). 

(8) In Old Abenaki, Penobscot, and Abenaki the diphthong 
fi is constant. 

An instance of diphthongal contraction is seen in Penobscot 
falda for Abenaki tahealdwi “ like, similar to.” 

The consonantal variations between Penobscot and Abenaki 
are not numerous. Both dialects follow the same system of 
consonants, and in both appears the frequent change of femmes 
(p, ¢, #) inte the corresponding medials (4, d, gf) after an immedi- 
ately preceding vowel. Thus, we find in both Aisr'vo “ he makes,” 
but &gistte “thou makest"’; Penobscot pidige, Abenaki pidiga 
“enter” (imy.), but Penobscot #'didige, Abenaki Méidiga “ thou 
énterest;" in both, Vew Fors tali “at New York," but i dali, 
“here “ (i.e. “in this"). In the case of pt, &=6, a, g, the rule 
stems to be practically fixed, even when the consonant begins a 
word; mia fa gia “I and thou,” but 44 fa ate “thou and [." 
Sometimes, however, a /, t, or & appears in writing apparently 
after a vowel, but in such a case it is quite certain that this pre- 
ceding vowel is accompanied by the rough breathing’, which is 
never indicated in ordinary Penobscot and Abenaki texts; thus, 
Aizito for kiss to, 

“A similar medialization is found with ch, s, which in Abenaki 
are often heard after vowels as f and = respectively. Thus, 
Abenaki channofimuk “ one stops, hinders,” but ww janidianon 
“they stop paddling“ (i.e, \/"chan + tia“ paddle"); sido “river,” 
but £'c4d sto“ big river.” In Penobscot, the change ck = 7 seems 
not to be so invariable as in Abenaki. Thus, I find Penobscot 
nochibisin “1 depart in a boat,” which in Abenald would usually 
be waythdsin (a =“ J" -+oji = “trom " + péz = “ goin a boat"); 
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compare also’ Penobscot Lamach “very,” Abenaki Aamonfs “ O 
how—" (exclam.) ; Penobscot w'tenchdwemen, Abenaki sn majyénemen 
“T have it,” ete. In Penobscot, however, I have heard piainly 
the form with middle 7; w-ojt-entgotutahkdgon “1 go hence to 
spear fish,” so that in this dialect the rule does not seem to be so 
firmly fixed in the case of ch=y. In Penobscot, the original s 
generally becomes ss after a vowel, as a/ase:, Abenaki abazt, 
“tree: Penobscot fisstumdwa “ they decide,” Abenaki Ais'fonjit 
“one decides,” etc. In Penobscot the s appears as pure = in 
éizi-“ can,” 

Indications of such consonanta!l changes are not recorded in 
Old Abenaki texts. Thus, Rasles writes sepifighe “ j'entre,” 
Abenaki w'tidiga, Penobscot n'bidige “ 1 enter "~ also welsandsse 
“je m'arrete,” wetsanigandadi “ je m'artéte marchant auparavant, 
etc. This by no means precludes the supposition that such 
changes did not exist at all. It is quite possible that the earlier 
Abenakis may have only partially medialized their consonants 
after vowels and that the form mepitizhe, for example, really rep- 
reserited a form nepitiche ( ~, f = voiceless tennes), a phenomenon 
which ¢scaped Rasles's French ear, I have personally heard al- 
most this mincing pronunciation from some Abenakis who were 
trying to speak with elegance. The tendency to medialization in 
ancient times, however, must have been very slight, if it existed 
at all. 

A very interesting point also is the apparent loss of the nasal, 
Old Abenaki a@, Abenaki of, in the Penobscot dialect. 1 say 
“apparent,” because Pére Vetromile, in his /ndian Good Book 
(New York, 1858),’ writes a nasal in many words; compare 
ainamba for Penobscot a/ndte “Indian,” I tried in vain to hear 





| dinombay Uh Amibhigan dsitumesee Begin Vriromil, &. F., Alnamday Pat- 
Her ("Indian Good Book which Eugene Vetromlle, S. J., the Indian Priest, made "), 
New Vork. thin! edition, 1858, ‘The so-called Penobecot and Passamaquoddy forms 
in this work do not agree phonetically with the actual epoken idioma, I strongly sus- 
pect that the good father introduced same sounds anc forms as he thought they ought 
fo be from the Old Abenaki format: jes, 
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this sound in Penobscot, but could only place it distinctly in. the: 
word mus “" moose’ and in the verbal third person suffix as 
watfoe. Once or twice | fancied that there was a nasalized w in 
other words, but in each case when my instructor repeated the 
syllable, it was without a detectable nasal vowel. The proba- 
bility is that the # has only recently disappeared in Penobscot, 
This obsolescence of the nasal may be due both to the influence of 
the kindred Passamaquoddy idiom, which has no such sound, and 
to that of English which nearly all the Penobscots can use. 

The only consonantal changes worthy of note between 
Penobscot and Abenaki are, (1) the clear insertion of 4 in 
Penobscot before the particle a/r = con}. * that, if”; thus, Penob- 
scot fiabe kwao'tawi halig'islane; Abenaki Ha & wao'lawt 
alig‘lolana “can you understand me, if 1 speak?" This is prob- 
ably nota distinctively Penobscot phenomenon, as the Abenaki 
forms ndaaba and ndahaba “ not," kalaate and salahate ® yes, in- 
deed,” occur constantly, The A is evidently inserted in these 
cases to avoid a histus. (2) In Penobscot abigteo'set “when he 
returns from hunting " and Abenaki oféoriyi-#ich “let him return,” 
there is a clear case of palatalization ; ¢= 7. 

The grammatical structure of both dialects is essentially the 
same, the most noteworthy peculiarity of Penobscot being un- 
doubtedly its retention of the original = a! (Old Abenaki)—ar of 
the ancient “ accusative of the third person,” or obviative. The 
great majority of Algonquian idioms represent an objective case 
only in a noun denoting an animate object, when it is preceded 
either by a verb in the third person singular or plural, or by 
another animate noun in the third personal state. This was so 
in ancient Abenaki, where the sign of such an obviative state 
both in the verb and noun was = ry or ar, and it is still true of 
both its modem daughters Penobscot and Abenaki, although 
the Canadian dialect has dropped the = / (Old Abenaki ry = /)and 
altered the verb-form: slightly, retaining only the a-vowel in the 
noun as the obviative sign: thus, Old Abenaki “nnamihatir 
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aremésar, Abenaki anamihea alemosa "he sees the dog.” It will 
be seen that the modern Abenaki has changed the original af to 
-of in the verbal ending and dropped the -r-=-/. Compare 
Penobscot sia senobe wnamia! olka’, Abenaki iz saneha unantion 
nolka-a “ this man sees the deer,” or Penobscot we nolke unamia’ 
alemossa'’, Abenaki wa neléa unamiof alemosa “that deer sees 
the dog." An apparent exception in Penobscot to this rule is 
the word was which makes its obviative muiisso, compare 
Penobscot wa senobe w'niion' mufisse, Abenaki wa sanoba 
wo'n@ lot méfisa “that man kills the moose.” For an instance of 
the obviative occurring alter another obviative, compare Penob- 
scot alndbe unamia’ widdba’ wijia', Abenaki alnenba unamihon 
widofitea wiyiaa “ the Indian sees his friend's brother.” 

There ig no trace in Penobscot, Abenaki, Passamaquoddy, or 
Lenape of the so-called sur-obviative or “third third person "of 
the Cree and Ojibwa. 

The loss of the obviative -¢ in Abenaki is quite natural, as 
its feeble pronunciation ( -a* ) shows that it is fading away also as 
a recognizable element in Penobscot, although in the latter dia- 
lect the obviative / Js audible after the vowels # and ¢. The ob- 
viative -/ is still strongly uttered in Passamaquoddy ; a nimetad 
haasuud “ he sees the horse.” 

The distinction between animate and inanimate gender is 
still preserved in both Penobscot and Abenaki, the only deviation 
between the dialects which I have observed being the Penob- 
scot inanimate plural smadeg'a/, but Abenaki animate plural 
madagendh“ skins." Here the Abenaki has departed from Old 
Abenaki which has mategéenSr, inanimate. 

The following comparative table of Old Abenaki, Penobscot, 
and Abenaki numerals, separable pronouns, and pronominal ele- 
ments with nouns, will illustrate the relation and deviation of 
both the modern dialects from the mother tongue. 
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THE NUMERALS 
Valve Pesopecor Amar rci (tn Ammeas 
I pesulee pasehiy ad 
2 wis nis irs] 
3. «Aa's murs Pens S 
4 iow fate fed 
5 nan nolan barenesh? (nanndak) 
6 nukze'idus wmode neh Vidas 
7 fedawwns foribanwAs fatlba Sa fis 
S wmsdenk « msdvicek mforficek 
g nol noite mdrpay 
io wieddla weet PLC a 
It mogoudontaw ngnedoikanr neg Sdatinkae 
12 sistonhaw nisonéae nisatnkita 
13 mMonkam NSONRAN fsafinkae 
14 fawenkan lawonkan recat abao 
tS vanonkatw nonenbate ndinankaa 
16 nukwdus-kesunkaw ngwededs-kaconkaw neg kdadinteatinkuo 
t7 tebturus-hesunkaw — todhaweichasonhaw fadbadatntsadakas 
18. rtésuh-kesuenhay nsofizeh hasopbupee ntichseh-Aeroinkae 
19 Mo -Aesunbaow nolizen- he sonbarze ndridi-kesaAnkag 
zo 0 onmisinske wittnsha misineshe 
yo mifmske nsinska isimesme 
100 magtondal' yee ngwedal gre negdada'teg &e 
THE SEPARABLE Proxouns 
_ Pexsomcor AMBHAKI OL Anew A Ebert 
nia nid F I 
Ata hia Aa thou, 
neg ma ag" ma fa (7) he, she, it. 
nitina alana na hina we, Land they, 
Afcener Aine Ai Sire we, I and you. 
Aftewa kilwowen hirSa you. 
megusmetia ay! meAroon (?) they, 
age eye wee WITH mony 
i ‘aitdgwees hn mitomgones a mittadpse my father, 
A’ miitdgroves M mitongowes HM mélange ds thy father, 
wide! = te mifememesa we milatic Star his, her father. 
wmitdswesena —n'mitongwesena n'mitaag Scena _qur father (excl). 
Amitdgwesens K'mitoigwesena &mitahgSsena our father (incl). 
Mmitdgweswa & mitoewes' mes psig deems your father, 
w'mitdgweswa ty mitelgwes' wort ter mtttarig their father, 
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It should be noted that Abenaki has two pronouns for the 
second persons plural: #ifwea, used when speaking to several per- 
sons when their number is definite to the speaker, and Ai/wowoa, 
used of an indefinite number. These may have existed in Old 
Abenaki, but I have been unable to find them in Penobscot. The 
exclusive and inclusive “ we,” it will be observed, exists in all the 
dialects. 

The verb with incorporated suffixes is essentially the same in 
both the modern idioms, the main difference being the omission 
of the nasal in the third person; compare Penobscot aamia, Abe- 
naki x'namiofi “1 see him.” The Penobscot form samintw 
(n'naminkw) = Abenaki n'nanttok “he sees me.” It will be 
noticed that the Penobscots do not pronounce the # of the first 
person in these forms. 

The following sentences and short story in Penobscot and 
Abenaki, with commentary, will serve to illustrate still further 
the mutual relations of the two dialects. 

SENTENCES 
(x) Pen. Wo choca’ be wiatle oe ane aay: 
" Abn. pocia ms cies [God homing, may Fnitad. 
(2) Pen. A°wemeldamen Aa aled'wan meni is "1 know your 
Abn. \*wawaldamen &'dfoidwaongan tagastust ) language a little.” 
(3) Pen. Weeligireagchimge Bar Harder “1 learned it at Bar Har- 
Abn. Veisagatinel Har Harber taii) bor’ 
“There are not 
(4) Pen. Mie mise? anenoch namid w'dalnobad wien ee white 
Abn. Vidattame kvina woadiyisih almoriba ond! wat | menwho speak 
j Indian,” 
(5) Pen. Af"selok p'mauscowinnowak tu dali t" There are many peo- 
Abn, Af’salok p'monzoxowinnowak in dat?) ple here." | 
(6) Pen. Mia ngdadus &'m'sali-g'ei'tiba mont | "1 think you must 
Abn. ia mavfatdamen ’m'sali-ulitoba mond) make much money,” 
(7) Pen. Noli-musajinba nadodiclin } 1 would Vike to go hunting.” 
Abn. A tigida n'nadialin | 
| Pen, Nia mechimi mache'la fagwég' tor | aa ay ets “ 
WY hed: esata Cancel iagwictgwiel ‘Fen? 
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(o) Pen: Wiemiwigadictin ndok ndaman t “1 like to hunt 
Abn. Miemaldamen a'nadialin ndaki adamen\} more than to fish.” 


(10) Pen. Wa senode giti-mmenech-madweut gee man can speak 
Abn. fe sanela gisi-igiismwn-old wa English,” 


Kiwa'sw: AcHrmowA'oim, Kiwa cw (i yperewioa®, 
Niswak séndbak nachigadinkah Woainoip niswah sanepak na- 
Reoanibdmans.' | dialijik senojind neberek, 
Niga sald‘ xoddwind awiall Ni sasala' kins ti'nodeweinok ame- 





muashwulamiviligl we tp mek. niki tajkwasilifi al motigamask 
; ma tofigamak, ; 
Niga mina uneddwind matkent- Niga mint unoda erveradi 


anmaivaddy LI. bafkaasilife. 
Ceramide! weedkawe “self, AVI owramiotinen sanchaa sonkhosat 
Malomic n'mdbechd's? ‘epidit. Ui ayédit. Nica wat‘loAmofi; mo- 
Niga uddldna; pelamith. Naga fina, = =Niga w'didemen To 
udiddmin wa sfudbt; nda agisidi- janoba; ada nge(siarwen, 





nuit. | 
Neda'chwi-aldst edali thé pebénbih. — Nda'chowi-losa adaié thit pebondan. 
Eiwi't na séndbé hint kwh. Pakalmeguat wa sanoba ‘Peart. 


Translation 
A Story anour A Kiwa‘kw (Forsst Grant) 

There were two men who went hunting by a lake. Then suddenly 
they heard some one calling out (along the lake) at the end of the lake. 
Then again they heard some one calling. ‘Then they saw a man com- 
ing to where they were. Whereupon they said to him, “ Pray cat.” 
But that man said, “1 cannot stay here. I must go to where it is 
cold to the north,” Certainly that man was a Atta’ Ae, 

COMMENTARY 

(1) The word sposa'ty occurs in Abenaki in the form a= 
fofiza‘hraik“ in the morning "; speaseo “ itis morning ”; w'span- 
sipt | breaktast,” etc. uatwinefigwetan is really a participle in 
the second person; lit, “hail thou.” The Penobscot méiddée, 
Abenaki nido#éa, contain the ending «tbe cfba signifying male; 
compare Delaware fewdpe “aman” (/erna4-ape)? (2) Adod wan 
is a participle, second person, “that which thou speakest,” from 
od"wa; compare Abenaki /ofdwacigan, noun formed with pre- 

'T represent the first riting inflection by the acute accent ("), the voice-drop by 
the grave (*), and the second rise by am inverted circumflex (vi. 

"See Prince in Aenvricen Fournal ef PAllolery, 2x1, p. 298. 
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formative - + cfd wa + abstract ending -efigan. Both mewia'sis 
and fagasiasi occur in Old Abenaki. (3) The Penobscot incor 
porates the locative preposition fa/i (da/t after vowel) with the 
root agedim. The Abenaki separates it as a postposition. (4) 
Note the difference of construction, (5) Penobscot mgiidaiusisa 
Passamaquoddy loan-form. The real verb “think” is Abenaki 
alidahémuk “one thinks,” from which saelaidam, JW salt" much” is 
incorporated into the verb-form in both dialects. Penobscot uses 
histto and Abenaki uses w/ifo “make.” (6) Penobscot sadodtelin 
is a participle, first person, Abenaki «'nadra/te is subjunctive. (7) 
Penobscot mache'ia would be Abenaki mofyi‘fox and mean“ bring, 
i. ¢., “cause to go.’ (8) Penobscot Néemiwigadieiin = a" T+ 
pemi" more” wig “ wish " +-(n) adie/i“ hunt.” This is a better 
instance of agglutinative polysynthesis than the Abenaki nbamal 
damen » v1" +- pami “ more + alida “ think,” on which com- 
pound form depends the subjunctive a’ aadtaltn. Ndaman is also 
subjunctive, (9) Abenaki awanoch, the cognitive of Penobscot 
awenoch, means Frenchman, the first whites with whom the early 
Abenakis were brought in contact. 

Penobscot macihigadontak is @ Passamaquoddy loan-form. 
Note the Abenaki plural participle nadialiytk. Penobscot Atwaside- 
muk is a Passamaquoddy loan-word, the last element of which 
contains 4 df “water.” Abenaki senayttwt “ on the shore of " (from 
sen “stone, rock”), Abenaki sasala’ twit is a reduplicated form. 
Note the absence of the prefix #-in Penobscot nodawona (Abe- 
naki w'nedawefinof) “ they hear.” The -/ in Penobscot anent/ 
(obviative) is audible, because it fallows a soft vowel. Compare 
Abenaki awantdi with the last syllable lengthened, on account of 
the loss of the Maskwulaméyiliyil is Passamaquoddy. Abenaki 
fajkuastiisi (obviative) “he callin pti? Weekhawe' setizil (obviative) 
is a Passar aquoddy loan-form ; in Passamaquoddy uvchkoyal:- 
jil. Malomte = Passamaquoddy malumde. Note the Abenaki 

1 ‘The formation of the participle in Abenaki is af, obviative <2» -/, obviative 
-i4if8 (for afigel, iit), 
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mohina" eat,” from the stem mo, instead of mitsi which also 
exists in Abenaki. Neisiatwun =a “1" + died" can” + ai be” 
4+-qwun = negative ending. Penobscot ¢/xe's is probably from 
Passamaquoddy efweltal: yat skidap elwr'hal kiwati, “that 
man must have been a Arwa‘ity,” i. c. “a forest giant.” 

In point of vocabulary the dialects have not deviated very 
widely. ‘Thus, in one of my collections of 315 Penobscot words, 
there are 248 instances of close cognate relationship with Abe- 
naki, of which 63 are exactly equivalent. Of the remaining 67 
(315 — 248 = 67), 57 are explicable as being cither Passama- 
quoddy loan-words or forms, or else as independent formations. 

It appears evident from a careful comparison of Penobscot and 
Abenaki that the former dialect has diverged somewhat less than 
the latter from the original common language. Thus, Penobscot 
has retained the primitive system of phonetics much more ac- 
curately than has the Abenaki, and it is probable that the Penob- 
scot intonation is more like that of the ancient speech. Penobscot 
still has the obviative -/, a highly important conservation. On the 
other hand, the Abenaki has the ancient nasal sound which has 
almost disappeared in Penobscot. I have observed in the Maine 
dialect also what seems a better preservation of the original pure 
polysynthesis in many instances. The Abenaki appears more in- 
clined than the Penobscot to separate the sentence elements into. 
distinct words, especially in the matter of the use of| separate 
prepositions or postpositions, rather than of incorporated prépo- 
sitional elements in the verb-form. Thus, Penobscot Vdaligiza- 
gekimgon New York, but Abenaki Ngisagakimgon New York 
tal: “he taught it to me af New York," 

In short, the dialects exhibit a highly interesting amount of 
individual conservation and development. Their deviations are not 
greater than we should expect to find between any two idioms 
which have been kept absolutely apart for more than two cen- 
turies, so that the old theory regarding the instability of Ameri- 
can languages finds no support from this investigation. 


ORENDA AND A DEFINITION OF RELIGION 
By J. N. B, HEWITT 


Wellare is the primary motive underlying all human effort. 
To obtain food, shelter, and raiment, and te preserve life, man in 
all times and in all lands learned that he must struggle against the 
adverse conditions of his environment. Interpreted in terms of 
his self-centered philosophy, these unfavoring conditions were 
to the savage man the handiwork of mystic potence directed by 
the will of the environing bodies, purposefully wrought in such 
wise as to be inimical to his well-being, The savage man 
conceived the diverse bodies collectively constituting his environ- 
ment to possess inherently mystic potence, and to be living, 
thinking, willing, passionful beings who lived, thought, willed, 
became angry or pleased, like himself under like conditions. This 
conception persists up through barbarism, albeit vestigially, into 
civilization, 

That life is a property of every body whatsoever — inclusive 
of the rocks, the waters, the tides, the plants and the trees, the 
animals and man, the wind and the storms, the clouds and the 
thunders and the lightnings, the swift meteors, the benign light of 
day, the sinister night, the sun and the moon, the bright stars, 
the earth and the mountains thereof —isa postulate fu ndamental 
to the cosmologic philosophy of savage man ; and, as a concomi. 
tant with this, primeval man made the further assumption that in 
every body of his self-centered cosmos inheres jmmanently a 
mystic potence of diverse efficiency and purpose, by the exercise 
of which the body puts its will into effect, and which sometimes 
acts independently, and even adversely, to the well-being of its 
director or possessor, Thus the Iroquoian Condolence Council 
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was an institution designed to give life and stability to the com- 
monwealth largely by the exercise of mystic potence. In the 
event of the death of a chief in one of the two phratries of nations, 
it is the duty of the cousin phratry of nations to candole with the 
bereaved phratry for its loss and to resurrect figuratively the 
dead chief by the potence of a prescribed ritual through the in- 
stallation of another person in his stead, bearing. the title and 
insignia of the dead chief. But, because the ceremony largely 
concerned the dead and the rites of burial, it could not auspi- 
ciously be held in the spring or summer, lest it would kill the seed 
for planting and would blight the growing crops and fruits. 
Thus the mystic potence exerted in the promotion of their wel- 
fare in government was held to be destructive of the food supply 
of the people, should its exercise be untimely. 

In attempting to discuss ideas presumptively held by primeval 
man, it must be borne in mind at all times that his world, his 
cosmos, his universe, was not by any means comparable in extent 
to that of the modern man of science, and that his environment, 
his world, was not composed of interdependent bodies forming a 
system. By the former the earth was held to be an island, sup- 
ported on the carapace of a turtle floating in the primal sea, and 
whose extent was at first coéxtensive with his horizon, but lat- 
terly vaguely extending seventy-five or a hundred miles in any 
direction from his fireside. Thus, while the world or cosmos of 
the primeval man was measured by miles, the universe of the 
mat of science is measured by hundreds of millions of miles, and 
is a member of a vast hierarchy of bodies, flying through space 
with inconceivable speed by a stupendous vortex motion toward 
a point in Hercules. 

Those accustomed to the dogma of a triune or multiple god- 
head, of inchoate monotheism, can conceive of such personalities 
only as emariations or manifestations of that deity; but, owing to 
a difference of viewpoint, this is a confusion of the thought and 
feeling of the childhood, or preferably, perhaps, the beasthood, 
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of humanity, with the concepts, the sentiments, and the activities 
of the thought of enlightenment. True, it is most difficult, if not 
relatively impossible, to learn to feel and to think with the elder 
time, but if the thoughts, motives, feelings, and activities of 
savage mind are the subject-matter of serious study and interpre- 
tation, this must be done in so far as it may be possible so to do. 

And so it appears that primeval man was led by his egocentric 
method of reasoning to infer that the paramount motive under- 
lying the operations of the diverse bodies of his varying environ- 
ment was also the attainment of the welfare of these bodies, which 
was but too often, he painfully learned, at the expense of his own 
well-being, and frequently even of the life of his kind. 

From the monody of savagery to the multitoned oratorio of 
enlightenment, the way is truly long. To the inchoate mentation 
of primitive man music held close relationship with this subsumed 
Magic potence. To savage mind, so beastlike in its viewpoints, 
singing or to sing had a significance and a purpose which greatly 
differ from the meaning and the motive associated with it today by 
the average cultured person of modern civilization and enlighten- 
ment; yet that earlier sienificance and purpose survive today, in 
# measure, in the mystical use of music among the diverse peoples 
of the world, To the incipient reasoning of the savage mind it 
appears that the phenomena of environing nature, produced by 
the operations of the bodies and beings thereof, occur in the ful- 
fillment by magic potence of the will of independent and self. 
sufficient personages, primitively largely zoic, though inclusive of 
man, but latterly dominantly anthropomorphic. Furthermore, 
since action or motion was held to be a manifestation of a sub- 
sumed mystic potence by living agents, and since activity is 
usually accompanied by sound or sounds, it followed naturally 
that noises or sounds were in like manner interpreted to be the 
certain evidence of the utterance, use, or putting forth of such 
mystic potence to effect some purpose by the bodies or body 
emitting sound: The speech and utterance of birds and beasts, 
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the soughing of the wind, the voices of the night, the moaning of 
the tempest, the rumble and crash of the thunder, the startling 
roar of the tornado, the wild creaking and cracking of wind-rocked 
and frost-riven trees, lakes, and rivers, and the multiple other 
sounds and noises in nature, were conceived to be the chanting— 
the dirges and the songs—of the various bodies thus giving forth 
voice and words of beastlike or birdlike speech in the use and ex- 
ercise of their mystic potence. This hypothetic magic potence 
is, then, held to -be the property of all things, all bodies, and by 
the inchoate mentation of man is regarded as the efficient cause of 
all phenomena, all the activities of his environment. 

And, to a living faith and trust in the reality of thissubsumed 
mystic potence, this reified figment of inchoate mind, human ex- 
perience in all times and in all lands owes some of its most 
powerlul motives and dominating activities. 

Now, this subsumed mystic potence has no name in the Eng- 
lish language that adequately defines it, The term “magic,” 
which at first sight might suggest itself as already embodying 
that notion in its denotation, signifies something quite different. 
The Standard Dictionary defines magic thus: “Any pretended 
or supposed supernatural or occult art; a generic term for all 
occult arts. Specifically: (1) The pretended art of putting into 
action the power of spirits; especially, the pretended art of pro- 
ducing preternatural effects by bringing inte play the action of 
supernatural or spiritual beings, of departed spirits, or of the 
occult powers of nature. (2) Sleight of hand; legerdemain. (3) 
Any agency that works with wonderful effect; the enchantment 
of beauty, art, or the like,” And the Century Dictionary defines 
it thus: “Any supposed supernatural art; especially, the pre- 
tended art of controlling the actions of spiritual or supernatural 
beings; (2) Power or influence similar to that of enchantment, as 
the magic of love; (3) Conjuring; tricks of legerdemain.” 

It is thus seen that magic, as defined by the lexicographers, de- 
notes an art, a method of doing something, hence this is not the 
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mystic potence in question. But, without entering into detail 
which would lead somewhat afield, it may be suggested here that 
modern magic as defined above —sleight of hand, legerdemain, 
sorcery, or what not—was initially and primordially an imitative 
representation or dramatization, so to speak, of the operations 
of the mystic potence subsumed in the environing bodies, Asa 
vestigial survival of this carly phase of thought, may be cited 
here the well-known habit of the prestigiator of today while per- 
forming his tricks of making passes with his hands, fingers, and 
eyes, and of assuming characteristic attitudes and of uttering 
words purporting to be potent with magic power, to express or 
simulate the feigned effusion or projection of his mystic potence 
or his use of that of another body. This procedure is intelligible, 
seemingly, only on the presumption that the actor thus appeals 
to a common and living faith, albeit only vestigially held, of the 
beholders in a subsumed mystic potence in all bodies, and so its 
tacit assumption arouses no question. 

Now, this subsumed magic power is called watd*, or mahdpa, or 
yude by the Siouan, manifow? by the Algonquian, fokunt by the 
Shoshonean, and orenda' by the Iroquoian tribes. And it is sug- 
gested that the Iroquoian mame for the potence in question, 
orenda, be adopted to designate it. In proposing the term, it 
may be said in favor of its adoption that its signification, or, speak- 
ing with the logicians, its intension and extension, Is better defined 
than that of the other terms mentioned. In further justification 
of the introduction of this neologism into the language, It may be 
said that it denotes a discrete idea, clearly defined and prolific in 
 Ataeng these poopie, according to dialectic differences, this hypothetic 
potence is called ortmd’ or kerdimd’ by the Mobawk and Cayuga, wltiind? on daleiinwd 
by the Oneida, gaftind” or etal" by the Onondaga and Seneca, wrvdi? by the Toska- 
rm, and fern o¢ ofall” by the Horo. Hence the Anglicired form errada may 
be tnken for the purpose in, view. Among the Troquoian triber, however, the tern 
eigen (tee*"), denoting <pecifically the malign, deadly, lethal, or destructive mee OF 
exercise of the ereudaspotence is gradually, it sould seem, displacing the more 
gtneral vocable. orends, as a name for this hypothetic mystic potence, for the reason, 


it appears, that the enaligmant and the destractive, rather than the benign, manifestations 
of this subsumed mystic potence prodace the more lasting impressions on the mind. 
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the tongue whence it is taken. Moreover, it precipitates, so to 
speak, what before has been held in solution. Orenda is of easy 
utterance and of simple orthography, and so is readily enunciated. 
50, until a better name for the mystic potence under discussion 
is found, let erenada be used for it. : 

The better to define the potence in question and the more 
clearly to exhibit the importance and the great influence which’ 
this concept had and still has upon the inchoate mentation of 
savage man, and consequently, vestigially at least, upon the men- 
tal activities of the civilized man of today, it may be well to trace, 
as succinctly as:‘may be possible, its effect on the ideas of a definite 
people, the Iroquois, as these ideas are expressed in their. lan- 
guage. Orenda is a hypothetic potence or potentiality to do or 
effect resaolts mystically. 

A literal and a free rendering of some of the most striking and 
distinctively characteristic sentence-words of the Iroquoian tangue 
will best exhibit the deep significance of the orenda-concept in 
Iroquoian thought and feeling. 

A shaman, raréfidiowd né™, is one whose orenda is great, power- 
ful; a fine hunter, rar/fidiro‘, is one whose orenda is fine, superior 
in quality; when a hunter is successful in the chase, it is said, 
wid tharéfdog?' inl’, he baffled, thwarted their erenda, i. e«., the 
orenda of the quarry; but, conversely, should the huntsman return 
unsuccessful, it is said, wd 'thoréAdeg? inl’, they (the game) have 
foiled, outmatched his orenda ; if a person in a game of chance or 
skill defeats another, it is said, wi hoitwartiidoage int’, he thwarted, 
overcame his magic potence, his orrnda, i. c., the erenda of his 
Opponent; at public games or contests of skill or endurance, or of 
swiltness of foot, where clan is pitted against clan, phratry against 
phratry, tribe against tribe, or nation against nation, the shamans, 
hattreAdiowda ne, men reputed to possess powerful orenda, are 
employed for hire by the opposing parties respectively to exercise 
their oreuda to thwart or overcome that of their antagonists, thus 
securing victory to the patrons of the successful shamans: when 
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the elements are gathering and a storm is brewing, it is said, 
watréndérni’, it (the storm-maker) is making, preparing its orenda ; 
and when the lowering storm-clouds appear to be ready, it is said, 
iotrendéaue, it has finished, has prepared its erenda; these two 
expressions and their conjugational forms are equally applicable 
to an animal or bird that is angry or in a rage; with a suitable 
change of pronominal affixes, these same expressions are applicable 
as well to a man whose anger or wrath is aroused, and so would 
seek to put his orenda to use; a prophet or soothsayer, ratréi’- 
dats or hatrémidthé’, is one who habitually puts forth or effuses: 
his vrenda, and thereby learned the secrets of the future; the 
erenda of shy animals and birds which it is difficult to snare or 
to kill, is said to be acute or sensitive, that ts, in detecting the 
presence of the hunter, whether man or beast; anything whose 
orenda is reputed or believed to have been instrumental in obtain- 
ing some good or in accomplishing. some purpose is said “to 
possess erenda" (foréAdare’), just as 4 wealthy person is said “to 
have money,” that is, “an abundance of money”; and if these 
things or portions of them be chosen and kept against the time of 
their use, they become what are commonly called charms, amulets, 
fetishes, mascots, shields, or, if you please, “ medicine.” Of one 
who is about to bewitch another male person, it is said, Aomtwe- 
tréjidotintdain?, he is preparing his erenda for or against him; 
kartadakéike’ w@Phério’, i. e., it-an-evilvrenda it-struck-him, is said 
of one who, it is believed, died from being bewitched. And, 
rotertandate’ (hoteréindide’), he is arrayed in his erenda, and roete- 
rifindte’ (heter#Andde'), he has effused or put forth his orenda, are 
two expressions, sentence-words, which are said in reference to a 
man who is exerting his erenda for the accomplishment of some 
purpose, this is its. primary signification; the first form, reter?f- 
néfite', has come to mean, as a secondary usage, he is hoping for 
it, is expecting it, because it was the habit to put on one's orenda 
to obtain what is desired; now, the second sentence-word, refe- 
rétindte’ (hodertnndde’ ), 25 a secondary meaning has come to signify, 
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he is singing, is chanting, but literally, he is holding forth his orrnda. 
Thus, singing was interpreted to signify that the singer, chanter, 
whether beast, bird, tree, wind, man, or what not, was: putting 
forth his erevaa, his mystic potence, to execute his will; hence, 
too, it comes that the shaman, when exerting his erenda, must sing, 
must chant, in imitation of the bodies of his environment. Let it 

be noted, too, that this is the only word signifying to sing, to chant, 
in the earlier speech of the Iroquoian peoples. In connection 

with this item it may be of interest to mention the fact that the 
Iroquois name for the common locust, the cicada, is Aané™katg- 

tha’, which is literally, “it habitually ripens the corn,” in short, 

“the corn-ripener.” It appears that this insect acquired this 
name because when it sang in the early morning the day became 
very hot; and so the inchoate mind of the Iroquois inferred that 
the locust controlled summer heat; its mere presence was not 
thus interpreted, but its singing was held to signify that it was 
exerting its erenda to bring on the heat necessary to ripen the 

com. In like manner the rabbit sings, and by barking the under- 
brush at a suitable height, indicates the depth to which the snow 

must fall. Thus his erenda controlled the snow. Again, there is 

the sentence-word raterJfnd' id" (hadertind i” “ha, which signi- 

fies in modern usage, he habitually prays, It acquired this meaning 
because prayer was not originally a begging for a thing, but be- 

cause it was an act indicative that he who desired something from 

the body controlling it must lay down his own orenda. The 

literal rendering of this sentence-word is, “he lays down his own 

orenda,” thus indicating submission, defeat, surrender, and, symi- 

bolically, plea for life, well-being. 

In this manner it appears that primitive man interpreted the 
activities of nature to be the ceaseless struggle of one orenda 
against another, uttered and directed by the beings or bodies of 
his environment, the former possessing erenda, and the latter, 
life, mind, and orenda, only by virtue of his own imputation; so 
it was natural for him to infer that to obtain welfare for himself 
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and bis kind and to avert illfare, he must needs exert his own 
orenda for that purpose, or, failing in this. he must needs per- 
suade by word, rite, or ceremony, another body or being—a 
plant or tree, a rock of mountain, a beast or bird, the water, the 
cloud, the sky, the darkness, and what not—to use in his behalf, 
the crenda of that body or being ; but, gradually learning from the 
hard school of experience that he could do or could obtain some 
things without the aid and favor of the magic potence of some 
other body, he regarded himself to that extent only as inde. 
pendent of the effect of the orenada of environing bodies. And to 
influence or persuade other bodies to exert their orenda in his 
behalf or for his welfare, he further reasoned that, for this pur- 
pose, he must employ devices and methods which, judging from 
his own susceptibilities, would be most apt to obtain his own aid 
and favor under like conditions. He decided, therefore, that he 
must employ to this desired end, gifts, offerings, praise and 
flattery or worship, and even self-abasement the most abject. 
And, hence, further, in the stress of life, coming into contact or 
more or less close relation with certain bodies of his environment 
more frequently and in a more decided manner than with the 
other environing bodies, and learning from these constraining 
relations to feel that these bodies, through the exercise of their 
orenda, controlled the conditions of his welfare and in like man- 
ner shaped his ill-fare, he came gradually to repard these bodies 
as the masters, the arbiters, the gods, of his environment, whose 
aid, goodwill, and even existence were absolutely necessary to his 
well-being and his preservation of life itself. And these relations 
and the manner of obtaining the favor and gifts of these bodies 
gradually grew into tradition and vigorous custom, and in the 
flux of time developed into rite, ceremony, and a more or less 
elaborate ritual. ‘The one requisite credential to this pantheon 
was the possession of orenda. And the story of the operations 
of erenda becomes the history of the gods. 

Only finite relations, finite phenomena, by emphasizing organ- 
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ization, system, can call forth the feeling of the infinite—not fAe 
infinite, albeit, as it is understood by the man of science, but 
something infinite—and hence arise indefinite concepts of mas- 
ters, arbiters, gods, all having at first independent value. And 
the concepts of the masters, the gods, are continually recoined to 
meet Varying environment, growing mentation, and the more 
complex organization of human activities, 

Hence religion, albeit a most highly developed expressian of 
human activity, may be defined as any system of words, acts, 
or devices, or combinations of these, employed to obtain welfare 
or to avert ill-fare through the use, exercise, or favor of the 
erenda of another body or bodies, But in view of the fact that 
the primal law of growth is organization through the development 
and conservation of the congruous, it follows from this definition 
that any word, any act, or any device, or any combination of 
these, designed to induce some other body or bodies to use or 
exercise orenda for the purposes indicated above, must justly and 
essentially be termed religious. 

There appears no room to doubt that a living faith and trust 
in the reality and efficacy of this subsumed potence, this reified 
hgment of incipient mentation, is not only the motive back of the 
following cited expressions of human activity and thought, but it 
is also the key to their interpretation;—the alleged performance of 
miracles; the uncanny practices of witchcraft - soothsaying, divi- 
nation, prophesying, blessing and cursing; all forms of prayer and 
worship ; all superstitions: the Hell-broth of Shakespeare's three 
witches ; the dogma or belief regarding the possibility of the crea- 
tion of something from nothing; the slaying of the black ram and 
black ewe and their devotion by Ulysses to the shade of Tiresias 
in Tartarus; the mystic use of the Urim and Thummim in the 
ancient Hebrew sacerdotal cult; the plagues of Egypt, wherein 
two sets of sorcerers pitted orenda against erenda': the raising 


‘ Keference is made here to the signs and wonders alleped to have been performed 
hefore the haraoh, Bateura-Meriamon-Menephtah-Hotep.Hima, by Mosei with hit 
magic rod or stall, the wand of Elohim, as related in the Hook of the Exodus, the 
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of the shade of dead Samuel! by the alleged witch of Endor; the 
remarkable act of circumcision, related in the book of wae Ex- 
odus, that stayed the power of the God of the Hebrews in his 
attempt, “ by the way in the inn,” to slay Moses; the “tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” the mere eating of which could give eternal life 
and the knowledge of good and evil; all the arts of wizards, 
demonology and fetishism, and all the occult craft of the shaman, 
are one and all the legitimate fruitage of a belief in the reality of 
a subsumed magic potence inherent in all things. To savage 
minds it is the executive power of men and devils, angels and 
gods; it can destroy the living and can as well bring back to life 
the dead; in fact, it is omnipresent, ommiscient, and omnipotent ; 
érichantment, exorciem, the evil eye, relics, holy springs, ordeal, 
bedevilment, and all the arts of scothsaying, are one and all activ- 
ities arising from the faith and trust in the efficacy of this sub- 
sumed magic potence or orcad. 

Thus, in the preceding discussion, it has been found that 
among the Iroquois erenda, a subsumed mystic potence, is 
regarded as related directly to singing and with anything used as 
“4 charm, amulet, or mascot, as well AS with the ideas of hoping, 
praying, or submitting. In connection with this it may be inter- 
esting and instructive to recall the parallel fact that the English 
first three of which it la claimed therein, were likewise enacted ly the ** white en 
ani the sorcerers" and ‘the magicians" who are denominated In the Hebrew text by 
their Egyptian nome, Chorlanrer, and who were the chief priests of Kaamecs, Helio- 
polls, 2000 (Tanis), aid Meurplils. ‘The reference is especially (1) to the changing af 
this waind of Elohim wir magic rod into « serpent before the Pharach anil its restora 
tion 10 its nortid) state by the more taking.“ by the tail" of the mystically wrought 
eerpent, and (2) to the changing of the water of the Nile into blood and ite restoration 
to water * alter seven ilays were fnlfilled,” and (3) to the bringing forth from this river 
ofa plague of junumerable frogs and their sutsequent banishment, and (4) ta the 
changing of the dust of the land of Egypt intoa plaghr of selniphe (or mosquitoes), ail 
of which alleged eriractes with the exception of the lest, the wise men, sorcerers, and 
mayicians, ander the direction of Jannes and Jambres "who withstood Mosex,” were 
able to perform and they did eo with their enehantments,” Bat, of a laber com lest 


it is'said: "And the magicians could not-stand before Moves because df the boils, for 
the bei) was upon the rudgicians,” all of which! is quite Amerindian In concept. 
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word “charm,” defined in the Standard Dictionary as signifying, 
among other things, “any formula, act, or subject supposed to 
have a magical influence or power; an incantation; spell ; amulet ; 
to put a spell upon ; to protect as by a spell; asa charmed life,”"— 
is derived through the French charmy from the Latin carmen 
(cas-men), signifying “an utterance in solemn, measured, or 
melodious way, i. ¢.,.a song, oracle, or a magic charm,” Cognate 
with which are Caména (or Cas-men-ja), the name of the goddess 
of song; ernsvre, “to declare, pass judgment on," with which 
may be compared Anglo-Saxon herian, praise.” With Cas-men 
the following cognate Sanskrit terms may be {ruitfully compared : 
fans, to recite a sacred hymn or text to a god by way of praise; 
to praise; to make a solemn wish, whether blessing or cursing, 
resembling in this the Latin smprecari; to announce of com- 
municate. Acaks, to wish; to hope in, put one’s trust in: pro- 
nounce a blessing upon, wish good to. CaAsa, a solemn utterance; 
imprecatio, a blessing ora curse; cursing (as an adjective). (Casta, 
praised, esteemed as good orlucky; happy, cheerful. 4gas or ded’, a 
wish; ahope. .d¢s,awish or prayer, especially for good or welfare. 

Now, the better to set forth the fact that orenda is not re- 
garded by the Iroquoian speakers as a synonym of some biotic or 
psychic faculty, the Iroquoian names for life, soul, ghost, mind, 
and brain will be cited here, thus showing that erenda is not one 
of these, 

The mind is called o'wikesird’ and ériea'té’ by the Mohawk, 
omkeld and édiéata’ by the Oneida, o'nigda®’, Zie'dd’, and 
said dowe'ddsha’ by the Seneca, e'nikhd“ha’ and eno™doanis™ sra 
fmedrd by the Cayuga, o'nigé™'ha@’ and #i*'dd* by the Onon- 
daga, w'tikemre and w'tikene tore by the Tuskarora, ofdid“ rd’ 
and en ta by the Huron. 

The soul is called aménidsd” and ofhwatsra’ by the Cayuga, 
aweria'sa’ by the Mohawk, otkwatsha’ and ot hed’ by the Sencea, 
awelia'sd’ by the Oneida, offwdi' by the Onondaga, audrid'si* 
by the Tuskarora, and oné“né™kewd't by the Huron. 
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The ghost or disembodied spirit is named htherd and 
o'skéand’ by the Mohawk, djisga* by the Seneca and the 
Cayuga, oskéind’ by the Onondaga, o'sto‘tald’ and o'skéind’ 
by the Oneida, #'séwak and u‘skéfind’ by the Tuskarora, and 
oskéin' and dyisga® by the Huron. 

Life is called da‘ha’-or ofdn'hete by the Mohawk, dwhkd and 
odonhfsa’ by the Onondaga, éx'Ad and edenhétrd’ by the 
Cayuga, dx'Ad’ and afdéa'hefe by the Oneida, dv‘ia by the Sen- 
eca. dhe and u'nei’nhabt by the Tuskarora, da‘éd and 4ion'- 
he dwt (whereby we live) by the Huron. 

The brain ts called edji'drofwd'dé’ by the Cayuga, edyr- 
conwi"da’ by the Seneca, atc? seronwe td and ond“dnvard by 
the Mohawk, ono Atwald’ by the Oneida. odft comwéda’ by the 
Onondaga, un&hwar® by the Tuskarora, and awa'ciéitd by 
the Huron. 

And, lastly, the following terms common to all the [roquoian 
tongues are cited with their dialectic and other variations,: name- 
ly, owishd or gatwishd’, Isha’ or ga'shi, oshisda’ ov ga'shisda’, 
ohdsdé or ga'hasdd’, whwtserd ov gadwiserd or grhwisrd, 
all denoting muscular or bodily strength, and, ga'shasdé™'serd , 
ga'shasdésrd’', and ga'shasdésa’, and ga'hasdisha (the gender 
sign o- may be substituted in these latter for the initial gw-), sige 
nifying not only muscular strength but also power in general— 
force, military strength, authority. 

Thus it is evident that as employed by Iroquoian speakers 
orenda is not at-all one of these psychic or biotic activities. 

As vestigial remains of the belief in the possession of erenda, 
magic potence, albeit instinctively expressed, may be mentioned 
the common practice or habit of persons about to throw a stone 
or other missile, to blow on it or to asperpe it by blowing on it 
particles of saliva, and doing in like manner when about ta use an 
arrow, bullet, or other weapon. From objects erenda or magic 
potence may or be made to pass to actions or words or 
sounds uttered by the object possessed of the required orenda. 
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So, certain acts, certain sounds or words become sacred and holy. 
Such is the Sanskrit dw which is a word of solemn asseveration 
and reverent acknowledgment, being a sacred mystic syllable, 
uttered at the beginning and the end of Vedareading, Its origin 
is uncertain, but not so the potency of its erradz. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION TO SYRIA 


By HENRY MINOR HUXLEY 


Under the leadership of Howard Crosby Butler, an archeologi- 
cal expedition’ was sent to Syria in the summer of 1899. The 
work of this expedition was accomplished in two trips: the first 
occupying eight weeks from the middle of October, 1899; the 
second lasting from March until June, 1900. On the second of 
these trips, a section for the study of physical anthropology was 
added to the three other sections of research to which the expe- 
dition was devoted. 

At the end of this second trip, the four original members of 
the expedition left Syria; whereas the writer, under the patron- 
age of Mr B. T. Babbitt Hyde, remained for another year for the 
further study of physical anthropology. 

The summer of 1900 was devoted to acquiring a working 
knowledge of the vernacular Arabic. For this purpose, I lived 
for neatly four months in Bhamddn, a small village of the 
Lebanon, With the valuable aid of my Arabic teacher, Sitt 
Rahil Jurjis TAbit, I was able to collect many of the wedding and 
funeral songs of the natives of Bhamdin, most of whom are 
Christians, of cither the Maronite or Greek Orthodox sects. 
These songs, besides a considerable number of proverbs and 
stories, have been phonetically transliterated, and then translated 
into English, They are now nearly ready for publication. 

In the middle of October, accompanied by native attendants, 
I left Beirit: after going to Damascus, we marched north to 


_ |For the Preliminary Repart of this expedition, see Amertras Fournal of Arche 
rei Second Series, Fournal af the Archrolegical frotitute of America, vol. Tv (tqgeo), 
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Ma‘lila. This village, inhabited by Christians, and the neighbor- 
ing Mohammedan villages of Djebb “Adin and Bukh‘ah are of 
particular interest, in that the people still speak the ancient 
Syriac, as well as Arabic. Traveling about three weeks in the 
desert to the east of Homs and Hama, we were able to make 
observations on the fellahin of the plain, and on several tribes af 
the ‘Anezi Bedawins. From Hama we marched north to Fan 
ish-Shemali and Kasr Khulef, in both of which places Greek im- 
scriptions were found. Going north to is-Safireh, we then turned 
east and reached the Euphrates at Meskinah. The region 
between Hama and the Euphrates is inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Bedawins: either the nomadic tribes or those who 
now inhabit villages of cone-shaped houses built of sun-dried clay 
bricks. 

From Meskinah we went north to Membedj, and then through 
the country of the Turkmdn to ‘Aintab, the northernmost point 
which we reached. North of aline between Aleppo and Meskinah, 
the houses have flat roofs, in marked contrast to the cone-shaped 
houses between Hama’ and the Euphrates. Coming south to 
Aleppo, we next entered Djecbel in-Nusairiyeh at Dyisr ish-Shughr. 
The Nugairiych, who have a secret religion entirely distinct from 
Mohammedanism, are markedly brachycephalic, and resemble the 
mountaineers of the Lebanon far more closely than the Bedawins 
of the country to the east. Reaching the sea at Djebleh. we re: 
turned along the coast to Beirit. 

During the winter months, when travel is very difficult, I re- 
mained most of the time in Beirtit. For three weeks, however, I 
made observations on the Samaritansin Nablus. Froma list con- 
taining the names and ages of all the living Samaritans, I have 
obtained the following statistics - 


Number of males 15 ar more years of age............0...525 7? 
Number of females 12 or mote years Of age...escesceerenss 44 
Number of males less than 15 years of age, .....0e0-s0es 
Number of females less than 12 years of age,...,.... soneee <2 
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Total pumber of males......6.6ee0seeecacinereceeetaeeee OF 
Total number of females......----++ we eebeeeccsaiavereiee (55 
Total number of Samaritans, February, 1901. .-....-+.s0eee0 152 

Of the males, 43 were measured and photographed. <A cast of 
the face of one of the sons of the High Priest wasalso taken. Be- 
sides the work in physical anthropology, observations were made 
of some of the customs of the Samaritans. 

In Jerusalem an attempt was made to measure and photograph 
some of the Abyssinians, but in this I was wholly unsuccessful. 

On the first of April we again went into the field. Starting 
from Beirit, we marched southeast through Banyas, Kunétrah, 
Simlin, and Khufsin, to Sumakh, on the southern shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, Most of the important ruins east of the Jordan 
were then visited: Micés, Saf, Djerash, ‘Amman, Madaba, and 
Karak. A few days before our arrival at ‘Amman, the Circassian 
inhabitants, in digging the foundation for a house, found a large 
white marble statue of a draped female figure. The head, 
arms, and feet were missing. The fragment is 132 cms. long, 
and has a maximum breadth of 6g9ems. From Karak we marched 
south through Tafileh to Petra, where we remained five days, 
Returning to Tafileh we crossed the Ghor, south of the Dead sea. 
From Hebron, we traveled north through the well-known country 
west of the Jordan, At ‘Akka we reached the sea, and returned 
to Beirit along the coast. 

At Jerusalem I examined a few of the Gypsies of Syria. They 
have adopted the Mohammedan religion and many of the customs 
of the country. They speak Arabic, but among themselves speak 
Gypsy fluently. Many of their words have exactly the same 
forms as are found in Hindu Gypsy words, some of which were 
sent me by Mr A. T. Sinclair of Boston. 

On the various trips the following groups of people were 
studied: the Christians of the Lebanon; the fellahin of 
northern and central Syria, including both the fellahin of the 
mountains and those of the plains; the Bedawins of the Northem 
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cribes ; the Turkman; the Nusairiyeh; the Druses of Hauran; 
the fellahin of the country east of the Jordan; the Bedawin tribes 
of the same region; the fellahin of western Palestine; the Samari- 
tans; and the Gypsies. I attempted to procure some observa- 
tions on a tribe of Bedawins called ‘Arab is-Siéb, but 1 was able 
to measure only three individuals. The members of this tribe 
have a tradition that they are descended from Crusaders who took 
Bedawin wives. At present they profess Mohammedanism. 

The observations taken on the living consisted of a series of 
measurements, descriptive characteristics, and photographs. The 
total number of individuals measured was 804. At times the 
prejudices of the people rendered this work quite difficult; what- 
ever sticcess we attained is due to no small extent to the tact of 
my native attendant, Milhem As‘ad Diékin. Most of the photo- 
graphs included only the head and shoulders of the subject, front 
and profile views being taken on opposite halves of the plate. A 
device was used for bringing that half of the plate to be exposed, 
directly behind the lens when the photograph was taken. A series 
of twenty casts was made. 

Of the collections, the most important is a series of twenty- 
five skulls from the Samaritan cemetery at Nablus. A series of 
twelve Bedawin skulls was obtained from Khirbit isSak, near 
‘Amman. A series of the costumes of the inhabitants of the 
various regions of Syria was secured. These collections have 
beén deposited at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 

Von Luschan' has noted that in Asia Minor there are two 
very distinct types of people; the one dolichocephalic, the other 
brachycephalic. He considers that this brachycephalic type, now 
represented by the Armenians, is a remnant of a completely unified 
aboriginal population. He infers that the same conditions hold 
true in Syria, but says that the material from the latter country 

‘Die Tachtadschy und andere Ueberreste der alter Bevolkerung Lykiens,” 
Archiv far Anthrepobgic, Bd, xrx (199), p. 31. 
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is not sufficient for us to judge with accuracy. According to the 
observations made on the present expedition, there‘are in Syria, 
as in Asia Minor, the two sharply defined types: the dolicho- 
cephalic Bedawinsa, of Semitic origin, and the brachycephalic 
fellahin and mountaineers. In some districts the shape of the 
head is'somewhat. modified by the method of cradling, but the 
deformation is not sufficient to vitiate the value of the measure- 
ments. There are many cases of mesocephalic individuals, show- 
ing a mixture of the two original types. 

The work in Syria was completed by the end of June, T1901, 
when I returned to America. The publication of the material in 
physical anthropology will be made in connection with the publi- 
cations of the original archeological expedition, of which the 
writer wasa member. My thanks are due in particular to Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, of Cambridge, and to Dr Franz Boas, of New 
York, who have made most valuable suggestions in connection 
with the anthropological work. 


ONOMATOLOGY OF THE CATAWBA RIVER BASIN 
By ALBERT 8, GATSCHET 


The Indian geographic names of the South Atlantic states are 
of great interest. During historic times this section has under- 
gone many changes in population as well as in its physical 
characteristics, the former being due chiefly to the advent of 
Europeans who, alter increasing in strength, recklessly displaced 
the aboriginal inhabitants who had either to flee elsewhere or to 
conform themselves to the new conditions. 

The aboriginal appellations which the physiographic features 
have preserved to the present time in the region south of Ohio 
river (its rivers, mountains, plains, and islands), are reducible to 
the languages ‘of six linguistic families—the Algonquian, the Iro- 
quoian-Cherokee, the Siouan or Dakotan, the Yuchean, the 
Muskhogean, and, to a slight extent, the Timuquanan, or Atimo- 
kan, historical traces of which survive about the coast of the 
Florida peninsula. 

Of the streams that flow southward from the Appalachian 
range, draining the Gulf states and mingling their waters with 
those of the Atlantic ocean, Catawba river Is one of the most 1m- 
portant, and with its tributaries forms a basin of considerable 
magnitude. The Catawba Indians call this stream /swa, ~ the 
river," in the sense of “main river,” for they seem to have no 
specific river names as we have. The entire length of Catawba, 
or Great Catawba, river is nearly three hundred miles, and its.main 
course is northwest-southeast. Like other large rivers of the 
region, the Catawba changes its name: first, below Rocky Mount, 
South Carolina, where it becomes Wateree river, and again after 
its junction with the Congaree, where it becomes Santee river. 
The Catawba grape attained its celebrity from vineyards extend- 
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ing along this river in North Carolina, and it still maintains its 
fame for the mild wine manufactured from it. 

Of the twenty-eight Indian tribes which James Adair’ men- 
tioned as forming the body or unity of the Catawba “nation,” the 
most important were the Sara or Cheraw, the Sugaree or Shocoree, 
the Catawba proper, the Wisack or Waxhaw, the Wateree, Con- 
garee, Santee, Sewee, and Pedee. Other tribes farther eastward 
may not have been of strictly Catawba lineage, though they were 
members of their confederacy. 

Waterce originally was not a tribal, but a local name, for the 
Catawba verb qwatérd" means “to float in the water,” Santee 
river derives its name from sd"fa, sé"la, “to run”; ydye sonture, 
“the water is running.” Sewee, the name of a tribe once settled 
at the outlet of Catawha river, is from the Catawba sdu, " island,” 
from the fact that it once resided on an island in that stream. 
The Kayaways, a tribe formerly inhabiting the coast, are so called 
from édia, the Catawba name of a species of turtle. All these 
local appellations, and probably many more, are terms from the 
Catawba language, which belongs to the caster division of the 
creat Siouan stock, 

As to the name of the river, no Catawba term can explain it, 
nor can the people now point out its origin and signification. It 
is very probably derived from a word of the Choctaw or Cha’hta 
dialect of the Muskhogean family, which intruded far to the east, 
and parallels to it may eventually be discovered, The name seems 
to be traceable to the Choctaw transitive verb katdpa, “ to divide, 
separate, break": when used as @ participle, Aatdpa signifies 
“ divided, cut off, interrupted, stemmed, withheld, headed or 
headed off,” as cattle separated. All these yocables are extracted 
from Rev. C. Byington's manuscript Cha'hta Dictionary in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, which adds the following deriva- 
tives: dafdpfa, “a division” ; satapoa and thatapoa, “ to divide Pe 
tkatapa, “he cuts off," and "he is cut off, interrupted, precluded”, 
| Mistery of the American Frcfims, C775- 
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hatapé hli and ikatapf hii (with plural of object), " he cuts them 
off, intercepts, or heads them off.” 

The same derivation was reached by Mr H. S. Halbert* who 
takes it to be a Chickasaw word: Catarpa, the name of a creek 
in Oktibbeha county, Mississippi, means “ dammed, obstructed, - 
and is so called because the waters at the mouth of the stream 
were once or repeatedly gorged by driftwood. The country 
along upper Catawba river is rather low and level, hence such 
obstructions might easily have taken place in early times-as they 
do today. When John Lawson’ traversed the region in 1701 the 
bayous had combined with the main stream, forming a large lake. 
Lawson says: 

The Indians ferried us in a little vessel over Santee River, four 
miles and eighty-four miles in the woods, which the overflowing of the 
freshets had made a perfect sea . . . . there running an incredible 
current in the river, which had cast our small craft and us away. 
= i Santee River at this time (from the usual depth of water) 
was risen perpendicular thirty-six feet, always making a breach from 
her banks about this season of the yeir, 


Local names from the Creek language are extensively applied 
along the coast and about the lakes of Florida, such as Palatka, 
Alachua, and Homosassa, and there is also a sprinkling of Hit- 
chiti or Mikasuki terms, as Okeechobee, Oklawaha, Micanopy. 
These are relics of the time when the Yamassi and subsequently 
the Seminole held the country, and there is no doubt that at least: 
the language of the Upper Creeks (the Creeks as popularly known 
today) also was extensively spoken on the peninsula. Fonta- 
nedo’s report of 1575 contains Creek words, like se/efega (silifiga, 
from eiifkds, “1 run up to”; Arkds, “I run," #s-, reflective 
aati 7 


' Podlications of the Alabama Historical Society, 11, 72, 
' New Fovags to Coraliaa, p. 91. 
+ Métooire aur la Floride, * in Ternaux-Compana, Coffetions, xx, p. 92. Fon- 
tanedo wrote in 15g. Sv#ifia is a personal name among the Creeks even at the 
Present time. 
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Testimony of the considerable spread of the Mobilian trade 
language may be found in Dr Sibley’s report to the President in 
1805! and in Woodward's Reminiscences.’ Although Jeffreys* 
compared this “jargon "in its uses with the lingua franca of the 
Orient, Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
justly remarks that neither Jeffreys nor any other known author 
presents specimens of it, consequently it is not positively known 
whether the Mobilian trade language may be considered as a real 
dialect form of Choctaw. At any rate it cannot be compared 
with the Chinook jargon of the Columbia River region, so far as 
the relations of the latter to the Upper and Lower Chinook are 
concerned, for it consists largely of Lower Chinook with the in- 
flectional forms dropped. 

The Catawba language, as I recorded it among the remnants 
of the tribe in 1881, seems to be homogeneous in its lexicon, and 
of southern loan-words I recall only Adésup, “ shirt, garment, 
coat," which appears in the same form in Creek and in other 
Muskhogean dialects. The largest accession which the Catawba 
received within the historical period was probably that of the 
Sara, or Cheraw, but it remains to be seen whether their dialect 
has influenced that of the Catawba. Other lexical influences may 
have been derived from the neighboring Cherokee, On upper 
Savannah river, in northwestern South Carolina, at the place now 
called Seneca, is the site of a Cherokee town called by therm 
Isdnika. ‘This term was corrupted to “Seneca,” which gave 
origin to “ tsundiga,” the Catawba name of Savannah river." 

The Gulf states have been the home of other aboriginal lan- 
Guages and dialects, but what their influence upon or contact with 
one another may have been will perhaps ever remain a mystery. 
The Yazoo and the Koroaon the Mississippi are known to have been 
sui generis, like the Tonika, Naktche (Natchez), and Shetimasha 

\ American Skate Papers, | 

Sithneras & Woodard, Remdnlaceneces af the Crock ar Musceger Indians, 1839: 


* History af the French Dominion tn North Amertca. 
* Information from Mr James Mooney. 
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(Chetimasha), and the same may be said also of the Tiasoux or 
Tihiu. But the local names applied in the southern end of 
Florida and recorded by Spanish explorers at the close of the 
sixteenth century, exhibit foreign elements and may have been 
imported from the West Indies. 


THE PUEBLO SETTLEMENTS NEAR EL PASO, 
TEAAS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


On a map of the “ Reino de la Nueua Mexico," made by 
Father Menchero about 1747,' five pueblos are figured on the 
right bank of the Rio Grande, below the site of the present city 
of El Paso, Texas. One of these, called in the legend, Presidio 
del Paso, is situated where Juarez, in Chihuahua, now stands, just 
opposite El Paso. The other four are designated on this map as 
Mision d S* Lorenzo, Mision d Cenect, Mision d la Isleta, and 
Mision del Socorro. Each is indicated by a picture of a church 
building, with surrounding lines representing irrigation canals, as 
the legend “riego de las misiones” states. All of these lie on the 
right bank of the river, or in what ts now the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico. It is known from historical sources that Indians speak- 
ing at least four different dialects, and probably comprising three 
distinct stocks, inhabited these five towns. The Mansos lived in 
El Paso, the Suma in San Lorenzo, the Tiwa in ¥sleta, and the 
Piros in Senect and Socorro; there were also other Indians— 
Tano, Tewa, and Jemez — scattered through some of these set- 
tlements. All the above-mentioned villages had been founded in 
historic times, or since Ofnate first forded the Rio Grande at the 
Pasa of the North in 1598. From documentary sources we learn 
that Tiwa and Piros were colonized in this region at the end of 
the seventeenth century, having come down the river with 


' A copy of this map was published In 1692 by the Kartographisches Institut of 
Berlin, Although not dated, the legend reads that if wis prepared during the admin- 
istration of Dion Juan Francisco Guemes y Creasitas, who was governor of New 
Mexico during 1747. 
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Otermin in 1680, and that the Mansos and Suma were settled in 
pueblos near the ford almost a century before. 

During an exploration of certain ruins in central New Mexico 
in the aurmmer and autumn of 1901, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the author studied the ancient 
habitations of the Piros near Socorro and Magdalena.’ At the 
close of these studies he visited Seneca, Mexico, and Socorro, 
Texas, where the survivors now live, in order to gather any cur- 
rent traditions concerning them that might be found to survive. 
He had also in mind the forming of an acquaintance with the 
remnants of the Tiwa whose ancestors lived in New Mexico 
about the northern boundary of the old Piros range. The present 
article considers especially the Tiwa of Vsleta and the Piros of 
Seneci and Socorro, 

These Indians have practically become “ Mexicanized,” and 
survivals of their old pueblo life which still remain, such as their 
dances before the church, have long lost the meaning which they 
once had or that which similar dances still have in the puebios 
higher up the Rio Grande. The southern Tiwa and Piros are 
good Roman Catholics, and their old dances are still kept up not 
from a lingering belief of the Indians in their old religion, as is 
the case with certain puebles in which Christianity is merely 3 
superficial gloss over aboriginal beliefs, but as survivals which 
have been worn down into secular customs. They cannot give 
an intelligible explanation of the meaning of these dances, be- 
cause they do not know their significance. Interest in them on 
the part of the ethnologist is purely as folklore, for they represent 
a stage through which the dances of the Pueblos ultimately 
go when the complexion of the population changes from Indian 
to Mexican. Ysleta is an instructive example of a Pueblo Indian 
settlement which has become a Mexican town, the number of 
Americans settled there not being large enough to affect ma- 


"A special account of the rains near this tows, expecially those of the ** pueblo” 
visited hy Vargas in riga, is in preparation, 
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terially the population. It is therefore instructive to study a 
pueblo in this stage of transformation. 

The notes which serve as the basis of this article were col- 
lected on a brief visit to El Paso, in October, rg01. While the 
author lays no claim to an exhaustive study of the survivors of 
the Pueblos, he would call attention to a held which offers much 
to the ethnologist, folklorist, and archeologist. The object of the 
article in brief, then, isto set forth, in a general way, @ few facts 
regarding the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros of Senecii. Since 
the former are more numerous and their customs less changed, 
he will begin with them. 

YSLETA 

The pueblo of Ysleta, Texas, situated on the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, about fourteen miles below El Paso, is a small vil. 
lage with a mixed population of Indians, Mexicans, and Ameri- 
cans. The Indian name of the village is Chiawipia,’ or practically 
the same as that of the pucblo of Isleta in New Mexico, a name 
which the Hopi also give to the latter village, in which, they say, 
are settled certain Tiwa whose ancestors once lived in their terri- 
tory. The name “ Ysleta” would indicate its site on an island, 
and the fact that on Menchero’s map it is placed on the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, while its present site is on the left, may 
be harmonized by supposing that the course of the river has 
changed since the map was made. 

The most striking building in Ysleta is the church, dedicated 
to Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen, the beautiful bell-tower of which 
can be seen for several miles. 

Several references to the settlement and éarly history of 
Ysleta may be found by consulting the valuable contributions 
of Bancroft and Bandelier, The author has taken the liberty of 
Quoting a few lines from the former to account for the existence 


Or Chipiya. Note the similarity of this term. with Cites, an historic name of 
former pueblo direllers along the Little Colorado, 
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of Tiwa and Piros colonies in this section. “ With the 385 
natives,” writes Bancroft, “that had come with Otermin from 
Isleta, a few who had accompanied the original refugees of 1680, 
and some who came later, the padres proceeded to found three 
new mission pueblos in the south, These were Seneca, Socorro, 
and Isleta,”' 

The author has seen a manuscript copy of a document, dated 
May 19, 1692, in possession of Father Cordovas, a priest at Ysleta, 
who claims that the original, now in Mexico, is the earliest exist- 
ing record of the church. The following legend found on a 
photograph by the same priest refers to this manuscript; “ This 
document in the name of the King of Spain gives charge of the 
church of Corpus Christi de jos Tiguas en el Reino de la Nueba: 
Mexico de el Distrito de el Paso Canton Bravos, to Fray Joaquin 
Ynojosa. Years after, the titular saint of the church was changed 
to St Anthony, the patron of the Indians, Ysleta being then a 
Tigua village. Later on a petition was sent to the Bishop to 
change the second titular saint: this request being granted, the 
church was dedicated to Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen." 

The oldest portion of the present church building is that in 
which the altar now:stands, the tower and facade being of much 
later construction. The open space before the church is sur- 
rounded by a low adobe wall. This enclosure, in which stands a 
cross, is called the cemetery, and was formerly a burial place, a5 
its name implies, but it is no longer used for that purpose. Here 
certain dances —survivals of pagan ceremonies dating back in 
the history of the pueblo to a time when it was practically a 





'''S, Ant, de Seneca, of Pinos and Tompiros, 2 Jesgues below El Paso (or 
Guadalupe); Corpus Christi de Ialeta (Bonilla, fwmtry, MS., 2, calla it S. Loreneo 
del Realito), of Tiguas t} leapues eaat of Senemi: and Nra del Socorro, of Pirss, 
Tanos, and Jemes, on the Rio del Norte 7 leagues from Islet and £2 leagues from 
El Paso,” (Bancroft, Armen aod Mere Mexico, p. 191, note,) If Socorro was then 7 
leagues from Valeta, it was not on ite present site, if the distance given is correct. 
“In '83," according to Bancroft (p. 194), om ancount of @ plot in Socarre to kill Pailre 
Antonio Guerra, the puchlo was “moved to a aite nearer Isleta," evidently to iis 
Present location, 
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Tiwan village —occur after mass on feast days elsewhere men- 
tioned. 

The site of the old pueblo adjoins this cemetery, from which 
it is now separated by a street. The cacique remembers that 
formerly Indian houses were arranged on that site in rectangular 
form about a plaza, each building being a small one-story habita- 
tion made of upright logs chinked and plastered with adobe, 
forming a type of building called by the Mexicans jacai. There 
still remain a few houses of this kind in the neighboring hamlet 
of Socorro that are reputed to be among the oldest in the pueblo. 
Piarote, the present cacique of Ysleta, lives in an adobe house 
standing not far from what was once a Corer of the former 
pucblo, and other houses in the neighborhood belong to Indians 
who likewise have dwellings and tracts of land scattered in all 
directions from the church. 

In late years several Tiwa families have moved away from 
Vesleta to Las Cruces, New Mexico, and other localities along the 
railroad where they find profitable employment. The governor, 
Mariano, claims that the town of Tulerosa, near the Mescalero 
Apache reservation, was settled by Tiwa families from Ysleta, 
but others deny this. The Ysletefios formerly hunted bison in 
Pecos valley, and one of the masks used at Christmas in the Baile 
de Tortuga, elsewhere referred to, 1s made of bison hide.” They 
were therefore well acquainted with the Mescalero reservation, 
and the springs there were probably favorite camping places. 

Many of the Tiwa have served in the army as scouts against 
the Apache, and among the names of some twenty men recorded 
by the writer several have discharge papers setting forth the 
value of their services; dthers were killed while in the service 
of the United States. None of the former receives a pension or 
rations, They have no resident agent or missionary, and, 
although poor, they are industriows, self-respecting, law-abiding: 
citizens, 

' This mack was obtained by the author. 
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In addition to the Tiwa living at Ysleta, there are one or two 
families in a neighboring hamlet called Zaragosa, across the river 
in Mexico. About twenty-five persons, whose names are ap- 
pended, can conduct a conversation in the Tiwa language, and 
there are as many more who understand the idiom but cannot 
converse in it. 

Men: José Tolino Piarote, Tomal Graneo, Tebucio Olgin, 
José Maria Montoya, Ponciano Olgin, Patricio Perea, Manuel 
Orteva, Sebastiano Duran, Alvino Aquiar, Cristobal Aquiar, Pas 
qual Piarote, Maleno Marqués, Robel Trujillo, Reyes Trujillo, 
Crecencio Marqués. ‘ 

HM omen - Cornelia Colminero, Andrea Piarote, Estefana Mon- 
toya, Valentina Ortega, Augustina Olgin, Patricia Montoya, 
Nestora Piarote, Dolores Graneo, Andrea Marqués, Juana Duran, 
Juana Graneo. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The Tiwa of Veleta still retain 2 survival of their tribal organ- 
ization, which is set forth in two documents drawn up before:a 
notary, Dr Wahl, a few years ago. These documents, formally 
signed and sealed, are written in Spanish. The author obtained 
a copy, a free translation of which follows; 

FPushle of San Antome ae Ysiela, Texas, January 6, 1895. 

“We, the undersigned, comprising natives, have assembled for the 
purpose of making the following regulations, and complying with those 
duties which our ancestors observed and which we wish to transmit to 
our children, 

“We solemnly bind ourselves, in the first place, to celebrate in the- 
best manner we are able, the festival of our patron, Saint Anthony. 

“In the second place, we bind ourselves to respect the native au- 
thorities which we ourselves nominate and elect, and also to submit to 
such punishment as the same native authorities may impose, without 
complaint or appeal to any other authority regarding matters, personal 
or domestic, pertaining to us, without prejudice to the general laws of 
the remaining citizens. 

“Tn the third place, we decree that every failure to respect our na- 
tive authorities shall be punished, for the first offense, with twenty 
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hours’ atrest: leaving the punishment, however, to the prudence of 
the same native authorities, should the same person repeat his offense. 
That this regulation may have force and authority, all desirous of doing 
so have freely affixed their signatures.” 


This first document closes with the signatures of the Indians, 
all in the same handwriting, and the notary's acknowledgment of 
the transaction. The second document, signed and sealed before 
the same notary, enumerates the duties of the officers. Freely 
translated it is as follows: 

Duties of the Cacigue. 

"First Duty : Every year, on New Year's eve, the Cacique Major 
shull assemble all his people and advise the meeting to nominate native 
atithorities to hold power for the forthcoming year. The same Cacique 
Major shall give the badges of office in the following order : To the 
Governor, to the Lieuténant-Governor, to the Alguacil, to the Capitan 
Major, to the four subordinate Capitans. Indeed all these officials are 
subject to the Cacique, as likewise all-sons of the pueblo of San Anto- 
nic, according to the laws and conditions of the tribe. This dependence 
extends to the Caciqee Major to look after his life and the maintenance 
of his family, | 

Duties of the Lieutenanl-Cacigue, 

“The Lieutenant-Cacique shall exercise the same functions and act 
with the same powers as those above stipulated im case he occupy the 
position of the Cacique Major. 

Duties of the Governir. 

“This officer, with the badge of his office in his hand 25 a symbol 
of administering justice, represents a Justice of the Peace In minor 
matters, such as civil offenses; he shall punish lack of respect to the 
sons of the pueblo of San Antonio, and shall give permission for iat 
tomary dances which ate lawfully permitted to the sons of the tribe. 

In addition, the Governor is requested to sce that fathers of families 
comply with the sacred duty of teaching the Christian doctrine to their 
sons, and of celebrating annually the festival of our patron, San Anto- 
nic. Lastly, the Governor shall see to it that the sons of the tribe per: 
form, in such manner as may be possible, the marriages and funerals of 
the natives. : 

“In conformity with the third clause the Governor has not authority 
to impose punishment exceeding three days in prison,” 
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Lieutenant-Governor. 


“The Lieutenant-Governor is clothed with the same power as the 
Governor when the duties of the Governor devolve on him.” 


Duties of the Capitan Maser and the Subordinate Caprtans, 


“To direct the dances in the public plaza and to preserve order 
during the dance; also to well regulate everything pertaining to hunts 
of deer, rabbits, and hares, but always after consultation with, and nati- 
fication of such diversions to, the Cacique Major, who shall never permit 
them on Sunday or on those days when they are obliged to hear the 
holy mass as in the Christian faith universal. 

" Regarding the dances, it is recognized that they are permitted on 
the following days only: Christmas, St Anthony's, St John's, St Peter's, 
St James’, St Ann's, and St Andrew's (if the day does not fall at the 
time of the hunt). 

“ Lastly, it is the duty of the Capitan Major, aided by his subordi- 
nates, to remove from the pueblo of San Antonio every kind of witch- 
craft and belief contrary to our Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
religion. Noson of the Pueblo of San Antonio is obliged to accept, 
for example, if so commanded, any sorcery or false belief. It is the 
duty of all who follow the regulations of the sons of the Pueblo of San 
Antonio to. sign this enactment. On the other hand, those who do not 
wish to sign it, by the same wish do not regard themselves as-sons of 
San Antonio.” 


This second document is signed by the same persons as the 
former, and may be regarded as a constitution of the Tiwa of 
¥sleta. It embodies certain aboriginal customs, but it is practt- 
cally of modern character and origin. 

The present Indian officers of YValeta are as follows : 


Title Native Title Spentit Nowe 
Cacigue, Aikamede, José Tolino Piarote. 
Governor, Tuwatabode, Mariano Manero, 
Lieutenant-Geoerner, Felipe Cruz, 
War Captain, Wilawekamede, Tomal Graneo, 
Subordinate Captains : Blas Cominero, 

Blas Graneco, 

Cristobal Aquitar, 


Aniseto Graneo, 
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INSIGNIA OF OFFICE 

Each of the chief officials above mentioned has a baton, or 
staff of office, known as a dihewee,' which is held in such high 
esteem that the cacique spoke of his as “mother,” which reminds 
one of the reverence paid by the Hopi to their so-called sfpoms. 
The author has examined the staffs of the cacique, governor, and 
lieutenant-governor, finding them to be similar ; and he has been 
told that those of the remaining officers have the same general 
form. They are all said to be old, and to have been in possession 
of the tribe from the time the pueblo was settled ; but such asser- 
tion is hardly borne out by close examination, 

The cacique’s staff of office consists of a baton the length of 
the forearm and diameter of an ordinary walking-cane, It is 
made of black wood, and is provided with a silver head and two 
metal tips, one inside the other. There is a silver cross set in the 
head, and midway of its length is a hole in which a thong is tied 
by which it may be extended. The governor's baton is like that 
of the cacique, except that it is made of chestnut-colored wood. 
The licutenant-govermor's baton Is black: it was broken but has 
been mended with sinew, These badges, as referred to in the 
documents setting forth the duties of the officers, are insignia of 
tank and are used as symbols in elections, dances, and races. 


DANCES 
The most interesting survivals of the old pagan ceremonies of 
the Tiwa of Ysleta are the dances which are performed in front 
of the ‘church at the celebration of the festival of their patron, 
St Anthony, at Christmas, and on the days of St John, St 
Andrew, St Peter, and St James, as mentioned in the document 
ibove given, These dances differ but little from the secular 
dances, or daid/es, which occur in winter and at other times. 





The church ty called AfAemreyiate, signifying ‘* boutve containing sacred ob- 
jects of the maa" @ oom proucnil of ‘Tiwa and Spanish in which appears the name of the 
chiefiain’s staff, 

iM, ANTE. H. &, 4-6 
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Shidfiird, the Rattle Dance’ 

This dance, which occurs after mass in the festival of the 
patron saint, is one of the most important of their ceremonies. 
It consists of two parts*—the first with two male and two female 
participants, the other with many men who carry rattles from 
which it takes its Tiwa name. 

These dances are first performed in the old cemetery before 
the church, after which the dancers visit in turn the houses of the 
majordomo, Manuel Otero, George Piarote, and Patricio Perea. 
{t closes with a feast at the house of the majordomo, after which 
all return to the church, 

NMewafird, fae Mast Dance * 

The dance in which two men are masked is celebrated on 
Christmas afternoon and is: sometimes called Aarle de Tortuga 
from the turtle-shell rattle employed. A drum is used in this 
dance, and the men carry gourd-rattles in their hands. Thedance 
is first performed before the church, and then in the housesof the 
cacique, governor, lieutenant-governor, sheriff (capitan ae guerra), 
and other officers, on the three following days. It is danced on 
the fourth day by children, who imitate their elders." The two 
participants wear masks, and one of them represents a male, the 
other a female personage. The mask of the latter is made of 
buffalo-skin and is painted red and yellow. These men are 
called aéueclos (Spanish, “ grandfathers,’ “ ancestors"), and they 
function as clowns, frightening little children. A little girl, to 
whom the author showed the mask, called it a cera, a Spanish 
term for “ bogy.” 

Poafiird, the Red Pigment Dance" 

This dance, which occurs on the festival of St John, was thus 

described to the author by the cacique: Twelve women, forming 


1 Said,“ rattle." "The former called Shosorene ; the latter, Shtd Sard. 
* Meteds, ee masz iH 

“The Hopi children aleo have a masked dance in tmiration of their elilers: 

* Peopull, red pigment, 
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two lines, stand facing each other,and between them passes another, 
singing * Ma-wi-maae/” In this festival, food and other stuffs 
are thrown to the spectators. One of the women wears two 
feathers in her hair, The dance lasts one day and is called the 
Batle de fa Flecha. The same song, “ Ha-iwi-na-a<,”' is sung in 
the Hopi harvest festival, when food and other objects are also 
thrown to spectators. 
Awfira, the Scalp Dance 

In this old war dance, which is no longer celebrated, both men 
and women formed a ring around one of their number—a women 
who held aloft a scalp tied to a stick. A warrior danced beside 
her, and at the close of the dance ran to the riverand plunged his 
head under the water four times. 


Fard-shaite 

This dance occurs during the time of the carnival, and in it 
the participants are divided into two parties, each having a drum. 
It takes place in the houses of the cacique and other Indians. 

Nahipira, the House Dance" 

While the author was at Yslcta, several secular dances were 
performed by the Indians in one or another of their houses, 
These dances were characteristically aboriginal and closely re- 
Semnbled those celebrated on festival days before the church. 
Permission for them Is obtained from the governor, who, in fact, 
gave one of those witnessed by the author in his own house. 
The dance began about g oclock, but for some time before that 
hour a young man sat at the entrance to the house, violently 
beating a drum made of an earthen jar, and singing a song with 
monosyllabic words. Later this youth went inside, where he 
was joined by other singers, forming a chorus. Several of his 
companions clapped their hands in time with the songs, as in 
certain characteristic Spanish dances. 


"The Hopi, who call this harvest festival Hore/auiui, undoubtedly derived it, as 
did the Zusi (who call it Grimes) rom Rio Grande colonists, * Vado, bouwe. 
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There were two distinct figures, or rather two kinds of dances, 
practically differing in the number of participants. In the first 
kind, two persons, a man and a woman, took positions facing 
each other on opposite sides of the room. These began the 
dance by beating time with their feet, at the same time almost 
imperceptibly swaying their bodies to the beat of the drum, As 
the drumming continued the two dancers approached each other, 
and the man put first one hand, then the other, on the woman's 
shoulder, at the same time dancing with a sort of shuffle, like 
that of the Bison dance at Hano. Spectators and those not 
taking part in this dance were seated about the room. 

Several men and as many women participated in the second 
figure of the dance, Two lines, one of men, the other of women, 
faced each other and opened the dance with slight movements of 
their bodies. Both lines then turned, faced the drummer, and 
marched around the room to the opposite side, as in the well- 
known “ Virginia reel." The step, song, and drum accompani- 
ment recall the solemn religious Mafeina dance of the Pacblos, 
but, unlike them, is secular and accompanied with merriment, 


FooT-RACcE (Aivektwenehim) 


The Ysletefios have a foot-race strictly comparable with that 
of their northern kindred. It occurs at midday, on Palm Sunday, 
and in it the contestants divide into two groups of about half a 
dozen men cach, distinguished by facial painting, The course is 
from the house of the cacique, past the church, and along the 
main street. The cacique stands at the place of starting, holding 
a bow and arrow, and calls out three times. First he shouts, 
“ Weoa/" when all get ready; the second signal is" Wer-cho!” 
when he draws the bow fitted with an arrow; the third signal 
is" Pa-cho-win/” when he shoots the arrow in the direction of 
the course, and the runners start.’ 

1 The words used by the cacique are apparently these for" one, two, thren,” re 


epectively. "The numerals and the method of formation of the larger numbers may be 
scen by a wudy of the following: One, nvwa; owo, ete; three, Adrdowia 7 foot, 
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In awarding the prizes, the cacique receives the first prize 
and the winners the second; but other participants are also re- 
warded. The object of the race, they say, is for rain, and the 
shooting of the arrow a symbolic act to aid the runners as well as 
to indicate the course. 

rauetT-auNT (SA) 

Both the Tiwa of Ysleta and the Piros at Senecd still have 
rabbit-hunts in which aboriginal elements survive. The war-chief 
is leader of the hunts, but permission for them is always asked of 
the cacique or the governor, The hunters having assembled in 
the field, a fire is first built and a section of country surrounded 
by the huntsmen. The men, forming a ring, close in, shouting 
" Hotchape-we-anewa }" at the same time killing the rabbits with 
sticks and other weapons. 

When the hunters return home with their rabbits, the women 
rush out to meet them and to seize the game. If, as sometimes 
happens, two women grasp the same rabbit, the war-chief divides 
it between them. In old times, they say, the dead rabbit was 
sprinkled with sacred meal (f#éa), which, however, is not now 
made or used in ¥sleta. 

LANGUAGE OF THE VSLETESOS 

¥sleta affords a: good opportunity for the collection of 
material for a knowledge of the Tiwa idiom; but such work 
must be done at once, as a speaking knowledge of this variant, if 
such it be, of the Tiwa, will probably not survive the present 
generation, No Ysleta child can at present speak the language, 
and those adults who can converse in it are old men and women. 
It is imperative that philological studies among these people be 
made at once, for it will soon be too iate. 

The special interest attached toa study of the Ysleta Tiwa is, 
of course, for comparison with the Tiwa of the prieblos of Sandia 


iran, fre, pomived ; ain, mati; seven, seeder eight, sduay s nine, trichem ; ten, 
ff! eleven, wale > twelve, Godoy twenty, eer y twenty-five, extypanicons ¢ thirty, 
fac iine ty : forty, wieeds : tilty, panioate - one-hundred, stats. 
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and Isletain New Mexico. Ithas been known that the idiom of the 
pueblosof Taos and Picuris has Tiwan affinities, but the Ysletefios: 
say that it is very different from their language. Several yearsago 

an old man went from Taos to Ysleta to live, but he latersettled 

in Seneci, where he died recently. His speech was incompre- 
hensible, his native tongue differing greatly from that spoken at 

Ysleta. Some of the southern Tiwa have visited Isleta, New 

Mexico, and claim, as one would expect, that the language of 

the two pueblos is practically identical, differing only in minor 

details. During his visit to Ysleta, the author recorded a con- 

siderable Tiwa vocabulary, which he hopes later to compare with 

the northern Tiwa. These words were obtained during several 

councils with the chiefs, which generally lasted late into the 

afternoon, when the angelus sounded from the bell-tower of the 

neighboring church, At the close of these councils, the cacique, 

Piarote, repeated a long Tiwa formula, or prayer, with which 

other Indians were familiar, It would be interesting for one who 
scriously takes up the linguistics of the Ysletefios to transcribe this 

prayer as a specimen of their language. All these Indians 

at present speak “Spanish,” but when together the old men con- 

verse in their native language. The more aged, in fact a major- 
ity of the adults, can neither speak English nor write their own 

names. 

There still remain in Ysleta survivals of the former clan sys- 
tem of the Tiwa, in which the descent was matriarchal, All have 
Spanish baptismal names, and a few have Tiwa names. They 
assert that when the latter were given them, an aboriginal rite in 
which water was used was performed. The Tiwa name of Piarote, 
the cacique, is Shiu-tusan (Eagletusax): the governor, Mariano, 
Yekap-tusan (Corntassel-/usaw). Another man is called Yen- 
tusan (Mountain - fuses); and still another, Thiwirpo-tusan 
(Rainbow-tasan).' None of the children now have Tiwa names: 


"The root (4dr, meaning sun, coctins in fAdrelna, wontine; Atthdadin, sunset. 
Apparently the idiom of Valeta differs somewhat (rom ihat of thelr kindred in Isteta 
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The Vsleta Tiwa have several very suggestive folktales, to 
which the author can only refer at this time. He listened to 
several, but it was said that there were many more, all. of 
which are well worth collecting. They retain traditions of the 
Shipapu or Siipapiinat, the ancestral opening in the earth out of 
which the races of men originally emerged, and they declare it 
to be a lake in the far north. 

So far as their clothing is concerned, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the men and women of Ysleta from their Mexican 
neighbors; even the want of a beard not being always a dis- 
tinguishing trait among the men, One man was seen with long 
hair, but it was not tied in the usual Pueblo fashion. Several 
wore moccasins, and one a leather wrist-guard. 

The houses are not characteristic, and exteriorly there is 
nothing in the present appearance of the village to lead one to 
suspect that it was once a purely Indian pueblo or that at present 
any people of Indian blood inhabited it. 

One or two old Pueblo customs are still kept up by the 
Ysieta Tiwa. They know how to use the fire-drill and the fire- 
stick (_fitkwrés/a), and how to kindle fire with them, although 
they generally wse flint-and-steel or matches. Of their weapons 
several bows and arrows were shown the author, and he has also 
seen rabbit-sticks, a lance, and a drum of aboriginal manufacture. 
One or two women know how to make paper-bread, which they 
call palnshave,' and to color it into various tints: They-at times 
grind corn (ac) on metates which have an ancient appearance, 
and one of the old women said that this custom was common in 
her childhood, She added that while the women were thus at 
work over a mealing-stone the men sang, beating a drum or 
folded sheep.skin. A diligent search for aboriginal pottery in 
Ysleta was not successful ; a few old pieces were found, but they 
20d Sandia, as would be expected Irom the two centuties of separation. If the ter- 
Timnatieaty furow tneans people, or clan, lis phonetic relation to ™ Tusayan "' is bighly 
mpmlficant. 

' Apparently related to the Spanish pas, 
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were very rude and probably Mexican; nevertheless, all said that 
in former times the Tiwa women were good potters and made 
black ware like that of the Santa Clara Indians. 


THe Pinos SETTLEMENTS NEAR Et Faso 


The survivors of the Piros live in the hamlets of Socorro and. 
Senect, the former situated in Texas, about three miles below 
Ysleta; and the latter on the opposite or right bank of the Rio 
Grande, about six miles from Juarez, in Mexico, The settle- 
ment at Socorro’ is small, and while there are at present only a 
(ew families that claim to be of Indian blood, none of them speak 
the Piros idiom. They have no tribal organization, and the town 
is thoroughly Mexicanized. 

It is commonly said in Ysleta that the Indians of Socorro are 
descended from Piros and other tribes, and that their ancestors 
spoke differently from the Tiwa,—in fact more like the Seneca 
people. Piarote, the Ysleta cacique, states that in his youth the 
irrigation ditch of Socorro was called “acequia de los Piros,” im- 
plying that Piros Indians were settled in this pueblo in old times. 
The fact that the native language has vanished, and that Jemez 
and Tanos Indians were among those colonized there, partially 
explains the total disappearance of their language. The author 
visited one or two old men who claimed to be pure Indiana, but 
they could utter not a word of Piros, and-one of them apologeti- 
cally said that even his father was totally ignorant of any language 
but Spanish.’ 

Seneco 


The pueblo of Seneci," in which the Piros who once lived in 
New Mexico were colonized at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is situated in Chihuahua, about six miles from Juarez, on 

‘The Valetefios speak of Socorro in New Meaico as Socorrite, “ Little Sooarre.”” 


* Later Information reached the author that there le an old man living near 
Socorro who speaks the Piros dialect. 


* The word Senees is of Piros origin, and was formerly applied to a New Mexican 
puebly where San Antonio now stands 
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the right bank of the Rio Grande. It consists of a small cluster 
af adobe houses. in the midst of which rises an old church cor- 
taining many ancient senfes, a few old paintings, and interesting 
altar paraphernalia. 

The majority of the Piros live in or near Senect, They pos- 
sess a tribal organization, with a cacique (who is also custodian of 
the church), a governor, a war-chief, and subordinate ofhcials 
identical with those of Ysleta. 

The following names of Piros Indians were obtained at Senecn : 
Augustin Allegro (cacique), Pablo Allegro (governor), Victoriano 
Pedraza (War-chief), Casimera Pedraza, Valentin Gonzales, José 
Maria Podraqua, Vicente Paiz, Caspio Paiz, Dolores Allejo, Juan 
Delzado, Nicasio Alban, Tomas Ortiz, Ortiz, Toredo 
Podraqua. In addition to these there are many women whose 
names were not recorded, making in Senecd fully fifty persons 
who may be called Piros Indians. 

The Senecti Piros perform dances in the open space before 
the church building, and are accompanied by a drum and rattles. 
They are practically secularized pagan dances which have lost all 
their aboriginal significance. These occur after mass on the festi- 
val of their patron, St Anthony, at Christmas, and on the festivals 
of St John, St Peter, St Ann, and others. 

The old drum used in these processions and dances is still 
preserved in one of the houses not far from the church. It con- 
sists of a hollow log with a piece of rawhide stretched over each 
end, closely resembling those used for the ame purpose by the 
Pueblos higher up the Rio Grande. The drum employed in their 
secular dances, of which they have many, consists of a jar with 
skin stretched over the top. 

The author saw in the village several hand rattles and one or 
two bows and arrows. It was not learned whether masks were 
worn i, their dances, inquiry sufficient to decide that point not 
being pursued, The Seneci Indians have rabbit-hunts and foot- 
faces similar to those of other Pueblos. 
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The Piros language, as a means of conversation, has practi- 
cally disappeared, as no one at Senech or Socorro now converses 
in it: but there are still remembered many words which, if 
recorded, would form a larger vocabulary than any known to 
exist.’ There may be other Piros, living in other pueblos, who 
know more of the language than do the Senecti people. The 
governor of Senect claims that there are Piros living at a place 
in Mexico called Ajotitlan, but the author does not know the 
situation of the settlement. 


The writer visited the church of San Lorenzo, about two 
miles from Senecil, but was not successful in finding ethnological 
traces of the Sumas. The present church building 1s a new one, 
the fourth of its name, the others, at least the last, the Ysletefios 
declare, having been destroyed by freshets. 


An instructive survival of Indian customs at San Lorenzo is a 
dance which occurs before the church, when. a masked personage, 
called Malinche, appears. Malinche isa common modern name 
of a masked dancer, occurring throughout the Nahua region of 
Mexico, and its existence at San Lorenzo, as well as in some of 
the New Mexican pueblos, is significant. About the middle 
of November fires were kindled at night on the hills near El] Paso 
and Juarez. The explanation given the author was that these 
fires were to guide Moctezuma, a Messiah, who, folklore has it, 
will come down the Rio Grande and cross the river at this point. 

It is suspected that there may still be traces of Suma blood, 
and perhaps survivals of their customs, at Samalayuca, in Chihua- 
hua, where these Indians were early colonized, but he was not 
able to visit that place. No studies were made of the survivors 
of the Mansos near Juarez, 

The treatment adopted in the preceding pages is intended to 
be ethnological rather than historical, Fortunately these pueblos 


‘The Bureau of American Ethnology hea a small vocabulary of Piros words 
recorded by John Rieeetl Bartlett. 
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have been studied from both these aspects by Bandelier’ to 
whose valuable researches the writer refers with great respect. 
As there still remain many important data to be gathered re- 
garding both the history and the ethnology of the El Paso 
pueblos, the author hopes that in these pages he has done some- 
thing to attract attention to the immediate necessity of additional 
studies in this locality. 


' final Report; Archeological Tnetitote of America, Amer. ser,, Tt, 


THE WORSHIP OF STONES IN FRANCE 
By PAUL SEBILLOT 
TRANSLATED BY JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 


lf archeologists who, for half a century, have with so much 
zeal drawn up the catalogue of megalithic monuments in France, 
who have described, measured, and even at times made drawings: 
of them, had with the same care made inquiries concerning the 
views to which they have given rise among the country folk, we 
would be much better informed than we now are concerning this 
particular folklore, Some investigators have shown carelessness ; 
others, after making certain inquiries which brought forth only 
obscure or evasive replies, have become discouraged ; yet others, 
more persevering and skilful in obtaining the confidence of the 
peasants, have been more fortunate. But even to these latter 
everything has not been told. There are ceremonies of which 
the people do not willingly speak, either because of their sacred 
character, which should not be divulged, or because of the ridicule 
which might be made of them, by the inhabitants of the towns, 
concerning the traditional services of a strange and grotesque 
character which are not related to Christianity and which are re- 
mote from existing customs, This is probably the reason why it 
is that, in the center and south of France, or in the Ardéche and 
Aveyron, rough stone monuments are so numerous, yet have de- 
veloped so few facts. Owing to the life led by the inhabitants 
and the relative isolation of this region, the old customs and 
ancient beliefs are better preserved than they are in those places 
which are more thickly populated and more open. 

Up to the present time the geographic distribution of ob- 
servations made concerning the survival of the worship of stones 
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is interesting to study, though one cannot draw definite conclu- 
sions from them. The most numerous and most typical monu- 
ments are found in western France. Out of one hundred and 
filty of this class which are recorded, about one hundred are 
found in the ancient provinces of Brittany, Poitou, and Nor- 
mandy, where popular traditions, it is true, have long been 
studied: except in the first locality, however, they are not rich in 
megaliths. Another, less important, group corresponds to the 
Orléanais, to Ile-de-France, and to Picardy, In the cast, Bur- 
gundy alone furnishes a curious collection of facts; in the south, 
no appreciable numbers are encountered, except in certain 
parts of Provence and Languedoc. Outside of these localities, 
which constitute scarcely a fourth part of France, only isolated 
instances are noted. But it is probable that this void 1s due to 
lack of energy, or of familiarity on the part of investigators, lor 
several of these localities have preserved megalithic monuments, 
and in places numbers of them, and there have been found there 
many ¢utious facts which are connected with other folktales. 

It may be concluded that we are far from knowing all the 


practices now in use, but those which up to the present have been: 


established suffice to demonstrate that, alter eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, there yet exist in France very apparent vestiges of 
a stone worship more ancient than Druidism. It evidences itself 
in two aspects—one 18 purely pagan, in which it is almost clandes- 
tine and often individual and not easily discovered; in the other 
the ancient rite is-covered: with a veneer of Christianity, under 


Which it is easily recognized, even where the Church, in the hope. 


of destroying or of at least transforming it, has appeared to give 
it a sort_of consecration. 

In this study 1 have collected references to those practices 
which are herein noted, whether they were connected with natural 
stones, remarkable because of their peculiarities, or whether they 
Were connected with veritable megaliths; and I have also as- 
sembled those which often present no Christian characteristics 
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and which do not differ from them except by a slight though visible 
intervention of modern religion. 


STONES THE ABODES OF SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


It is probable that many centuries before our era the people 
of Gaul believed, as did many contemporaneous groups who 
were little advanced in civilization, that particular stones, because 
of their size or shape, or because of their odd form, were the 
abodes of supernatural beings which communicated to them a 
sort of power, This view still exists in France, and numberless 
contemporaneous legends relate that enormous rocks, or rocks of 
singular appearance, have been inhabited by the fairies or in 
rarer instances by hobgoblins; they have only very recently 
ceased to reside in them, and at times even now they are not 
very certain that these personages haye departed from them. 

Certain of these stones are considered as being powerful and 
sacred, and people yet continue to beg of them luck and happi- 
ness, and associate with them performances which, by their rude- 
ness, coarseness, and odd appearance, suggest great antiquity. 
These rites have probably preceded those of like character, 
modified at times, which more civilized tribes have conducted 
near the rough stones set up by the hands of men, or even on 
monuments themselves. One may call this worship pre-mega- 
fithec, and it appears to be the oldest, especially when the 
practices still take place on natural stones. 


SLIDING AND RUBBING 


Sliding (/a giissad?), the best-preserved of the pre-megalithic 
forms of worship, is characterized by the contact, at times brutish, 
of a part of the person of the believer with the stone itself. The 
most typical examples which have been preserved (and as the 
rites have no doubt generally been carried on in secret, much has 
escaped the observer) are in relation to love and fecundity. 
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In the north of Ille-et-Vilaine are a series of large blocks, at 
times, but not always, worn into cups, which have received the 
significant name of “ Roches Ecriantes” because the young girls, 
that they may soon be married, climb to the top of them and 
let themselves slide (in patois ¢cricr) to the bottom ; and some of 
them, indeed, are to a certain extent polished because of the oft- 
repeated ceremony, observed by numberless generations, which 
we are assured has been practised there! 

At Mouér, in the French portion of the Cétes-du-Nord, the 
girls have been, from time immemorial, s¢rasser on the highest 
block of white quartz of Lesmon, which has a rounded pyram- 
idal shape. It is very smooth on the side on which the sliding 
is done, and this polish is due to the numberless generations 
which, we are assured, have performed the practice there. In 
order that she may know whether she will be married within the 
year, the young girl, before letting herself slide, should turn up 
her skirts, and should she succeed in reaching the bottom without 
rubbing off the flesh, she is assured of soon finding a husband." 

At Mellé (Ille-et-Vilaine) the ' Roche Ecriante " was worn full 
of basins; on the rock of the same name at Montault,a neighbor- 
ing parish, inclined at an angle of 45", there were visible evidences 
of numberless girls who had there ceriees. After the sliding it 
Was necessary to place on the stone, which, however, no one must 
sce done, a little piece of cloth or ribbon." 

This custom has been shown to exist in localities quite far 
from Brittany. The day of the feast of the patron, at Bonduen, 
in Provence, the young girls who wished to marry have fora long 
time gone to slide on a rock, behind the church, which forms an 
inclined plane, and which has become polished like marble. This 
performance was called /‘escourencio (barking).’ Those of the 
____| Danjou de ta Gane in AfAmeirer de da Secs And, a fifect Fide, 1352, pp. 
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valley of Ubayette (Basses-Alpes), for the purpose of finding a 
husband and to become fruitful, let themselves slide down an 
ancient sacred stone in the village of St Ours.’ 

La glissade appears rarely to have been practised on true 
megaliths, for the reason that they rarely present the inclination 
necessary to its accomplishment. It is, however, said at Loc- 
mariaker, in the Morbihan, that formerly every young girl who 
wished to marry within the year, on the night of the first of May 
eot on the large menhir, turned up her skirts and Jet herself slide 
from top to bottom.’ The menhir mentioned was the largest 
one known: but it is now broken in four pieces which lie on the 
ground; according to most authors it was still standing at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. This custom, which could 
not be followed when the stone stood vertical, twelve meters in 
height, is, then, relatively modern, yet it is possible that the 
young girls of the locality have come to follow, on the pieces, an 
ancient custom which was formerly held on some natural stone in 
the neighborhood. Z 

In the Belgian wadlone they had somewhat modified this 
custom, which was practised on the rock of Ride-Cul, near a 
chapel which they irreverently called “ Notre Dame de Ride-Cul.” 
Every year, on the 25th of March, this was the center of a 
pilgrimage, and the young people, both boys and girls, seated 
themselves on the top of the stone on little fagots of wood col- 
lected near by; then they let themselves slide down the rapid 
decline. From the incidents of the descent they drew omens 
and said: “If there is an upset ( glissement inferrompu), it isa sign 
that they must wait; if there js-a collision, it is that they are in 
love ; if there is a shock, it is a sign that they do not love; if there 
is a collision followed by a rolling off, it ts that they have agreed. 
They were not allowed to make the test over again.” 

Girard de Rialle, Myrihelanit Comparés, pi. 2. 
' Lionel Bonnemére in Revue aes Traditions Papnlaires, 1X, p. 124. 
® Walionia, V¥, p. 15. 
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It is not impossible that a great rock near Hyéres (Var), which 
is called the Sliding Stone, formerly served the purpose of a rite 
analogous to those here described, and that this stone was merely 
the survivor of a prior one. The young girls wishing to. marry 
within the year go to it and put on its summit a bouquet of 
myrtle; at the end of ten days they return, and if the myrtle is 
still on top the wish will come true; should it, however, have 
fallen off, they muist wait.’ 

This old and rude custom was observed only by those young 
girls who were anxious to have husbands—never by the men. It 
appears, indeed, that there may be cited rare instances In which 
the rite was performed after marriage. In some parts of Aisne 
it constituted a sort of ordeal which in later times assumed a 
facetious character which it did not formerly possess. In several 
villages there was a stone for the bride, upon which she was 
obliged to get on her marriage day. She sat there on a sabot 
and let herself slide the length of the incline. According to what 
happened at the bottom,—whether she arrived easily or without 
obstruction ; whether she went to the right or to the left, or kept 
in the middle—conclusions were drawn which were always ex- 
pressed in obscene language ; and if, for example, the sabot broke 
on coming to the bottom, the cry “She has broken her sabot !” 
would be ironically hallooed into the husband's cars" 

In several localities in France, at quite a distance from where 
this ceremony occurred, the expression “having broken her 
sabot " was equivalent to saying one had lost her virtue. This 
ceremony, which is almost always performed in connection with 
love affairs, appears also to have been employed to facilitate 
childbirth. Thus far, however, it has only been observed in Ain, 
a league from St Alban, near Poncin, where pregnant women, as 
late as the nineteenth century, in hope of having a happy de- 
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livery, let themselves slide from the top of a flat rock which is 
considerably inclined.’ 

Founded also on belief in the virtue in stones, the custom 
which may be designated by the name “rubbing” was more 
clearly phallic than was /a g/tssade, as it often consisted not 30 
much in the contact of the hind-parts of the suppliant, as in rub- 
bing the bare navel, or stomach, or perhaps the genital organs 
themselves. It appears, in fact, that the observers have not always 
described this custom without certain eliminations. Natural 
stones, or those erected by the hand of man, presented a relief of 
round or oblong shape, the appearance of which recalled a phallus 
and had probably suggested the act which was accomplished by 
means of it, and which, in a primitive period (and perhaps even 
now), constituted a sort of sacrifice to the genius of the stone, If 
the rapid slide gave the woman a shaking analogous to that of 
the “ gravity railroad,” the rubbing with the consecrated part of 
the stone might raise in them sensations of another nature. 

At Carnac the young girls who wanted a husband undressed. 
completely and went and rubbed their navels against a menhir 
especially devoted to this usage. The boys of marriageable age 
kept careful guard at a respectful distance from the place where 
the ceremony was practised.” In Eure-et-Loir they turned up 
their skirts, and in the evening rubbed their stomachs against a 
projection of the Pierre de Chantecoq, also called Mére aux 
Cailles, which is at a suitable height.’ Toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century love-sick girls gave themselves up ta the same 
practice on a stone of the covered way of the Roche Marie, near 
St Aubin du Cormier (Ille-et-Vilaine), which is now destroyed.’ 

Similar observances took place after the marriage, and in 
Finistére, at all events, the newly married people both took part, 
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The couple went afoot to the menhir of Plovarzel, the largest in 
the department, which has on two of its opposing faces a round 
knob at about a meter’s height, After having partly undressed, 
the woman on one side and the husband on the other rub their 
stomachs against one of the knobs. The man thinks, in acting 
thus, to have male children rather than girls, and the woman 
hopes in that way to be the mistress of the household. Near the 
market town of Moélan newly married people rub themselves, for 
alike object, ona menhir which hasan unevenness [am assured 
that the custom carried out on the stone of Plouarzel has recently 
become modified: the young married couple go there the second 
night after their marriage; the wife embraces the menhir from one 
side and the husband from the other, and if their lips happen to 
be just opposite one to the other the couple are assured of having 
male children, 

In Eure-et-Loir the young women who desired to have chil- 
dren rubbed their abdomens against a rough place in the Pierre 
de Chantecog. This stone had, as we have seen, the power of 
obtaining husbands for them.” The women of the neighborhood 
of Simandre (Ain) accomplished the same object on the menhir 
erected there.’ At St Ronan (Finistére) the young married people 
afew years since (and it is not certain that they do not stilldo 
$0) Came and rubbed their abdomens against the Jument de Pierre, 
a colossal stone standing in the middle of a moor and resem- 
bling a fabulous animal.’ To be confined “ every seven months” 
the women vent to render the same homage to the Pierre Longue, 
Near Dax, in Landes.’ About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the women of the country of Luchon, in order to be 
fruitful, rubbed themselves against a menhir on the mountain of 


' Paul du Chiteltier, Susmutsier des Afemuments Mépalithigues dn Finisthrs, p. 24. 
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Bourg d’Queil and they embraced it with fervor.’ Several of 
these blocks had the reputation of causing women to be 
fruitful, At the end of the eighteenth century, sterile wives 
rubbed themselves on two rocks of Locronan (Finist@re) where 
the wheels of a cart which carried the body of St Ronan left an 
impression. They assert at Cambry that the mother of the Duc 
de Coigny owed the Duke's birth to this operation twenty years 
after the marriage of his father At Sarrance (Basses Pyrénées) 
the women, saddened by not being mothers, came and devoutly. 
passed and repassed on a little rock named the “ Ronquet de Sent 
Nicoulas.”" At St Etienne, in Coglés (Ille-et-Vilaine), they 
rubbed themselves a short time since on a mushroom-like forma- 
tion on a rock which has on its summit a superb basin” 

in Auvergne this practice, slightly christianized and doubtless 
modified, according to tradition, was performed at the chapel of 
Orcival where sterile women, after having made three times the 
turn of a pillar, came and rubbed themselves against it.’ 

Rubbing against stones was not only efficacious in affairs 
touching love or fruitfulness; recourse was also had to it when 
it was desired to gain strength or to recover health. Up to 
the present time the most typical facts have been shown in Breton 
localities, and several of the stones to which they address them- 
selves bear the name of some biblical hero renowned for strength, 
and that of a holy Breton bishop to whom a similarity of name 
has very likely been worth the privilege. 

At Plemeur-Bodou (Cétes-du-Nord) to give strength to the 
children and young people they rub their loins against the stone 
af St Samson, near the chapel dedicated to that saint.’ The 
rock of the same name at Trégastel had a hollowed-out place 
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used by the pilgrims,’ the same as in the menhir at St Landun- 
nevez, Finistére, where it was the shoulder that was rubbed. 

In passing by Guimaec, the pilgrims who go to St-Jean-du- 
Doigt rub their backs against the highest one of thirteen stones 
of a megalithic monument of oval form called Bez-an-Inkinérez 
(“Tomb of the Spinner"), in the Hope of being preserved from 
rheumatism," Many persons accomplish the same observance on 
the shaft of the cross of the Sept Douleurs (“ Seven Griefs'") at 
the town of Batz (Loire-Inférieure), which is very ancient and has 
probably taken the place of a menhir.’ 


ASCENT OF AND FAUSING ON STONES 


In climbing up on stones remarkable for their peculiarities, or 
stones difficult te mount (at times even to sit on them), it was 
supposed one could obtain favors similar to those which were ob- 
tained by sliding or rubbing. Persons who wislied to marry with 
little delay had to climb to the top of the upright stone of Colom- 
biers, deposit a piece of money, and then jump down from the 
top. Two other stones in the neighborhood of Bayeux were the 
objects of similar observances." Those who could get to the top 
of the menhir of St Samson (Cétes-du-Nord) were assured of being 
married within the year.’ To obtain this result it is necessary 
that the young girl get up on the basin stone of St Etienne at 
Coglés (Ile-et-Vilaine) on which is clandestinely performed the 
rite of friction, that she remain there upright, and that she does 
not blush before the pilgrims forming the assembly at St 
Eustache.* 

In the neighborhood of Fougerais there is a “ Devil's Chair," 
on which it suffices if one sits during a particular time (at a 
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particular period of the year), in order that he or she whom the 
one had in view may finish by reciprocating his love.’ 

Other stones were associated with ancient marriage customs, 
and there were some, as for example the Pierre & la Mariée, of 
Gracay (Cher), upon which a bride had to dance on the day of her 
marriage, which bore a namte corresponding to this ceremony,’ 
In the Basses-Alpes they called “ Pierre des Epoux,” a conical 
stone to which the nearest relations of the husband conducted 
the bride after the religious ceremony; the bride sat there, resting 
one foot in a groove intended to receive it, and hoiding the left 
foot suspended. It was in this position that she received the 
congratulations of the members of both families.’ 

Sterile women also came to certain stones at Decines (Rhone), 
asking to be made fruitful; formerly they crouched on a mono- 
lith which stands in the middle of a field at a place called 
Pierrefrite,” at Locronan (Finistére); and afew years ago they lay 
down on the “Jument de Pierre” of St Ronan, a natural rock 
of colossal size." 

During the sixteenth century a statue which bore the name of 
a saint (of whose name there are many variants), and to which is 
attached a phallic significance, was regarded as having the same 
fruitful properties as the stones above mentioned, This is the 
way a contemporary writer describes the pilgrimage of which it 
was the objective: “St Guerlichon, which is an abbey of 
the town of Bourg-dieu, near Romorantin, and in several other 
places, prided itself to get with child as many women who would 
present themselves, provided that, during the time of their 
novena, they did not fail to recline in devotion on the blessed 
statue which lies down and is not tpright as are the others. Be- 
sides this, it is requisite that each day they drink a certain bever- 
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age which is mixed with the powder scraped from a certain part 
of it, which bears a name too indecent to mention.” ’ 

There were also stones which, by reason of their origin, or of 
their shape, imparted strength or health to those placed upon 
them or even to those who went to visit them. 

New-born children were exposed’on the table of the dolmen 
of Trie (Oise), The name of the stone, ‘To the New Born,” 
which the dolmen of Margon (Eure-ct-Loir) bears, connects 
itself, perhaps, to a similar custom.” 

At the time of the Troménie, or procession of St Ronan, 
fever patients, or persons subject to nervous disorders, did not 
fail to sit in an unevenness of the stone, which was a sort of 
natural chair, where the saint formerly came to meditate.” 

The sick who lay down near the Hautes-Bornes, in Aisne, on 
the night of St John’s day, awoke cured. The women pretend 
that by going to the stone of Clouise, in the forest of Villers- 
Cotterets, they cure themselves without uttering the name of 
the saint, whom they should invoke by cracking the fingers." 


PASSING THROUGH OR UNDER STONES 


Several stones were regarded as having a certain influence on 
destiny or health because of their having in them natural or arti- 
ficial holes. The ceremony consisted of introducing into the 
opening the head, the hand, or other members of the suppliant. 
In l'Aisne a number of these stones were to be seen. The 
head was usually placed in the hole for the purpose of questioning 
the future, and the young girls did so in order to see il they were 
destined to marry,” 

The peasants attributed a particular value to oaths exchanged 
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through the opening of the menhir of “ Draché" (Indre-et- 

Loire), and engaged couples were not content until the promise 
of marriage was exchanged through the stone; indeed, even the 

grass growing from the foot of it insured good luck.' At Allaines 

(Eure-et-Loir), young married people must visit the pierced stone 

and pass their arm into its. opening. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, M. Coquebert, an 
antiquarian, visited the dolmen of Tre (Oise), the bottom stone 
of which he says was pierced [rom one side to the other by an ir- 
regular hole, through which the people of the neighborhood were 
accustomed from time immemorial to pass their weak and feeble 
children under a firm conviction that it would give them health. 
In addition, it has lately preserved them from fevers. The chil- 
dren were introduced head first into this hole from the outer side.* 
In Aisne, young mothers, in order to overcome bad luck, had 
their children passed through a stone which had a hole in it, while 
in Eure-ct-Loir, in order to insure new-born children against 
witcheraft, they had them also passed through the hole jn the 
dalmen of Allaines, which is now destroyed.’ 

This custom, more or less christianized, is sametimes observed 
in churches. One reads in the proces werdal of a visit to: the church 
of St Jean de Marillais, in 1644, that the clergy stopped up a 
hole which was in the bottom of the altar, in order to allay the 
superstition practised by parents who inserted into it the heads 
of their children." . 

In Allier they placed the head of a young child into the 
opening made in the tomb of St Menoux, and they deposited 
an offering therein, in order that they might not become imbecile.” 
Not far from Courville (Eure-et-Loir), the mothers, in order that 
their children should walk alone, had their little feet passed into 
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the aperture of a pierced stone placed in a chapel called La 
Madelaine.’ ‘At Marcamps, in Gironde, was the hole of St 
Jean, made in a wall into which children were also introduced, 
This, however, lost its virtue altersome one passed a dog through 
it." Adults practised this observance less often than did the 
children; nor have I discovered it applied to megaliths, though it 
appears probable that such was the case. At Ivry the faithful 
passed their hands through a square hole in the back of the altar 
of the chapel of St Frambour, among the stones on which the 
saint rested when he was fatigued; -after this they drank water 
from a neighboring cistern.’ 

At Marly-le-Vicomte, when.a domestic animal became sick it 
was led to the Borne stone, which had a hole in it, and to obtain 
4 cure it was necessary to pass through the hole a piece of money: 
which was not picked up again." 

The act which consists of crawling under a stone slab, where 
the supports usually left but little space between it and the ground, 
does not connect itself, so directly as did those preceding it, with 
megalithic worship. Although such a practice was anciently per- 
formed, it does not appear to have taken place under the slabs 
covering dolmens, As these were almost invariably hidden under 
a4tumulus, they could not, except in rare instances, serve the pur- 
post, and even if they did, the practice was not undertaken except 
in relatively modern times, after their mortuary purpose was 
forgotten, I do not believe that any one has discovered a single 
example of a passage under. a megalithic monument which has not 
been subjected te some modification. 

The monk Jacques Demai, in his Pie de Sarate Ciottide, pub- 
lished in 1613, speaks of the custom the pilgrims had of passing 
three times under a stone table which was on the plaza of An- 
delys, near the fountain of that saint, and which was destroyed in 
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1799. It was possibly an ancient dolmen that had been the tomb 
of St Etbin in Eure, It was tool-dressed about 1895, and trans- 
formed into a table supported by four little columns under which 
people passed in vain to be cured of pains in the back, as was the 
case with the great stone of Ymare in Seine-Inférieure, which now 
forms a roughly squared table with a cross engraved on one of its 
angles. It stands but eighty centimeters from the ground, and 
in order to be cured of rheumatism, or even of madness, one mist 
not, in passing under, touch it with his back, nor must the knees 
touch the earth," 

At present such little monuments are almost always found ‘in 
churches and are often said to enclose the body of some saint. 
Quite a large number have been brought to light under which the 
rite is yet performed, a few only of which I will note. 

According to a belief prevailing in the city of Noirmoutier 
all persons suffering from fever who pass, by crawling, under the 
tomb of St Filbert are invariably cured; those who crawl! through 
the two passages which are worn through the monument will 
marry within the year.’ Pilgrims who drag themselves on their 
knees between the two supports under the tomb of St Villebrand, 
in the church of St Vulbas, on his feast day, are cured of stomach 
ache or colic. There is preserved in the church of St Villers, St 
Sépulere (Oise), a stone under which they pass sick children." 


EXCIRCLING THE STONE 


The ceremony of encircling the stone, especially when it was 
not performed by a single individual, took the form of a dance or 
procession ; it possessed an efficacy similar to that of the cus 
toms already described, and was performed for the same purpose. 

Tn Auvergne, on the plateau of Puy.de-Mouton, above the 
anciently inhabited prottos a statue of the virgin has replaced a 
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megalithic monument called the “Pierre Fade,” around which 
formerly on a wedding day all the invited guests promenaded 
while the newly married couple danced around it three times that 
the union might be fruitful and the woman a good nurse.’ 

In about 1880, not far from Carnac, people who had been 
married many years and were childless came at the moment of 
the full moon to a menhir, took off their clothes,and the woman 
set herself to running around the menhir, endeavoring to escape 
the pursuit of her husband, which she ended, however, by. allow- 
ing herself ta be caught. The relatives kept watch to prevent in- 
quisitive persons from coming and interfering with those engaged 
in this singular custom which, it appears, still takes place: at 
times." 

At the end of the eighteenth century, each year on the 15th 
of August, before sunrise, the women of Croisic left their houses, 
and all of them holding each others’ hands and crying out at the 
top of their voices, went in the direction of the Pierre Longue, 
around) which they danced all the morning.” At Locronan the 
pilgrims three times circled the rock on which is the chair of St 
Ronan." 

One Sunday in 1836 an antiquarian of Poitou observed two 
men anda woman who had gone to Poitiers for the ftte of Ste 
Radegonde; they stopped at the foot of the Pierre Levée and 
began to march in procession and made its circuit three times. 
Having arrived at the place of beginning, they kissed the stone, 
and alter making the sign of the cross, continued their route." 
The observer does not say what the object of this ceremony was, 
but from other things done elsewhere we do know why people 
addressed themselves to stones. 
re 
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In the Bocage Normand mothers of conscripts go to the Pierre 
Dyallon, place a bough on the dolmen, and go around it back- 
wards in order that their sons may draw a good number.’ The 
husbands whose wives domincer them and make them miserable 
(others say who fear to be betrayed) went in the night and 
hopped around the rock at Combourtillé (Ille-et-Vilaine)." At 
Villars (Eure-et-Loir) they make the horses which are attacked 


with colic go around a piece of ground called Perron de St 
Blaise." 


FRAGMENTS OF STONE 


On love, generation, and happiness, fragments of certain stones 
had an influence analogous to that attributed to certain natural 
stones or to megaliths. Attimes they amounted toa real charm. 
In Picardy it was said to young girls: “Woes wis marteres ech” 
Paunee ct, vos aves des Merres ed’ capucin dans vo poche,’ This was 
in allusion to the popular belief according to which every young 
girl who takes a little piece of astone on which a Capuchin prisoner 
in the great tower of Ham left his impress, gets married before 
the year rolls round," 

In the Beaujolais, women afflicted with sterility scraped a 
stone placed in an isolated chapel in the middle of the prairies.’ 
At St Sernin des Bois (Sadne-ct-Loire), they scraped the statue of 
St Freluchot.” In order to facilitate childbirth, thase who were 
believers carried away fragments of a stone which formerly existed 
at Avensan in Gironde.” 

To be protected from sickness, each of the pilgrims selected a 
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piece of gravel of Arrayé, which is to be seen on the road to St 
Sauveur in the Hautes-Pyréndées.’ 

Particles of stone play a considerable réle in the medicine 
of superstition. Its use is ancient; and if most often the dust of 
the stones, mixed with the drink of sick persons, came from the 
tombs or from the statues of saints, there were some that were 
taken from megaliths. 

Persons attacked with fever scrape an enormous rough stone, 
at the edge of Laissac-les-Chateaux and of Persac (Vienne), called 
(no one knows why) by the name of St Sirot; or they scraped the 
large Pierre de Chenet in the same quarter on which they piace, 
28 offerings, pins and farthings. The dust is mixed with water 
which they drink nine mornings in succession.’ In La Bresse, 
young mothers, in order to stop the crying of their nursing chil- 
dren, make them take fragments of astone placed in the midst of 
the vines at a place called St Clément (perhaps for St Calmant) 
inthe parish of Vounas,in Ain." At St Cénéry sur Cére they 
scrape a meénhir to cure colic in children, 

The custom of breaking fragments from tombs or statues 
extends to a very ancient period; following an ancient custom of 
which Gregory of Tours speaks (in the sixth century), the people 
scraped stone from the tomb of St Marcel at Paris, and its dust, 
nixed ina glass of water, passed asa specific for several diseases.” 

In the seventeenth century, pilgrims attacked with fever or 
toothache scraped or ate the stone of the tomb of St Thomas at 
Poitiers, and women gave it ta their children also to cure them 
of toothache,” Numberless examples have in our time been 
brought to light concerning the efficacy of fragments of stones 
SS 
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over tombs. The peasants make holes, in the shape of drinking- 
cups, in the limestone of the tombof the very blessed Barthélemy 
Picqueray, placed in a little chapel near Cherbourg; they fill them 
with water and dilute it with the scrapings of the stone and give 
it to their children to drink.’ To cure themselves of fever, the 
people of Déols (Indre) drink the marble dust from a tomb.in a 
erypt of the church. At Cernay (Vienne) the particles produced 
by scraping the tomb of St Serein were mixed with water from 
the fountain of the same name; those of the mortuary stone of 
the Holy Virgin were put in the drink given to fever patients. 

Sometimes the people, of their own volition, transformed the 
effigies {rom the graves of the nobility and gentry into the statues 
of saints. That of a chevalier which was in the church of Vigeau 
(Vienne) had received the name of St Eutrope; the relatives 
of the sick people had scraped with a knife that part which corre- 
sponded to the seat of pain of the sick person, who was made to 
take itinan infusion, If the matter concerned children, the dust 
was put into their stockings or their shoes." 

At the abbey of Grainetitre (Vendée), a stone statue an the 
tomb of a lord of Parthenay, whose life had been far from edily- 
ing, Was venerated as that of a saint and they called it St 
Rognoux, They scraped the nose of this statue and made the 
children who were troubled with scurf swallow the dust in order 
to effect acure. After the destruction of the abbey the head of 
this statue was placed at the foot of the cross ina niche which 
was enclosed by an iron grating. This obstruction was soon 
broken down by the devotees, and for want of a nose, which had 
completely disappeared, they now scrape other parts of the body.’ 
Sometimes this practice was associated with the worship of heal- 
ing waters which ran in the neighborhood. At St Sernin dea Bois 
the pilgrims scraped the statue of St Plotat and made such chil- 
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dren as suffered from general debility drink the dust diluted in 
water taken from a neighboring spring.' Fragments from the 
stone of the altar of the chapel of St Benoit, at Maillé (Vienne), 
were diluted in the water of the spring. People suffering from 
fever who go to drink the water of the pool of Paizay-4le-Sac, not 
lar from a chapel dedicated to Ste Marie the Egyptian, mix with 
ita little powder scraped from the stone of the ancient sanctuary. 

In order to slightly christianize the practice, it appears that 
certain stones from which individuals came to demand cures had 
been carried into churches. Several ancient chapels of Beaujolais 
did, or do yet, enclose miraculous stones the surfaces of which are 
scraped by the aid of a knife; the powder thus obtained is swal- 
lowed and the patients are thereby cured of various diseases. 
That which was in the chapel of St Ennemond, and which was 
efficacious against the toothache and colic, has been taken into 
the neighboring court-yard; yet it is still honored by numerous 
Pilgrims retaining faith in its virtue, who, alter kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, do not forget the miraculous powder, the real 
object of their pilgrimage." 


MARVELOUS IMPRESSIONS IX STONES 


Marvelous impressions are the object of a worship similar to 
that of great natural stones and megaliths, and is probably as 
ancient, since it is found established in numbers of places almost 
in the beginnings of history. In France, if they are found far 
back in antiquity, they are posterior to the establishment of 
Christianity, but the impressions attributed to heroes or to gods 
were visited doubtless by the faithful who came to ask of them 
for either health or happiness, It is very likely that the apostles 
Were not able to destroy the secular observances all at once, and 
in Consequence they adopted in regard to them the same methods 
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as they did for the springs, and replaced the name of a pagan 
deity with that of a popular saint who was renowned for his 
miracies. Thisis the reason that there are found in Borgundy, and 
in near-by regions, so many “ Stepsof St Martin” or of his favorite 
steed. According to a local historian,' they stake out, so to say, 
the evangelical journeys. Besides, the church followed the same 
policy, and the names of illustrious saints of local] celebrity 
replaced those of local divinities without entirely effacing them. 
Visits continued under the name of pilgrimages and with modih- 
cations of the customs more apparent than real. 

Gregory of Tours cites several of these impressions signalized 
by public veneration, and among them those of a stone in the 
Basilica of Tours on which the saint had sat" At Poitiers they 
had erected the church of "Pas Dieu” at the place where his 
foot had rested, marked after his appearance to Ste Radegonde.” 
One of the most ancient pilgrimages of this region took place at 
“Pas de St Martin” at St Martin la Rivitres La Pepra def 
FPichat dff Boun Diow (“The Stone of the Sin of the Good 
Lord”), at Louignac, in Limousin, which has an iinpression the 
shape of a foot, is the object of an immemorial worship.’ One 
could multiply these examples, but I will speak here especially only 
of the observances which, either with or without Christian veneer, 
connect themselves with a worship of probable pagan origin,. 

It is very likely that there has been conducted near these im- 
pressions practices related to love and fruitfulness, and, as has 
been already seen, that several of these stones upon which a 
glissade, or rubbing, was practised had cups or basins cut into 
them,—circumstances which had contributed to cause them to be 
chosen for these rites. Up to the present time there have been 
brought to light but a small number of observances in connection 
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with this class of ideas; it appears, however, that one can connect 
them with a sort of ordeal which was practised at Neuilly St 
Front, near the Chateau Thierry, where the married couple 
went to the place called the “ Desert," where there was an im- 
mense sandstone rock, on the surface of which were to be scen 
two large and deep natural furrows. There they poured out wine 
which the newly married couple must drink, one at the end of 
each furrow, and from the manner in which they drank different 
Prognostications were drawn,' 

A frequent custom in the worship of stones is that in which 
the believer places his body in contact with that to which he 
attributes power. This is also done when visits are made to the 
reputed miraculous impressions. 

At Spa (Belgium), women who wish to conceive put their foot 
ina groove in a stone called the “ Pasde St Remacle.""* They place 
the feet of children who are slow in learning to walk in three im- 
pressions left by the footprint of the Virgin at Ménéac in French 
Morbihan.' At Brignoux (Vienne), the mothers carry them to 
the depressions ina large rock left by the slipper of St Martin. 
The custom is that after praying at the foot of the cross which 
surmounts it, there are deposited in the impression some pieces of 
money destined for the poor of the neighborhood who, in ex- 
change, should say a prayer for the benefit of the donor." 

The pilgrims press: their foot on the footprint of the Virgin 
which is at a short distance from the chapel of St Laurent in 
Deunx.Sévres." 

In Beaujolais, they carry children who are slow to walk to 
4 groove in a rock called “ Pierre de Clevis.” In St Romain de 
Popey they urinate in the cavity and we are assured the cure 
quickly follows.' 
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New-born children who have a certain blue vein visible under 
the eyebrows, which they call “mal de St Divy,” are taken to 
Dirinon to the stone where Ste Nonne, mother of St Divy, left 
the impression of her knees, in order that the saint may preserve 
them from the premature death which the sign portends.’ 

At Besné (Loire-Inférieure), the bed of St Secondel—a 
granite fissure which served as a bed for this blessed hermit—is 
ased for rubbing the pilgrims who lie down there.” Peasants lic 
down and invoke St Etienne in one of the basin stones which 
are seen-at Plumergat,in the Morbihan.’ Mothers cradle their 
sick infants in the hollow of the horse of St Martin, at Vertolay, 
in the Puy-de-Déme‘; at Pluzunet (Cétes-du-Nord) they roll 
feeble children in the bed of St Idunet, which is a depression in 
a natural block that answered asa couch for the saint. In addi- 
tion, they whip them with a broom which they afterward use in 
sweeping the stone." 

Every year on August 6th, from time immemorial the lame, 
the paralytic, the sick of every kind, come to the chapel conse- 
crated to St Estapin on the top of a mountain at a short distance 
from Dourgues (Aude). They make the tour nine times and 
then go to the platform on which rocks full of holes slightly pro- 
ject from the earth. Then each one finds a remedy for his 
misery, All that is necessary is for him to insert the afflicted part 
into the hole in the stone to which it corresponds, The holes are 
of different caliber, corresponding to the head, the thighs, the 
arms, etc. This ceremony once performed, all attending are 
cured.” In Basse-Bretagne the same custom is observed; when 
one has an injured member, he goes and places it in the hole that 
is on the surface of a large block of naturally rounded stone 
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which was formerly in a field near the village of Kerangolet, in 
Gouesnou, and which is today in a little chapel near the country 
town.’ 

The believers who make pilgrimages to the rock where Ste 
Procule left the impressions of her head, body, and arms, do not 
fail to apply to them their own limbs. 

The efficacy of visits to impressions, like those made in stones 
and fountains, depended also on the time of the day or night 
when they were made, which is an indication of the antiquity of 
the practice. 

In Haute-Loire, about 1807, numbers of pilgrims visited 
4 Certain rock in which there were holes, and which bore the 
name" Pierre-de-St-Martin.” The worship, which the clergy 
had vainly sought to destroy, had no satisfactory result unless 
performed before the rising or after the setting of the aun." 


WATER FROM MARVELOUS DEPRESSIONS 


Water remaining in basins or depressions were also effective in 
the case of illness, as was that of miraculous fountains. Several of 
these little fountains were said to be inexhaustible. 

Water in the depressions of the worn side of the “ Pierre 
St Benoit,” or of the “ Pierre qui Pleure,” at St James (Manche), 
always returns again into the cavities, no matter what is done to 
keep itout! If one succeeds in drying it up in the evening, it 
‘appears again the next morning.’ In Mayenne they assert 
that it is impossible to staunch that which refills the channels 
of the wornside of the Bertellitre.’ 

I have been unable to discover any documents prior to the 
fifteenth century which mention a belief in the curative efficacy 
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of these waters, but the custom is probably extremely old, and 
the passage which follows the Avangiles des Quenowilles evi- 
dences a custom which has long had but a traditional existence. 
Should a woman twist her foot, it becomes necessary for her hus 
band to make a pilgrimage to Monseigneur St Martin for her 
health, and that he bring back the washings of the feet of St 
Martin's horse and with it wash her foot and it will in a short time 
get well! This sovereign water for strains was probably taken 
from the small cistern of the worn part of the “ Polissoir St Mar- 
tin’ at Assevilliers, in La Somme, which is not far from Artois or 
from Flanders, where it is believed that this litthe book was 
composed, 

The water of several small cisterns in Eure-et-Loir is used 
for the treatment of fevers. They came to drink the water which 
remained in the hollows of the poftssorr, called the “ Pierre de St 
Martin,” at Nettonville and of that called the “Puits de St 
Martin” at Civray; they prayed on this stone and placed on it an 
offering. Women called “ travelers’ came from afar filty years 
ago to seek health for the sick who could not come themselves.’ 

In La Creuse those suffering from fevers drank the water con- 
tained in three basins of the block Lo Freire de wan Ehalat, at Soub- 
rebost, so called because it has quite coarsely cut in its sides, nine 
large steps by means of which one gets on top of it. In addition, 
one should throw from there, unseen, a piece of money or a pin. 
So Cancalon" relates that to them was attributed the power of 
healing eruptive diseases of the head; for this purpose they 
placed the upper part of the child's body in the little basin and 
washed it with the water contained in the larger one.” At St 
Symphorien, near Uchon, persons formerly came to be cured of 
scurf, who washed the head in the large basin seen there, which 
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contains water throughout the whole season.’ The rain-water 
which accumulated in a basin stone worn into the shape of an 
angel and dedicated to St Mene, not far from the little town of 
Grandrieu (Creuse), like that of St Andéol, had the reputation of 
curing cutaneous eruptions ; formerly the lotion was followed by 
offerings of money. As the water is quite dirty, because there 
are left there the head-dresses and caps of contaminated children, 
this basin was the object of an ironical verse : 


Din lou bassin de Sain Mén 
Aquel qu’s pas la rougno, I'y prén," 


People afflicted with skin diseases came to bathe in a cradle- 
shaped rock of a small stream in the neighborhood of St 
Arnoux.’ The water in the grooves of the “ Pierre qui Pleure,” at 
St James (Manche), cures fevers, several sicknesses of infancy, 
and trouble with the eyes.’ The water of a basin hollowed in 
a block of granite near the village of Termes, in La Creuse, also 
cured sore eyes, as did that which oozes into a little natural cup 
inthe gorge of Tarn, near the hermitage of St Hilaire. After 
washing, they generally threw into it a pin stuck into a piece of 
the clothes of the sick person.’ 

The largest of the twenty-five hollows of a rock at Plouescat 
(Finist&re), not far from the guard-house of St Eden, always holds 
water which passes for being miraculous against pains and sicl- 
ness in domestic animals, and the pilgrims did not fail to carry 
some of it home with them." Horses attacked with colic are 
cured with the water in the cup of the “ Polissoir of St Martin“ 
at Assevilliers (Somme), where this blessed one watered his horse. 
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The sick animal should drink from this basin and then turn sev- 
eral times around the stone.’ | 

At the time of persistent drought, they went to basin rocks, 
the cavities of which were ordinarily filled with water the year 
round, and there they performed acts similar to those employed 
in the case of real fountains. The neighboring people toa the 
“Pierre Pourtue” or pierced stone at Laizy, which bears the im- 
press of the horse of St Julien, poured out hely water which they 
stirred with a stick or branch of boxwood, saying prayers at the 
same time." At the “ Baume d'Ordenche”™ the peasants goin a 
procession to a basin worn in the basalt, which they call “ Fenétre 
ou Tronc de St Laurent,” to pray for rain necessary for their 
crops." 


OFFERINGS 


Those who come to ask of the stones happiness or health, 
often deposit, after the accomplishment of the principal cere- 
mony, offerings intended for the genii whom they desire to peti- 
tion, Several of these presents were made to megaliths and bore 
relation to love. At Montault, at Mellé (Ille-et-Vilaine), subse- 
quent to /a gitssad’, the young girls had to place on the stone a 
little piece of cloth or ribbon.’ Those also who climbed on to the 
erect stone of Colombitres, in order to be married during the year, 
left there a piece of money.’ 

in the beginning of the last century young girls wishing to 
procure husbands for themselves placed in the fissures of the men- 
hirs of Long-Boél (Seine-Inférieure) lakes of wool and amulets; 
this custom was verified near Guérande, in 1820, by M. Mont- 
bret, who found in the clefts of the dolmen pieces of rose-colored 
woolen goods tied with tinsel, and they told him that these offer- 
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ings were made in safe hiding-places by young girls who hoped to 
be married during the year.’ 

There are still discovered in almost every hole or fissure of 
the menhir of “ Pierre Verte,” in the valley of Lunain (Seine-et- 
Marne), cither a nail or a pin, which are from the young people 
of the country who come to throw them in, in the hope of soon 
being married." From time to time there are found on the 
“Pierre St Martin” (Indre-et-Loire) sou pieces, fruit, bread, and 
cheese, which are offered there by those who attribute to the 
stone marvelous properties.’ 

Children carry ta the Mére aux Cailles (Eure-et-Loir) slices 
of bread and butter, confitures, etc,, which they place in a hole 
that is quite deeply worn in the side of the menhir." This is per- 
haps in remembrance of an observance on the island of Yeu, where 
the children, not very long ago, collected haphazard, on the road, 
two little stones and placed them on a small monolith situated 
between the town and the harbor, saying, “Grandmother, here is 


bread and Jard."* The mothers of the conscripts place on the 


" Pierre Dyallan,” before invoking it, the branch of a tree." For- 
merly it was the custom to go in the spring and deposit a hand- 
ful of trefoil on the dolmen called “ Palet-de-Gargantua,” at St 
Benoit-sur-Mer (Vendée), in order to be preserved from the 
horse Malet, which threw over a precipice those who mounted 
him.' 

The presents made to basin stones and to those bearing mar- 
velous impressions almost invariably had for their object the 
Procurement of health, Those who came to the “ Pierre-de- 
Terme" to be cured of trouble with their eyes, left a pin in the 
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basin.’ Pilgrims coming to the Baume d’Ordenche, to pray either 
for health or for rain, deposited sous in the cavity called the * Hole 
of St Laurent.”* ‘Those who, forthe cure of certain sickness, went 
to the * Pierre de St Mén,” near Grandrieu (Lozére), placed some 
moncy in the basin’; those suffering from fever deposited in that 
of the “ Pas de St Martin,” in Iffendic ({Ilte-et-Vilaine), pieces of 
money and ijittle wooden crosses." The mothers of children not 
yet able to walk alone, placed in the impression of the “ Mule de 
st Martin,” at Brignoux, some small change intended for the 
poor of the place, who, in taking it, were to say a prayer in the 
donor's favor." Those passing by placed there as offerings a 
sou, or flowers, or fruits, through a grating which protected it at 
a“ Pas de St Martin,” and at a “ Chaire de St Martin" in the 
difficult passage of “ Vaux Chinon.” * Formerly pious souls not 
content to pray near the overturned dolmen of the “ Pierres 
dAmuré ” (Deux-Sévres), offered to it little pieces of money.’ 

Sometimes the objects deposited on the mezaliths did not 
consist merely of an offering to the monument, but were con- 
nected rather with the widespread belief by which one can compel 
his sickness to pass into an inanimate object and rid himself of 
it by transmitting it to the one who picks it up. On-the island of 
S¢in, those suffering from fever have nine pebbles, which are car- 
ried in the sick person's handkerchief, placed for them at the foot 
of menhirs; the one taking these pebbles takes the fever.” 


RESPECT PAID TO MEGALITHS 


All who have concerned themselves with the opinions which 
the megaliths inspired to the people living near them, have con- 
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curred that they have been the objects of a certain regard mixed 
with fear, which is probably an unconscious survival of the far- 
distant epoch when they played a réle in the social or religious 
life with which we are but slightly acquainted, but’ which must 
have been notable. One rarely hears of irreverent acts being 
committed near them, or, at all events, that such should be the 
case among natives of their locality, but, on the contrary, one does 
at times encounter vestiges of the ancient veneration which is not 
without value in showing practices when the ancient religion and 
that now prevailing find each other, so to say, associated. In 
Aveyron the old people respectfully uncovered when they passed 
Near the dolmen of Claparédes called “|'Oustal de los Fode- 
rellos,””' but they also made the sign of the cross. To turn away 
witchcraft they did not fail to make the sign of the cross before 
the menhir of the * Femme Blanche " in the forest of Marcon." 

When the children were near a folfssoir of Nettonville 
(Eure-et-Loir}, called the “ Bénitier du Diable” because they 
say the cup was hollowed out for him, they dipped up a little of 
the water which remained there and made the sign of the cross.’ 

At times even the ceremonies in which the priests took part 
were held near these vestiges of another religion. Before 1789 
the clergy went in procession to the dolmen of Ste Madeleine 
(Charente), and about the same period they said mass-in a boat 
above Druidical stones which were visible fifteen feet under water 
between Le Guilvinee and Penmarch.’ 

A stone of the Bois de Bersillat, at Mingot, in Céte d'Or, 
bearing the impression of the four feet of a horse, was visited with 
devotion, as it was said to be the prints of the animal ridden by 
St Martin.” Formerly they kissed respectfully the footprints of the 
Virgin and the infant Jesus, near Moncontour de Bretagne; and 
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at the other extremity of France they kissed the footprint of the 
mare of Roland on the sacred rock of Ultréra.’ 

In Hautes-Pyrénées the guides and others who passed by, 
embraced the Caillou de Arrayé (the drawn-out pebble) in making 
the sign of the cross. This rock dominates an enormous landslip 
on the road to St Sauveur on which the Holy Virgin is said to 
have rested when she visited the country.’ 

It is very likely that the respect paid to stones remarkable 
for their size or other particular circumstance, was due to 
judicial acts of which tradition has retained a remembrance, 
because they were carried out near them. At St Gilles Pligeaux 
(Cétes-du-Nord), in the center of the Roche A Sec (Rach ar Lex, 
the “ Roche de ia Loi"), broken in 1810, there was a hole which 
was intended to receive the post which supported the movable 
dome under which were sheltered the judges who came there to 
dispense justice.” The “Selle & Dieu,’ at the edge of Arinthod, 
which was destroyed in 1838, was an isolated rough stone, stand- 
ing in-a lonely place, like a glass with a foot to it, it being more 
contracted in the middle of its height than at its extremities. 
It was provided with a place of natural form to sit upon, and 
according to local tradition the judge of the county formerly 
went there to hear the people's causes." In Aisne they refer to 
several natural stones near which justice was rendered in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and, indeed, at a period quite near our own. The best 
known was a large rock still to be seen at Dhuizel, in the parish 
of Braine; in the middle of the eighteenth century the menhir 
of Chavigny, canton of Soissons, and the “Pierre Noble “ at 
Vauregis; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and even 
in the eighteenth is seen mention of the acts performed near 
the " Grés qui va boire.""* 
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We are assured that the seigneurs formerly judged their 
vassals near the “ Pierres de la Justice" of the plain of Champ 
Armauld in the Deux-Sévres,' following the tradition of the three 
menhirs of Simandre, near Lyon, which are placed in a triangle 
and which have served as gallows to the Baron de Pierres.* 

In Haute-Loire it is said that the seigneurs collected the 
tithes near a large stone called La Carte.” The Chartreux of 
Gaillon (Eure) came to receive their rents near a defaced table 
which wag placed horizontally on two vertical stones, and it is 
pon this that, since time immemorial, the new Brothers of 
Charity of Aubevoie made their vows.' Formerly persons came 
here to render their vows of homage and faith to the chapter of 
the cathedral of Chartres in the place called “ Pierre de Main 
Verte” where there are to be seen four or five large stones in the 
middle of a field," 


In presenting the numerous facts which demonstrate the very 
apparent survival of the worship of stones in the most anciently 
civilized country of the Old World, I have systematically ab- 
stained from all comparisons with what has been shown to exist 
in other countries of Europe. Had I done so, I would have 
been necessarily very incomplete, for I do not think that an 
inventory, like that which I have the honor here to present, has 
been made in countries where megalithic monuments are still 
found in great numbers. 

I shall be very happy if this study gives to American students 
an incentive to seek the survival of stone worship among the 
aborigines of the New World. Their comparison with those of 
France would without doubt give many curious and interesting 
results, 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND FOSSIL REMAINS FROM. 
A SULPHUR SPRING AT AFTON, INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


By W. H, HOLMES 


INTRODUCTION 


During the summer of 1908 the attention of the Smithsonian 
Institution was called to a new site yielding fossil remains of the 
mastodon and mammoth, and numerous flint implements in close 
association with them, The information was furnished by Dr R. 
H. Harper, of Afton, Indian Territory, who, on making a super- 
ficial examination of the site, became convinced that the phe- 
nomena were of much scientific interest. Through his solicitation 
the National Museum took the matter up, and Mr F, A. Lucas, 
of the division of osteology, sent his assistant, Mr A, Stewart, 
to make investigations, the particular object being. to procure 
a complete skeleton of mammoth or mastodon for the Buffalo 
Exposition; but Mr Stewart found that the remains of fossil ani- 
mals at Afton were dissociated and fragmentary, and the investi- 
gation was abandoned after slight excavations had been made. 

Owing to the report that relics of human handiwork were 
found associated with the fossil remains, I resolved to visit Afton 
and make investigations. Setting out for the west on September 
26, I stopped over'a couple of days at Saint Louis to visit the 
fossil mastodon beds at Kimmswick, twenty-five miles south of 
the city and, in company with Mr C. W. Bechler and Mr T. D. 
Townsend, who are interested in the property and engaged in its 
exploration, spent a most instructive day at the site, The ques- 
tion of the association of human remains with those of the mam- 
moth and mastodon has also been raised at this place, but up to 
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the present time the evidence collected is not sufficiently strong 
to be at all conclusive. It is believed that the bones found 
which so closely resemble the humerus of man may be portions 
of the fibula of young mastodons, and that the flint implements, 
which are plentiful on the surface of the site, may have been only 
recently associated with the fossil remains. At any rate, it seems 
wise to suspend judgment in the case until more critical and 
exhaustive studies have been made. Resolving to return at an 
early date and make fuller examinations, I hastened on to Indian 
Territory, | 


THE SFRING AT AFTON 


The village of Alton, Indian Territory, a station on the Saint 
Louis and San Francisco Railway, is situated in the midst of 
a plain which occupies the angle between Arkansas river and its 
northern tributary, Neosho or Grand river. The former stream 
enters the Territory from Kansas on the north, flowing south. 
castward and passing into Arkansas at Fort Smith, while the 
Grand rises in southeastern Kansas and southwestern Missouri 
and flows southward across the plains, joining the Arkansas in 
Cherokee reservation, forty-five miles south of Afton. Forests 
grow along the more rugged bluffs and on the occasional low hills, 
but the general region is almost treeless. The country isnow very 
well settled, and farming and grazing are carried on with success, 

The geologic formations underlying the immediate region of 
Afton appear to be of Silurian age, the strata being approximately 
horizontal, but they are much obscured by superficial deposits 
save in the banks of the rivers and their larger tributaries. 

The springs, with which the fossil remains and artifacts are 
associated, are situated in a shallow wash at the very head of one 
ol the lateral branches of Horse creek, a tributary of the Neosho, 
falling into it from the north, The wash has no water, and 
Probably never carried a stream save in times of heavy rainfall or 
a3.a result of the melting of snow in the spring. In summer the 
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water from the springs sinks from sight a few hundred yards from 
the source. The wash, which ramifies in various directions, is in 
places two hundred feet wide, and has a level floor only slightly 
depressed beneath the surface of the surrounding prairie. In 
this flat space the sulphur springs rise, and the water, spreading 
out, forms a marshy aréa an acre or more in extent, which 
is much trampled by cattle when they have access to it, a5 it 
doubtless was at an earlier date by herds of buffalo and possibly 
by greater mammals that went before them. The surface is soft 
and spongy, sinking beneath the feet; and, in approaching the 
spring basin, it was necessary to lay down boards to insure a 
footing. 

The basin of the principal one of the three springs forming 
the group was boxed in with rough boards, a second and very 
weak spring occurring some forty feet to the west, and a third, 4 
little stronger, in a side wash perhaps a hundred and fifty yards 
to the northeast. The water rises in the principal spring so rap- 
idly that it requires quite steady dipping on the part of a single 
workman to keep the flow down. It is quite clear and so slightly 
impregnated with sulphur that it is used by the people of the 
vicinity for drinking purposes. The flow is steady, not changing 
winter or summer, a fact which indicates the great depth of the 
source — probably in the reservoirs from which the artesian water 
of the general region is obtained. 


TRADITIONS REGARDING THE SPRING 


In the neighborhood the spring has the reputation of possess 
ing unusual medicinal qualities, and it is said that the aborigines 
of the region were formerly in the habit of gathering from all 
directions and camping near it for the purpose of drinking the 
water. This tradition refers, apparently, to the Cherokee; but 
since these people are recent arrivals in the west and appear 
to have no definite knowledge of the matter, I was inclined to 
believe that the tradition related to the tribes who preceded them 
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in the region, and that the qualities of the spring were not medi- 
cinal, as we understand the term, but magical attributes such as 
are commonly associated with sources of water supply by primi- 
tive peoples. This point will receive attention later. Careful 
search in the vicinity of the springs failed to bring to light even 
the most meager traces of aboriginal occupancy. 
FIRST CLEARING OUT OF THE SPRING 

At an early date a barre! was set into the soft ground to 
receive and retain the water, and about fourteen years ago this 
wis superseded by a strong box, but as the boards were sharp- 
ened and driven down the deposit of Aints in the spring was not 
seriously disturbed. Later a new box was set inside of the old 
one, and in cleaning out the reservoir many implements and 
bones were found. It is stated that at that time a bushel or 
more of the flints were thrown out and distributed among various 
persons.’ Jt is much to be regretted that none of these have 
been preserved. Subsequent cleanings out yielded additional 
implements, and in the summer of 1901, Dr Harper obtained 
about one hundred and fifty specimens and some fossil teeth, 
and these have been presented to the Smithsonian Institution, 
In June, tg01, Mr Stewart visited the place and made the slight 
©xcavations already referred to, but did not penetrate deep enough 
to discover the deposit of implements. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS*® 


Having procured workmen and supplied myself with all neces- 
Siry tools and appliances, I built a long trough to carry the water 
well away from the spring and at once began the work of bailing 
ont the basin. The box was about four feet square and made of 
ee 

ile should te noted thay The Lie relating ta thie period af the history af the 
‘pring vary. considerably, 

‘My thanks are due to Dr Dawson, owner of the property. for the privilege of 
making excavations. { mitxt add aleo that most valuable aid was given in the work of 
*tcavation by Mr Delancey Gill, of the Hureau of American Ethnology, who accom- 
panied me on the trip. 
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heavy boards held in place by timbers on the inside, About four 
feet from the surface of the ground silt was encountered, then 
sand and fine gravel, and with these latter came up teeth of small 
mammals and an occasional mammoth tooth, also some flint 
implements, the number increasing as descent was made. When 
comparatively firm gravels were reached, at five or five and one- 
half feet, the teeth and flints were found in great abundance, and 
the shovel, which was now brought into use, when inserted be- 
neath the lower ends of the boards at the northern side, came out 
half filled with the handsome blue and white spearpoints and 
knives, and along with these were bones of horses, deer, buffalo, 
and wolves, <A little further excavation beneath the northern 
margin of the box brought to light the head of a buffalo, and 
antlers and bones of two or more deer. With the deposit were 
also a number of implements made of deer antler which resemble 
very Closely the hammers and pressure-flaking implements used 
by the tribes of the region in shaping flint. 

The spring box, now being without sufficient support on the 
inside, collapsed, letting in. the beds of soft muck and sand. It 
thus became necessary to make excavations outside of the spring 
basin sufficiently extensive to enable the workmen to clear away 
the wrecked box and prevent further caving in. Removing the 
supernicial muck, which was about two feet in thickness, from 
a considerable area, it was found that it rested on the surface of 
a bed of compact and extremely fine sand, which was quite firm 
save about the spring box where it had been disturbed by the 
original cleaning out of the spring and by the slight excavations 
of Mr Stewart. In the muck nothing excepting a few fragments 
of bones of buffalo were encountered, and there were only occa- 
sional specimens in the sand, The discovery of a large spear- 
point in the sand at a depth of three feet from the surface of the 
ground was a surprise. This was, perhaps, three or four feet 
horizontally from the northern side of the box as it originally 
stood. Since this locality had been undoubtedly a resort of the 
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buffalo for a long period, instances must now and then have 
occurred of the death of wounded animals whose bodies con- 
tained the missiles shot into them, and in this way it is easy to” 
account for the finding of stray spearpoints, and these naturally 
would occur at depths in the formations as great as were reached 
by the bones of the animals themselves. 

Half aday was consumed in getting rid of the wrecked box and 
clearing out the muck and water, A pump was used to remove 
the water, and this work was kept up all night to prevent flood- 
ing; but on the second night the pump failed and the whole place 
Was soon under water, causing much delay. Reaching finally 
the level of the flint deposit in the spring, we began to en- 
counter the implements and took out a hundred or more, be- 
sides additional bones of the buffalo, elk; deer, and wolf. The 
inding of the flints was under such conditions of water encroach- 
ment and deep shadow that it was not possible to obtain photo- 
graphs; but this seemed of little consequence, as the specimens 
did not occur in any particular order. They were piled together 
as if deposited, mainly at least, at one time, in the mouth of the 
spring. The main body of them had descended to a depth of 
from four to seven feet, and with the exception of a few stray 
pieces, such as those already referred to, they were included in a 
space not more than three feet in diameter. In this cluster also 
Were most of the modern bones as well as many of the ancient 
remains. At seven feet in depth there were no more flints, but 
occasional teeth of the horse occurred along with the great tecth 
of the mammoth. Work was continued long enough to make 
sure that there were no more flints, and some time was spent in 
adding to the collection of fossil teeth. Before the filling of the 
excavation, a new box, four feet square and seven fect deep, was 
set in the spring, and we had the pleasure of seeing the bubbling 
Water rise in it as the work went on. 
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THE FORMATIONS 


Other excavations were made at various points with the view 
of determining the nature and extent of the formations. After 
our departure from Afton, Dr Harper, working under my instruc- 
tions, sunk three pits —one north of the spring, twenty feet long 
and thirteen feet deep, which practically connected with the orig- 
inal excavation; a second, eleven [eet deep, twenty-five fect west 
of the spring; and a third, nine feet deep, south of the spring 
twenty-five feet away. 

The section (fig. 5) shows the geological formations, together 
with the position and relations of the various finds of bones and 
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implements. It is clear that the deposits of sand and gravel are 
not local, pertaining exclusively to the spring or even to: the 
spring group, but that they occupy a considerable area, as if de- 
posited in-a large body of water or by a river of considerable 
size. Our lowest excavation was only thirteen feet in depth, but 
the sounding rod indicated at least sixteen feet of finely commin- 
uted deposits. There is, however, considerable irregularity in the 
thickness of the formations examined, The muck bed, which is 
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two or three feet deep in the vicinity of the springs, gradually 
changes to sandy loam as the margins of the wash are reached. 
This muck represents merely the depth of disturbance by the feet 
of cattle and the consequent interference with free drainage of 
the water, the growth of marsh vegetation being the result of the 
constantly moist condition of the trampled area. The bed of 
sand bereath the muck has an approximately level upper.surface, 
but is not of uniform depth. It is three or four feet thick at the 
spring and ten or more twenty fect away. In the upper part it 
is extremely fine in texture, but lower there are layers of fine 
gravel, and Dr Harper reports, as a result of his examinations, 
that the sand and gravel are distinctly bedded as if laid down in 
water, The gravel consists almost wholly of chert, and in the 
main i3 finely comminuted but not uniformly water-vorn, a large 
part being angular or subangular. Many of the pebbles, and 
‘ven some of the fossil teeth, are coated completely with sulphide 
of iron, giving the eHect of gilding, 


FOSSIL REMALNS 


Our examinations developed the fact that the fossil remains 
were much more numerous in the spring and near it than else- 
where. There were more mammoth and mastodon teeth within 
a radius of three feet from the spring basin and between four and 
seven feet in depth than in all the other material examined In 
this restricted area there were at least one hundred mastodon 
teeth and perhaps twenty mammoth teeth, besides considerable 
numbers of teeth of fossil bison and horse, as well as the whole 
deposit of implements and recent bones. In the excavation 
north of the spring, twenty feet long, four feet wide, and thirteen 
feet deep, not halfa dozen teeth of all varicties were found, In 
all the excavations outside of the spring the distribution of fossil 
remaing was apparently quite uniform throughout the sand and 
gravel. Some of the teeth were beautifully preserved, others 
Were so disintegrated as to fall to pieces on being touched, while 
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fragments were common and presented the appearance of attri- 
tion from water transportation. . 

In seeking an explanation of the prevalence of mastodon and 
mammoth teeth in the spring, several surmises may be made. 
Possibly, if the spring is very ancient, the great pachyderms 
mired more frequently in its basin than elsewhere, leaving their 
bones in the muck. Possibly the spring funnel was a receptacle 
for such bones as were weathered out of neighboring formations 
and carried by water or by gravity into the opening; and possi- 
bly movements of the soft deposits, on occasions of particular dis- 
turbance or strong pressure from beneath, have been toward the 
points of least resistance at the spring. The finely comminuted 
materials, the sand and clay, would be carried away by the strong 
flow of water, and the great teeth and the coarse gravel would 
remain in the basin. At least one instance was observed of such 
movement in the deposits near the spring. A year or two pre- 
vious to my visit to Afton, and during the wet season, a body of 
liquid and semi-liquid material suddenly broke through the: sur- 
face of the ground tear the spring, like a bursting bubble, leaving 
a little hillock which is still distinetly visible. Such movements 
may have occurred from time to time, the direction being hori- 
zontal and toward the spring or directly or obliquely upward. 

But perhaps the most plausible theory that can be advanced 
to account for the accumulation of bones in the spring, is that 
when the place became an object of special attention on the part 
of the native tribes, such bones as were exposed in the vicinity 
were gathered and cast in as appropriate offerings to the beings 
supposed to inhabit it. This suggestion is strengthened by the 
fact that the ancient bones are more plentiful in exactly the area 
in which the bones of modern creatures and Indian implements 
are found, Indeed, it is not improbable, as elsewhere remarked, 
that the occurrence of these huge bones gave rise to the supersti- 
tion in the native mind that powerful spirits made this their 
dwelling-place —that the spring was the doorway to the realm 
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beneath. The remains of recent forms were nowhere more than 
four of five feet in depth, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
spring funnel where they were deeper and the teeth of a modern 
horse were, as already stated, found associated with mammoth 
teeth seven feet deep. 

It is clear that in the formations outside of the spring remains 
of the ancient creatures are quite uniformly distributed, and it 
appears that everywhere they are fragmental, the bones being 
separated and broken up as if subjected, af some past period, to 
vigorous transportation by water or to crushing under the feet of 
monsters trampling inthe muck. In some instances two or more 
teeth were so related as to show that they had been in place in 
the jawbone when carried to their present position. 

The remains of tusks were also fragmental, and in all cases in 
a state of disintegration so advanced that only small portions 
could be saved. The bones are broken with a sharp fracture as if 
already brittle from decay or silicification when the disturbing 
agencies were active, In the neighborhood storiesare told of the 
discovery, about the spring, of bones of great size, but the largest 
piece encountered in our excavations was half of the lower jaw of 
4 mastodon. 

The largest mammoth teeth are a lower tooth sixteen inches In 
lenpth, and an upper tooth eleven inches in length and very massive. 
Dr Lucas, observing the differences between two specimens (the 
one being finely and the other coarsely ribbed), expresses the 
opinion that they may possibly represent two varieties of mammoth 
—ilephas primigenius and Elephas onperator, the latter species, 
proposed by Cope, not as yet having been generally accepted. 

Associated intimately with the flint implements in the spring 
were some of the leg-bones of two or three buffalo, four or more 
deer, one elk, half a dozen wolves, and one or more horses, These 
were a little more widely distributed than the flints, but were 
distinctly 4 spring deposit, and it is not unlikely that their pres- 
ence also was in part or altogether due to human agency’, 
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[IMPLEMENTS FROM THE SPRING 

The implements found in the spring had been subjected to so 
much disturbance before my arrival that the exact nature of the 
original deposit could not be determined, They were in compact 
order as if dumped in a body, but much the same result would 
have followed from the casting in of single specimens or small 
lots at various times, since all would settle to the deepest possible 
point in the spring basin, the position and character of which has 
probably remained unchanged for along period. It is impossible 
to say whether or not the native tribes ever took the trouble fo 
excavate the basin, either for convenience in using the water, to 
increase the flow in dry seasons, or to facilitate the introduction 
of the implements; but if the objects deposited were, as we sup- 
pose, in the nature of offerings, the spring was a sacred place and 
no one would venture to disturb it under any circumstances. 

It-was noted that the remains of buffalo, deer, and wolf were 
intermingled with the implements and that they were not ass0- 
ciated as though the animals had died on the spot, but rather as 
if the separate bones or dismembered parts of the creatures had 
been thrown in with the implements. I am inclined to the view 
that they were cast in as offerings, since there seemed to be a very 
large and disproportionate number of bones of one kind; for ex- 
ample, not fewer than twenty or thirty of the large, straight lep- 
bones of the deer were associated directly with the flints. 

If statements coming from apparently reliable sources be cor- 
rect, more than half the deposit of implements had been removed 
before my arrival. I obtained altogether, counting fragments and 
partially shaped pieces, upward of eight hundred specimens, not 
quite half a bushel; so that there must have been at least @ 
bushel (some say a barrel) of implements in the original deposit, 
the number reaching somewhere between fifteen hundred and 
two thousand, They include arrowheads, spearpoints, knives and 
unspecialized blades, besides some roughed-our forms, and frag- 
ments. All were shaped by flaking, and the work is for the oreater 
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part exceedingly well done, The finished forms appear to be such 
as would be appropriate to the buffalo hunter equipped for the 
chase. The spear was, I believe, the main reliance of the Great 
Plains hunter: but bow and arrow were also in general use, 
especially for the smaller varieties of game. To pierce success- 
fully the teugh hide of the buffalo and penetrate to a vital part, 
the projectile point had to be thin, long, sharp-edged, and incisive, 
and the sulphur spring has furnished many perfect specimens of 
such (plate XI). Our museum collections contain nothing com- 
parable with them, and, excepting such as were probably broken 
by our excavating tools, all are in perfect condition, as if just from 
the finishing shop. It isa noteworthy fact that a large number 
of the spearpoints, as well as knives, had been freshly sharpened 
when the deposit was made, the old discolored surface being easily 
distinguished from the more recent chipping (plate X11). 

The knife also, of which there are many specimens, was of 
prime importance to the hunter. The thin blades are from three 
to six inches In length, from one inch to four inches in width, and 
show various stages of specialization and wear. Many are, ap- 
parently, freshly made leaf-shaped blades, while others have been 
sharpened and resharpened on one side so as to be scarcely more 
than half the original width (plate x1, 4,¢), One end of the blade 
is in all cases wider than the other, and, taking the narrow end a5 
the point of the implement, the sharpening is such as to indicate 
a right-handed use in nearly all cases. 

The chert of which the implements are made is of excellent 
quality; is white and bluish-gray in a majority of cases, but 
someé specimens are quite dark. It is not of the variety found so 
plentifully in the quarries of the region about Afton, but is of 
finer grain. The quarries four miles south of the village, as well 
as those on the Peoria reservation, twenty-five miles to the north- 
east, furnish a coarser material, generally somewhat yellowish in 
color, It is manifest that the flint is nearly all from a single 
quarry or froma group of sites yielding identical material, and 
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there is no doubt that these quarries will be found in good time 
and not far distant from the Afton springs. A very few pieces 
arte of other varieties of flint, such as are sometimes found scat- 
tered over the surface of the country, and some of these may 
have been brought in from distant points. 

One of the most striking features of these implements is that 
many of them show distinct evidences of recent reshaping. The 
old surfaces are quite dark, while the new flaking exposes the 
clean white material. Many arrowheads and spearpoints have 
been retrimmed, some slightly, others over a. large part of the 
surface; while the knives have been carefully sharpened along 
one edge (plate XI1,a), Strangely enough, there were many frac- 
ments and chips of chert scattered through the spring: deposits, 
as if work had been done on the spot or near at hand and the 
flakage thrown in along with the shaped objects. Traces of 
what appeared to be arrowshafts of reed were also found. 


HONE AND ANTLER IMPLEMENTS 


The bone implements were not at first recognized as such, 
and probably many were thrown away, being taken for mere 
fragments of bone. There are three varieties of these objects — 
two made of antler and the other from leg-bones of deer and birds. 
The most numerous are from the heavy end of the antler, and 
the length varies from four to seven inches, The base retains 
its natural form and the other end is slightly rounded off. These 
objects are of the type known as flint-flakers in the Middle West, 
and were probably supplied with handles fastened about the 
middle portion, making them available for roughing-out the flint 
blades by percussion, 

A second form is such as would be produced by dividing 
longitudinally the implement described above and rounding down. 
the ends and edges, They were associated with the flint knives, 
and in such an intimate way as to lead to the supposition that 
they may have served as handles, They could have been set 
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together in pairs inclosing the upper edge or back of the knife 
blade and lashed of cemented firmly in place. In two or three 
casts paira were found so nearly matching in size and curvature 
a3 to have been successfully employed in this way. It is to be 
noted that these objects are very like implements used in some 
regions for pressure-flaking in the final trimming and sharpening 
of flint implements. Such implements would naturally form a 
part of the set of toals carried by a hunter of the Stone Age when 
about to set out on a prolonged expedition. 

Among the many partially decayed objects of bone there were 
specimens resembling awis.. The larger are made of the lower leg- 
bone of deer or antelope, and the smaller of the leg-bone of some 
large bird—a heron or sand-hill crane. Such utensils were an 
essential feature of the outfit of the lodge-dweller of the Great 
Plains, whose clothing and dwellings were necessarily made of 
skins sewn together. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEPOSIT 


As already indicated, the conclusion was reached at the outset 
that the casting of implements into the spring was not a caching 
or hiding of these precious objects, much less an idle, meaningless 
act. Stone implements were the most important possessions of 
the hunting tribes, Stone was their iron and steel. A vast amount 
of labor was expended in digging it from its bed in the hills and 
in reducing jt to the forms desired, a work necessarily performed 
by men possessing great skill. The placing of these articles in 
the spring must, therefore, have been an act of great importance 
to the people concerned, and was doubtless in response to the 
demands of superstition, Water, and especially sources of 
water supply, have ever been regarded by primitive men, and 
even by some more advanced peoples, as dwelling places for spirit 
beings; and when sacrifices were: believed to be necessary, the 
Most precious possessions were cast in and no one was sufficiently 
bold to molest them. In fact, such a spot was generally regarded 
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as sacred, and was avoided by all save those who were properly 
qualified to approach and make the offerings — the medicine-men 
or priests. One of the most striking facts connected with the 
Afton spring is that, although tradition indicates that it was 4 
great gathering place for the native tribes, no traces of camping 
or dwelling were found in the vicinity. 

That sacrifice to: spirit occupants of springs was a widespread 
practice among the tribes of the west is clear, although observa- 
tions of the fact are somewhat rare. Dr J. Owen Dorsey tells us 
that the Dakotas believe the buffalo ta be of subterranean origin 
and refers to a tradition which asserts that one day when a prin- 
cipal man of one of the tribes was. fasting and praying to the 
Sun-god, he saw the ghost of a buffalo rising from a spring.’ 
The Sioux have also water-gods and mystic beings associated 
with bogs. 

In a recent publication by Dr A. S. Gatschet, reference is 
made to a sacred spring or well of the Omaha, located in western 
Kansas, as follows: 





“This curious water receptacle is situated an the top of a hill, and 
has.a nearly circular form with about thirty feet diameter, All the 
hunting tribes of the prairie regard it with a religious interest mixed 
with awe; the Pani called it, or call it still, AiécA-Wadushétl; the Oma- 
has, Vi-wayade, both names signifying sacred water. The miraculous 
quality of this pool, which chiefly astonishes the Indian mind, consists 
ina slow Tising of the water whenever a large number of people stand 
around the brink. ‘The water of the pool is perfectly limpid and con- 
sidered to be bottomless; it harbors an aquatic monster which engulfs 
all the objects thrown into it, and never sends them up again. Indians 
offer to it beads, arrows, kerchiefs, earrings, even blankets, and all 
sink down immediately, Before patting clay or paint on their faces, 
the Indians impregnated these aubstances with the water of the well 
They never drink of this water, but to allay their thirst they go to the 
neighboring Sciomon river. Before buffalo hunting became a thing of 
the past, large hunting parties of natives often gathered around this 
pond source, and the following narrative circulated among them 43 
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4 trothful report of what really occurred: Two Panis once returned 
with their horses. Having dismounted near the sacred water, one of 
the men stepped upon a turtle of the large species frequently found in 
the vicinity, about three feet long. The man’s feet stuck to the turtle; 
he could not disengage himself from its treacherous shell, and when 
the turtle ran with his charge into the pool, the Indian was soon beyond 
possible rescue, His stupefied companion had seen the occurrence 
and went home to tell the tale,” ' 
PEOPLES CONCERNED IN THE DEPOSIT 

The Afton region was occupied by tribes of Siouan stock, 
and particularly by the Osage who, in historic times, overran 
Neosho valley and neighboring districts. That it was some of 
these people who cast the offerings into the spring seems highly 
probable from the fact that the whole group of artifacts was just 
such as they would have used before the introduction of iron, 
and facts brought out by correspondence with the Indian agent 
for the Osage tribe make it certain that they alone were largely, 
if not wholly, responsible for the deposit. 

The following paragraph is quoted from a letter from Mr 
O. A. Mitscher, Indian agent at Pawhuska, to Dr R. Ht, Harper 
of Alton, who had written making inquiries + 

“Sta: Referrm g to your letter of the gth inst. relative to a certam 
spring located between Afton and Miami, in which were found numer- 
ous large teeth, about five hundred arrowpoints Or spearheads, etc, 
and asking me to Jearn from the Osage Indians what, i! anything, these 
signified, | have the honor to report that I submitted this matier fo 
old man Red Eagle, the oldest man in the Osage tnbe, who distinctly 
remembers the spring and states that it used to be the meeting place of 
the old medicine-men of the tribe when he was a young man; that the 
spring was held ag a sacred place, and the doctors met there ta hold 
their councils. 

“The arrowpoints or spearheads were worn by the medicine-men 35 
medals, Itwas the custom of the tribe to offer the spearheads and 
other tokens to appease nature or their gods hy depositing them in the 
stiring, which they considered holy ground, This custom was observed 
whenever the tribe went on the war-path, to insure victory; when a 

(Gamehet A. Sin Foneial af Amvrifan Fild- Love, vol, TF, mm iV. 
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éebild was born, to secure blessings for the child; and for any iinusual 
undertaking, to make it successful, These deposits of tokens in the 
springs were also good-luck offerings. 

“The spring was usually:a shrine resorted to by the old-time Indians 
to commune with the unseen world. This custom, however, isnot now 
In vogue, and has not been jiracticed by the Indians for some time. 

“Tam assured by Red Eagle that when he was a god, and before 
the white people intermingled with the Indians, it was the practice of 
the medicine-men and the leaders to gather at these springs for the pur- 
pose of holding councils, etc.” 

Some of the tribes farther west seem to have had similar 
practices, and instances of sacrifice to springs are recorded, Mr 
F. H. Cushing and Dr Walter Hough report the ceremonial use 
of springs in various localities,and Mr Thomas Ewbank speaks of 
a sacred spring near Zufl, New Mexico, as follows: 

“The spring is cleared out every year, when an offering is made 
to the spirtt of the font, of one or more water-pots, which are placed 
on the wall. A dozen or more whole ones were observed, while 
fragments abounded. Someof the remaining vases are reputed to have 
been offered centuries ago by the pueblo caciyues Specimens were 
brought away, notwithstanding the tradition that whoever abstracted 
one would be struck by lightning, As the Zufii Indians Jo not have 
recourse to artificial irrigation, they depend entirely on rain; and it 1s 
their belief that, if they neglected the annual ceremonies at the spring, 
their crops would be destroyed by drought."”’! 


Early in 1893 some Navaho Indians brought to Mr T. V- 
Keam, the trader at Keam’s Cafon, in northeastern Arizona, 
several specimens of antique pottery which they had uncov. 
ered while digging for water at a point about five miles south 
of the trading-post. Mr Keam had the Indians continue the 
work, with the result that in the course of a week's digging they 
unearthed several hundred specimens of ancient pottery. Mr 
James Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, published 
the following statement relating to these finds: 
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“On Sunday, February fz, in company with Mr Keam, IT rode over 
to the spot where the discovery had been made, It is in a rincon or 
side canyon, walled in by ateep cliffs perhaps r50 feet in height. 
Toward the south the canyen opens out into an extensive valley | Jedito 
valley] occupied by several families of Navajos with their herds of 
sheep and goats, At the north end of the canyon several springs ooze 
up through the rocks and sand drifts, and it was In excavating one of 
these that the discovery was made, Several springs have now been dug 
out, but pottery has been found only at one. On climbing the steep 
ascent to the top of the mesa we find the remains of the anctent pueblo 
overlooking the valley on the cast. It must have been an extensive 
settlement in its day, a8 large as any of the existing Hopi villuges, as the 
ruins cover an area of perhaps four acres, and the whole neighborhood 
is strewn with fragments Of stamped and painted pottery and flakes of 
flint and obsidian. ‘The foundations of the walls are still well pre- 
served, so.that the outlines of the room can be distinctly traced, and 
by digging ott the accumulated sand and débris it is probable that 
nearly the whole ground-plan might be restored. At the fnot of the 
cliff, toward the south, traces of burnt clay and charcoal show where 
the pottery was made, and the steps cul into the rock by which the 
ancient inhabitants descended to the spring are still piainly visible. 

“Several of the Indians were at work digging while we were there. 
They had excavated the principal spring, where the pottery had been 
found, down to bed clay, and had thrown the loosened sand out at the 
top. The instruments aged were their hands and two long-handled 
shovels. The ground all around was strewn with fragments of, pottery 
thrown out, and numerous other fragments were imbedded in the sand. 
It was evident that probably half the original number, including the 
largest specimens, had been destroyed in the digging process. By 
working in from the side, instead of from above, and proceeding care- 
fully to remove the sand. with the hands and some such small tool asa 
knife or a stick, probably three hundred or more pieces might have 
been taken out intact. Most of those preserved were sumall, finely 
decorated with designs in black and reddish brown, and of most unique 
. . According to the statement given to Mr Keam by the 
Hopi, 6 have oceupied this region from time immemorial, the mined 
pueblo, which they call Kawaika, was formerly occupied by the Indians 
how in Laguna pueblo, west of the Rio Grande, They state also that 
their ancestors used to deposit jars and bowls near springs as votive 
offerings to the water gods. ‘This would account for the fact that the 
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vessels were all found close together at the principal spring, and appear 
ftom their size and shape to have been intended for religious rather 
than practical purposes. ‘The custom of making offerings at springs fo. 
the water deities is common to all primitive tribes, and among the 
Arapahos and Cheyennes I have myself seen shawls and strips of calica 
hung op as sacrifices upon the bushes about every little watering-place 
in the vicinity of a regular camp,”' 


Recent correspondence with Mr A, R. Graham, of Ferro, New 
Mexico, has brought to my attention the discovery of an offering 
spring at Hudson, New Mexico, and the following interesting 
paragraphs are quoted from his letter of January 18, 1902: 


“The Hudson Hot spring (now called Faywood), is situated at the 
foot of a mesa four miles west of the Rio Mimbres—twenty-five miles 
due-east of Silver City, this county, and about the same distance from 
Deming, N.M, It is directly on the old California highway, called the 
Sante Fe trail, and was used for many years — prior to the coming of 
the railroad in 1884 —as a stage station, being the first station west of 
Cook's Peak calion, famous for its numerous. hold-wps and Indian 
massacres in the early days. 

“The very highly medicinal virtues of the waters were first dis- 
covered by Richard Hudson while serving as colonel of California 
volunteers in 1863. He located at the spring after being mustered out, 
and held possession until 1394, when | purchased the property. The 
flow from the spring then came from @ citern-shaped hole in the cen- 
ter of a round-top mound, elevated about thirty feet above the average 
suttace surrounding the mound. | 

"The regular flow of the spring is five thousand gallons per hour, 
and never, to my knowledge, varies from this, I purchased the prop- 
erty for the purpose of establishing a health resort—the analysis 
showing the water to be wnexcelled for the cure of rheumatiem and 
stomach disorders, [ built a large hotel at the enst foot of the spring 
mound, and in order to wtilize the hot water for hath-house and hotel 
use — including heating of the hotel through radiators—it was neces- 
sary for me to clean out the spring and wall it up to prevent lots 
through various small leaks through the mound formation. It proved 
a costly task, but I felt remunerated by the discoveries. The natural 
size of the spring excavation was twenty-five feet in diameter, and when 
t reached the depth of twenty-six feet 1 found the spring enclosed by 
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ao wall of “red mariite stone,” round and symmetrical 23 man could 
build. Thousands of tons of dirt and rock had been thrown into the 
spring, and after removing this to the depth of twenty-six feet, I began 
to find) Indian remains and relics of Indian art, The mound, twetity- 
six feet in height, formed on top of the “red marlite" formation, had 
been made from the deposit of minerals in the water. 

“Ata depth of twenty-eight feet we discovered a distinct burial of 
t human being covered with mesquite bush, on top of which were 
bowlders, There were three such burials—or the remains of human 
beings —discovered between the twenty-cighth or thirty-first foot levels, 
and with each one were found war-clubs of stone, spearpornts, arrow- 
heads, one wooden bow, almost complete, beads, mortars, ete. 

“ We secured quite well preserved parts of several skulls and other 
parts which would indicate that the people were of average stature, I 
supervised the whole work, and, with the assistance of my wife, now 
have nicely preserved and arranged, in a cabinet, every relic taken 
from the spring.. The principal relics being: 1, Parts of skulls and bones 
of several human beings. 2, Over fifty spearheads and arrowheads of 
every shape and style of workmanship, the spearheads being valuable 
for 4ize.and symmetry. 3, Nine-large war-clubs, made of stone. 4, A 
large variety of teeth of animals, as well.as large bones of extinct ant- 
mals, 5, The most interesting relics are ten stone pipes, from four to 
seven inches in length. 6, Flint hatchet and a stone hammer, together 
With stones worn flat from use, beads made from vegetable seed and 
bird bones; part of two Indian bows, with which was found a quiver, 
In which was quite a bunch of long, coarse black hair that was soon 
lost after heing dried, 

“In the vicinity of Hudson Springs, within three to eight miles, 
there are numerqus burying grounds and other evidences of dwellings 
of the earlier Indian tribes—the graves all containing more of less 
decorated pottery, a few good samples of which I also have. 

“Within one mile of this hot spring are two cold springs, while one 
and one-half miles to the west is another warm spring of medicinal 
water (temperature 98°) that flows nearly one million gallons daily, 
This spring comes up from the south base of stone fortifications of 
considerable extent, the elevation standing out on a level mesa in a 
commanding position,” 


In the East, instances of the discovery of relics of arts in 
Springs are rare. A deposit of flint blades found in a spring in 
North Carolina is exhibited in the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The most notable examples of sacrifices of this general class 
are recorded by explorers of Central and South America, where 
offerings of gold and precious things of various kinds were cast 
into lakes, streams, springs, and the deep cenefes, or natural wells, 
to appease the gods believed to dwell therein, 


Perhaps the most important fact connected with the finds 
at Afton is that we have here for the first time a large assortment 
of stone implements and other objects identified fully with a 
particular tribe and period. We have, as it were, recovered a 
notable chapter directly out of the prehistory of the primitive 
buftalo-hunting tribes of the Great Plains, 

A second point of exceptional interest is that the deposit 
represents the offerings of a known tribe to the spirit beings 
with which the native conjurers had peopled a spring. 

A third advantage of these over other deposits or caches of 
intplements in the general region is that the exact motives of the 
makersof the offerings are made known to us. The story of the 
old Osage medicine-man conforms in every respect with the ideas 
formed by ethnologists through studies in other regions and 
among distinct peoples. | 

The association of human relics with the remains of extinct 
animals is always a matter of much scientific interest, but it 
appears that in this case the association has little significance, 
the fossil bones belonging in the original geological formations 
of the region, while the human relics are of recent introduction 
into the spring, 

The course of events witnessed by these sulphur springs on 
the plains of the Neosho may be outlined somewhat as follows: 
About the close of Pliocene times; or in the earlier part of the 
Pleistocene, the great plains of the interior of the continent were 
overrun by vast herds of elephants, horses, bison, and other strange 
creatures, which slaked their thirst at the bubbling springs, if 
they existed, or otherwise in the streams and lakes of that time, 
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leaving their carcases to rot there. Then the Ice Age super- 
vened, and vast changes came over the region and the life 
thereof. The glacial chill drove the herds to the south or de- 
stroyed them, and the glacial floods buried their remains in 
deposits of sand and gravel. Then there arrived, from no one 
knows where, the buffalo, the elk, and the deer, with attendant 
swarms-of carmnmivora and minor beasts. With these, or following 
them, came the Indian, with spear and bow and arrow, and 
the era of the chase began. Afton springs were still flowing and 
the beds of muck received the bodies of the dying herds as 
before. Hut man introduced a new element: the springs, abound- 
ing in bones of unknown monsters, became places of veneration 
and were peopled with spirits of the savage pantheon, and to 
these sacrifices were made, the most precious possessions finding 
a resting place in the sulphurous shrine, The last, the present, 
cpisode in Afton's history, witnessed the disappearance of the 
buffalo and the Red Man, and the coming of new cattle, a new 
horse, and a strange people. Then follow the keeping of herds 
on the plains about, the building of towns, the construction of 
the railway, and finally the cleaning out of the springs and the 


discovery of its interesting treasures. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF A CERTAIN GROUP 
OF SCULPTURES AT COPAN 


By GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


In the monograph on the Hierogiyphic Stairway,’ reference 
is made to sculptures X and ¥ as having special interest in con- 
nection with a fragment found under peculiar conditions among 
the ruins of the stairway during its exploration by the Peabody 
Museum. 

Sculpture Y was dug up in 1893 in the great plaza at Copan, 
at the base of Stela 4. where it had been placed beneath the pave- 
ment probably at the time when the stela was set up, 

Sculpture X was found, in the following year, a mile to the 
westward of Stela 4. This stone had served as a pedestal for 
Stela 5, now fallen and broken. The pedestal was still in place 
when found. It had been placed about a foot below the pave- 
ment of small stones that surrounded the stela. 

These two sculptures, of which casts are now in the Peabody 
Museum, are alike in size and shape, and in the character of 
the design carved upon them. They measure 3 feet by 4 feet. 
sculpture ¥ is 1 foot 3 inches in thickness, and its companion 
is somewhat less. The sculpture is in very low relief; it is 
more crude than that on the better-known monuments, it differs 
from the latter in technical character, while the conventional 
design differs from anything found among the Maya ruins, with 
the single exception of a portion of a similar design found on 
the underside of a block forming part of a step in the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway, this block having been cut from a larger piece, 
and part of the sculpture destroyed." Add to these characteri#- 
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tics the circumstance that they were found under similar condi- 
tions, and we may reasonably assume that these three sculptures 
form a group by themselves, differentiated from all other objects 
found at Copan, or elsewhere among the Maya cities, by certain 
peculiarities which they possess in common, and belonging to a 
period anterior to the era of constructive activity represented by 
the stela and such architectural works as the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way, and measured according to accepted methods by the dates 





Ftd, 6—Top uf sculpture, (Design of mp of sculpture x is ldemticn] wish this.) 


inscribed upon these monuments, This era, which may be called 
the later era of the Maya culture, apparently lasted at Copan, 
according to these dates, about a thousand years. The questions 
with which we are now concerned are: What is the age of sculp- 
turcs X and v relative to the dates of this later era? Can this 
question be answered by means of the inscriptions on the sculp- 
tures. themselves ? 

Without giving a definite answer to cither of these questions, 
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it is my purpose to offer some suggestions which may afford a 
possible solution. 

The design of sculptures X and ¥ is as follows: Three bands 
run transversely across the top, with a longitudinal band in the 
center. These bands are carried down the vertical sides, and 
although the bottom is plain, the character of the design shows 
that they are to be understood as encircling the stone. Two 
lines are drawn longitudinally near each of the edges, running 
parallel to the longitudinal band in the center. The top of the 
stone is thus divided into four equal compartments, which are 
left plain (fig. 6). The two longer sides are cach divided into two 
equal compartments by the three transverse bands, and each of 
these is further divided by a horizontal band which passes across 
each of these sides. Each of these horizontal bands is tied in a 
knot at the point where it intersects the central transverse band 
encircling the stone. The other two transverse bands are simi 
larly tied at the points where they intersect the longitudinal 
band, the ends being carried over and hanging down the sides of 
the stone, overlying the main part of the band and ending half- 
way down, 

In each of the divisions formed on the sides of the stone by 
the transverse bands stands a human figure. These personages, 
which stand facing each other, seem to hold in their hands the 
ends of the horizontal bands, as if drawing the knots. Each pair 
might thus be regarded as engaged in tyingaknot. On the ends 
of each stone are sixteen hieroglyphs, disposed in groups of four. 

This description applies equally to either of the sculptures: 
xand Y. The main design is simply that of a bundle encircled 
by four bands, with two other bands on the sides, The most 
striking feature of the design in question consists of the bands, 
six in all, several of which have knots tied in them. An element 
of this sort is of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions at Copan 
and elsewhere. A good example of the use of this symbol may 
be seen in fig. 10, 3. The most remarkable example of the use 
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of the device of the knot is an altar at Copan, which represents.a 
huge knot encircled by a twisted rope (fig, 7). This rope consists 
of two strands, the turns of which constitute twenty divisions. 
Although unable to prove it, I would like to suggest that this 
symbol may mean simply the circle of the Katuns (represented 
by the rope with its twenty 
convolutions) completing 
itself in the Cycle (repre- 
sented by the knot).’ My 
reason for this suggestion 
will appear later. 

The aignificance of the 
knot symbol as used in the 
inscriptions and the codices | 
has not been determined, 
although Dr Férstemann 
suggests that the name of 
the §2-year period was rep- 
resented in the codices 
pictorially by a character composed in part of a knot or a 
knotted band. In Mexican picture-writing this period is repre- 
sented by a bundle of sticks tied with cords, and the name 
of the period, Xinémolprll/, means literally “the binding up of 
the years.” While the analogy does not furnish a clue to the 
Meaning of the Maya symbol, it is suggestive. 

It is not known what terms were applied by the Mayas to their 
time periods, and the ordinary symbols used to represent these 
periods convey to tis no idea of these terms, Each of the periods 
in the inscriptions is distinguished either by a face with which 





Fig. p-Round altar ia frout of Stele 4, Copan, 





'There has been a good dial of speculation and some controversy over the design 
of thia nltar, Cir Hamy (Frornal of te dathrepologira! fnatitete, Feb., 1587) finds in 
tthe Chinese Tai-Ki. Or Brinton attempt to prove ite identity with the vrastike 
and the cro, while Mew Nuttall, in her valuable work, The Fundamenias Princpliies 
Old and New World Civilizations, assigns to it the character of a cosmical symbolism 
of elaborate significance. 
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the artists took great liberties, or else by a stereotyped symbol. 
But whether either of these conveyed the name of the corre- 
sponding period, directly or otherwise, it is impossible to say. It 
may be that the symbols used for the periods in the initial series 
are not derived from their technical names or intended to suggest 
these names; but it would be strange if somewhere in the In- 
scriptions symbols were not used which were intended to express, 
either pictorially or ikonomatically, or phonetically, the technical 
names of the periods. 

In the initial series on Stela | at Copan, the head representing 
the Cycle is surmounted by a knot (fig. 8). 

In fg. 9 is shown a small stone pillar or 
table from Copan, which measures 14% 14 
x18 inches, On one side it has an inscrip- 
tion (fig, 10). The other three sides are 
occupied by bands which are to be under- 
re ee tce " stood as encircling the stone, and are tied 

in knots on the side opposite the inscription. 
The ends of the bands project to the corners of the stone, form- 
inf an ornamental border at either edge. It will be seen that 
there are nine of these bands, a number suggesting at once the 
ninth Cycle,—the Cycle in which nearly all the dates fall. 1, 
however, a band of this sort meant a completed Cycle, the nine 
bands would, by representing nine complete Cycles, imply the 
tenth Cycle; that is to say, the Cycle which, according to Good- 
man’s system, is called Cycle 9. 

‘The inscription on the fourth side of the stone begins with a 
number made up of Kins, Uinals, and Tuns, and in D © is the 
date 3 Chuen 4 Pop. Two of the numerals are broken away 
from A B 1, so that it is impossible to read the value of the 
number expressed ; but since it is less than one Katun, if it gives 
the distance of 3 Chuen 4 Pop from the beginning of Cycle 9, 
then that date must be in the beginning Katun of that Cycle, 
and, indeed, we find it in this position, as follows: 
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Now, the last three numbers in this series may well have been 
those given in ABI. To show how well they fit in the space 
allowed, the glyphs are reproduced in fig. 11, with these numerals 
in place. 

Moreover, in A 3 we find the Katun sign with the number 1, 
which may be a de- | = 
claration that the == 
date is in a first 
Katun or beginning 
Katun, for ean see 
no reason why the 
beginning Cycle, Ka- 
tun, Tun, Uinal, and 
Kin should not have 
been called the first. 
Bowditch has point- 
ed out very strong 
grounds for suspect- 
ing that the days of 
the month were num- 
bered from oto 19, 
but I have seen no 





a = i geo pall sie plllar from Copon, having ath fabertpelas on 
such evidence that '" a adi wid alin kcGtued tends seed 


the same plan was 

adopted in regard to the periods of the long count. I know of no 
evidence contrary to the idea that the Mayas, in writing their initial 
dates, pave each period the number of the current period, fess ORE 5 
that is, they wrote against each period the number corresponding 
to its predecessor in order that these numbers might serve as fac- 
tors. At the same time, each period may have been spoken of in 
terms which expressed its exact distance from the beginning of the 
next higher period: thus, the beginning Katun of a Cycle may 
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have been called the first Katun of that Cycle, and soon, In the 


case of Stela C at Quirigua, where the beginning day of the 
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begi ame Cycle is given, and the Cycle number is 13, the number 
may mean that the thirteenth Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle 
is complete. It is obviously immaterial whether we write 54, 0. 
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0.0.0.0 oF 53. 13.0. 0.0.0, and so long as the real significance of 
the beginning glyph is not understood and the method by which 
the numeration of the Great 
Cycle is expressed remains un- 
known, it is mot clear that the | a 
beginning glyph in this initial 
series is really the same as that [ 
on the opposite side of the 
same monument, Again, the # Goa | ) 
last glyph on the face of Stela pis s—a 0 xof Inscription shown in Fig, oa, with 
3 of Piedras Negras might be —— 
tranalated , . . the fourteenth Katun just completed or fourteen 
Katuns having elapsed. 

Again on the Tablet of the Cross where the initial date is in 
the ifty-third Great Cycle (Goodman), and farther on the begin- 
ning date of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu, is 
followed by the Cycle glyph with the number 13, the more 
likely meaning would seem to be that the thirteenth Cycle, that 
is to say the last Cycle of the Great Cycle announced in the 
initial series, is ended. 

And again on the Tablet of the Foliated Cross, the second 
reckoning after the initial date completes two Cycles from the 
beginning of the Great Cycle, and c D 7 may be translated: fe 
second eyele is complete. The same remarks will apply to similar 
passages in other inscriptions, such as Temple of the Sun Q 15 
and Altar s at Copan. 

Furthermore, on Stela 8 of Piedras Negras, D 1 C 2 above, is 
a date which Bowditch, while leaving it open to question, is in- 
clined to interpret as 9 Imix 19 Kayab. The day number seems 
to me to be 8, and the date $ Imix 19 Kayab is in the thirty-third 
year. Now, the chances are very strongly in favor of the dates 
on this monument being in the ninth Cycle of Great Cycle 54. 
D 3, following the date is the Katun sign with the number 4. 
The date Is not in Katun 4 of Goodman, but if the beginning 
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Katun was called Katun 1, then Katun 4 would correspond to 
Katun 3 of Goodman, and in fact the date occurs in that Katun, 
its position in the long count being as follows: 

54-9. 3. 4. 3. 1. 8 Imix 19 Kayab. 

On the lower part of the same Stela, £ F 1, is another date. 
Bowditch, although disposed to regard it as 5 Imix 1g Chen, 
expresses doubt as to whether the month is Chen or Zac.. The 
reason given by Bowditch for regarding it as Chen is that the 
date in this case would seem to be referred back to the normal 
date by the preceding reckoning, but the loss of a portion of this 
reckoning, as well as the preceding date, makes these relations 
altogether uncertain, while the month glyph is certainly very 
much like Zac, 5 Imix t9 Zac is also in the thirty-third year. 
¥ 2 following the date is the Katun glyph with the number 1. 
The date does not fall in Katun 1 of Cycle-g according to Good- 
man’s method, but it does fall in the beginning Katun of that 
Cycle. The position of the day in the long count would be 

54.9.0. 11.2. 1. 5 [mix 19 Zac. 

On Stela 8 of Copan, to cite one more case, is an inscription 
beginning with the familiar date 6 Caban 10 Mol, and the ninth 
glyph following may be read fourth Katun. If our theory is 
correct we might expect to find this date in Katun 3 of the 
numeration of the initial series, which is the third Katun of 
Goodman's method. We do find it in that Katun, and the place 
of this important date in the long count would be as follows: 

54.9 3. 8. 12. 17.6 Caban 10 Mol. 

All this is in opposition to Goodman's theory respecting the 
numbering of the Katuns, and would tend to show that the 
beginning Katun of a Cycle was called the first, or Katun 1. I 
bring forward these illustrations in order to support the argument 
that the date 3 Chuen 4 Pop in fig. 10 may be declared by a 3 of 
that inscription to be ina beginning Katun. It does occur, a3 
we have seen, in the beginning Katun of Cycle-o. It also occurs 
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again ina beginning Katun after the lapse of 780 years, but in 
the latter case the distance from the beginning of the Cycle 
would be 6. 7. 11, which does not agree with the text in A B41 (a 
circumstance worth noticing even if we cannot be sure the num- 
ber is. intended to represent that distance). Besides, there isa 
very strong antecedent probability that the date is in Cycle 9, 
and fmally, that number is indicated by the bands about the 
stone. 

In fact, although it cannot be proved conclusively, there are 
very strong indications that the date recorded is that expressed 
by the series $4. q.0. 15. 10. 11, and that the Cycle in which it 
belongs is indicated by nine knotted bands. In that case we 
would be led to expect to find elsewhere a given Cycle indicated 
by a number of similar bands corresponding to its numerical 
denomination in the initial series. 

The description given of sculptures X and ¥ applies to either 
of these stones. When we come to the minor details we find 
that they differ in certain of these details and resemble each 
other in others. 

Comparing At in plates Nt and XIV we see that, though very 
much alike, they present certain differences. The hand which is 
raised in plate XIV is lowered in plate xIt, The two faces, al- 
though they cannot be said to resemble each other very much, have 
beards in common, But the most important and most strikmg 
difference is in the objects in front of the respective figures, 
The fan-shaped object in plate x1t is replaced in the other by a 
sort of dragon, 

The same facts are brought out by a comparison of 81 in the 
two plates, All these figures have peculiar markings on the limbs 
very much like the figures representing the period numbers in 
the initial series on Stela b, Quirigua; but it would seem as if the 
figures in the present case represent not the numbers but the 
periods themselves, 

The figure in A 2, plate XIV has a great curved tooth at the 
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back of the mouth which at once suggests the Uinal head, and 
the corresponding figure in plate xu1 has a similar feature. I 
these figures represent the Uinal, the figure opposite in each case 
must represent the Kin. It will be seen that here again the fan- 
shaped object in front of each of these two figures In plate x11 is 
replaced in plate xiv by other objects, that in # 2 being partly 
destroyed. 

Conhining our attention to plate x11, it will be seen that the 
symbol occupying the middle of each of the two long sides of the 
stone between the figures is not unlike the “full count” sign 
whose numerical value is moat conveniently expressed by 0. 

The corresponding signs on the other stone, plate XIV, are un- 
familiar, and if they are really numerals there is nothing to indi- 
cate their values, 

Coming to the glyphs on the ends of the stone, we have, on 
plate X10, 43, the date t1?3 Kankin. The day sign is unfamiliar, 
but it must be cither Ahau, Chicchan, Oc, or Men, If it has 
little resemblance to the first it has lees to the other three. 

Supposing, then, that A 2 is the Uinal (as the curved tooth or 
tongue would seem to indicate), that B 2 is the Kin, that A2 is 
the Tun and a t the Katun, and that the object in the ceriter is 0; 
then we would have the following series: 0.0.0.0. 11 Ahau 3 Kan- 
kin; that is, a full count of Katuns, a full count of Tuns; a full 
count of Uinals, and @ full count of Kins, with the date t1 Ahau 
3 Kankin. According to this, the day is the beginning diay of 
some Cycle of some Great Cycle: a day so designated can be the 
beginning day of a Cycle once in 374,400 years. Referring to 
Goodman's perpetual calendar we find that this date is the begin- 
ning of the sixth Cycle of the fourth Great Cycle. 

Now we have noticed that the number of bands on the stone 
issix.and that they divide the top of the stone into four. If, 
therefore, a band means a complete Cycle, we should expect to 
find the date 11 Ahau 3 Kankin at the beginning of a Cycle 6 
(Goodman's method), which is exactly what we do find, It can 
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hardly be said that we should expect to find the date in the fourth 
Great Cycle: However, this is where it comes, and the number 4 
is expressed on the top of the stone by the four divisions. Ac- 
cording to these deductions the date on sculpture x would be 
4.6, 0.0,0,0, 11 Ahau 3 Rankin. 

Between this date and the beginning of Cycle g of Great Cycle 
$4, which may be said to correspond with the beginning of the 
later era,—the era of the stela,—there intervenes a period of Just 


50 Great Cycles and 3 Cycles; in round numbers about 250,000 


years according to Goodman's method. 

This result is not so satisfactory as it might be, and it would 
perhaps be more convincing if it did not agree quite so well with 
our original assumption regarding the relative antiquity of the 
sculptures. It is evident that the proposition put forward regard- 
ing the meaning of the sculpture will require further elucidation 
before it can be accepted or rejected. It is in the hope that 
further evidence bearing on the question may be forthcoming 
that the matter is brought to the attention of students. 

When we consider the fact that no change can be detected in 
the form of the glyphs, and scarcely any in their treatment by the 
sculptors, between the beginning and the end of the later period, 
it appears evident that the beginnings were much more remote. 
During a thousand years,’ according to the dates at Copan, the 


' While writhng this paper I hare read Mr Bowditch's article Ow thr Age ef Maya 
Auine in the last number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, The dates on which the figures in 
that article are based are those which would seem to admit of no dispute, sot anly m 
regard to their actual reading but as regards the historical association of the dates with 
the respective monuments, The Sgures are therefore the most conservative possible. 
It should be mentioned, however, in view of the disparity between these figures and 
those that t give in this paper, that the dates on the Hieroglyphic Stalrway are not 
taken into accownt in the article in question. 

There ate two other dates, one at Yaxchilan and one at Quirigua, which, while 
taking them inte comdderation and admitting the possibility of their being relative to 
contemporary history, Bowditch does not allow to enter into his estimate of actual 
datation on the grownd that they may hare been traditional. 

It will be understood that all estimates of the relative age of Maya monuments 
are based on the assumption that the dates used as a tasis for these estimates reves! 
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glyphs remain uniform and show no méasurable change such as 
would be coéxtensive with the development of the art of writing. 
It is perfectly evident to anyone who studies the inscriptions 
bearing dates:in the ninth Cycle of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle 
and later, that there was during this time no transition from one 
degree of culture to another, at least so far as the art of writing 
and the methods employed in its transmission are concerned. 

It will also be admitted, I think, that this art of writing, used 
by the Mayas, had passed through many transitions which could 
not fail to reveal themselves even to those ignorant of the methods 
employed, before it reached the stage where we make its acquaint- 
ance, It would probably take ages to develop such a system, and 
whether the characters were transmitted to stone or to some ma- 
terial less durable, they could not fail to furnish visual evidence of 
gradual development or sudden transition, There must have been 
written records on material of some sort which, if we had them, 
would illustrate the process by which the hieroglyphics were 
evolved, and they would of necessity extend over a long period of 
time, for it is generally agreed that such processes, especially at 
the beginning, are slow. The period of a quarter of a million 
years will probably be rejected on the ground that it is altogether 
too long, but the interpretation of the sculptures which 1 have 
suggested need not therefore be discarded since it is quite possi- 
ihe distance between the starting-point of the time oonnt ami the erection of the 
monic. While thi haa mot been proved, aad while a few of the dates would 
seem to he certain) traditional, that most of the monuments and their initial dates are 
correlated would seein almost to he wlf-ovident, | 

It should be mentioned that the las: date an the Hicroglyphic Stairway—the one 
that introduces the largest time clement into my estimate of one thousand years aa the 
doration of the later period at Copa — is partly effaced and may possihly be regarded 


a admitting an clement of doubt. Lf it dhoold prove that both this date and that 
given on page 135 of thie paper are correctly Interpreted, we should have : 
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equal to almost exarily 1ngo yeurs ah the duration of what 1 have called the later 
period at Copan alone. | 
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ble that changes in the calendar affecting the long count might 
account for the greater part of this apparently inconsistent period. 

The inscriptions on sculptures X and ¥ are not long enough 
to provide material for an estimate of the amount of differentia- 
tion between these specimens of writing and those of later date, 
orto show whether or not there is any great divergence in the 
methods used and the signs employed. There is a visible differ- 
ence and a very considerable one in the technical treatment of the 
symbols, and there are some indications of differences in the sym- 
bols themselves, but the number of glyphs are too few for satis- 
factory comparison, and such comparison is made the more difficult 
by the range of variation in many of the glyphs in contemporane- 
ous inscriptions and the liberties taken in their delineation, 

If the meaning which I have suggested for the sculptures on 
this group of stones be correct, the idea which is expressed would 
be very obvious. Each sculpture might be regarded as a sort of 
allegorical representation of the calendar in which the Kins, Uinals, 
Tuns, and Katuns are portrayed as personages in the act of bind- 
ing up the years,—in effect making bundles of them; the Cycles 
being the straps by which they are bound and the Great Cycles 
being indicated by the principal divisions of the bundle. 
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Zuni Felk Tales. Recorded and Translated by Frask H AMILTON 
CusHing. New York and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. 
xvii + 474 pp. 8, 


Twenty years have passed since Mr Cushing first read to me, by 
my fireside at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, his translation of the first 
story in this book. J] called it "The Tale of the Scarlet Feather,” but 
it now appears under the title of “The Trial of Lovers." It resembles 
the Greck myth of Orpheus; but, to my way of thinking, is superior 
tothe latter. I then urged Mr Cushing to publish it without delay, but 
the years have passed, and the troubled shade of Tenatsali has gone, 
itself, to the Zufiian Land of Spirits beneath the western waters, before 
the tale is told to the world. It is better thus, perhaps, for now no 
jealous copyright keeps the sad lovers from their worthy leadership. 
This tale properly begins the hook: but many stories that follow are 
scarcely of less interest. 

The legends are of varying degrees of excellence; but all are in- 
genious, well told, and instructive to the student of folklore and eth- 
nology. I have reason to feel assured that they are all accurately 
translated. Mr Cushing's knowledge of the Zuii language was perfect, 
Thave heard him talk for hours to these Indians with ease and elo- 
quence, never hesitating a moment for a word, 1 have heard him, in 
delirious sleep, delivering harangues in the ZuAi tongue. He dreamed 
init. If the English which he employs seems. more exalted than that 
used by other translators of Indian tales, it is because he knows better 
the spirit of the Indian tongue and seeks out the proper English equiv 
alents. On the other hand he avoids pretentious eloquence. 

Some of these tales are given as they fell from the Hips of the 
Indians, and if the translator were inclined to embellish them he had 
notimetodoso, The late Mrs Mary Hemenway, in the summer and 
autumn of 1886, hada party of Zufii Indians spending a season at her 
summer residence at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. They 
often recited their tales to her. Mr Cushing translated, and a stenogra- 
pher took them down as they fell from his lips, 1 understand that 
many Of the stories in this collection are taken directly from the stena- 
graphic reports, with scarcely a change in the wording. 
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The Indian philosophy which appears in nearly every story and 
which is often the most difficult part to render in English, forms « 
marked and most instructive feature of these tales and exhibits in the 
best light the skill of the translator. 

Considering the partly Pueblo origin of the Navahoes and the cen- 
turies of intercourse which the people of Zufii have kad with the Naya- 
hoes, we should expect many parallels in the folklore of the two tribes, 
and in this book we find some. The tale of “How the Summer Birds 
Came" resembles in many particulars a part of the Navaho “ Origin 
Legend.” A child of the waters, like the Navaho 7o'badsistsini, is 
the hero. A monster who kicked his victims down a cliff is alike in 
both; so is the monster antelope, the man-eating eagles, and the Bat 
Woman who rescues the hero from his perilous predicament. But the 
feathers which become transmuted into birds are held in the hands of 
the hero among the Zufis, while they are in the basket of the Bat 
Woman among the Navshoes, ‘The ‘story of “ The Coyote who Killed 
the Demon" and that of “The Coyote and the Ravens who Raced 
their Eyes" have also Navaho counterparts. The Navaho versions 
lose nothing in comparison with those of Zufii, and I have reason to 
suspect that in some cases they are the earlier, 

Perhaps the most instructive story in the book is that of “The 
Cock and the Mouse,” since it shows how easily a Zufi Indian can 
change an Italian tale to suit his purpose, can clothe it in Indian ideas, 
firmish it with a typical Indian creation-myth, and add an Indian 
moral. 

There may have appeared somewhere a more meritorious collection 
of Indian legends than this; but if so, it has never been my good 
fortune to see it, 

There is an appreciative introduction by Major Powell and there 
are a number of well-chosen illustrations, 

Washincton MaTTHEWws, 


The Tonalamat! of the Aubin Collection: An Old Mexican Picture 
Afanuscripi in tte Paris National Library, Wrih introduction and 
&ixplanatery Text, By Dr Enuanp Sxuer. Berlin and London : 
1900-1901. ii + 138 pp., 18 folded plates in color. Oblong 4°. 


Again has the Due de Loubat placed Mexican scholars under obliga- 
tion by bearing the expense of the magnificent facsimile reproduction 
of this important manuscript. The history of the codex is interesting. 
It formed a part of the great collection of the Chevalier Boturini and 
was described by him in his /era ae ane Nwera Afisterta, published in 
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1746: when Boturini’s collection was confiscated, this piece passed Into 
the hands of the Mexican government; Leon » Gama, famous, among 
other things, for his discussion of the meaning of the Aztec calendar 
stone, seems to have been the next owner, and from him Count Wal- 
deck purchased it and brought it to Europe ; Aubin secured it, adding 
it to his magnificent collection, in which others of Boturini’s treasure 
found a resting-piace; finally, M. E.. Eugene Goupil bought Aubin's 
collection and presented it to the French National Library in Paris 
where it is now preserved. 

In 1887 the Museo Nacional of Mexico published these plates in 
black and white ; these were studied by Dr Seler, who read a paper 
upon them at the Berlin meeting of the Congress of Americanists in 
1888, Now, m rgo1, we have this truly beautiful facsimile through 
the generosity of the Duc de Loubat, Dr Seler, who since 1885 has 
carried his study of the manuscript much further and has had the 
opportunity of comparing it with documents then inaccessible, was 
selected to write a new explanatory text. 

The manuscript is reproduced with scrupulous fidelity, It consists 
of astrip of maguey paper measuring 522) cm. in length and 23) cm. 
in width, folded screen-wise into nineteen sheets each 274 cm. long. 
The strip is not one single piece, but is made up of thirteen pieces of 
about equal length, pasted together, Only the inner sides of the sheets 
are painted upon, and but eighteen out of the possible nineteen surfaces 
are occupied. Originally there were twenty pages, but the first two 
have been lost. The order of pages is from right to left, hence what 
would be with us the final page is really the first of those which 
remain, 

A tonalamati (Avtec : tonalii, fate or doom ; amatl, paper or book) 
is a book of fate, a divination book of good and evil days. The 
eighteen pages differ, but their plan of arrangement is uniform. Upon 
each page the upper left-hand corner is occupied by a large painting, 
representing a deity and an attendants the remainder of the page is 
occupied by fifty-two squares, containing as many small designs, Of 
these fifty-two designs, thirteen are day-signs with numerals, the days 
together making up one of the sacred weeks ; on the twenty pages the 
two hundred and sixty days of the ritual year would appear, In the 
other spaces are figured the heads of the nine Lords of the Night, and 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, as well as thirteen sacred birds. As 
these various ¢lerments do not equal fifty-two, it ig plain that the com- 
bination on each plate differs from that on every other plate. Each 
plate begins, at its upper right-hand comer, with a day name combined 
with the numeral wre, Between these days, the first in their respective 
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weeks, and the large painting there is a relation, the latter showing the 
god and the fortune influencing that week. 

Seler, in his explanatory text, studies these elements in detail—the 
day-signs with associated numerals, the nine Lords of the Night hours, 
the thirteen Gods of the Day hours, the thirteen birds—attempting 
thetr identification and suggesting their meaning. Far the larger part 
of the text, however, is devoted to a discussion of the large pictures. 
The identification of the deities, of their attributes, and of their relation 
to the day-signs heading the weeks, is difficult, and the explanation of 
their divinatory significance is even more so, Constant comparison is 
made with the similar designs in analogous codices, and a searching 
investigation of the writings of Sahagun, Duran, and other early authors 
is conducted: inthis work Dr Seler shows diligence, erudition, and 
ingenuity. That he is always right, is not to be anticipated ; that he 
sometimes cannot even hazard a suggestion, is to be expected. He has 
certainly made encouraging progress and Inid some sure foundations. 

One of the strong features of the work is the series of explanatory 
tables presented at the close of the discussion. These are akeleton 
diagrams or analytical keys of the pages. In them the outline of the 
large picture and the framing lines of the small square spaces are given 
in red; in each of the squares, in black, is printed the name of the day- 
sign, of the hour ruler, or of the bird, that occupies it ; upon the outline 
of the large design are marked in black the name of the deity and of 
the attendant, as well as the names of articles of dress or adornment, 
attributes, and objects, which are represented. This method, a5 simple 
28 it is ingenious, makes it possible for the student to catch, at a glance, 
all the resulia of the author's investigation, 

It is rare that the Mexican student has so satisfactory and helpful 
4 piece of work. ‘Thanks are certainly die to the Duc de Loubat, not 
only for his generosity in publishing and distributing this reproduction, 
but also for his enlightened judgment in selecting so competent a 
student for its elucidation, FREDERICK STARR. 


ihe Eskimo of #afin Land and Hudson Bay, By Franz Boas. Bull 
Am. Murs. Nat. History, Vol. xvi, Pt. 1, New York: 190%, 37° 
PP 4 pl, o72 figs., 8°. 


No other savage people on earth are better known than the Eskimo. 
We have as guides, Holm in enstern Greenland, Rink in western Green- 
land, a multitude of explorers ending with Peary and Kroeber in Smith 
sound, Turner in Labrador, Boas and his predecessors in the Bathn 
land and Hudson bay area; MacFarlane, Ross, and Kennicott about 
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the Mackenzie mouth; Murdoch for Alaska north of the seventieth 
parallel; Stoney, Nelson, Dall, ‘Turner, Fischer, and many others in 
western Alaska. 

In 2883 Dr Boas went to Baffin land to study ethnology; the result 
of that visit is given in the Sixi4 Anawal Aeport of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Since his return he has been in communication with 
Captain Much, at the whaling station of Killerton in Cumberland 
sound, and has received both manuscriptsand collections. The Rev. 
E. ). Peck has furnished texts and tales from the same ares. Captain 
John O. Spicer furnished information concerning the Eskimo of Hud- 
son strait, and his successor, Captain George Comer, both specimens 
and manuscript on the natives of Hudson strait and Hudson bay, 
between Chesterfield inlet and Port Churchill. 

With these new resources Dr Boas supplements and corrects in 
material points the paper in the Bureau of Ethnology report; 

The first few pages are devoted to tribal names and statistics, and 
pages o-114 to the material culture. of Cumberland sound, Southampton 
island, and the western coast of Hudson bay. ‘The student is here in 
touch with Eskimo little affected by those things which give their 
present aspect and characteristics to Greenland or Alaskan utenails and 
industrial] products. The combined and transitional harpoon, the 
broad throwing-board, the hinged lance, the handrests, eyelets, toggles, 
and awivels, blood-pins, plugs for wounds, studs and mouthpieces for 
floats, bird-dart prongs, leisters, nets, knives, gravers, awls, arrow- 
straighteners, ulus, scrapers, knots, Whips, lamps, boxes, and house 
Utensils are rude, suburban, and little sophisticated. 

The dress figured reminds one of the ample garments illustrated by 
the earlier voyagers and among ‘Turner's costumes from Ungava. 
Southampton island furnishes arrowheads of stone, made-up bows of 
bone, and arrows with three feathers: and the harpoon heads have 
Stone blades or points. One scarcely knows where to stop adminng.. 

‘The last two hundred and fifty pages relate to social organization, 
customs, religious ideas, traditions, text, and vocabulary, 

Dr Boas’ conclusions are worth noting. They include the funda- 
mental sameness of all Eskimo culture,—weapons, utensils, implements, 
clothing, tattooing, a¢ well as customs and beliefs; the number of tradi- 
tions common to the Alaskan and the eastern Eskimo is quite small. 
Foreign influence manifests itself in the crooked carving knife, tobacco 
pipe, three-feathered arrows, etc, ‘The difference in art products 
between the east and the west is striking; in the east there is little 
attempt at decoration, in Alaska everything is covered with it. The 
few etchings that occur among the eastern Eskimo are clearly of recent 
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origin, being due to European influence; even inlaid patterns are not 
exceptions. Dr Boas throws the electric light on a puzele that has 
perplexed the reviewer some years. The attempt to associate the 
eastern Eskimo with the French cave-man was confronted with the 
Statement that the Eskimo could nor etch or did not until the cave- 
man's modern representatives gave him tools; Among all the relics 
from the east there are no etchings Dr Boas traces this etching ten- 
dency to contact with Indians. No doubt the art was made possible 
by the white man's appliances. This is followed by another acute ob- 
servation that the eastern Eskimo have retained their ancient charac- 
teristics more than the Alaskan. And we would add that the East 
Greenland Eskimo, in their excessive overlaymg, their flat harpoons, 
and other characters, are nearer still to the Asiatic Amur people, 

O. T. Mason, — 


Notes on the Report of Teobert Mater in the Memoirs af the Peabody 
Afuseum, Vol. 1, Neos. By Cuantes P. Bowprrcn. jo pp., 3°. 


This ts the title of a brief paper privately printed. for the author. 
[t is nota review of Mr Maler’s work, but a discussion, in the author's 
usual convincing style, of the numeral series and calendar dates in the 
inscriptions discovered by this explorer, chiefly at Piedras Negras. As 
Mr Bowditch is always careful to distinguish between those interpre- 
tations of glyphs in which he has full reliance, and those in regard to 
which there may be doubt, his conclusions may be accepted with con- 
fidence, 

He follows Goodman's method of stating series, but introduces a 
new method of designating the years, surrounding the year number with 
acircle in the text. (As this is somewhat inconvenient in printing, 
why not simply insert the word “year,” it being understood that Good- 
man's numbers are referred to?) 

One criticiam which I would make, is the use of the Maya word 
4in for“ day." I see no reason why it would not be as well to use the 
word “day,” which is understood by all readers, Nor do Tsee any 
good reason for adopting Seler’s suggestion of wimal for “month,” or 
the 2o-day period, as it was in fact the month of the Maya calendar, 
notwithstanding Seler’s contention to the contrary. 

The importance of Mr Bowditch’s paper is found in the fact that it 
clearly demonstrates that the same calendar system was used at Piedras 
Negras as at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, and Tikal; and also, if the 
time series of the inscriptions have any chronological significance, as 
seems probable, that the structures now in ruins pertain substantially 
to the sane era. 
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It is to be hoped that further investigation will be made of the rnins 
of Yucatan in order to discover inscriptions from which the calendar 
system in that section can be determined with certainty. 

Cyrus THomas, 


Basketry Desigus of the Indians of Northern California, By ROLAND 
B. Dixos. The Huntington Califormia Expedition. Bull, Am. 
Mus, Nat. History, Vol. xvi, Pt. 1, New York: jo2, 25 pp, 
37 pl, | 

This excellent monograph is devoted to markings on Pome 

(Kulanapan), Maidu (Pujunan), Pit River (Palaihnihan), Wintun 

(Copehan), Moquelumnan, and Yanan basketry, and supplements the 

author's paper in the Amhropologist (x. 3., vol. u, pp. 266-276), Three 

type areas are characterized; Northwestern, including Hupa (Athapas- 
can), Karok (Quoratean), Yurok (Weitspekan), and perhaps Shasta 

(Sastean); Mertheasiern, including Modoc and Klamath (Lutuamian), 

Shasta (7), Pit River (Palaihnihan), Vana (?), Wintan (Copehan), and 

Maidu (Pujunan); Feme spe, confined apparently to this family (Koul- 

anapan). The designs of the Wintun are empty spool, leaves strung, 

deer excrement, “pulled around,” stripes, cross. waves, arrow points, 
bent elbow, fish-tail, water snake, rattlesnake, wolf's cye, Aying geese, 
bear's foot, skunk’s nose, and lizard. Moquelumnan and Maida de- 
signs are eye, quail tip, deer excrement, rattlesnake, and water snake, 
The Nozi or Yanan gives wolf's eye and hotse, Pome designs are 
arrowpoint, crossing tracks, zigzag, quail tip, fish-net meshes, crow 
tracks, red mountains, buckeye tree, spotted fawn, grasshopper leg, and 
leaf. Mr Dixon notices that there are instances in which members of 
different stocks have similar designs: if all the designs be tubulated 
without reference to the meanings, there are few coincidences. Only 
the arrowpoint, linked parallelograms, crossing trails, quail tip, feather, 
and hourglass figure may be found in all the stocks, There are, also, 
as might be expected, identities between contiguous stocks, All defini- 
tive conclusions as to type areas and relationships must wait for fuller 
material. Mr Dixon brings into comparison with the Maidu designs-2 
few from the Lake region of Africa to show how they may have arisen 
independently. ‘The closing portion of the paper discusses the pur- 
pose of the basketry designs: partly decorative, partly realistic, 

Whether the realistic symbols are abstract or concrete in any case is 

not discussed, The author concludes wisely, in the case of similarities 

in designs from tribe to tri be, that with simpler ones they nay be either 
original or borrowed, and that with the more complicated the certainty 
of borrowing increases with identity of numerous details, 

©. T, Mason. 
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Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innutt Language, as Spoken by the 
FEshime of the Western Coast of Alaska, By Feancis Barxun, 
S.J. Boston: Ginn & Co,, tgor, xxv + 347 pp. 8°. 


Among the aboriginal languages of North Aménca. scarcely one is 
richer in grammatic forms than the Eskimo. In this language but little 
distinction is made between the noun and the verb: that which we call 
the verb in Eskimo is inflected like a noun and comes nearest tothe 
participle of Aryan languages, the subject pronoun preceding it being 
not a predicative but a possessive term, Thus, tiktpu-kul, “we have 
arrived,” in Greenland Eskimo, ia literally “our having arrived,” 
From almost every Eskimo noun one or more verbs can be formed by 
appending verbifying suffixes. 

Although spoken throughout a vast territory, the Eskimo dialects do 
not differ extremely among themselves, although the contrary might be 
assumed from the great distances which separate them, The syntax is 
based on the possessive idea and not on the predicative as with us; the 
subjective and the objective cases (of the direct object) differ but little 
one from the other, but the cases referring to apace (locative) are well 
defined and numerous, for we have the localis in -me, the ablative im 
~muif, the vialis or prosecutive in -4a/, the terminalis m -mw/, the modalis 
in -m4, and the comparative in -fwf, Besides these cases the nominal 
inflection has a genitive. All this refers to the Greenland dialect, 
whereas in the Tununa the case suffixes are somewhat different, Con- 
sidering that these endings differ for the plural, again for the dual, and 
again for the transitive or objective form and for the intransitive, it may 
truly be said that these Eskimo dialects are well provided with cases. 

The Tununa dislect of Eskimo, to which the following data refer, ts 
the subject of the work of Father Barnum, who-resided as a missionary 
for eight years on Nelson island, opposite Nunivak, on the eastern or 
Alaskan coast of Bering sea, Father Barnum uses an alphabet of fit- 
teen vowels, three diphthongs, and seventy-one consonants for the 
purpose of transcribing the Eskimo, and with four or five exceptions 
these cighty-nine sounds seem to be readily pronounceable by us. The 
alphabet is in part Father Barnum’s own invention, but he states that 
he would have used that of the Bureau of American Ethnology had it 
reached him in time. The consonants do not oceur in profusion, and 
in the spoken sentence they are perfectly balanced by the vowels; 
therefore thia northern dialect is rather soft and smooth, and in every 
respect is more musical than the Tinné or Athapascan dialects of the 
Canadian interior; indeed, it ig even more pleasing to the ear than 
English. 
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To record all the forms of yerbal inflection in any Eskimo dialect ts 
a herculean task; but Father Barnum accomplished it, although not 
entirely to his satisfaction. His list of verbal modes (that is, adverbial 
of other elements modifying, specializing, or determining the function of 
the verb and of nouns derived from the verb), is another noteworthy 
accomplishment, But we become familiar with the very life of the 
idiom when we read the native stories with their translations and the 
compiler’s commentary where personified animals are introduced. The 
vocabulary, comprising five thousand or more words, appears in syllab- 
icated form, with the emphasis noted on each yocable, 

In Tununa there is no distinction between masculine and feminine 
gender im the pronoun, noun, or verb. Reduplication of the radical 
syllable, the great root-builder in other aboriginal American languages, 
is not known in Tununa, which also does not have any prefixes or in- 
fixes to the root, suffixion being the only means of “developing” the 
radix. Emphasis has a tendency to keep itself in the middle of the 
longer words, though accentuation of the first syllable is not unusual. 
The numeral system ts quinary-vigesimal, 

A. &, GATSCHET. 


‘Voltas aunt pae at creangas. Bewsanixo Macnapo. Coimbra: Im- 
prensa da Universadate, 1901, 511 pp. 


These “ Notes of a Father” are written in pleasing style with ept- 
grammatic comments on the adult phenomena corresponding to the 
facts and fancies of childhood. They are imbued with the true scien- 
tific and democratic spirit, The author is professor of anthropology in 
the University of Coimbra, Portugal, and one of the best known edu- 
cators and men of science in southern Europe, He has also been a 
cabinet minister, and his knowledge of political life adds to the wit and 
wisdom of the book, which is well worth reading for its genial humanity , 
alone, quite apart from its contributions to the study of the child. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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Conpucten by Dre ALexaxpER F. CHAMAERLAIN 


GENERAL 


Axons reed Se Sur la Nip Eamb ire 
cons muse phon que 
Ia Societe Tasaheoohae: (Holl. et 
Mim Soc, d'Anthrop. de Ports, 1got, 
vs, ie Ee, Account of the 
engin and f of tha Fhono- 
Soci Sieseain of the al iesbsciarats crs ian 
ety. ihe foundation of 
oof Dr Azoulay, was 


ae May 4, 1900, The dlificulties | 


and imps ectlone of technique are 
nae! Phonograme of no fewer than 
70 languages, infects, and patois have 
now been collected. Amn! eis 
mens recorded are African war-so 

an Avar recitation from the Karen, 
death-wail of the women of Onieled- 
Nail, the beginning of ‘the Kalevala in 
Finnish, syran recmciliation-song, 
tic. “Theee records bel to what 
Dr Azoulay calls "the eth. 
negraphy,” 


Gray (J.) Cephalometric instruments 
andl alters (jour, Ambrop. 
ieee pista 1, M2NX1) PEE=TI4.) 
nh (with directions 
Sean to aay of allipers and cephalo- 
pla deviaed by the author, " 
mt is on the ea Lnegeay nr the 
first kind of ce; ph on the pine 
ciple oo atria chain, the sneer 
‘new contact platew arc are pressed 
aainmt the heal ty radial pistons acti 
ated by compressed ait,” -The pent 
Waccomponied by 4 plates and a hgure 
showing the dreerdanin7 ac in question 
and alu **cephalograms,” or outlines 
af the contour o the beat obtained at 
them. Says the author of his in 
gations; *' The results, . show 
a considerable eenilanre lutween 
pas of the same people and 
: iat." 


Gy. Der Transport und die Aufrichtung 
wchwerer KOrper in vorgeschichtlicher 
“lt, (Globes, Mrnschwp., (901, LXEX, 





'93-193.) Brief resume, with 4 text- 
rs3 





figeres, of Watkiny article in the Smith- 
conian Keport for 1895, 


Klaatsch vet 1 Ueber m3 Aupragung 


chen Merkmals 


deutschen Ges. Authr., 
tbh sees ie Pai: 
iscusses the upright ere 

and font, ete. a the wbeses 
mainiained by Dr hi! are the fol. 
lowing: The human hand ts not the 
tranelormed forelimb of «a quailraped, 
bot a primitive inberitance from the 
commen ancestry of tran and the mam- 
mais;-the common ancestry of the 
matmals anil ma hal - : l-erect 

position,—the majority of the mume- 
tials have Aveemer quadrupeda; the 
lunar foot i distinguished from the 


strengthening of. the first toc ta a preat 
can | proondary 
toe; the climbing-mechaniem the 
ancestor of man, a8 contrasted with 
that of the anthrepokds, is one for an 
cending singh: trees, not for climbing 
and moriog from ch to branch in 
the thick forest, etc. ‘This paper er should 
be read in connection with that of 
Schoetenanck. 


b (i. BH. Fi) Gehirnwag- 
yen. (Mongwtschr. §, Psychiatrie u, 
Wanich: Belin, Tgol, x, 212-213.) 
Ghres the bedy-weight, height, brain 
ft. proportionate weight af brain 
to body, of is Semmepithes’ irom Java, 
two Aferrs! from Borneo, two Aeeeve- 
pithet from. Borneo, a Apidater and 
an Crang-utang from Borneo, a Corr 
pithecet trom Jura, & Keer wits 
and a Tapa jorawica from Java, and 
a Coreeus prisialls from Ceram: The 
perrantate of brain-weight to body. 





the Semimupiieccas ehiarns 
A from ot) to to. 5, 


Leltoare (E.) Renita (Melusine, 


Paris, es? i Concluding 
cetstarat detailed pale of the 
rainbow in pootry, dealing: with the 
poets of classical antiquity. 


164 


weep bahay (C\) La.femme 4 travers | 


les dyes. (Rev. de l'Ecole d'Anthr. de 
Paris, 1998, X, 73-290.) Under the 
followin headings the author discusses 
the condition of wommn past, present, 
and future : Before woman, the primary 
clans and thelr influeree, the forma- 
tion of the “feminine” type, female 
subjection in marriage and c ror 
womans mentality, the future 
woman, Tho J ifhrantirapus ('" ee 
frit man and the last monkey at ane 
and the same time") was 30 constituted 
physically and socially that the labors 
and duties of the sexes were not ¥ 
divergent, and woman ae-such did not 


yet exist, With the development of | 


the clan and the spread of war“ the 
weaker sex’ eth ie by Teecosnmitiy 
brent 3 racer : Drege This 
t on inaity developmett 
ofa real “‘feminine type,” and its 
reduction to the one career of mar- 
riage. Since all but the most primitive 
times rece it aoe more or less 
oppressed and exploited by man,— 
turns Least of haidoa, ave noe 
veirkpern sca rg af sf 
ani Dut the igh 
futere ca ini with, cosa ined paweation: 
+ the family,. society, ore 
abundant aod unmistakable Then @ 
nataral equilibrium will be created and 
together men and women will transform 


octal institutions, without woman tre- | 


coming Jest woman, while man will 
becore tcre human, Fenn there will 
always be a few * "feminine men” and 
p few “masculine women.” fat evc- 
lution concerné iteelf with the mutual 
relations of the men anil wemes of the 
real sort. 


Lovett (E.) The ancient and modern 
game of astragals. (Folk-l.ore, Lon« 
don, 1991, Xt, sho-293, | _Preats of the 
game 4 “ kouckle-bones," ancient and 
modem, the materials used, the rules, 
terms, names ee Pe, ete. Lictails 
are fiven o iockies,” ma ple in, 
sd aie gh hauckle-teine ae Nave in 
Switrerland, “snobs "aa played in Der- 
byuiire, "" benuckledowns,” as played 
Eevez, “dabbers,” os played in 
Backs The Gujerati game of tee hated, 
layed with tamarind seeds, fs sail 
the nearest Tnidian analogue of 

‘ ‘knuckle-bone” In Switeerlancd, "we 
ett & king, queen, jack (or knave), and 
pawhe—a remarkable mixture of cords, 
ches, and gstragals,” while in Ger- 
many are to be found *' the most prosuic 
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and uninteresting machine-made t= 
terials for this ancient game” 


Lumbroso (A.) Note sal numero 3, 
(Arch. p, 1. Sted, cd) Teed, | 
Palermo, I907, &%, gO-497.) 
notes On auperstitions concerning the 
tumber fae Cites opinions af 
Hugo and M. Deschanel, the French 
par arllamentanan, 


Mendenhall (T.¢C.) A mechanical soly- 
tion of a Iiterary problem, (Pap, Sek 
Mo,, Na V¥., toon, LX, 47-105. ear 
attempt to iilentify authorship by 
of the relative { eh sag Bags use of 
words of diferent leat” Bross 


reference (a the Hacon 

“theory.” ‘The curves a eal: tee 
Shakespasre and Baron show ** eeaoe 
dinary differemces,” those for Beau- 
mont and Fletcher resemble clonely 
Shakespeare's, while those of Marlowe 
are almost the same as his, 


von Negelein (J.) hee Plerd in 
Volkenedinine (Globus, Rauch ‘ 
fg0l, LEux, 2o0%to4.) General ac- 
count, with timers reference: to lit-. 
erature, of the horse {nm folk-medicine, 
Among the topics consldered are cura- 
tive power of the body, besd, flesh, 
milk, excreta, hoof, tall, hair, cle., come 
panicnryhiy with the hore, ete The 
excreta of the hore have an imp 
rile in Teutonic ceisiarate xr 
hair also has a wide field of supersti- 
tion. The skull of the borse is Iike- 
wise the center of Bo fotk-beliefs. 


— [we Keise der Seele ins Jenseits, 
(Ztechr. d. Ver. f, Volkskunde, Bertin, 
1901, Xt, 265-271.) “This third section 
treateof *" attempta to hinder the return 
of the soul.” Treatment of the corpse, 
arrangement of ihe house and contents, 
obliterating, blocking, etc., the path 
ae which prods was carried, tying 

corpac’ i feet together, t 
ocr, = ing the corpse tire ha bole 
mare in the wall or roof and 
closed os ate some of the phere em- 
ployed, 


Peet (5. D.) Age and distribution of 
the sgnearingtery (Amer. os) .» Chi- 
cago, 1901, XX, 29%-% 
discussion, with many lustrations, al 
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Peet (5. 1.) Religions influence om an- 
cient art and architecture. (Ubid., 330- 
st.) Treats in a 

‘foccaiteas, Hab sh nand | n 
pyramids, Persian aces, y guar 

tic rock-cut temples, ete, of India 

and Malsysia. 


Poteat (W. EL.) Eotretius end the evo- 
lution ies, (Pop, Sci. Mo, N. Y., 

1900, LX. 166-173.) The author notes 
among other things Lucretius’ ‘' repre- 
sentation of childhood ax the first hu- 
manising influence, the origin and 
growth of language, ret beliefs 
anid social order, the development of 
industries and of art, until the poet him 
self appears * to comnigtt the deeds of 


men to verse.” 


Ranke (j.) Ueber den 2wischenkiefer, 
(Corrhl, d. deutschen Gee, f Anther.. 
Mitnchen, 190/, REXIf, GD-1072,) Dis 
cimses, with Et text figates, the Inter- 
ninzillory bone and its occurrence In 
the lower animata, the anthropoids, and 
man, The conclision arrived at is that 
“the double intermaal lary bone belongs 
to the general atrocture of the. verte- 
brate (mammalian exy 


man dojise poments reach 
S mire ih ri Sidielleation” 


Schuchardt (H.) Sichel and Sage; 
Sichelund Dolch (Globus, Armchwe,, 


igor, LEAX, ibim18 . Poy-209,) on 
this interesting valuable article 
(with 30 text-tt ) Or Schnchardt 


discusses from an Sgechackaiviel andl 
tingulsticstandpoit the sickle, saw, atl 
in ancient and modern times, 
their mocnes it the various European 
languages, tte, As the toothed mckle 
is related (0 the saw, so le the smooth 
sickle to the knife, and the toa fuse 
over imto all sorts cf eickie-like w i, 
from the very curved affair of the Abys- 
Binians to the yalaghan, The author 
conuiders the lasily af Senn ae tee 
to which English dagger belon 
all derived from Howe woee, * ti ccand 
wos.” from whose dimjoutive darn/as, 
& larger number of Romance words 
have also sprung. 


eral way, with i | 
Thomas (A. C.) M 


liyj skulls, teat | 
only among stor lowest a marsmale andin | 








brews, Today “the center of man- 
drake superstition’ appears to be Asia 
Minor,” 


Mythology : B short 
presentation.of the subject. ([bid., 
M6319.) Among. other things the 
author believes that "' the New Varld 

bs extablich a visit of one or two 
white men at some very carly date, 


these men coming prevuniably to teach 
the Christian religion,” and that * ihere 
is semis connection between the Hible 
and mythology.” 


Thorndike (E.. L.) ‘The evdlation of 


oe human intellect. (Pop. Sci, Ma,, 
N.Y, Ugor, LX, $9-65,) Aathor con- 
chides in this general discussion thas 
man's intellect ts ‘a simple though 
extended variation from ithe general 
animal sort, preeaged by the similar 
variation in the ¢ase of the monkeys.” 
The mind of man, therefore, leads 
among the minds of ‘animals, ** not a9 9 
demigal from another Bini but os @ 
king from the same race” The men- 
tality of monkeys and children is brieity 
referred to, 


Tissié (P.) La science du geste. (Rev. 


Scient.. Patis, got, 4°5,, EVI, 239- 
goo.) Discusses the relations between 
cerehration and nousculation in man, 
physical education, ete Dr Tisme 
maintains that the “‘emotion of art,’ 

and not the excitation of combat " 

should be the ga af phyrica 
cidecation, which 74. nol an vetic 
tneans but a philosophic end. 


iene: iN.) vt cei Piéron. Le rive 


tique dans les croyanees et les 
tru Pefiinene es peaples a (Bull. 
et Mem. Soe, i Seat ae Si cab 
v4 oa;, 0, Igg-305,) An aiempt a 
résumeing in general fashion our know!- 

about the dream in primitive re- 
tien andl folk-thought, with special 
reference toltsmyaticaleide, Examples 
of the beliefs of savages in all quarters 
vinbe are cited. The avibors 
consider thar ‘* "lie i in ee s. Wiahers 
value of dreams inheren fret 
manifestations of the rivera mind 4 
oue of the roost important factors in the 


Starr (F.) Notes upon the mandrake. mental condition of the races of man, 





(Amer, Nae Chicago, 1901, <Xtll, the beginniag and through the ages.” 
259-265.) Trealiof au ition con- | 

cetning the mandrake ani its yittues, | —— Constiosting 4 =) rg? Hs 
wes entog she peeabec ia analy: cereivations OF dzeame (of children, 


Germans, Engi Slavs, Chinese, He- atults, and ager! persons, suflering from 
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Vaschhle—Confi nurs, 
intimimatery or infectlouws troubles of 
reapiration, circulation, ete. No real 
correlation between gravity of Aa 
toms ail scoity of dreams could he 
made out, 


Virchow (R.) Ueber den prahictorischen 
M | im ber die Grenren ewi- 
schen Species und Varietit, (Cerrbl, 
a. deutschen Ge, {, Anthr, Munchen, 
igor, XXXI, 1.) Deals chiefly 

with the pevtlla tee ol the Neauder- 
thal skull the craniolegy of the Ainos, 
Frisians, etc. Dr Virchow warns against 
irawing revolutionary conclusions from 
tadivittual characteristics. 


— Die Markhohle in Maromuthkno- 
chen, (Ibid, 108.) Brief note oti the 
hollow in the mammoth-bones. which 
amnetines scome to have been of arti- 
ficial origin, 


Noaa ts) Vorschlige sur prahistorische 
Ges Wien (Sitagber, il anthrop, 

» 1900, 197-199.) ir 

ln for and. descripdion of 


capsat ie distribution, material, frm, 
nique, number, etc., of prehistoric 


— Fragebogen rar Ermittelug und Re- 
achreibung der noch im Gebrauch be 
findlichen oder chemals gebriuchlichen 
Schiffafahrrenge cinfachster Bauart und 
Finrichtang. (Ibid, roq-203.)  Qoes- 
Honnaire on. bow of the simplest Sena 
now or formerly in ise, 


Winter (H. L.) The cephalle: ind 
iN. ¥. Univ, Full. Med. Sei, N. Y. 
Por, J, a aa Genera! discussion 
with resisits a 
maleverer 20 af ritigh descent, Author 
thinks that ‘' the inane, criminal. and 
‘meuropatibe ® tend to he more dolichi 
cephalic than the race from which 
spring. ancl that ' comparative dali. 

ccephaly mea inferiority, while 
comparative brachycephaly fe the hall- 
rork of testinal sinectciies” > abun that 


thege in in process aH cama evolution | 
r. 


toward = brachycenh all opinions 
finding large Soeitet lack in certain 
quarters. 


Woodrmff (C. E,) bic thropo 
sia pene | 


etudy of the small brin of cl 

man anid ite ewolution. (Amer, Journ. 
[nsan., Baltimore, 1901, VIM, 40.) 
An elaborate and ir ing 
(with tables end charts) of paleonto- 


measurements ol 1,695 | 





logical, archeological, historical, socko- 
logical, cultural, somarological, 
onlogenctic and ractal, Ti 
other evidence in favor.of” coy 
that “man’s brain Revetapes hy the 
laws of natural selection d bun 
dreds of thousands of yeary, * fit- 
test" variations in each Sg 
eetng the rast intelligent. 
crs mist have « in sti ‘Eu 
rope about 20,000 to go, years a 
when the average iknll was at its max 
mum. Since then civilization bas made 
it more and more passthle for heains 
smaller than the average to be as ' fit’ 
for survival as the larger, so that civi- 
liration gradually checks further evolu. 
tien of brain growth ne i yas it by 
greater and preaier surviving 
variations. Hence, for the last 20,000 
eae the averape size ane 
~Stako are getting 
roth the a ah the tn eivill- 
nation laste (he saute he oer that 
we will find larger brains than have 
ever existed before, and an increasing 
nomber af a specimens below eee 
af the present Jowest and smallest 
skulled races. The change to modern 
fia ae bes pe Be course, 60 ra 
Al appreciable dificrences may have 
not cocurred until the last 2.000 years,” 
Dr Weodrafl also holds that asset de- 
veloped in the north where the pase 
awl gradual approach of the lo 
of the glacial period foond him a ight 
intellipent guimal, who, aa it § 
became a brainy man, Present civill- 
zation results from the fact that coliure 
fret anne in the sooth, ehither the emr- 
liest men migrates from the porth and 
yore ‘evolution took the direction of 
micnt specialization.“ Then “the 
ated bigger and brainier man of the 
north , |, evolved their own ervi- 
lization . . . and, when they re- 
ceived some hints (rom the serth, 
carried Civilization to its ne 
tion.” = Hrain made ? 
srntnation brain. In He post) ville. 
rae a d erolution of train took 
ei ** missing x the itisap- 
saat rly cessation o process 
of pert ection vate the brateriest 
— — Vhs ‘adn hare he af 
eoul aia * ‘are 
Gand (oseter.” scope] er eae 
wathward were the earliest to develop 
civilization and the earliest tu become 
“fired.” Henee only the Teutonic and 
the Mediterranean jong-hoarbed races 
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Woodmnil—(Coan nnd, 
have survived best and developed best 
—the former now rules the world, Its 
rule is due to the fact that ‘it came latest 
on cbr ph ppt ge ioastobae he red the 
Vant tla prcdlecessors 
hae dose, Modern specialism is the 
resuit af selection of variatlons and not 
of acquired moditivations, and explains 
many parmloxes in modern life. Van- 
ation fallowed migration from the north, 
ool the rate of movement in these suc- 
cessful migrations most bave been = 
Now, foe ** rapid seer are f 
lowed by extinction, there aie Tha 


mach process a8 acclimatirn 
lower taces are effeciuall: cad aut 
of real competition with the higher. 


EvRope 


Amalfi (G,) Novellusre raccolte in Te- 
oo, Prov. di Salerno. (Arch. p. | 
meu, d. Tred. Pop,, Palermo, 1901, 
XX, 34-45.) Num 
tales from Tegiano in Salerny, sith 
notes abd indications of parallels else- 


where, 

Anutschin (D, N.) al eiaianeg ee 
thropal: iain : Kuss- 
lands. (Glubus, 





iyo, 
Luxx, 49/253, 8 378) 23), thie ena 
lent res 
Dictio After a birtet sro 
corel the pine Kaloviog topics are 
es ae of hair tan en 
een inte eyes, 
craniology, Rustian and central — 
ethnology, brain-we 
peeaiive home ol 
sans eecms to have been { in abissc thers 
ern Russig, and by the time they 


hegan the colonization of atopess 
art sans pian were urns 


ana with the ‘Tar Be fay Tem ee 
and Gothic peoples in the 

has had different results from are sh 
the UU Finnish ¢ of the north. 
Both by race-<contact and by conditions 
of environment the differences by 


mors prominent the cheek-bones, 
—iu the Travsbaikal rarstaikal region one can see 


a por tbipaenpigisend Rak ergy 


6-19 of folk- | 
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ution in stature is characteristic of the 
Slavonic es (over ond wbove roe 
mixture) | evident, —the extremes are 
the ** Litth: Russians” and the Poles. 
The difference in stature in favor of 
urban population doce not hold for ali 
the large cities (r. ¢.. Warsaw). The 
recruit mensurements for 1874-1855 
seem to indicuie in European Russia 
retrogression in stature, but tte exact 
nature is not yet apparent. In Russia 
brunetticm increases toward the south 
aid east, In early prehistoric times 
dolichocephaly was the rule in Russia, 
but a brach aim element appears 
turing the Stone Age. Since then the 
population of Kassia hes been mock 
mined with western European, western 
anid central Asiatic eclementa, 
long-heads and short - heads. The 

ies of the brains of the various 
races of Russia madicate that the aver- 

brain-weight of the Slavonic pe 

es is somewhat lew than that of the 

non-Slavonic. 


Arenaprimo(G.) Dal gioved/ al venertli 
Tra. eae (eon pe. & yrs 
- Palermo, toot, XX 
tor.) tet hoeonat of the eeretannics 
of Holy Thursday oehe in Messina, 
Pussies several briefer songs the text of 
the Mrrentca song is given. 


Bacher (J.) Von dem deutschen Grenr- 

List im wilschen Shdtirol, 

rasche, d. Wer. it rhc cone Berlin, 

bgOr, XI, 390- continuation 

of Hacher bers article oe the dialect text 

au! German af 3 brief 
folk-iales. 


Bakowski (K.) © dawnych mbawach 
netatcarh \eewunin. (Wists, 
Warrcawa, 1g0r, XV, 285-303,) Treats 
of the amusements formerly in use 

the trade-pailds of Cracow, from 
the the 12th ceniury down, 


Balladoro (A.) Impronte marar 
in ttalia. | (atch, -: 1. Stock ob ey 
Pop,,. Palermo, 190, Xx, 45-30.) 
Numbers cxvill-czxrv of "* im 
Inte” in various parts of Taly,— 
vi, Woodketemed stones, woman 


bet to siond, etc. 
Berg Skelpojk» ock atacen HARE: 
alerl La en, Stockholm, * 


MVITI, NO, VIII, mrt A yooh lary 
af schoolboys’ and students’ slang from 
vanous al Norway aml Sweden. 
It ie interesting to meet in this rather 
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Berg—Continwed, | of the rvth century. of the source and 
extensive (two columns ie the ne. page) ramifications of a Danish tale of a of “the 
word-liet the following : nick- origin of ion bed women.” mp kin) 
name fora big, stout ag als the is akin to 
eer Jumpo}.” found in tine Orient atthe weakse 
Bericht her die im Jahre tgo0 in and wickedness and her 


Teich durchgefahrtes Arbeiten, 
(Strgber, cL anthrop. Ges, in Wien, 
1901, 29-39.) Reports (in brief) on 
archeukagical activity in varicnan reyione 


of Ausina during 1 by. Straberger 
(Upper Austria tier (Baleba 
Tenny (Vorarl Prank Cari | 
de Marchesett i) ‘lcte ond litteral 


Hovorka (Daimatis, etc.), Cermik and 


Zelitko (Bohemia), Keehak and Blansko 
(Moravia), Kaind! (Bukowina), 


Bertholot(M.) Sar une lampe prehie 
Lorique trouvée dans la grotte de 
Mouthe, (C, R. Acad: d, Sel.. Pari 

1901, CAxx01, 665.) From the bis 
amination of the substance coating the 
inside of the stone lamp discovered by 


M. Rivitre in the prehistoric station of | 


La Mouthe, the author concludes that 
the materia! used fur ting was of 
animal origin, willow or 


Bervi (N. V.) © brake Sativa 
liteheskjeh reneony pet : 


teorth fi rmayp soe Rue ge rare 

Zinas., Wie va, Igor, Ot, No 4, Ae 
72.) Treats of the theory of proba. 

bidity in anthropology. 

Bioch |A.) 





L'hemme préelist 


Waprés Buffon, (Bull, et Mem. ‘pox: | 


d'Aothrow, de Paris, 
Penta 


, 190t, V8 8. nh, 
aes mien cites from Bul- 

‘Sappleme “10 his “ Natural 
itary i description of prebistoréc 
see bi yYolume in 
pu in 1778, Baflon ‘# description 
relates only to the Stone Age "* but tells 
mort about it than the authors who 
preceded him.” 


Seven lendion E. K.) 
VERE (Mitth.d. anthrop, 
Ges. in Wan, ror, XX, 223-2 

Brief account, with test of p cn 
Hom, of four remedies at tl 

plague from a _remetics again of 
Ivor prese in the Moseum Fran- 
innm. af Ling in Upper 









Austria. 

Bolte (J. eA en Rags ends Mirchen von 
Petrus und dem Unrupringe der bisen 
Weiber. Zechs. da. Ver, fi Vatke 
konde, B 


tei TQoT, XI, 259-362.) DP 
cussion, with réaumé esi pi tes 


| Camelat (M.) 


uewtion WSS | Capitan it) La tn 


Vier Pestmittel dex | 


origin (by fis eM iee etc.) irom 
the lower animals, In some of the 
tales Jesus, St Peter, etc 


» figare as the 
tranalormers - 


Breial(H,) Sv Capitan (L..}. 
Cailiano: (G.) 


“ur Lacan cial Ri ' 
altex niedertsterreichischen Wohn- 
hauses, (Sitagher. d, yar Ges. in 
Wien, 1900, S0g-21§,) An 
account, with 20 Cian af the 
Lower Austrian dwelling-honse. The 
ohiest howseform, material (soon and 
woud), omamentation and oarmament- 
eu fr, favorite color. house-inacrip. 
tons, old dress, et¢.. are treated - 
more or bees detail, The oldest form: 
of the howe in this region [outside of 
that revealed by the preliistoric ** hut. 
arms") is a simple, foug-cornered 
wooden structure, which remained the 
hae one until stene-hullding was tn- 
tee the Romans (and fora long 
ie astiet at sabi stone house wis OTe 
lesides Hines | ric 
fgane the oreament mai fs include 
i, noon, stars, heart, 
ose deal, etc. The’ gatileanan “le 


alary ‘interesting, as ole are the 
(*bhoaae eae, 


Contes d'animaux du 
Lavedan, (Melusine, Puris, 1gof, Xx, 
2-212, 248-259, 390-293.) Not, Vi- 
tx of animal-tales froin Lavedan, 


aille de F 
ti Rev, de l'Eoole d'Anthr, de 
jor, %, 393-398.) Describes, 
with 6 text-figures, the finds made at 
Prignicourt in rés6.—a of a 
female skull, o female humerus, ond « 
male femur: & necklace of abel! beads, 
shell bracelets, perforated pieces of 
shell, rings of shell, etc.; implements 


Of Aint and bone author attrib- 
utes considerable importance to this 
discovery. 


—— Les alluvions quaternsires des en- 


satin meget iss (Hhid., 
pes ; 7 
aod remains of peou 

= oo alluvia about Paris. 
The is at Levalloia, Vitry, Ivey, 
Chelles, ete., are briefly discusses. 


3504) 
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paren ee )ef Brenil(H;) Unenonvelle 


vec purois pravees a beposne | 
pulolihique ic i. Acad, d, Sct, 
aaa Rie CXXXU!, 475-q80.) Brief 
of the pictagraphs of the 
Combarelles o near the ee | 
station” of Forgies, Durdogne. 
article and the wext are reprinted in hr 


Rey. de [ :- d'Anthr. dé . Paris 
(tO%, Mi, 921-925) In all Bey figures 
of entire animaly were hoted, besides 
as _ and a number of other parts. 

sat numbers are those of 
quid, ite, and mammoths, The 


find ts very important, 





af Font-de-Gaume, 
from the cavern of Coambaretles. 
have neither the energy nor the: 
ol the fgores of Combarelles, ‘The 
tumber same 77, almost all 

Among them are some pes ll wah 
on the pebbles of Mas-d'Ary 


Canni (Maria), 11 dramma deila pas- 
sione ad Oberammergau. (Arch. p. L 
Stad, d. Trad, Pop,, Palermo, 190t, 

Xx, 86-95.) Second section of article 
dealing with the Passion Play at Ob- 
cram au. Deale with the history 
of the subject, It is worth noting here 
that Wetzstein'’s bibliography the 
Oberammergau Passion [lay enumer- 
ates some 200 German, t4 English, and 


3 French works, al! belangin to the | 


tgth century, The great public. in- 
terest in this Passion Play dates only 


from taa0. 
Chamberlain (A. F.) Domesticanimals | 
of the lake-twellers. (Amer, Antiq., 


Chicago, 190T, ‘XXItl, 269-270, 
sums, afler Stoder etc., the tas 
of domestic suimaly among the Jake- 
dweller of western Switeerland from 
the carlient Stone Age to the Roman 


Colson (O,) Ue aabbot et les danses. 
Ovens, Liége, tgor, 1, it2~177.) 
scoount of the * aabbath” 
snd dances of the witches according to 
en folk-thoaght. Flaces of meet- 


a hernae incantations, * 
nel, ¢ considered. oe 


tient Cues (Ubid., 
Ld nd os A lea for the 
encourige- 


Ceeraeie (F. ©.) Th 


Ermnanit (E.) 





—— Lamagie dans la sorcellerie. (Thid., 


iga-t08,) “Treats of magic in witch. 
craft : procedures for injor- 
ing’ ae influencing people, mayic-books, 

farian magic, magi tricks, meta- 
morphoses, etc. Very int are 
some af the Walloon ae 


of 
the ancient Priedbhl., (Folic Lore. 
London, 1907, Xt, 299-302.) Gives 
the English translation of the Epistle of 
on ae letina to George Sabine “* Aboat 

the Religion and Sacrifices of the An- 
cient Prussians,” written ubout 1553, 
and ublished tn 1582 Barnarnius 
dt ra im his collection of eseaya 
About the religion, sacrifices, wed- 
ote and funeral rites of the Russians, 


es ocs, 
it-worship, marriage ancl treatment 
of women, funeral meal, etc. The 
Ruthenian text of o brief drinking sang 
is given at page 300, 


trogladyte 


aire val 7 dl 
mee ieee taot, by 


ise } Briel spegity a ix at 
an 

En is cavern (whence creitey iamoes 

was formerly known os Trou 


Cabeur named, as ao many of theee 


caves are, after some inhuhit~ 
ant. The cranium esa, by the Haron 
4 Lane in 1897 in “the Trou nite 


cones, or, from 
same place as *' the Engts skal]. 
Dictons et proverbes 
bretons, (Mdélusine, Paris, 1901, X, 


712-214, 8, 259-700,) fon 
fffriticr of of Breton proverts ani pro- 
verbial locutions, sith. explanatory 
notes, etc, 


Feilb (8: a) Dee tries Hilck in 


her UP (Ziichr, 
d, Ver. t. Valkokunte, Heal Igot, 
) Details ‘concerning the 


mI, baa 

‘evil eye “in Norse tradition. Among 
the topics considered are: Feces ioe 
“evil © possession, morjpaisition, 
eic., al ie? eye; witches and the 
“evil eve”; look of 2 dead man’s 
eye ; Hjarmi, etc.; stlmals 
with “evil eye’ : imagina wy creatures 
and monsters with ‘ evil eye: effect 
of “‘evil eye” on domestic ‘nbors, 
household works, etc. ; effect of "evil 
eye” on inanimate objects ; precentions 
ond device iret. the “evil eye”; 
cures for “evil eve.” The author 
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Feilberg—Contiawrd, 
seems inclined to believe that the folk- 
belie! in the “evil eye” has behind it 
‘some truth of fact. Cases like [bsen‘s 
“Fracn [ra Have” may have origi- 
nated ench beliefs among primitive 
peoples 

Gaidoz (H.) Un vieux rite medical, | 

| (Melasing, Paris; 701, X%, 284-255.) 
Treats of “passing” a child, ‘ete, 
through a bole in a tree, a wall, ete. (a 
a remedy for disease), in various parts 
of France. 


Gebhardt (A.) Der Name der weiner 
Fran. (Globus. Brnschwg., 1901, Lexx, 
312-213.) The anther seeks to bring 
the name of “die writer Fru” into 
relation with the O. H. GG. ofee, 
* punishment,” 


Gerish (W. 5.) A Hertfordshire 5 
George. (Folk.Lore, London, igor, 
X01, 703-307.) Briel account of ley. 
enils relating to @ local dragun-ilayer 
ithe story may daie, the author thin 
aa prehistoric times) aaid to be com 

orate) by a monument tm the 
prtsed a! Brent Pelton, 


Gna a a ch (Ki) Der 
diluvinier Mtenach fei in Kr 
atien. (Sitaeber. d. anihrop, Ges, in 
Wien, i900, 203.) Briel account of 
investigations at Krapina in Croatia in 
July. too, OH the inxtman remains 
ixcovered af this palealithic deposit, 
me mont important wete a fragment of 
the frontal bone, several pieces af the 
suprnorbiial ndypes, cte., belonging to 
10 individuals, The eclah oul pra 
orbital ridges the aut T regards as x 
ES eneral character of ' dilovial man," 
mincing bim near to the anthropoids, 


Grateful Fréjus, (Folk-Lore; London, 
igor, XM, 3op—4986.) Account from: 
rari Murces al bie stopping of the 
piager at Frejus in Provence by St 
Francs de Paul apd the ceremonies 
ati] beld to celebvate the event by the 
townspeople. 


Grip (E.) Skuttunge- ovk Bjorkii: 
mal, (reteka Landimilen, Stockholm, 
1900, rele xO. 01, 87.) Dialect 
texts of 4 74 biel faliktales oe Skat- 
inne (Hitinge eg and ry 
from th Bi beh Lin gee ke pariah (Norunda 
ebbetrict) wit Hterary 4 swedish text .on 
opposite pages, 

HH, & E. Folkminnen. (Seneska Land- 
maAlen, Stockholm, i900, 1, wo, 1, 


72) Conithowed <fadee: dash 0 
tg (s =196). A ealleetion of folk 


vice, ete. The folk-text ix given in 
phonetic transcription with the literary 
Swedish version on the oppeaite pages, 


(E. 'T.) Toes débuts de l'anthro- 
are en France. (Rev. iets 
aris, 4* &, NXVL, 1901, 921-328.) This 

bketch of the beginnh ia rs 
cay in France treats 

the Sociend dea Cheetos i 
Hemme in i800, its members and 
their labors tili its absorption in 
Soci tt de TAttiote lnegeleure in gS ee 
Seckitd de 1 Af bee 
ile was cyen ee and sin joniler: tha 
Secidte d’'Ethnulogie, founded in 1259, 
and extinct after a career of some ten 
yuars, 


Hanuffen (A.) [es deutsche =| prance 
auf die Flocht dea Kenigs Helsrich 
von Polen. 574. (Ztechr. d. Ver. 1. 
Volkskunde, Bertin, 1901, Xt, 286- 
ibn iwith comments) of the Gernan 

tiric song on the fight of the Polish 
Kine Henry to’ France lo 1574, from 
a leaflet of SOeL Ei ie ee 


Hein (W.)) Ueber Fibeln and 

adeln ave Brome ru Velew-st Veit. 
(Sittpber. d. herr athe Ge. in Wien 

igoo, 182-289.) Treata, with ive lext- 

Tes, of two fibule and three necilles 

of the Hallstatt period from Velem-St 

Meg . ef which have hotse-beads om 

een 


= Ueber Opferkirote, (Ibid, 1901, 
20-37.) discussion, with 4 lext- 
Bigores, of err rpc iron, anil 


tre Kare: urcincate’ Teese 


objects are plage as’ Buirmiitter” and - 
are offered up by women. 


Hertel (G.) Aberpgiubische Gehedoche 
aus dem Mittelalter, (Ztschr, al. Ver, 
4 Volkskande, Heriin, 1901, XJ, 272= 
77.) Exvumerotes from tro Muagde- 
ye ea, of the latter al so ie 
century Varia Hone pr 
ite of ec ater 
objects As sais ape sai a Fe ty 
treatment of osick children, wari 
charms, | oes, ean) and tem- 
poral Juck ant bad luck, first-doinges, 
ndings, crosses, fometelling the fujure, 
epirits, etc. ‘The author remarks that, 
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ish Sane . een 
in te o anerr etiort fo root 
spit as of these eu ti ites 


and practices are still in use, 80 
rably ere they interwoven with the life 
of the folk. 


Hikmet (Dr) ¢t Regnault (F.). 
eunuques de Cometantinople. (Ball, et et 
Mem, Soc. dAnthr de Parts, 1901, 
Vee. 1 254-24.) General descrip 
tion of eunochs and ewnuch-making 1 
Constantinople, thelr social functions, 
etc, There are cai to be some So 
ceunuchs, most ol ak ving 

hes and Abyssinia, hav 

kidoopped. in childhood. 
rine there were nuiny Circassian 
tunuchs. The « ion ‘e performed 
at about tc-33 years of age and oo ¢ 
are said to die from the operation, but, 
a* 2 result, the price of cunuchs rises 


from 200 to 2,000 francs. “The article | 
re of the skele- | 
the 


i accompanied by a 
ton of a Cairo eunuch 
of the Lyone Medical Facalty, 


name At, Der viet Handel mit 
ond-Europa. (Gi 


ry Lexx, 25-269. 
ies, ho? test-Ggo the oi Roman 
commerce with rporthera Bot os 
Phere wo in its mast 


Museum 


cry abide ps Dippy cist, | 


centuries AD. The article is mainly 
concerned with the brome pails from 
Hemmoor, lately described tr Willers. 


Hider (M.) Krite ale Geblckmodel, 
(ftechr. d. Ver, f. Volkskunde, Berlin, 
toot, x1, 340-341.) Brief aocount, 

bbsahe, daa in text, of a tortoise-model 
(for baking things) from Bavaria. 


Tthen (A.) itter ave Zuger Volks 

Si ‘loatete Ache i, Volkakunde, 

Ziirich, 198%, ¥, 255-246.) Brief items 

af folklore from Zug. “The resurgence 
of tattoning is 


Raindl (RK. F.) fRethenliche Hochzeits 
gebrdiuche in der Bukowina. Ngee 
d. Ver. f. Volkskonde, Bertin, 1 
1, 280-396,) Bealdes giving the | 

an text with German (ranslation 
of w Venpashies of songs ng to 
rarions ophs of ithe wediit cene- 
mioned as al the af 
Slobadheis nila on the ipeiar Cotte: 
most, the author describes the wedding 
among the natives of the Huzale village 
af Ploaka,—the Huzubes are mountain- 
Ruthenians. 
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— he Joden fn der Bukowina, 
(Globus, Lirnechwg., 1901, UXXX, 
33-157, 197-061.) General serps 
with two text- of the Jews 
in the Seite s: ) province of Ruko- 
wind, ge Susacg! domes 
hic life, Seng, . rabbis os 

holidays aaa | festivals, 

judicial procedures, superstitions, etc., 

are considered, and on page ito is a 

list of proverts with translations into 

good German, besides a few riddles on 

tog. ‘The jargon “of the Jews 

of Bukowina has many Ruthenian 

elements, Roumanian lrifleence is not 
mee prea. 

Kessler oF thee =f und Schild- 

einiger catachwel- 
da ici aoa oY (Schweiz, Arch. 
(. Volkskunde, Z0rich, toot, V, 122- 
tis.) Notes on Maven popudaire in 
esters Switrerland, “Thurstuden, now 
Soonental, scemwy to bare | rast 
made fun of, —ite inhabitants were seid 
to have bot ane shirt among them, 
which the firt-comer to the fountain 
where it wai hung over-night wore the 
next day. 


Fond (Or) Das nenentdeckte Steinseit- 
Hockergmbicid von Flomborn bei 
Worm: Eine seus Phase der neo 
lithtethen Cultur. (Corrhl, d) deut- 
echen Ges. f, Anthe.. MOnchen, rgo7 
KEEN, gi-gh.) Alter some genera 
remarks ahont the varitties of neolithic 
pottery and their ornamentation, the 
author gives an account of the fire! at 
Flamborn near Worms, gegen AS 
being “the first great connected ceme- 
of the age of “* Spiralbanidkerm- 
mid." Peet of this sort hitherto 
ving been sporadic. 


Kues Marian) Glas czartowski. (Wisla, 
Waeuive. nod, KY. 364-556.) Brief 
account of the “devil's sone” of 
Wielogary, 

v. Asseciatt len- 

Laborde a: sD | sociation ped ee 

ques. ie bs Phecde afAntie ile 
Bas. 1901, X, 299-303.) Peery OT 
the activity of ‘bhe Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Anthropological oe 

Bag Qo 1 pot ef 

aol Nov. rpedetrites gee ler there 
were given at the Boole. d'Anthro- 
i¢ rqf lectures (95 hy ontsiders), 

which were attended! by aS fens 

2,020) persons, an average of | 
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Laborde— Canjinied, 
lecture: M. Laborde notes the -in- 
crtasing interest taken by women in 
anthropological science, 


La Mer et le Eaux. (Rev, d. Trad, 
Pop., Paris, 1901, XVI, .311-320,. 361- 
969, 420-427, ac-ghy_) [terme CLE 
ocLe st of folklore of all sorts relating 
to the sa and" al) that therein. is,” or 
i imagined to be therein. 


Laville(A.) Couches yateo-aneol ichanaes 
et ncolithiques stratifices dana la vallée 
de Ja Seine. (Bull, et Mem, Soc. 
dAnthr, de Paris, igor, ¥* 3, 1, 20o- 
a14.) The author helieves that be lias 
shown that the two strata called by 
lim ‘“tofra-neolithic” | nd to 
Aeand C of the Mas d'Acil deposits os 
delimited by Piette. 


-—— pees merovingionne 4 incinera. 
tion, de Drovell, Seine-ct-Cise. (Thi, 
259-240.) Brief acomunt, with 9 text. 
figures, of & Merovingian Incineration. 
grave discovered at Drareil in October, 
ijoo, Objects of fron, bone, stone, 
pottery, remains of buildings of Roman 
origin, etc., were foond: Human ashes 
were not absolutely shown to be present, 


—— Coupe de la carridr: de Saint-Prest, 
wilex taillés, (Thid., 285~291,) Dis- 
cusses, with 3 text-figures, the atrata in 
Lhe quatry of Saint-Prest apd-a Aint 

af thought by the author to be 
of humanorigin, Bat this was douhied 
by M. Vernean, who discussed the 
Paper. 


Lavoyer (M.) La vellle de Nod! ex 
petite Russie, (Bull, Soc, Neuchit. 
de Gcographie, tqot, xii, 53-44.) 
heres of the “ holy night” of 
Chrittmas Ev 
ee © supper among the Little 


—— Fite de la benediction dea caus 
& Trou. Ubi. e£-69.) Brief de- 
the water ‘je c mrion ys of bietibe 

eo wW ani. i 
F cE fiver 


Ledien (A.) Te biason loire do 
S laeurbadead de le pawl ey (Rev, dd. 
Trad, Pop,, Maris, t901, XVI, 439-440.) 
General diuraston ef of the subject of 
tore dnd ie ‘hickoames in the de- 
partinent of Somme, aa nature, 
etc. Thee eis trade = lance col- 
lectin; of these. The w and 
posers which Aig) led te Beenent bowt:- 

ea now ¥ barnlly a oh 
Seultin VS eras OF ns 


[SS 4, 1902 


Lee (Kate) English ae ip (Folk- 
Lore, Londim, 1got, Xi, 330-332.) 
Nine brief satirical themes from van- 
ous parts of England. 


Leftvre (A.) Quelquet anodes du bon 
views temps. (Rev. de I'Eodle yon 
thr. de Paris, ig01, 5, 305-320, 5 
gta.) First part of a study of ot the 

old days,” treating of Loais le 
Hutin and Philippe te e Long and their 
time, the early part af the Fourseeg tit 
century. The condition of the 
etc.. is briefly discussed. The *"lep 
of t3a0, the deeds of the Inula 
ete... are also considered, 


Lemoine (J.) Costumes de mariage au 
jays de Chimay, (Wallonia, Cage. 
Igo, [X, 226-925.) Brief account of 
marriage customs of Chimay, The 
ceremony of ithe U aaiotrs fiter fs de- 
scribed in particular 

Lewis fA. 1.) On ay recently 
sustuined by Stoochenge | (Man, Lan- 
don, rgot, oar} Brief secon. with 
two pty mie of the uae fall of 
a part of Stonehenge,—the great 
change occurred in 197. 

sence Us ‘ns See Noreen (A.). 
(Rev. "Tead, Pop., Parts, tgol, ‘<VL 
570-370.) Detailed account of mar- 
rage customs and ceremonies in Vimeu. 


Marcheal ((. B.) In Ca ia: Im- 
mi dian corn. Catch FP. 
Stud. d, ‘Trad, Palermo, tg0T, 
x, e277.) Wena stat trip th the 
mountain villages and towns of (Capita 
nota and the cities of that with 
brief references to the filk-life wf the 
popwlations concert 








ron Vir, Detiteeh-Lathrtape iti. (Glo. 
bea, ane TyOT, rit) 142-144.) 
The name ** bricquet: to 
bested Fore ceaies ay | pyr a 
pi in ic o 
where. Thi Re Took | 


: ok 

* dost relics" of of the oldosalt: in- 

pout which this conntry waa re. 
ry 


sketanses (E.) Toe to rivalité emire bes 

Tivernins des fleuves. Notes othe 

rts IX, 390-252.) Notes : 

between the dwellers on 

oP te hanks of the ir olde Neuse, 

peop! nimer, fe ee 

cai] those on the right bank of the 
Sambre Sorrasimy, . 
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Meier Ss Vollstimliches aus dem Frel- 
aod Keileramt. (Schweiz. Arch. f, 
Volkskunde, Zilrich, rgot, ¥, 1ts—1234-) 
This second part of Hr Meier's article 
ES famed, Die abn Li 
y parenta in or epeaking 
to or of children, and by ars one to 
the other, ete.. by children to or of 
thetr parents, etc., 1 the fulk ot 
this region of Switterland. At pages 
117-120 is given a long list af nick- 
names rel to size, stature, vp 
tien iy alse at tentily © color af 
hair and eyes, gait, and ke pecaliaet 
thes; at pages s2i-225 w list of place 
nicknames—desm populalre. 


Miynek (L.) Figorki 2 soli. (Wists, 
farszawa, tgot, XW, 44t-345.) Brief 

arconnt uf figurines in salt. 

de Mortillet (A.) Supports de vase 


neolithiques, (Rev. de "Ecole dl’ Anthr. 
de Parle, 1900, Xt, 963-372.) The de- 


the Royal Library. Sixty-six songs are 


Ohr (J.) Preystowia mibinow. (Wists, 


Warsrawa, (gol, XV, 343-744.) Now 
#4-165 of rabbinical prove 


Paton (WW, KR.) Fotk-tales from. the 


gen, (Folk Lore, London, 1901, 
x1, 317-925.) Numbers =AMi-XxXv 
from Boudroam,—The Road of Death, 
Doukey-Skin, The Jealous King. 


Paulus (/'4¢4/) Die prabistorischen 


Funilstittes in Lothringen. (Corrbl, 
d. deutehen Ges. ££ Anthr., Monches, 
t, SENt, 74-78.) This article, 
ichich is in French, treats of the vari- 
ous prehistoric finds aml ** stations in 
Lorraine,—the hatchet of Montigny. 
the important nealithic ‘station of 
Morville (where seretal tandred Hint 
implements were discowered), the ** sta- 
ting of Dele (where waa found the 


fective stn ility al aeblithic poutery, — 
due to the conformation of the base, 
led to Peamaoptios of varus expedli- 


sate i g the vewels, of add. 
ae ke teeenc te feet, or hollowed ont 


first specimen of neolithic pottery in 

this region), the megaliths in which the 
dopes of the Vosges were formerly 
very och, the bronze remains of Lessy, 
Maggi etc, (including the rich 


Hadadbyprppdecapaini iyi exr) To find at Ni youts),'t graves and tumali 
use sich sapporte of terra-cotta or stone (the tasmuls ms to hare been 
on which to place the more finely made quite prolon ay pe os Lorraine), 


and rowidedd veserls, may be atc, The oldest relic of man.in Lor 


as a distinct advance over the ruder raine bi the hatchet of the Acheul ype 

Aat-bottomed yr, which stood found in the alluvium of the M 

readily of it Tho article i {hes at Montigny. During the neolithic 

trated by § text-pictures of such sup- period Sot: popilaticn 08 i eat 

Saar from various paris of France and was auite The explottation of 
Switzerland, Some of these sapporte iron-are is pre-Runrate. 


are of very elegant construction and 
omamentation. They seem to deter- 
paula swith thie fae ea beans 


Musatti uc) I gridi di Venecia. (Arch, 


p- L Stud, d. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 
nyo, oe 72-37.) An interesting col- 


Pitré (G.) Di una Sacre EN 
sione in. Monreale nel 1 Arch. p. 
L. Stud. d. Trad, Pop.. Palermo, 1got, 
<x, 3-7.) Brief account of the cele- 
bration of “The Triumph of the 
Crova "at Monreale in September, 1793, 


lection of the street-criés of Venice, accariling to the report of = traveler 

ie SHienatare notes and comments, published fm 1517. 

Venice, remarka, i* styled 

if iT | non th; By Peboers nears de lo 
the silent city,” because there are no Quigson SrA Rey. d. Trad, Fop., 


carriages, bat other noises there are 
such a¢ those taken account of bere. 
vendors of Sah andar food ped 
vendors of fish and olher foods, 
ders uf wine and water, milk-ves 
ete,, at reconled, 


Noreen (A,) «4 Lundell rs. A.) Wi Ke 
Hihtioteketsa yishok i 16 (Sveneka 
Landmillen, Siockholim, rota, app. MM, 
1, b=163,) ‘Reproduces the contents -¢ of 
a song book of the sixteenth century in 


ae a, th “abast) A Abstract 
af paper on ancient usage af Holy 
Week in northern France. . 


Raccugila (5.) Ra gbchalat gece: Pere 
brali- ri ti persone © 

Sicilia. (Arch, p. |. Stud. d Teal. 
=r 0 fr 

fea and places, a ex= 
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Radliski (1) Apokryfy Judaisbyceno 
Chreésci jariskie. (Wiska Warszawa, 
Igor, X¥, au 416.) This section of 
Radlineki’ t article on Jodaro-Christian 
A ha treats of ** Pastor Hemnasa,” 

‘estament of the XII Patriarch,” 
« Apocalypses of the Apostles,” etc. 
Regonult (F,) Ser Hilomet (2). 


Reissen r({K.) Zudem Volkslieds 
von der fockter des Kommandanten 
cu Grosewardein, (Mtechr. o. Ver, £, 
Volkskomile, Berlin, Igor, X1, 298 

yoy.) The author secks to show 1 
init German folk-song t o este or 
outlier of the legend of Monk Felis, 


Retzius ((. nee Sur sa. te anthropre- 
et Mem. Soc 


op de are 1901, Vi a, i, | 


KReoumes rads the neaalts 
ical (stature, ht 
siteg ryote 4 Gocath aud tect 
Of head, form of face, color of hair ond 
eyes) investigation of 46.000 Swedish 
soliiers (21 years of age), carried out in 
1897-1898 through the initiative of the 
Swectink Rorinis i, el ine and Geo. 
pace Sots statore 

1970.88 om. (with go,.2¢ tol ta tal) jnelé- 
dividuals, 4 ¢#. 170 cm. and morale 
the ion of dolichourphals is 
B72 (i.e. with index ap to So) for the 
whole exantry, with variations indiverse 
tegions | gieat percentage of 
beashiycephaly is 30.98 for Upland— 
there has been immigration here of 
Walloons from Belriam), and the aver. 
age ceptalic todex is 75.90: aa to hair 
75.3% are blonds, 22.4% brunettes, 
while 3.3% have red hair; of the eyes 
ti.7 9 4 ght. nt ha dark, 28.84 
mired, Brachyeephaly increases both 
io the south and in the north, 


Riviere (E.) Sor les dessins graves et 
pete epoque paltolithiqne sur Jes 
la grotte de ia Moathe, Dnr- 
Soe aony Reet a 
tol, CxXXX =a ¢ of 
the article followi 


— Le dessina fue et penis de lw 
atte de la Mouthe, Dordogne. (Rev 
cientif:, Paris, 1907, 4° 3... XVI, 463— 
.)  Deseribes, with « test-ligares, 
the pict of the cavern of ky 
Moathe in t © Dordogne. Excellent 
iguree of the mammoth, goat, horse, 
bisor, Rarponape etc., are here inscribed. 
Some o pictagra eterna 
with much hil and pete nme ie 


rubbed over with ocher, ‘others are 





merely rode scratches. The animals 
are all in profile. A Senta al site 
(duck ?), and another of « hut were also 
notheed, ‘The last is anid to “resemble 
the buts of the charcoal-burners In the 
foresta toilay.” 


Rolland (E.) La formulette de lu etve. 


(Mélusine, Paris, 190%, %, 2304-201.) 
Cites, from various parte of France, §2 
versions of the rhyme used by children, 
when. liogening the Kerk in making 
their willow whistles, ete, ‘The dialect 
lexis are given, 


— Formuleties dela primevtte. (Tbid., 


225-330.) Cites ta iteme of ig seat 

and saperstition concerming the ** faire 

les demuteelies,” a 4 cor 

tain children’s game is called, which 

contisih in making stand ight in = 

ane os wwitet-tan pa on the hand, 
e corolla of the primrose, 


Rossst (A.) Chants 


(Schweiz, Arch. f; Voledknods Zon Zurich, 
1gor, ¥, 8t-192, 203-227,) New 75— 
131 of songs (pastorals. love : eed, 
in the Jura patois with phonetic 
seripticin a Beet and indication vel 
mune, e comparison of nmimny 
these Sel gs with old French foll-songs, 
and especially with the patois-literature 
of Montbeliard, shows the close “ee 
tionship existing between the 

and Franche-Comté, Of several o the 
songs 4 number of versions are give 
containing many interedting ¥ ns. 


Rozanoy (V. N.) Ginckanastiya. 


(Rusk; Ant ests: Moskva, 1900, 1, 
NO. IV, 21- 6.) In this article, which is 
iNustrated & eat gute and accom- 
panied by oumerous bibliographical 
ena ae Faust d roumes the chief 

lermture o subject of gyneco- 
mastioond reports his own observations 
(the rvtingic aoe ere of one case 
are eens at se i The conclusion 
arrived | that edu 





marin 


twietle pods oy al, 


Wanzawn, 1901, XV, aya-shy. 
of the " Godciek! Papaj " in he "Gedle 
tions of the nobility, 


senrene (L.) Lee péanta et tee noine 


les tradiilons roumaines et. 

ae ea 
, 1901, XVI | 

giants and’ dwarfs athe folklore of 
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a co ry d other peoples of 
t an f 
the Halkan peninunla. Among the 


Rumanian anes on ant are: Arap 
( Aral"), jidev *Jew"),. tater 
** Tatar”), with Be ce com 


Tray 

red Servian aid ("Jew"), Bulgarian 
atin (* Roman"), Bohemian obr 
(*" Avur''), French Sarrasin (** Sar- 
eeen "), etc, all terms of ethnic origin. 
The cannibal nt fn Koomania i 
#rre (ogre), and his wife erea. The 
ms representative of the wears 
Ogre ore, Al pages joI- 704 
author aulde savera| versions from 
Balkan 
of the tale of the blinded giant. 
305-310 ate taken wp with the con- 
sideration Roumanian sturies 
of 'Litthe Pepper Grain," 
Thomb, 


7 Lice marionettes £n Rouminic et in 
ee (Tbid., t1.) Account 
‘olen The & in Koampeike and 

Tor The Roumanian for! popu 


itler and the Turkish Nivaputis are 
compared, 


or Tom 


—— Les fees meéchanter (Melusine, | 


Paria, Tgot, X, 217-22, 243-254.) A 
detailed ani heat. account of the 
delet they"), evil fnirics, th 
Roumanian {i Labs, These creatures 
are mest commonly personifications al 
the wind or the “ish and are often of 
quite a comples character. 


—— Let noms do disble en roumain, 


(Thid.. 256-298.) Cites 23 named for | 


the tlevil in Koumanian, with peal ar 
ae These laticon vary from 

a Sy) to tehiwteh Hitele 

The recollection of the 


be invaders of re 
Monglian invaders long ago is pre 


eessoiin (M.) Animal folk-lore in 
iste London, tgot, §0-$7.) 


be animals from 





Schein | to.) Zwei alte Gerichisetitien 
in den Rhelnlanden. (Ztschr. dL 


Ver. ‘ Volkekunde, Berlin, 1901, Xi, | 


Vehmnlinden at f 
at Wildberg. 


Schenk (A.) Matériaux poar |’ anthro: 


ge aac "primitives de de 


Géographie, anor, x11, s-s2.) Trent, 


* Brief description jt sig 


Hes (not recorded by Kreck) | 
Pages | 
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with details of meoserement and de- 
scription, the osseous remains of neo. 
lithic emma 12 vkeletons and skulls, a 
cranium, cte.) from Chamblandes, pear 
Lausanne. From | ‘funeral arti- 
cles“ discovered tn the graves the 
remains at Chamblandes teem to be 
moch seazongeh host at t terecsytl and 
Montagny eur Lutry, ertain nis 
abaat thes suggest alikenest to Vay 
mains from Moravia, the region of the 
Dniester, etc. discussed in 1895-1893 
Zaborowski. 
biandes seem to have been, ty ie 
tall, well-muslied, dolichtephalic, of 
sab-dolichocephalic (the result 
ling of two races?) The weg 
4h, of ala ery narrow, leptopr 
arth i acoompaniedl ; fig: 


Seated caphtes 


Schliz(A.) Ueber neolithische Beaedo- 
- fas sidwetientschland, .(Corrbl. 
deutschen Gea f. Anthr,, Monchen, 
2903 xx, po8-002.) Treats in of 
sume of the eae ee eaira 
Grossgurtach desert n detei] in @ 
mone oubtisbed by the anthor) 
and related ‘finds. In pottery orna- 
mentation Growgart offers artistic de- 
velopments from the simple forms of 
the Danubian cept The article is 
accompanied by a showing the 
distributions of “ribbon tery, 
which seems to hare four itt ape- 
cial fashion here. 


Schmidt (E.) Die Neatlerthalrasse. 
(Globus, Bevsehwe: 108, LISS LEXX, tas 
z22,) Critical 
about the Neanderthal skull seesione 
by the recent extended studice of 
Schwalbe and Klaatech. Or Schmidt 
concludes that thease researches have 

y ‘the existence of ‘a 
ope race af man, different in essen 
re per a from the man of today.” 
Sed eanderthal-Spy race wad mech, 
closer to the anthropotd. 


Schuchardt A Nitegbe cheer fesrecon anil 
Romanen, anthrop. Ges. 
ts Wien, tgor, seas) “An iateeontog 

iscussion of Romance loan-words in 
panes Such tea mati! (baci. 
dialect nly gare (Speak 
arrpde | (Benmnese<per0n 
the dientnutive gt See = 
cme ee 
pee nodvd detived ef from some ome af 


the neighboring Romance tongues, 
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ahaha (O.) Teas Hanecin tm Broun- 
weigischen. (Ztachr, dd Ver.. [. 
Volbrkande, Herlin, 8901, XI, 333- 
a94.) Erief notes,—with texts of songs 
maed—, on the Hanslo, " or * initia 
tions” {of cirinkers chiefly) in Brun 
wick, 


—— Braunschweigische Sagem. (Thid., 
339—340.) Seventeen brief items from 
Rrmewick abont ghosts, witthea, un- 
quict corpse:, “‘spook-animals,” folk- 


pests, etc. 

Sébillot (i) Le premier congrés regional — 
les traditions populaires. (Rev. i. 
‘Trad, Pop., Parts, tot, xv, 251-292.) 


Brief account of the district folklore | 


omy beld at Abbeville in May, 
1, in accordance with the resalution 


Congres of Tq00, 


Smdlaki iG.) O KRassubech moadbeblan- 
akich. (Wisla, Wartwa, 101, EV, 
Nag ee .) Contmuation of account of 


e Kassubes of the region of Lake 
bcha, 


Speakman (Jean C.G.) Midsummer in 
the Pyrenees. (Foik Lore, London, 
rot, MO, 475-317.) Briel account of 
the certmony of the eae and fun 
ing of the #ramfoe at Eagnéres de 
Lochow da the department of Hante 


(Gaaronné, a curpous survival of aacrifice | 
© combination 


and @ 


tanity anid pagent: 


Sperino (G.) L'encefale dell’ andtome 
Carlo Giacomini, (Riv. Sperim, di 
Fren., Rego, igo, 22Vy, Tatet7t, 
542-35) of examination of 
the bra of Giacomini, the well-known 
Italian anatomist, who died in 1898, 


of (hrte- 


The -yres ne mute of the left 
beminpbere oti a3: | 


frei wieris ol | 
not: ht were oo particularly pe minent. 


meat noteworthy feature waa 
ae ol adogkle ture of Ko 
“atte 5 resettle which Giacomini 
about the fret to deseribe, 


pat ntnidi-tabee imnaman of Giacomini’: | 


sanity and intellect is «@ blow to the 

ultra-Lombrosean ) 

Stalin (G.) Cuorlens Bet prehisio 
que. (Rev, ule ey d'Anthe. de 
Paris, 190%, %, 326.) Briel description 
ef ten chalk dices found some 
eee Mooy in the decarimunit of Gite. 


author thinks ihe have bee 
iniemled for weights, a a 
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von Stenin (P.| 





[s. &. 4, 1902, 


Die newen Fo 


tkiren, 

Brreachwg., 1 so bE 
Réwumes, with 6 oes 
recent. investigations of > joal cher: 
particular. Population, physical char- 
acters, houses ape tents, folk-tif 
clothing, fod, religion, burials, wed- 
es tm birth, ‘education, ies 

S ahaaieal ioabrarbeanict 
bustle aad fishing are br 
io, As to the origin of the Basbhits, 
the anthor agrees with , 

“not only not Tit the last, but not bien 
the first wonl haw beets « The 
“mountain Bashkirs” and the “ ‘steppe 
Bashkirs differ in certain particnlars,— 
the majority, however, lead a “*ne- 
madic life” during the summer, but 
this *' gr seriers life” is now becoming 
largely fictitious. The Bashkirs are 
yreat cemumers of tea, —"" quite often 

a Bashkir will empty 90 to 60 cope et 
one meal. " thes nati ante are 


liber die 


en Jin acam hrandy 
and tobacco, The ‘ig ‘are Mo- 
hammedans, Lat. & non- 

cal, Polygamy is rare, but divorces 


ities rhe uh obiaterdsson, 
an ia march greater 
seeders Leel the . Bashkir. 
than among the Kussians, anid the Mo- 
hammedan clergy are for edn- 
cation, The attemp! of the Konan 
authonties to force a change to 
coliuristy in this stil] pomadic 
has, Ler van Stenlt thinks, bees not at 
SUCCORS. wild 


the wolf) ore-esen aw 


more to their taste, 


Stall(O.) Die eee! ber Volks. 


milizin in der Schweiz,  (Schwets. 
Arch. f. hl cree Zirnch, Bs Set Wi 
157-200.) Detalle UW 
investigation of ide * ae teedictve, 
with introdoctory remarks and geperal 
commenti, ‘The investigations are to 
be cartied on under the ausp tees cf wher 
Swine Folklore § rubrics 
enumerated try Tir Stoll. cover covery 
pestible aspect of the subject. 


Strobl {J.) Von .der diluvialen Pund- 
stelle auf dem Hundesteig in Krema. 
(Sitegher. iL anthrop, Ges, in Wien, 
1901, 42-49.) Describes, with 92 
teat-Bpures, the investigations carried 
con in ryoo=tgat at the dilmvial “find ™ 
on the fundsateig at Krems, where 6 

Lady of poimitive men ap- 
pear Lo lave been hmg settled. Over 
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Strobl Crnginere, 


12,000 paleolithic artefacts from this 


place are now in the oapipock pap 
seam. Some of the stone tovla are of 
careful and fine workmanship. 


Srrtpy seated (J.) Der xu. internationale | 


Congress ffir istoriathe Anthropo- 
eae Paris, 1900. 


} one) Age 
tied, Ata 184-147.) Bgpeet onl | 


Faris Congress of 1900, with special 
siteriaen Eps papers, ool: pérsalls etc, 
iHustrative of the remains of prehistoric 
man in France. 


~ yoryeschichilichen Berga ion Ender 
tlic y ber = 
Sinkwerk am Sal bel Hualletatt. 
(Ushi... a7 20s) Driet sonyanne 2 of 
the firds (fragments of clothing. sacks 
bones, cfc.) In om new prehistaric 
“mime” in the Hallstatt salt mountain. 
The Sal appears to he remarkably 
ree ent evnlences of Romen civilize. 
tion, The cretinisn. of Hallstatt has 
ive. according io a remark of 
the Sather since the workpeaple have 
ceased using old sait-casks to put their 
little children in during their absence 
on the Salzberg. 


Talko-Gryntzevitch (Y. LD.) Polynki. 
[KRusk. Autrop, thar., Meskera, Bren 


Hi, WO, 0, 7=90,) Inthe | 
eet My 14 feat tasten iv re 


, contsink Mmny at- 
tropome dit ute, and is aroompanted 


i A ce 2a t hs f 
ec or cnt ee an io 
the Poles (history, iiepgpen 


tte). ‘The mountaineers af ‘Ta- 
a ope to be the best. repre- 
scnintives of the Polish physical type. 


Tetzner (F.) Finnlach-ogriwhe volke 
kundliche Studien, (Globus, Brnachwe.., 
1gnl, Lx, re Be .) Chiefly a tt 
cal resumé of Krohn's recent pony 
Finnish ' magic songs," Dr Tetrner 
pd menpspi the a tsenae ol early i io 

vu the Finne-Upnan it, 

holding” wit” Krohn fet Pe cusage 

poctry af the Leahy Sar yet been 
prose tobe primitive with them. 


Teutsch (J.) Prittistorische Funde aus 
dem Burzenlande, (Mitth. d, anthrop. 
Gee in Wien, qo, xxx, Efq-202.) 


ew, with fed text-figures anit one | 


reaoite of the archeo- 

: activities of the author since 
aban set av in the southesstern part of 
ialely 


lon bot 
joining the chy off Rrsnstedlt,=-ihe 


| Trotter (A.) 
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Perot ola as it i -called,—in 
ticular. ve 
objects, inane fiodearogh Barer co 
artefacts of bone, figures of cierto 
and Liman beings, etc., are discussed. 
The moet of the specimens are from the 
late neolithic settlements around Kroo- 
viadt. From the Geaprengberg and 
the Pricsterhige! nambers of “idols” 
in clay (anima) and homan figures) 
were obtained, most of which are of 
two pieces set t her before harden- 
The sno come lites that the 
ng Sy raring by the Pricster- 
higel remains (Late Stone ape and eony 
Metal period) was considerably infin 
enced by “Egean urt. 


Thurman {{.) Pargasmdlete Vud- ock 
form Liss. (Svenska Landmaten, Stock- 
hoim, 1900. #¥, 0. salar 1-17.) ‘Freatise 
on the packer grammatical 
characteristics of dialect of Pangas 
in Finland, @ Pitan pean 3H ees 
counter! £725 people s nyt i 
ani 1,576 who used Finnish, The 
esay Wai & thesis for Fh.D. at 


Helaingfars. 
Der Salzbra wor Ri 
Les ranting foie Kael: E Vallee 


the, “arich, 
Hi sketch, with @ rage ol 


aotes, of the attemyas 


latter aM the fifteenth and 
ol the sixteenth century 49 

mainessits cin nie Riggtisbery in the 
ton of Bern. 

Canti popolari Mantovani. 
(Arch. p, 1. Stud. Pea. 1 Pop... Paler- 
mo, XX, Io, Ge 7) Gives text of 
wes, viexIv of Mantuan folk-songs, 
with a few bibliographical notes. 


Tuchmann (J.) (a fascination, Lig 
wine, Faria, 1902, X, 201-2o4, 220-327 
Discusses te tae “to bewiteh- 
ing, soferry, ett, from goo A.D.to o14 
A.D. in the various countried of western 
Europe. 
gi as seperate pelle scuole, I, In 

pat (Arch. po i. Stud, d. Trad. 
Soy Palermo, Nance XX, Real es 
few itema of eu tow practices 

re Rrssian echoal-children. 
rom the /rasdfurter 


Witseetie (V.V.) Viestice (les 
preeio pil Slavi merith ronal. (ih i 
102-118.) Anaccount of witches and 

witcheraft among the southern 
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Vokssovic—Cont nis, 

caieak Dalmatians, Montenegrins, 
rvians, etc, The orere (oF piordnat, 
incubus of the ancients), the names for 
witches (and the avoilance of api 
naming), witches im folk-poetry, an 
ara seb atte anti-witch taliamany, 
ceremonies, etc,. power and actions of 
witches, witch-persecations, are con. 
sidered, Witches have many epithete 

among the southern. Slavs. 


‘Ward (].)| Five-Wells tumulus, Derby- 
shire. (Reliquary, London, tgot, VI, 
229-242.) (Gives on account, with a 
text-ligures, of explorations carried © 
in Auguit, 1699, and October: None: 
ber, i900. Mound, galleries, cham- 
hers, contents are described, The 
monn itself was "built of thinly- 
hedded quarried limestones.” ‘The 
chambers, though of unasasl form, have 
their analogues in the aurronnding 
region. From the accounts of these 
sod previous explorations of this re- 
markable tumelus of the bron age, 
it appears that besides ““remains of 


Widossichi (G.) 


[4.4 1903, 


hate of the prehistoric inhabitants were 
ooce built. 


Lettere folkloriche 
al Dott. G. Pitré. (Arch. pL Seu. 
ad, Trad. Poy 2 agar igor, EX, 
51-39.) ‘This Gest part of 9 series of 
folklore fetters” adilresserd ta Dr 
Pitré contains the text of 27 ‘hriel 
“conti infantil)” from Venetian [atria, 
with introductory notes aml biblio- 
graphical references, The author 
remarks as generally absent im child- 
poetry the three clemetits that set folk- 
mange Going.—the historical, the 
esthetic, paid the mythical, although 
the last not infrequently has its | 
refoge in children's formals, It may 
be sald “‘the man no longer under- 
stands and forgets, the child does not 
try to understand and remembers,” 


er eee i. ) Bagge ven do “ra 


anil eae XY, wake) Be Brief hee | 
acy the distribation of the population of 
olamd. 


about &2 perona,” calcibed human 


bones (comething rire in this district), Ware ae 


Der "Hobe Stein” von 
TDben bei Gimma. (Verh, d. Berl, 


fragments of Pa soy ri aS Gee. #. Anthrop,, tot, tod-201.} 
sseks tivkavs eat micallv dg ooaten dion dlhgbeg ‘wo, Sea ot ake 
There are {a also of secondary ln. os : high a ry 


which, the author is inclined to belleve, 
marks an old cult-locus, auch aa Tacitus 
dearrihes,—an Irmensil perhaps. 


Wolfram(r) Dieriumnliche Entwicke- 


terments within the rmecund, 


bet maou (P.) kK voprosu ob ts: 
rostyé, (Rawak, Antrop, 2 


Saare 1907, 1, WO, fF, acl Cork utac het 

Treats, with three text-figures (of the Gent Authe Miscou, con ween 

sulijects), two comet of Sen [poly- 67-70.) A brief account of the 

— in Jib gr ir a and 2 development of the city of Metz, te 
SD ones 1 mat Crim Mediemtiricerme of the Ro- 

ald. their hei ar beh 386 and 1,232 mans, from the earliest times dows to 

mm, A Fo Weeot 1 

Sy Pag sa ‘gti 198 | the present, OF the old Celtic town no 


wae nel: reserved ; ae wall 
in t333. tn 
£352 pod par of Marcia taeek br 
LV, The favor of the present. Ger- 
man Emperor is relied upon for the re- 
acquisition of what was then loot and 
ever wince regained, 


— Die Entwickelung der Nationali- 
titen uml der tiationalen dea in 
Lothringen. (Tbid., 78-32.) Diseu 


Weinhold (K.) vom Kiberzsh 
(“techr, i Ver, f. i Volends Bet Balle 
Pe XI, a iB PP arn brief tales 

ed in Bohemia by ao 

German edcat in ‘a8 


ee Dr} Ueber dic Verbrel. 
a ee ong der Mare im 
ri (Corrt Tis cd. cheutechen 

Ges, Li “eat , Machen, Ino, XXXMH, 
discussion of the Mare 





the development at of nationalities pe 
jarenitions: Meet ascertain round | af national frontiers in Lorraine, The 
depressions fonne! in pr paee' » France, | evidence from al and ee 
England, etc., are called he author homes ty falereedl tee The ending 
coe pats 00 nos exist j is my -wticr in, Or Wolfram thinks, pot to 
ne. are t t be confused with -rilie, nor is it an indi- 

fr haitkiolaean pas eke tie cation of Roman settlement. 
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Zaborowski (M.) ee dice rind 
lations antictines © actuell 
Russio meridtonale et do "Cane, 
(Kev, Sclentif., Paris, 1go1, 4" 5., X1¥, 
385-393.) picigua at our knowledge 
concening the lee nt 
of southern Rania a, ee Cideeaes: 
incinrling expecially the researches of 
M. de Haye,—-the crania were turned 
over lo D - Zaboroweki for 
study. ‘The author holds that the first 
peopling of southern Russia took place 
Europe (central, or north); tbat 
the pepelutin of that country was al- 
Eee af the blond race indigenous to 
_ that the man of oldest 
Sheesh ‘of xouthern Russia, the man of 
Mentone, and the man of Cro- Magnon 
had a common ancestry ; and that the 


frst introdecers of civilization into | 


wouthern Eosis were the #4 

relics of whose culture have been 

in various parts of this region. 

Zeller (G.) Der Nikolqusabens am Aber- 
see im Sal n, (#techr. d, Ver. 
{, Volkxkunde, ‘Berlin, 1901, XI, 334—- 
335.) Brief account of the masking by 


which St Nicholas eve (Dec, 6) ts cele- 


brated in Abersee valley, Salsburg. 


AFRICA 


(E.). De Nalolo au Mosi-ga- 
yya. (Hull, Soc, Neuchit. de Geo 
pie, at KIM, nD sell } ‘The 
Le id a mi the 
i Sree “1898, (ron Si: ‘ ce 

iy sh yee, t rom sala e 
Victoria Falls on the Zamberi, 






by the nutives: orp acy The 
and their 


eT tof the damberians 
| ysical charactor of 
ag etc,, ore brielly 





v ‘De Port-Sald & Aden, 
"ti se 83.) These trivel-notes 

itees of information 
cate the Ave Arabs; Danakil, Parsis, etc. 


Campbell (J.) Critical examination fs 
documents relative to the Ca 

lands, ete, (Trane. oe 

Toronto, 1901, ¥11, 29-102.) The eu- 

thor, who is well known by his at- 


soci to mou in the Amerindé the | 


European 
eae of ¥ old. ‘time, advances 
ap this enc payers the theses that the 
st snpsedaanl ghey Celtic 
thigh larger part a Peru- 
Cagney nth that “ the 





Peruvian Aymaras are the Mexican 
Olmecs onder o We acces desigaation, 
that eh ear Se tagie ncn : — 
from the Canary tala where t rv 
Tberians once dwelt side by side, and 
from. which as Olmecs and ‘oltecs they 
iM oom By an in- 
geniocs system of not eyltabic éqjatedlentes 
Campbell proves” his case lin- 
culaticalyy and is satished, An im- 
mete amount of energy wae waited 
ott thie paper. In the * * Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Canada " (1900, VI, sec. 2, 205-265) 
the same aathor hail a somewhat simi- 
Int paper with the tithe “ Mexican 
Colonies from the Canary Idlands traced 
by Language.” To both papers are ap- 
 humeres comparative vocabu- 


Chibbaro (L.) Le dome ii Funisl. 


ie aber Seca oR ee 
nt af women snd 


aro briefly raphe 
wermen are lew cual't that the jewish. 





Se (F.) Souvenir d'une excursion 


dla cascade dela Malctsunyane. (Bull. 


Soc. Neachit, de Geogr. 1go!, XIU, 


16-140.) Enef account of o visit 
ta the Maleteunyan waterfall in Hasu- 
toland, Contains some Hasuto place- 
names with explanations. 


ae sur tart chee les négres 


du #ut = l'Afrique. ‘(Tbid., Lat= 
147.) The author, o Onur 

Hermon, treats briefly of the art of the 
Hushimen, Congo anil Zambesian e- 





Riasuto, M, Christol thinks, are mot 
such skilful artists ae the Congolese or 
the Barotse of the upper Zambezi. 


Gaillard (N.) Sr Lortet (M.) 
: hg is and 
| Gunekel (1. W. j nt ve 





pith: “Chic ai XXII, ‘yang 
pein of a visit to the remarkable 


: pecrapyelts of Sakkara near the sito al 


ancien! Memphis. 
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Hugouneng(M.} See Lortet (M.) 


ourdran (M.) Le lépre et les lepre- 
J series A Madagascar, (Rev, Scientif., 

Paris, 1901, 4° 5., XVI, $61-965.) A 
boef accoant of leprovy and insiitu- 
tions for lepers, past and present, in 

The F French versions of 
rf crusher or Malagasy proverbs relating 
ti le aregiven. Among the Hovas 
the disease is rare. 


Liengme (G.) Un potentat. Afncain; 
Gow need et ie rtgne. (Ball. 
Soc, Newchat, de Citegr., nyOr, NTT, 
99-135.) Treats of the royal resnience 
sik Mandlakazi, the private Ile & King 

nyan, tbe corenation, the anny 
a ecremonicn “war medicine" 
pe the royal dances espe 
paaiees eg be wwiris, of Dlar fa 
eemldy, domestic and farcinss policy will 
the king, fall amd exile of Gipogungyan. 
An Intereating account is given of the 
Laat potentate of South Africa,” Gon- 
an the Zulu, who since hus fall in 
669s, has bees in exile on the Agores, 
where he was sent alter being shown 
throngh the atreets of Lisbon im old 
Roman fashion, The author was medi. 
cal minsonary at Mandlakazi; 


Lortet (M.) cf Hugoun (M.) 
Cherches sat les reone lovet ele de de 
lanclenne gas (iC. KR. Aead. d, 
Sci. Paria, 1908, Genwi, Gra—b16;) 
Brief account of the mummified fish of 
ihe ancient Egyptiam, The. Letes 
wiletus was a pecred fiah, of which at 


oman period Esnch came to be called 

Some of these fish are well 

peeseeved although now at least 2,900 

Substances obtained fram 

the pe natrom-lakes and « covering of salty 

earth in which they were encased 
mstnihest ther, 


— « Gaillard (5.) iy oleae 
de Pancienne = (Thid,, 
ths exami. 


84-836.) Gives results 
nation 0 gritty tooo bird.nmntl- 
mics from various parts of ancient 
now in the Lyons Muse 
rerp . y rt. 


Hird-tiMinies are 
Seed athe atied ibis and birds of 


prey (of these 48 species are listerdl, 
ibin ta mummified singly, the birds 


ol prey dometiones in masses of co-1g 


or even 4o together, 
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places there was a | 
apecial colti.—bence fn the Greece | 





[B.A 4 2902 


Meinhof () Ndalama, (Verh. du 


_{. Anthr., 1901, t92-154) 
stor tenes the eee 


pire (plur, dara kim) to the Greek 
doayan. ‘The account of this alleged 


loan-word bi very Interesting. 


Myers (C.. 3.) Stories from Upper 
(Folk Lore, Lo 


ondon, fil 
“IT, 329-330) Three brief tales 
a Copt of Avent. 


pseund 4 SE Anthropolagisches and Eth- 


aue Kamerun, (Corrbl. 

a. We deutschen Ged. f, Anthr., Mancher, 

1901, MAXX, 112-077.) The anthor, 
‘companiun 


who was the of the late Dr 
Passavant lor some #4 ; in the 
Cameroons, gives thet of hin oh- 


dervntionl ot the Haale aegzoem Physi. 
cal characters, h air-itr eee 
la seer re * of te 

a numerals, ganues, rie o 
bacco, mental characteristics, | 


festivals, secret societies, efc., are re~ 
ferred to, the first in considerable detail 
(at page 114 the pelvic measurements 
of 13 negro women are. —they 
were taken in 1384). The numerals 
I-10 anil a féw other words of the 
lungnage are aleo given, According to 
Dr Pauli, the ta ie ara ee 
light, gradnally turning bj 
brown (dark brown on face) foxs} with « a 
reddish tinge. ‘The " impudence™ of 
the negroes, the ooh inks, ts cee 
to their conimet with the whites, and 

in Hol nalive lo them. 


Perregaux (E.) La chte d'or comme 
sastiice. fut. Soc. i air te 
! coer. igot, MINT, tgh—1 5.4, On= 
tains the translation of 7 aceount by a 
native of gold-mining in the Ashanti 
country of Weet Afr A oF of 
Ashanti ght and ae tt 
pr ieoasare vin. 
gol e haat uae 
of curious Rowen of animaia, cic. 


Prestage (P,) ‘The kraal fomils Tors 

ae hae Amandebele, an ch oh 

Tt, xi, 

sang ‘otsie ‘Father SLiat Mich 
iv accompanied by a diagram abe st 
the plan of construction of the leading 
kraais in Matabeleland and wong es 
After 18 yearn’ residence i ese 
natives the anther cumes athe t 
clusion that “in Matabeleland, eae 


vorts 
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ier. 
the native, in many inmmances, enters 
intdipateriegs is @ besten: spoce/shos: 


tat oe the white man 
taeries va cpiaumerce thesg ghana me- 


dium of money.” 


Randall-Maciver (f.) 0A pris 
cemetery at El Amesh Epypt. 
Preliminary report of excavalions, 


Man, London, 1901, 49-34.) Resumé, | 


with 17 ext gates, of the results al 
excavations al AM 

of Abydow, This extensive ayaa 
ranges fron the carliest new. race 
perio! to the beginning of the ‘* late 
pPrehiorc.” Among the interesting 
objerts found wasp clay model of a 
house. {tis le te see the evolu- 


tion of the typeof early tombs bere | 


from the very shallow round grave to 
the graves with niches walled-oif 


Roscoe (1) Notes on the manners and 
customs af the Begands, (Jour, An- 


ae ~ Let., London, tgol, XXX, Tt7— | 
Extracts {rom letters tu thr J. G. | 


Friaet by Rev. ean Roscoe, for_many 
yearn a missionary in Upanda. 
and clan ramet, birth, bapticm, skin- 
_ woken (sex-1elaLlions, ras 

“es tte, }, disease and death, mourning 
Mhancrite death and burial of the 
hing. are Ae the topics considered. 
mo © meat interesting items is 
the f ing: ** The men are anid to 
have all the p nine, while the women po 
ee with thet duties, porfectly 
happy mntil the tine ‘of delivery.” 


t. tena. Ueber westafrikanische 
. (int, Arch & His) be 
ta ith th slates tif bax 
with three 1 

land of 5 ay weet idols ol mates 
rhim, , acetate yia ier 

for the Hasel Museum. The figures 
are found chiefly in asert. od termina 
or hill, the site of an anciest 
fetish-place, for they are said to be 
modeled after the forms if grde and 
not aficr men. At 2-309 Te 
pres a feport Ly by The Schinidi ‘and 
‘reiswerk on the mineralogical and 
petrographic material of ithe idols, and 

| Ss 903-204 ate taken uj) by descrip 

tions of the 18 idolw pulls In th 
plates Dr [iitimeyer acems to favor 
ancient contact with Egypt as the 
stiimgiua for stone-sculpture tn Went 
Africa, —theee indole 
a now extine cultare of negro 








mrah near the site | 





hiy represent 
peoples | 


who have come onder Egyptian im- 
flnence. 


Sharpe (A | A carved stool and other 


ts from British East Africa. (Man, 
London, 1, 49.) Brief description 
(with Lapis f carved stool, double 
perforated stone. of which 
ie ee tame — the Loalaba-Mwert 
region, the secon from Kasembe, the 
last from the ‘* Marmlwe™ country. 
Similar stones have been foaud at Zim 
bahwe, 


ASIA 


Aristoy (N. A.) Etnicheskiya otnoshe- 


rt a na Pamiré, etc. (Rumk. Antrop. 
Zbur., Moskva, fgoo, 1 60, IV, ane 


si section of acer nl pega 
ty a yo! Pamir the aden 
tanda tafter ancient Chinese authorities) 
deala with the period from the Han 
dynastics tothe oth century A.D. The 
researches of Wylie, Specht, Hirth, 
fadtol, Tornsschelk, ctc., are referred 
fa, 


Baelz (E.) Aner der Men- 


aa Portier me ican 
* 1 : 
A) This uiteeeaina! end valu- 
he flow treats. Se 4 are he 
spare. Ir ce in thon’ to 

= . Asta, the 


e paral aluwe api 


groovy 
of clothing, respit smiceithas See) 
ihe Japanese knee (deformed: by‘ alt- 
ling“); effect of the aun's Taye on dif. 
ferent roces and the formation of 
pigment (pigmentation through hent ts 
tc and slow, through chemical 
fufluences difluee and more _——the 
en browne Eri the ene, Lapeer 
pscute ake a ETT ake taal 
blisters}; the regrowit o conta 
fonage and the hair-tulte on the back 
ithe Alnos, a very hairy people, pre- 


races): abdominal and thoracte breath 
ve (Japanese women who wear & 
tight i have thoract: breathing) ; 
of the wexce at puberty Gaper: 
Sait develop ater tha asses bipee 
chi ren of ib sg sna i in Ja Jay 


of all): eontinuanes ‘of ome 
(growth peralsts til] 
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Baels—Grai owed, 

porpoises in child-birth a long-beaded 
cother bas long-oval pelvis, etc, ); the 
Réimtgen rays in anthropology (the X- 
mays serve to bring owt the rmicthon 
hetween the flesh and the bony outlines 
of the face and head), the slgnificance 
of the “ sapramamma" (a sort of pull- 
mientary mami), etc, 


Basset (R.) Contes et lagendes arabes. 


(Rev, Trad. Pop., Pars, tor, XVI, 
395-396. 457-404.) Nok DL-DLXxt of 
brief Arab legends with bibliographical 
ne) Bm 


Bloch (A.) Dela transformation d'une 
race dle coulenr en tne race blanche. 
(Bull. et Mem. Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
iool, -¥* 4, UM, Byo-342.) Alter 
dincusing the terms ‘“‘biack Huns, 
and white Muna,” " black Khasars, acl 
white Khacars,"” “bhaick Uj urs anit 
white Uigars,” °° black Bidearians 
“black Bulgaria” the icles te omnes io 
the conclusion that “‘ the black Hans, 


® black Khazars, black Hungarians, black | 


Bulgarians are all of the wme Turke 
Tatar family, and the white Huns. 
white Khararm, white Hungarians, 
white Balgarians, are their $s tive 
descendants.” The chang shinee 
calor, which Er Ble thi at he can 
to have occurred, he attributes 
not to any jotermixture of races bal to 
“transformation” ‘puro and simple. 
“PR Phonon oy ie Out in the cine 
illowing the paper, the change: is 
not at all proved, Sone seat froan Lie 
doubtful meaning of ‘black in the 
cases citer, 
Bodsoha (P. L.) Reise im unabhangi- 
n Sikkim.  (Globas, Broachwy., 
tqot, LEXS, 285-249.) [hescribes, 
ath 6 text-figures, the author's travels 
in independent Sikiam, one of the mast 
somigere Himalayan countries, with 


ief notes om the country, people, rul- 
er, etc. 


eraser g.) Lew taches congeénitales 


on gacro-lombaire consid. | 


rées comme caractére de race. (Hull, 
et Mem. Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1904, 


vo, a 74-251.) In 1874 Baele | 


OCcuITence In new-born | Jap- 
sro gi ay Se 

migion See een in Chines th fg 
dren, and in 189) a writer signing him- 





Seipecbiy the (899) fo the 
Chemin (1899) found them among 
the Indo-Chi es, and von 


self KR. M, reported them for several 
Philippines. 


Buelow (1500) 10) thele fosiaee sed 


with the Samonhe, and later still ten 
Kate states that he has confirmed their 
presence ationg Javanese, Hawaliam, 
snd Koreans. They are aaid (without 
dintinet agi te characterize olen the 
Malugesy of Madagascar. They ore 
not known to occur among ihe Aino, 
Tungua, Kalmucks, M etc. 
The author that t spots 
are a mark of | " Indobesien © race, 
“gir in its parity, or by admixture, 
imtion-map 9c os the 

paper In the dlecussion: M. "Atgier 
attention to himbar tufts of hair, 
etc..—prlyoomia, as it may be terment. 


@Enjoy (F.) Le pays d'Annam, Note 


histotique et dyrastique. (Ker. SAE 
iif., Hat i907, 4" aay coh hs 35% i.) 


This brief rha- 

tary list of the various variuus phe ; of the 
country of Annam and Llegoier 

and u table of the va ous dynasties 

rulers from prehistoric times Fenty to 

today, with momes and reigns of mon- 

archs where known, 


Fawcett (F.) Notes on the Dimbs of 


Jeypur, Viz tam district, Madras 
presidency. jan, London, get, 
34.) These valuable” notes” emib ody 
anthropometric otwervations of 23. in- 
apts) Sesiges discumion of . 
physical characters, tattooing (wil re~. 
pence of designs), and i briefer 
toms about names, marriage Customs, 
itnest religion. taboo, death, etc. 
‘imbs are ‘an outemst ungle 
jen," akin to the Minis of the ad- 
ining Khond country, 


iaties [A.) Usher die Ureinwohner 


Formosas, (Sitagber, d, anthrop, Ges, 


in, Wien, 1 a13.) Vi brief ab 
sirect of IMemnted ‘octsnee’ 


Frochot (H.) Le sorgban, machine A 


calculor chindise. ery Rata 
(got, 4" 3,, BVI, 309-305 ‘t= 
count, with text-figure, of the soroban, 
ao instrument of the almens kind, by: 
ply dicts: cod te the eel 
y and in case 

learned men, |t ie ssid, extract Low 
roots, etc. 


van Ge (A.) Lew saver Sauee 
(ibid. 


de we, es Acimea. 
4g.) fist interesting discussion re 83 


war) Conn 
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Comfinrten. 
warm or property-mark of the Bed- 
oon. Each tribe ipa ret rede 
(“brand," “ seal," *" mark ") ite cattie, 
cisterns, pastures, paths, etc. Sal 
pe, too, fate their special seerer, 
There are simple and composite suai, 
have bera 


perty - marks 
nie m 


thougeet ry seme To bn pact 
nature, by others to be modifi 
old Himyaritic letters, 


Hartmann (M.) Die Frau im Islam. 
(2techr, di: Ver. E. Volkakunde, Berlin, 
190), Ri. 237-202.) General discussion 
ol the and preemt position uf 
women in Ivamic countries, An 
the topics considered are A‘tacha (the 
favorite wife of the Prophet), pre- 
Islamic condition of woman, woman in 
the Koran, divorce, repression of per- 
scrtality, influence al Peale, future 
of woman in Islam. According to Dr 
Hartmann, the results of Persian infli- 
nce o dl ee awichy were i 
the fain pof relations of all Lilinds 
COLLET eg emia bearing han) upon 
woman, The inferior position of wo- 
mut in the Orient is by mo means alte 
gether the nae of Islam. The 
appe@rance in 1899 of Kasim Bey 
Amin’s book, “The Freeing of We 
mon,” raised « storm throughout the 
Islamic world, to which his later vol- 
ume, “* The New Woman,” tas added, 
bat the Egyptian Minister of the Inte- 
riot Hine red his essentia) agree- 
reals with Kasim Bey's Ideas about the 
_ Mmprovement.of woman's 

her education. Much is Pte honed 
from this goed biyinning.. 


Hubbard ( soy) 0 Senge, the 
ai of the bites Empire. (Nat. 
r. May in igo], Xt, 
64-66.) Brief Palsy rit the city. on 
the Weiho, which the date cf 
troubles and the Exrapean interference 
ian for the fifth time the capital of 


In Benares ror elt dee Wasserfente, 

(Globus, Benschwg. alll wheat LUX, 137- 

42.) Deescript text-illustra- 

tinns, of the famous water-festivala at 
one of the mast remarkable 
‘ ceremoniais in India. 


Knosp iG.) Poetische Wett fe in 
Anram. (Ibid, o an nice 
thor gives the translation af the poeth- 
cal contest” between a maiden and a 
yooth as carried out at the Annamese 


Eulkea (R.) 
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Threng-The of '* children's New Vear" 
festival. The girls begin and waerihe 
the boys, who answer, Mout of 
versa are p beforehand and 
learned by heart, ‘but sometimes they 
are extempore, 


Koo'iF.) Beremenoost, rali ) ached ca 


rebenkom’ i Katchinok. (Rosk. An- 
es rong teen: igo, 1, Kt. 4, 
ger.) nel @oconni pregnancy, 
urition, ete.. among the K atchines 
of western ‘Sihecin, 


Krebs (W.) Wan-(os-Y0-Pu, ein niod- 


erner chinesiseher Scholatlas, (Glo 
bos, Brnechwg., 1998, LXXX, 250-241.) 
fel socount of o mellem Chinese 


school-atlas, printed at Shanghai 


Eimige iy i meri 
ewer es aus ie (Sit ber, 
d, anthrmop, Ges. in Wien, igo, 1g7.) 
Brief notes on three wooden devil-dance 
mushs, several clay vessels, a eword, 
etc,, from Ratnapora, Ceylon. The 
ornamentation of the clay v 


gest anslogves of the tia latatt perio 


aoe (Cc. Fi) Der Tigris Tunnel, 


(Ver. Berk: Gea f, Anthr., toon, 
a) Treats, with 4. text-flluatra- 
tiona, pe the situation, structure, and 
exploration of the t). is tunnel, the 
Tian knowled the *source- 
cave” of the Tigris, mad the inscriptions 
on the ye especially those of Shal- 
mianassar | 


| Lyte (1. 1.) The place of manofactare 


‘of celacdon ware, - (Man, London, 1901, 
e4g-36.) Hrief account of the making 
ef celadon ware at the kilns of Sawan- 
kalak 300 miles north of Bankok, 


Mainov (L.) Mise dale rumkich se ya- 
i, sak. 


kutami, (FR nirap.. hur, 
Mcskva, 1900, I, No, 7 37-57.) This 
article (well-provided with ta si 


Dlustrated by @ text-f gures) ra) west 
detalle of the anthropa 
tion of 186 male. pias Vilkelis “i 
of virions degrees nf admixture, From 
the messorements taken ito that 
the Russians surpass the Vakuts in 
height Re ears af leg, whith of shoul- 
foot Fane wrist : Age ys 
abuse curpass 1 Russians im 
of teenk, length of arm, pelric breailih. 
length and width of head, length and 
of face: In oe the Rusio- 
Wakot eefis resemble the Russians in 
height, proportions of body, etc.; while 


WPiéron(H,) Sv Vaschide (N.) 
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in coli and facial traite they. are 
nearer the Vakuta. The efi ecem 
also lo be less brachycephalic than the 
pure. Kussians. 


Maliev me ) Vogull (tbid,., om, one 
[, 73-81.) Briel anthropological and 
ethnographical ico Be Wogels, 
with two fexi-figures, Al pages 77- 
78 measurements of a pumber of sknolls 
(att dolichocephalic) are given. 


Morrison (R,.) Chinese charactenalics. 
(Open Court, Chicago, mor, “4h ent— 
553.) Keprint from Kev. RK. Mor. 
rian's book A Piew Siig td 
Phtlological Purposes, # was 
lished in 1607, The editor remarks, 
‘his statement, though made almost 
acentury ago, might have been written 
and jot @ word of it would 
lowe Ite orce.” Contempt |p esa rude 
instead of fighting it, appeal to reayon, 
and other aeealttes good ‘and bad are 
rete, 


4 


Read (C. H.) Keli from Chinese 
‘tombs, (Man, London, 1901, ry=-16.) 
Brief account (with plate) of rectece: 
tery bowls, a bottle, and a mirror 


an carly medieval Chinese tomb. 
Ri lt ai a La mega es en Indo. 
hive. Scientif., 


stSaeg kif 


noted and classified more than aso | 


remedies, — int Indo-China, and the 
‘“dottord" are perhaps not to be ile. 
spiecd as much as some European 
writers think, The Chinese doctor 
seems to be erred over the Anna- 
mite; the natives comsalt the European 
ar American physician for surgical 
caste, but not otherwise, A fusion be- 
tween the en and eee phar- 

eid 


to take place rather the he cc 
a substitution of one for the other. 

author is about to publish a book 
— Ales vf prormacie cher ies 
Chirac: ef fer Awnanitics, 


Robinson (G. 1.) The "high n 
at Petra in Edom, (Amer. Anti 
Chicago, i901, XX, 22 r,) 
scribes, with plans and 
what | ssid to have eng the chief 
religious sanctuary of the ancient, in- 
tents of Edom." According ta the 
author thie newly discovered ** high 
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Schaffer (F.) 





{s. 4, tgaa 


“at Petra dates from at me 
sey ac. bol was aoa only. the 
outwanl expression of religion long be> 
fore existing. The son waa ly 
wor ped ep ace cou 
the **fortress,” the rack-cut com 
proach, altars, ete., are treated of 
At pages a76-281 the editor aupyte- 
ments this paner by some remarks on 
\Rock-cut Sculptures,” 


Das heutige Hits, 

(Sitegber. d, anth hop. Gea. in W 

Mot, $154.) 

modern (Cilicia, its people, roll 

etc. The population i “ 
mixed, each warety of race pre 

eel) ite individ a eealtneeto 





Stenz (G. M.) Zot Pekinger Valke- 


kumle. (Globus, Henachwg,, 1g0r,. 
EXXX, arate A iggy SO account ‘of 
Chinese upon 
Grube's recent w Bh an appeal 
for the atudy by Aavah nations of the 
folklife of China as the an! § to wn- 
derstanding her. Domestic Hfe and 
the customs connected therewith are 
briefly considered. Everyone who has 
any inclination to Ae ee the 
Chinese as ** savages” or“ 

should read Grube "valuable and inter 
exting book. 


Sumner (W. od The Yakut, (Trans 


Antirop. Inet, London, 1901, XXXI 
és-10) Abridged jeer et 
ii 
abuely’, fe hed jn 


anization, 
marriage and family, marital al ages and 
roid 28 1 deal. 3 ” Some later 
with more or 
notes by the author and an ditional 
note by Professse cantiees Buc spr 
new matier on terms of 
conclude thia fit 
article. The  Poliah 

ki's work, mulch red in 
1990, ia entitled Feeine Fears fee fhe 
dana of the Yakuts, The Yakuts still 
number more than 200,000 scattered 
over a territory two-hiths as large 
the J. 5: Those in the more soul 
cedlnig of the countr 

regpmbepeesre ny 

{6 urchale customs than piel “St Oe 
north. The -arinnaiee af [ the Vakuts 
ts all agepicye 3. —" shaman 


‘ Smiths ag Seyapy as ina see 


relation to shamans.” The somencla- 
tere of relationship among the Vakuts 
ie tich and complicated. 
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Sven Hedin's explorations in Central 
foie (Nat. Sees, Mag., Washing- 

Rut, cg g3-395.) Abstract 
from the sme Tats, Relersto the 
Lob Nor ruins. 


Sykes (Ella C.) Persian folk-tore. 
(Folk 75 London, 190%, X01, 261— 
280.) Records various items of folk- 
lure cullecte! during a residence of 
over two years in Pers. Among ve 
topics are ; Restum and Sobmb. | 

divs, jimes and afrerts, luck (dream ‘ulter, 
omens, days, birds, animala), adil. ers. 
favorite colors, sanctuaries, medicine 
(and charms), shrines, place-folljore, 


games, New Year's Day, ran Yhaean a | 
prowerbea 


pare, and sawa. There. are 
references to the Maluchis. as. well aw 
to the Persians proper. Some of the 
Persian proverbs prety an anthropologi- 
cal cast, ¢. g.,"° when you aren a room 
be of the same color as the people in 
it" (2 «4, Dom Rome aa the Romans 
do}, One of the Baluchi conditions of 
saintahip is '* never to have robbed the 
poor.” In Persie the stable constitutes 


asanctuary, Althongh the number 15 


ae fn Persia, the t 
except Saffar) 


Vemeie (Ni) «f Piérom (HL) La 
valeur du réve p 
ception bibligue | Rev, de Tra hii 
Paris, 1908, XVI, 345-3 

Riser Bible 


n day “of oll 
s while, or 


sion of ¢ he date in the 


concerning the value ot hint i pore 
dreams. Shi: kaitings that 


the Hebrews believed eval coven In the 
belist of dreams, “but the pro- 
ete, | in them = possible nval, 
dit sot think too much of them. "—so 
they came to hate and denounce divin- 
ation by dreams, 


Venkataswami (M, N.) 
Khymes. (Folk rag er, London, 1961, 


by in and yout .) Sax brief se eda se use 


Went } Japan and China; some 

ina _ {Nat Gengr. May... 

on, igor, Xt, 6-77.) - Gen- 
era sineumono eget ane and i 
erences ween panes on 
Chinese Architecture, otpastinatfon of 
seeazet ae 'Sriniger jected war, ‘ae 
a, irs. it 5 ps thc im on) 
are briefly fares The freedom 


RN ies by women }1 apes, mocteine 
from time 


that seems to have existed 


hetique tans la con- 


Chamberlain (A. F.) The 


Hindu | 





immemorial, is one of the most marked 
differences, “Their inna of war are 
entirely opposite, also their work in 


eaeiical 2 dag 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 


NESOA 


wae nlp mm Kruyt (A.C.) Ge. 


Capit kleedingstaf op 
Ni jensColobes en hare hisel 
iti in Indlomedé. (Int, Arch. 
. bthn Leiden, 190%, XIV, 139- 
r,) ‘Valoalile and detailed account 
i beaten-bark. clothing. in visi Ce 
lebes and its distribution throughout 
Indonesia, The article ty fur- 
nighed with references to the titerature 
of the subject and illustrate! with 4 
sane plates and 24 figures in the. 
—the eeful footnotes are the 
aoe of Dr Sthumelts who discomes 
the linguistic relations, ¢tc., of the 
technical and her worls involved in 
this study. o 





Balfour (H.) A swan-neck boomerang 


of unusial form. (Man. Lomdon, 1gor, 
33.) Brief note (with plate) on a 
boomerang from McArthor river in 
the Northem Territory of Sonth Ags- 
tralia. 


— Three bambu trumpets from 


orthern Tertitory, 5. Australia. 
(be, 3 —44.) Brief description, with 
ese instruments are of inter- 

sis of very limited range,—wind in- 
struments are oot numerous among the 


in of the 
name Manila, (Amer. An an — 
TQOt, RAM, 135-7H4.- an 
— aes derived from the word wile 
 indigo-tree " loan. 





. 1, LXXX, 3 

Mee aeeations) tasck Ie Tour ded 

Monde ol Durand’s reoent visit to the 

Webima of central New Cales 
im 


‘Peopie, houses,. and weap- 
ons, fetish-stomes, medicinemen, 
mks, mann 

ee destin The Webits, wha 


live in a state of independence in their 
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Durands— Coatinas, 
mornin, ane a very ive © 
stil), lithe, ifany, hdl aie mel 
whites. The parents (fatherin partice- 
lar) are very fond of their children and 
carest them a good deal, The hardest 
work in the fields ia done by the men, 
The women, eagle t when young, are 
quite eyly. The Webias have a sort 


of picture-writing on bamboo. The 


medicine-man has reat power ameng 

them, The Webias sus seca tc 

nade fallen upon the use of iron, al- 

Lis the Jand iy very rich in that 
They are skilful fishermen, 


Ed Lejedrpoaas Spr ‘) Note on the 
oa the Ans Galles 


land, New New Zealand. (Man, pvarans | 


igor, 38-90.) Brief account, with 4 
text-figures, of “a mafattenew or rep- 
resentation of the reproductive powers 
of nature.” —a stove image in the Grey 
collection, The material is foreign to 
New Zealanil, 


— — Feathered arrows from Espiritu 
Santo, New Hebrides. (Ibid., 44.) 
Hriel note. These arrows ate said to 
be “an indigenous productinn and 
without any foreign suggestion." 


Haddon (A. C.) The omen animals af 
ee epic Sct Mo, h. Vi. 190, 
LX, 60-88.) In account, largely 
bead on Porham, © the hinds and 


other omen animals among the Dyoks | 


of North Bornes, This ome 
cult scema indigenous to Bornes, 
Kruyt (A.C.) Sv Adriani (N.) 
Lang! (S,:P,) Diary of a vo f 
Sar Priwcicl to rahiti snd retucs, 
‘ant (Nat. Geogr. Mag.. Washing- 
ton, hea X11, 443-499.) This lus 
trated dtary contains potes om the 
rts . Sopp rae the ** hini- 
aon of tho native women, 
Lexis ms teresting ne reese ate 
count (wit t 
etek heard © famous 
Ray (5. H.) Stories from the san! 
ew Hebrides, with ntrodacion and 
notes, (Journ. Anthrop, Inst Lond 
igo), Xxx, tap-183.) Five btie i 
stories from the lands of “Tanna, Fu- 
tuna, aml Aniwa, with notes on the 
names af the chief Persanapes involved, 
Schoetensack(0.) THe Bedeutu A 
traliem fr die Heranhi = ile 
Mensche 


aid ciner niederen | = 
(ftechr, f. Ethnol,, Berlin, ntiichad 





AEX, S27-15..) An arguinent for 
Australia ax the environment where the 


ange (absence of the eness pein 

tive forest), the presence ty of 
animal food (marsupials, cin} enstly 
obtained, and the shsence of dangerow 
animals, al] were favorable to the de- 
velapment of a higher form than. the 


precursor, ‘The | imbing of isolated 


trees (nol the Hfe of the demee forest! 
had mach to do with the making 
man. The environment supeested 
many of the things of earliest culture. 
The boomerang and throwing-sticks 
are compared by the author with oer- 
tain eee + obje mete d at Lau- 
le-Rasse, Mla sty which 
enped to ranicestriene France. 
The absence of the bow and arrow 
points to its invention after wan 
started to migrate from Aqetralia. iat 
tween the art of the Australians and 
that of primitive man in Eu 
Schortensack sees many points coin: 
tact Some of the points brought out 
vidbegrb sais interesting and ain 
five, others very doubtful and somewhat 
imaginative, The paper is ilostrated 
with a map and tf tex 


Starr(F.) ‘The Bermioe Paunhi Bishop 


Muoeum, (Amer, Antig. . Chleago, 
a te EXIM, 320-332.) Brief account 
| the Museum at Honolulu and its 
work, The plans include Polynesian 
natural history as well as 
Two series, Occasional Papers” and 
“Memoirs,” are published, The Mu- 
scum is a monument to the worthy and 
aocnplished Princess Pawahi, 


Thilenins (Or) THe Fah le 
(Dr racuge ter 


ier. (Glotus, Hrnechwg., Tgor, 
XXX, 167-173.) Detailed account, 
with 4 text-figares, of the constraction, 
use, tic,, of oan boats and eailing- 
vestels. Of boate there are three chief 
varieties with several intermediate and 
diverging forma ofeach, ‘The gmafast, 
mB Charactersatic: sailing-vescl, je now 
vessel, the 
aia, is an old ¢ aru! contains most 
of the geocral ciemenia of the ad dite 
nesisn boat. OM the aie pat) yeeeoe 
exist, By means of ada 
afta Hey of the long sapebeadtya pea 
That be rom Samoa have been 
ve been built to carry more 
iat bee pemons, making possible an 


extensive migration, 
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Thomson (8.) Note apon the natives 
of Sarage isiund, or Niat. (Jiurn. 
Anthrop. Inst, Londnn, igo1, Xxxi, 
137-145.) Treau ‘of religion, witch. 
craft, diseases, medicine, midwifery, 
abortion, funeral custome, warfare, 
land, justice, dress. According to the 
yeaa “in their indostry and enercy 
¢ islander are a great contrast 
ta thea er Polynesian race.” We 
learn, however, t since contact with 
whites “while thelr industry shows 
ao symptom of abatement, there ie a 
marked deteriomtian in their morality.” 
Their villages are “the neatest anil 
cleanest in the Pactic,” A marked 
decline ti the tntluetive of the mission 
ii also noted with “= consequent re- 
crodescence of heathen superstition.” 
Under English control Sind ** promises 
io be the most contented and prow 
little community in the Paciic, 


Woodford (C. M.} Note on tatu. 
ems employed im Lord Howe's 

alend. (Man, Londan, got, 40.) 
Hriel note, with front and back views. 
The patterna wore sketched from life, 
and Me Woodford remarks they “ 
almost exactly with a similar Niet ch I 
mints fourteen yrare agi.” 







AMERICA 


pase a- Sarre Kactiok, (Nat. 
nytemn, igor, 2H, 
sori) ioral aveooint of the 
this name and ite pronuncia- 

on a td 


Beauchamp (WwW, Mi) The good hunter 
acid the Troqaole ‘‘ medicine.” (Journ, 
aac Folk-Lore. Boston, tool, XIV, 
163-149.) “Treats of a Jecend concern- 
ing the panther who revived the good 
hunter, mentioned i the ‘Jesuit Re 
lation for 2636. Seneca and Tus 
carom variants of the story are 
with Sota on Iroquois “* medic 
my o “medicine water,” etc, 
The ator ob in conclusion: "I 
x nd the Lodian more supersti- 
tows on the whole than some of his 
white neighbors." 


Benedict (A. 1.) ugg ag teeing” a co 
Pal ao (Tuten. Joarn. Ethics 
i tee =t13.) Genera 












a 
ba, ATE. i, ote 


— La piedra del sol: 


forernment, war, etc.. are | 


brieiy comsiderct.. The author rightly 
conchuiee that “" the aborigines were 
notin all respects our inferiors.” 


de Carranza jJ,) Arte de la lenge 


Mexican. (Am @. Mus Nac. Mez.. 
root, Gram, li, bog-I24, 124-140. i 
Continuation of Father Carranza’s Mex 
ican grammer Treats uf the cunjuga. 
tion af verbs. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) ‘Translation: 


study in the transference of folk-thought. 
oun, Amer. Folk. Lore, Boston, 1gor, 
MIV, tf§=171.) After discuming the 
Maite cl of the expression for ** trans 
in various languages, the author 
coantdens with more oF less detail 
“translation words," words changed in 
incaning, world mate up by the mis 
idnatics with or without the aid af 
their converts, ttc, — Welaintnina, 
words from Haraya’s nary 4 
a Otchipwt Language” are treated 
> Abide, absolution, Alimiehty, altar. 
Sacuactaaon: ark, blasphemy, brim- 


stone, Christian, cross, forgive. heaven. 


hell, Holy Ghost, hymn, marrage, 
Pope, Sabbath. 


Chavero (A.) Manecrito antiguo en 


meticans, inédite, (Ac. d, Mor Nar, 
de Méxtoo, age Reh bag-132,) . Con- 

Gating bar atl of anonymogs 
MS. darn to Chater collection. 
(Thid,, 15-196.) } 
This uawiing part of ao paper on the 
“ann tone treats of the signs tecpall, 
quiahiutl, and xochitl, 


Dalton (QO, ort Nate on a 
hbesket-wogk fro Califernte pose ec 


acquired by the pathh Gea (Man, 
lemdon, got, 2y-24.) Brief account, 
with text-figure, of “a fexible cylinar- 
eal beake! ascribed to the Umpqua 
Indiana,” Va pen ota See vee and 
on the others animal Pes ard hea 

note abo relers to a coll ad ane 
objects from graves in San Luie 
Obispo and Santa Harbara counties, 


Dissette (Mary E.) ‘The future of the 


Pueblos: (So, Workman, Hampton, 
Va.. 1901, Xxx, Ggi-6ys.) Author 
argues for compulsory education of In- 
dian children between four and fourteen 
years of This done ‘* the futare 
of the Indian will take care of 
itself.” With this should ith oo the en- 
conragement of native industries. 


Dna Bois (Coatance G.) Skechers 


ogy of the Dieguefios. 
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Dn Bois—Cotinwee, 
Folk-Lore, Hoston, I90!, XIV, 181- 
183.) Foor brief tales told by old 
oe Duro, the iast chief of the 
efios, who helong to the Mission 
Me of San Diego county, Cali- | 
fornia. The legends recorded are: 
The Story of the Creation, The Fly at 
the Council, The Impicty of the Frog, 
The Fiesta of the Death of Tu-chai-pai 


Folsom (i. M. 4) Guiding the Indian, 
(Tid. 605-610.) 
carefuliliscrimination 






Argues for more: 
Eye 
at the in ian cha 

the cultivation of independence, ade 
vidual teaching, Seren in system, mere 
attention to hame-life, ete. 


Rese -(E) Der Mayagott des 





(QOL, LAX, PEy-192.) Discusses. with 

oad (ite tebe 
Dubois (W, E. B.) The home of the yet aya year 

slave. Visa Workman, Hampton, Va., corresponding path i i fe 
1901, XXX, 486-493.) Generalaccount, | _ codices, pete rly th : 
with 7 cay Nil diet Mg of Ld houses This deity, mcrae 8 HEE 
of the American ne uting the | is tepresented by an thickled! 
period of slavery. e “hiel sociolugi- man, sitting or leaning upon a stafi, 


co were ol ©om- 


éal choracteristi I : 
fort hygiene, and thrifl, and forced. | /tederitk (M.\C-). Some tndlas paint 


absence of mother and father, 


— The home of the country 
(Tbid,, ¢9§-s49.) General description 
with & text-(Nustrations The chief 
characteristics of the country [reedman's 
home are: Poor light. bad air, lack of 
sani appliauces, poor weather-pro- 
mats meq poor food, lack. of 
‘appa lack o 

needs, abe 

Hilfe,” 


—— The home of the vill etc. 
(Thid., 6o1-fa4,) Ganeral discussie 
with statistics, 


Early California history, (Land of San. 
shine, Los Angeles, t90t, XIV, 486-49; 
x¥, 38-49.) A translation into Eng- 
lish of Don Miguel Cottanse's account 
of the expeditions of 1769 and the first 
Fun setllemenis in California, 


is of home 


Notes on the Tndtem,. thet reusne | 


language, vtc., are included. 
41 are given the numerals 1-10 iad 
few other words of the Santa Barbara 
Indians. 


Elliott (G, M.j) (Crome and criminality 

In the negra race, (So. Workman, 
Hampton, Ve,, 1901, XXX, | igi.) 
Among the cansea cried are nafortonte 
environments, idleness, intemperance, 
immorality, = The romediey 
suggested are home- mprovement, Tet b= 
ter pulpit pcesiaianen erutca- 


me, industrial 
ei aban of pro 
cla ake ite crime bo far ob 
population ts elon being 
greater, 


freedman, | 


hanes The negro. | 


Eure (Theresa J.) 


| Giddings (F. 1.) A) 








much | 


ings (Land of Sunshine, Low Angeles, 
ft, a¥, 223-227. acomint, 
with three text-illuatrations, ad the pic 
tores in the “* Painted cave,” on an old 
Indian a near —- waite 7 aie, 
are im re te, 

id vicagpe precy he hand bright - 

a we Henig recently laid on.” ‘Traditem 
Hine one of these paintings re- 

sore a treaty between the Santa Bar- 
bara and the Santa Viecz Indians, Some 


may be recoris of a tracting expedition. 


as [De W, J. Hoffman, who aew the 


cave in 18839 thuughi, Besides human 
figures these paintings contain ** variods 
cireulur desigds, maltese croaies, anake- 


eee yoo parallel, lines, 2 cross 
) trees forms, . 


Te tiben poate ne 

a centipede. insects, ete.” 

tt dr dc 

ae the smadtodon, hare Nt 
cago, 1got, XXU, 320-32 

acopunl ‘at’ Lalten”s discoreries at Big 


wing Lick Spring. Kentucky, tn 18r2- 
a5 





bution of the oP 
States into ogg 
chol, Rev, OY s, Igor, VIL, 337-347 
Dieses, with alx tables, the distr 
tion of the papelation iP (by nationalities. 
religions, geographical areas, eto.) 
omong the classes styled the author 
iilew-motar, Ideemotional, dogmatic 
emctional, critical. intellectual, Fro- 
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Grosvenor (G. HH.) The sex; nat 
ce lr of in poration othe U.S 
at. eee ngtan, (90%, 
Xt, 1 Petexestling statistical 
atucy sh 
Every tooo of the lation ae con- 
tains 511.8 boys and men and 488.2 
“_ Pog em alea $69 native-born 
'57 foreign-born. By race crery 
Toco containg & Jay , 2 Chines, 3 
Indians, 11h and S75 whites. 
The Amerinds show a decrease of 2.5% 
from the figures of rigo, which doe 
not re gr r | very rapid sajipearance of 
the Rel Man 
Guevara (T. ‘Historia de la civilizacton 
de Araucenia, (An, de la Univ., San- 
iego de Chile, tg0r, cVILI-crx, fos7- 
109}; CIx-Cx, tag-187, i stand Mg 
tailed account of the third general ris- 
ing of the tandisns (and the events from 
610 te the end of the century) and of 
ce and hfth naings in 1723 and 
ty 


pins Nias R,) An Abenaki"' witch- 
(Jour, Amer, Folk-Lore, Bow 
ton: 1901, XIV, 160.) Briet shes omebios 
cannibal“ witeth™ story told 
Abenaki woman of Lake George, 
Harsha iW, J) Neatha and the at 
man's bird, (sa, hy , Hampton, 
Va., T9Ok, XEN, Pia hia Sonat 
contains same Arapaho 


Hoffman ((. W,) Com si 


from an Indian's standpoint, (bid, 
an Arickaree [n- | 


baz-634.)) Plea | 
dian, « leached at Ft Berthold, 5S. D., 
in favor of compulsory education, 


Yon Inama-Sterntgg (K.'T.) Der erste 
“i ae yond in Pilar tov 
ortoricn, 1899. (Sitagber, der rap 
Cre. in Wien, 1907, 4 .) Briel ac- 
Countand rteumd of the results of the 
American census of Porte Kica in 18a. 


James ((G. wi The ait of Indian bas 
ketry, (5a, Norkumn, Hampton, Va., 
yO, XXX, 4.) Treats in a 
eral way. with § text-figures, of Hopi, 

Navabo, Cahuilla, Washo; and Yokuts 
basketry, 

Laidlaw (G.E.) Gamblin gc 
Crees with omnall sticks (Amer 
Chicago, gat, Xxim, 275-276 ) Be 
accom of the well-known 
ane as olnerned near Ft on Anite 
AtBS2. [iy this | aman women take 10 
part, The art of deception is highly 


a sities and charta | 
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“th or (Ibid seis: Gen: 
eral discussion of mines and mining 
methods of the ancient Indians of the 
Lake region, with Gve illustrations 
showing copper imny tt etc. The 
anicke is reprinted from the “* North- 
west Magazrine~ for February, rot. 


Lewis (‘T. H.) The De Soto expedition 
through Florida, (Ibid, 242-297.) 
Concloding section with notes on the 
itinerary from Mahila to Utiamaur, 


McGee (W ]) The wildest tribe in 
North America, Serlland ani the 
Servis. (Land of Sunshine, Loe An- 
qeles, ion, xiv. afg-376. 463-474.) 
Aq interesting ilustrated account of 
the Seri Indians of the Gulf of Caii- 
fornia visited by the author In 100, 
His detailed monograph on these In- 
diana iste be found in the 16th Report 
of the Butea of American Ethnology, 


—— Work ol Lo i a sgoraiss 
Ethndlogy. (Nat. Geogr. 2 Ab cew 
ingtan, 1g0r, Xtt, 369-372.) This 
accoom! of the bi Hl | the + Ani 
in the atudy of the Ameritas is re- 
printed trom the “ Verhandlungen ces 
vi, Internationalen Geographen- Kon- 
gresecs in Berlin,” 1899. 


Mead (J. kK.) megan, of Catalina 
bslanal. Teen Kans aa bier Te 
1901, XV, 219-21 Hrief 

resi tat dian mui oy cal thie: 
eke Californian jland. The town 
of Avalon, a noted pleasure revort, ah | 
baile on an ancient villagesiie,” “Very 





few very rk, » and axes @ 
ste have bee, found found on ihe inland 
ame, t foxes, OccuITINg 
biden Various stories as to the cause. 
of the Be donrbaiis the Santa Cate- 
lina Iodinns are oe 
Meeker (1. L, F 3 Sigg ahi spoons Ay 
tales. (Journ, A 


ton, tot, XI¥ beset Nel Tales of the 
vie utures, and heroic actions of 
‘the four who never die,”"—The Mon- 
eer, ladder the most anvusing of these 
characters), “Turtle, and Rabbit. re 
of these stories com will 
thot of the Tantbote a ant) Wisaketchak 
lea among the Algonkins, ‘They 
lifer as teld to children and to adulta, 
the uninitiated and the watered amily 


the lust being sup a know the 
emuteric and sym seaiaeiiipn Of ene 
of the characters, etc. 
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Mooney (J.) Indian shield heraldry. 
(So. Workman, Hampton, Va., igo, 


REX, goo-s04.) Briel accomnt of the | 


tiem of the ahleld among the 
.° In 1892 only 4 ont of 200 
shields in existence 30 years ago Were 
stil) extant, and of these bat one is 
atil] with the tibe,—three are in the 
U.S. Nationa) Museum, Prophetic 
and Hlominating vicions aboond in con. 
nection with the shields ‘The '' lal. 
falo shicld is wald to have origimmled 
from the fact that a woman, in fi 
airs the enemy, eaved herecl! from a 
rie fire bh belli under a dried. 
“he shield waa alter- 
ward made by ae husband winder the 
guidance of the buffalo spirit. 


Morice (A.G.) Déné surgery. AMiees 
Canad. lost,, Toronts, 1901, VA, 


a7.) Arémme, with one plate éfignring | 


*kalves"), of the author's resear 
concerning surgery amon, the port northern 
Dene. Indian’ of British Columbia. 


, burning, blistering, treat- 
ment of broken limba, deformities, etc., 
wtetine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefly considered. The pa 
contains many new and interesting 
facts. Amemg other thi Father 
Morice cotes that Indian baliea are 
almost always born with a full crop of 
har, ated more than once with several 
beedh 


— Who ore the Atnas? (Amer. 
Antig., Chicago, fot, XXMt, 4o7- 


312.) In this article, which is chicly 


a criticum of other writer abowt the 
mo-Called “* Atma,” Father Morice 
cond be the conclusdon that '' Awa, 
etc,, in a Dend word which means 
‘foreigner, heterogener,” and is used to 
qua gil races which are mot Dené.” 

guthor replies to @ recent article 
on the Atuns by H. Herel Wardle, in 
respect. to the etymologies therein 
suggested. 


Peaire(H, 6.) The need of compal 
sancnien for Indians. (So. W higkniaie, 
Hampton, Ve, tgor, xxx, sg4-e98.) 
Preents resulis of yuriienaare to 
agents, wiperintendents, teachers, etc. 
Author bolls that ‘the keynote te the 
Jodian’s character ia his religion," 


Ene wnat = on eae ‘Dabs Vétude 
Opnpue i 

Labeler de ie Bac dition 
L. LL de igor, 

Kits: 3c8-176:) Clves detnibeat moeunt 
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Quimby (1. Ww) 


— Cronol 





— Estudio «sobre [os 


[2 Sey de ipod 


urements fstatare, head, face, meuth, 
niovsaes, seh of & male and 6 female 
Eskimo from Na eaviern comat of [La- 
brador and the shores of Hudson bay, 
who were in Geneva during the summer 
of rgco, The height of the men 
or abe from 1488 mm. lo 1615 tim, ; 
of the women, from #4 aber a to bors 
om. The cephalic in the men 
varied (rom 73. to 7y.-30,.and of the 
ae from ssa dy to 7741} bipers 
lez, men 67.79-79.43, WOME 

78.72. Thelength of the mouth varied 
from ¢2 to 67 mm. in men and from $1 
to <3 mm in women The Leng 
width inilez of the car ranged 
2.85 to 63.93 mm, in men, 

c.7o to 45 mm, in wome#n. The 


Ameng the 4s Skeeicomntah 
Indians. (So, Workman, Hampton, 
Va... ik xin 11-13.) re 
occ ona, funerals, ‘ 

ie the Skekomiah of Paget soamt. 
Says the author, '' Not a boat plies the 
Sound that has not ite Tndion em- 
ployes. _Atall of the mills we see them 
at work,” Turing the aalman-ran one 
Indian often makes $190 and some: 


times $300 4 week. 


Ramirez (J. F.) Apuntes de la cro 


nologia de Sahagin, (An. dy Mux, 
Nac. de México, 190%, V0, 197-1, 
1ért-166,) Continuation ant conclu. 
0b al study (from an cepa: 
lither! Ma. in the Chavrere 


ol Sahagun's chrono 
femuts, ein peratitions, ant! pitme- 


th it luck pre unlucky days, 
etc,, rogblsapir acy 


agli de srciretscte Seyend 
thyz-194.) From 2 Hi MS, 
Chaves collection, bm ealon ol origin 
of calendar, seasores, and cardinal points 
(sym buliern, daliten etc.) formation 
and correction of calendar, division of 
time inte days, months, and years, per 
ods anc) their vymabe ina, r tale. a 
beng ac occupy a 
tasini's " Hlmorla General,” dealing 
lm dhetmil with Nahua chronology. 

From as 
hone (Ubde., 2 eee nowy Mnf 
lished wa, in Cha collection 
Denali with a te borg 
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Roe (W. ©) An Indian art. (So. 
Workman, Hampton, Va,, 1g01, ZXX, 

531-534.) According to the 

who fs a mission 

homa, it may be said of ue Cheyenne 

and Arapaho of Oklahorna that * 

ane Inrian art worthy of the mame re- 

mains to them, and that is their bead. 

work”; and this of late years hos 

degenerated, A few notes on picto- 

Graphic and symbolic ornament ate 

given, 

Rogers (F, K,) An ali-round mechani- 

cal training for Indians (Ubid,, 459- 

61.) Author thinks -ap eatin 
thoald be rare, and em 

ai the ch badiaeed Walleronind es 


Sa iper Pd Neccage pense und Trauk der 
chi Indianer, (Glo , Broschwe., 
IMT, XXX, 25 ied: ac- 


‘) 

count of the food and drink -of the 
Kekehi Indians of Guatemala, with the 
native name of the various materials, 
The greater part of the article is con- 
cétned with maitre and jts varus 
pcsines, including eficha and other 
iqoors, The vegetables and fruits in 
nee a6 food and the other native liquers 
are briedy referred to, [he Kekchi 
boil but never roast turkeys The pre- 
Columbians caren ia now hel pacmeene 
more driven out of use by co 


Schulze (F,) Die erste ies neecabnii 
Skisre ther die Botokuden in deutacher 
Spepehe (Ibid, 2g3-293.) The an- 
esi ih from Kochamer's 
sraal Ghee ipobliabed in ro) of an 
[talian rendering of the Portugnese ac- 
count of the wy of Cabral, in which 
the Rotncartos of § ronal wre eelcrred to. 
The Porti ‘pesulkid dee yp? take who saw them 





them oe nrerry, 


tee, chaz 
gerne a as apres a eRe were 


they befor contact with the colture of 
Europe, | 
Scoville (Annie Bi. J acute 


ein Workman, Hams t, 
, C46-649,) tampton, ey, vier 
schncle among the hoatiles,”” '* down 
in the sarid hills ete ‘The author in- 
forme us that the stronghold of ail 
that hts against civilization is the 
gle tet re eal Imiian 
“ Omalint is echool anil church, the 
center of social and public Ie for the 
Pagan party.” 


author, 
at Colony, Okla | 


f, Ethnol., Betlin, 1901, XXXII, tor- 
£26,) More or lev detailed account, 
with 27 text-fg of the wo 
Craieet, plates irom ‘Tikal. in ~~ 
Base] Museum, and the mitch Anan 
scribed them. Tbe deve 
of the sign for‘ ero” ie Noth ay ia 
particular. The signs on the Tikal 
one Su compared with thos at Pa- 
que, Copan, eic. These carvings 
are among the most porfect specimens 
of Mayan art, 


—— Zwei hervorragende Sticke der alt- 


inexikanischen Satemlung der Christy 
Collection in London, (Globus, Brn- 
schwe., 1901, L4xx, 225-226.) Trosts, 
with © text- figures, of Humboldt's 
* Aztec priestess,” “and 2 stone mask of 
the god xipe now in the Christy col- 
ection (London), The former, Dr 
Seler thinks, is a representation of 
Chalchiuhtliene, the goddess ef water. 
A great center of worship of the vege- 
tution-gad Xipe, was at Teotitlan del 
Camino, whence, perhaps, this mank 


Steiner (K.) Observations on the prac- 


tice of conjuring in Georgm (Journ: 
Amer. Fol -Lare, ‘Boston, 1901, XIV, 
179-180.) Av the topics treated 
Husa w "'cunjer™ doc. 
 palieots, “ cunjurers,” ete, 
Paras peirs are occupied by " items 
relatingtn ‘eunjer.”" At page t72 the 
same author has a note on’ *Secking 
— a religions itn of negroes in 
Georgia.” 


Wardle (H. N.) Die Eskimos und dic 


Schrinhe. (Globus, Broschwg.. 1gor, 
LXEX, 230-227.) ala oe swith three 
text-fiyares, the origin of the screw- 
form spear-shafls, etc, of the Eskimo, 
about which, in previous numbers of 
(rivhur, ¥, Buchwald, v.ten Stelnen, 
Krause, ctc., had written, The author 
believes that much can be said in favor 
of the independent disgovery of the 
screw-principle by the Eskimo. The 
fact that all their known “screws” are 
‘its may be explained by them 
“having had centuries before the com- 
of the white man (mri the: ppcmsi- 

ilities of sub nk acculturatinn) 
aren ti heresth thelr eyes a marked 
thaglabolen a * leit aTow—vir, the 
here of the omrwhal." 


Wintemberg WJ.) Drills ancl drill. 
| WO tng pelt of the Canadian In- 


Seler (E a Cedra- Hal 
Tikal im i Ma ; diane (Reliquary, London, tgor, Vit, 


M taser xg Basel, (Atech. 
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Wintem ber 
figures, of pump-drifls, stemmel drills, 
double-pointed dinlls, ctc,, im use among 
the Ind of Ontario, 


eatiand, 


Woodward (C, W.) Whit shall be | 


tought man indian school? (50, Work- 
man, Hampton, Va., 1901, XXX, 425— 
435.) General discusion., Author 
holds that ‘' the school amd all that it 
cunising must be within the circle: of 
Indian sympathies,” and the training 
“of auch a simple and practical charae- 
ral towin the spproval of the Indian 


ereover ‘the coure of 


Treats briefly, with 22 text 


[». 5, 4, yor . 


atid end manual features 
of the schools of Boston or Detroit are 
out of place in att Indian community.” 
The inspiration of In life and | 
virtues of Indian character should be 
the core of text-hooks for the Indian. 
Education of the child shoald take place 
aming its own people and not away 
from them. 


| Zelizkco V.) Einige weitere Nach- 
‘ us rt (Sitegber. d. 


at, ms Gea. in Wien, 1900, 204.) 
Notes on the oocurrence of Lea. 
among the Ctomacs of Venezuela an 

the half-breedsin the region of Urbana, 
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Indian Words, Personal Names, and Place-names in New 
Jersey —In the New Fersey Archives, vol, xx1, recently published by 
the State of New Jersey, and consisting of abstracts of the official rec- 
ords of New Jersey, principally relating to land transfers prior to 1703, 
special pains have been taken to give every Indian personal name and 
place-name found in the records. The result is that 142 Indian land- 
owners and 237 places having Indian numes are mentioned, Quite a 
number of the place-names are evidently personal names. In many 
cases the Indian place-nameés are followed in the records by English 
interpretations, Many English place-names, such as “The Rounda- 
bout,” “The Turnabout,"’ and the like, are evidently translations of the 
Indian appellations: These lists of 379 personal and place-names 
(which are grouped together under two heads in the index to the vol- 
une) must be helpful in the study of the Lenape dialect of the Algon- 
quian language, and are worthy of being reproduced. In the wniter’s 
indians of New F ersey an attempt has been made to interpret about 
fifty local Indian place-names in northern New Jersey; there is also 
given an officially correct transcription of the “Indian Interpreter,” a 
list of 267 Indian words and phrases, with their translations, as entered 
in the Salem (N. J.) Town Records in 1684; and in the index to the 
same work there are listed 26) Indian words and phrases in use in New 
Jersey, 

In the following list of Indian personal names I have added a large 
number that were omitted by the person who made the transcripts for 
the volume of the Wew Sersey Archives noted above, and have made 
additions from other sources, Thus, the list foots up 238 names. But 
about 35 of these are evidently different forms of writing the same 
name. There are left about 250 different names of Indians of New 
Jersey prior to about 1710, They are arranged here in alphabetical 
order, (or convenience of reference and comparison, The figures im- 
mediately after most of the names indicate the page in volume xx1 of 
the Archives where the name may be found in print. Other printed 
sources are indicated in other cases, Where no reference is given, the 
names have been taken directly from the records in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Trenton, Where the dates are prior to 1665 
it may be safely inferred that the scriveners who wrote the deeds were 
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Dutch, and the pronunciation of the names accordingly should be after 
the Dutch manner. In many cases where deeds were given for lands 
in Monmouth, Middlesex, and Somerset counties, the writers were also 
probably Dutch, The name of Ockanickon, a famous old Indian of 
Burlington, who died about 1690, and is buried in Friends’ Burying 
Ground at Burlington, appears as a part of several names in this list. 
Of course liberal allowance has to be made for the difficiilty the firat 
scriveners experienced in reducing to writing the names of the Indian 
landowners, for the errors of the clerks who recorded the deeds, and 
for the troubles of the latest transcnbers in interpreting the often al- 
most indecipherable writing in the records. On the whole, however, 
this list is an approximately accurate record of the names of the Indians 
in question. Ihope those wha are competent will attempt a transla- 
tion of these names, which will no doubt be suggestive and valuable. 


ABOTAWERAMUD, ff, Indian deed, Aug, 22, 1681. With clever other ™* Indian 7 
pirictors,” for a tract on Matiawang or Milleone river, exteniing to lameta- 
pake, oppovite Staten island. 

ACKITO. AUW. (Winfield gives his name as Kikitoauw) and Aiaroow, Virgmians, 

“inhabitants and joint owners,” for themselves and three other proprietors. 
Indian deed, Nov. 23, 1690, for Ahasimus and the pe i Aressick (Jersey 
MF to Hist. Hudson County, 15; N.Y. Col, Docs, xin, 24 Todiant 

iV. F108 

AHTAUKONES, Indias teed, Oct. 10, rip. dase five other “Indian sacka- 
mackers,” foe land at falls of i De eee Seon) 

ALLOWAYES, 359, Indian deed, Nov. 5, Toys. ith «ix others (ndians), for tract 
of land on Game or florcus creck, Delaware river, Cannuhockiock creek, adjoin- 
ing the land of Chohancgick. 

AvAneN, 7, Initlan teed, July 20, 1668. With five other Indians, for tract called 
. between Hackingsack and Pissawack rivers (New Barluidues 


APANON {a witness), 440. Indian ron San 9, 1639. Sec MANWAUMETT. 
rps 424. eget teen Tl 90,8 See SARAMOY. 
FINAMOUNG., ian oy, 15, 17 See Seatac 

APPAMANKAOGH, 2. Indian deed, Dee pot gh Mattsno and Appsmankasogh. for 
land west of the mouth of Raritan cer. 

APPERINGITFS, 395. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677; See ANTAHKONES 

AROOKHIKAN, ARACKQUIAAKSIN, 17. Indian Heed, May 09, xeree See ASSOWAKGN, 

ARROMEAUW and two others, “inhabitants and j joint owners,” Indian deed, July 19, 
1630, for Hobocan Hacking (Hobuken and vicinity) ae ign Hist, Hmaduon 
County ry) A F: oGal, Dees, Si, t) Jedlan of AY oF, 

AREOGICKAN andteuothers Indian deed. April @, 679, for the Saddle River tract. 
—Indians af N.F., 116, 


ASSEMAH AMMAN, OSHEMAHAMAN, alias John, 424. Indian deed, Apel 30, 1688, Dee 





SAKAMDY, 
ASSOW AKON, * oe of Tappan,” and ten others, om behalf.of Sesnigkam, hts meg 


, and Ousrag, owners: thirteen other are parently as 
witnesses, 17. Indian deed, May 14, tye; land at fhaveeerae “reach 
inland to Metessly creek and Hackensack river 

ATTAHIS&A (a witness), gan: Indian deed, June g, 1635. See MaANHAUXETT. 

AURPEAKAN and two others, '' of Nedlitqnesset of Shark river,” 16%. Indian deel, 
July 25, 18g, for tract “between the. Pine bridge and Shark river in Mon- 
mouth county going west of Pequocdlenayock bill, 

AWEHAM, g60,  [nelian deed Dec. Dec, 12; bh Ser COTTENOCHOUE, 

AWHEWOW (a witness), 440. Tithe deed, ume 9, 1654, See MANHAUXETT. 
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AwiHAM, “alas Captain John," 639. Indian deel, June 1h, 1709, for tract “on 
the main branch of Salen creek and Hogh Hutchings’ ran,” ete, 

AVAMANUOH (a squaw), In Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM, 

BARtenxAcn, agreement, Dec —, fft5. See MatTanov. 

BaWactoons (a witness), 17. Indian deed, May 1g. 1671, Ste AssowaAKon, 

Boworan, 1, Indian deed, Jan. 10, 1608; with seven other Inilians, for land on the 
west side of North river, from Wichacken to Coosable's Hocck. 

Cacasacoun, ii Indian deed, rity. See WaAraMvcn. | 

Camoixs (Winheld gives it-ae Conwins, which is improbable). Indian deed, Nov. 22, 

. 16% See AckiToarw, | | 

CANANDUA and three others, of Essex county, 73, For atract on Nolam Mebegam or 
Wawhahewany creek near Stephen Osburn’s land, along the Minisink path and 
Wikakike creek : also fora tract near Piscataway Bound brook. 

CAPTAMIN, In Indian deed, 1667, See WAPAMUCK. 

CaraTamMing, 18. Iodian deed, Fob, 28, 1671-72. With foorothers. Forthe Berry 
patent, from Capt. Sanidford’s ap Pasagack river, five rode beyond: Warepeake 
run, thence across to Hackensack river. . . 

CAPTENAM, a ankamaker of the Hackernsacks, in 1076 ;.Capteham Peeters, witnes 
to the Indinn deed for Newark in 16577 a landowner neat Lodi in i671 ; Cap- 
tahem, *’ Indian sachem and chief,” in 1679; Capesteham, ‘a sackomaker of 

5 Hackensack.” 9670.—Jeaiame af NO. VIO, 

CAPONEAOCONEAON, and two others, Indian owners,” 156. Indian deed, Oct. 20, 
i7o0, for tract in Monmonth county, on 4, side of tors creck, along same 
to Province line, &. to John Baker, x, & to Cattail brook, to Day falancl, ete. 

CAPT. Jouk, 639, "Awishom, alias Capt. John.” See AWISHAM. 

CARSTANGH (RARSTANGH, RASTANGH), a Hackensack chief, in 1660, 1664, and 1664. 

mV OP Ga Docs, x, 180; Jadianr of NV. F., 106, 107, 108. 

CELELEMOND, 166, Jndlan deed, Oct..20, 17oo, Gee CAPONEADCONTAON, 2 

CORCTANANAM, 639. Inilian deed, 7th of gth mo,, 1674. See Manocksry, Mo- 
HAWKSEY, 

Coatiows, 66, Indian deed, Ang. 22, 1651. See ABOZAWERAMUD, | 

Communiraw, “chief of the Indians of Achkinkeshaky,” st the time of the Indian 
uprising in September, res —V. FP. Cal. Qoce,, xin, 4h; /netians af Ne F., 


1o6, 

Cosncoping, 460, [adlan deed, Dec, 12, 1699. See COTTENOCHIQUE J 

CoTTENOCHQUE and five other Indians, 560, Indian deed, Dee, 22, 1699, for land 
between Hattnce Outson on Oldmana cteck, Salem creek, and Piles grove. 

Cowsscomen and two others of Staten land, 1. Torian deed, Oct. 28, thbg, for 
the Elinabethtown tract. | | oo ; 

CuAnICcoN and Shenolope, sachema of Chamgororas, Indian deed, June 10, 1677, 
for land at Changororas (Monmoath county), a | 

CuTtexcqvonw, ajo, ‘Indian deed, [une 9, 1683, See Correnocnqur, Man. 
‘HAUXETT. 

Encogves, 17. Indian deed, May iq. 1671, See Asso wakow, | 

Extxranmm, 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See Assowakon. 

Eaum, tar, Indian deed, Get. 29, 1701. See TALLQUAFIE. 

Exnis. 6. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 161, See AnogaWERAMUD. ee ae 

Exctnia, 2. Indian deed, March 25, 16ct, "' Mattano, his brother Neckaoch and 
brother-in-law Encheim,” for tract opposite Staten tslaod, south af Raritan 
tives, westerly to the Great creek of pabeck, mS... 

Exrycere, 395. Iniian deed, Sept, 10, 1677. “Peanto alias Enequete and four 
others, ‘Indian sackamackers," for "the land along Delaware niver between 
Rankokos creck oo the north, and Timber creek on the south.” | 

Escuarots (or Esctiarvek) and three others, §1. Todian deed, Oct. 17, 1661. To 
Cormelius Langfeild, +. side ef Raritan (New Brunswick) Another deed, Feb, 
sh, 168-64, page £7, from same to same, for land similarly siteated 

Escuaucy and ihrer others, $1. ludian deed; Oct. 17, 1681. See Escuaroos, 

Escuarncex ani three others, 57. Indian deed, Feb. 24, 1639-84. See Escrarous. 

Escneenck and two others. Indian deed, April 20, 1682, To Cornelius Longfelld, 

lors tract an the w. side of the Roundabonte and momming op South river (near 

Eronswick 


Nerw 


4 
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Erraunr, Ervoz, 573.“ Shochanam and Etthunt, Indians,” soth dl, 6th mo, r68t. 
To Henry Jenjngs, for about 300 acres next to Jacob Young's, on a litth: creek 
(Salem SLE a 

Garcear, 66, ‘Indian deed, Agg, 23, 1657, Sce AROZAWERAMUD. 

Gosgue, 7. Undian deed, July 20, n648. See ANAREN, ae, 

GOTTAWAMECK (witness), 17, Indian deed, May 1g, 1671. See ASSOWAKON, 

HAGEINSIEE (withess), 17, Indtan deed, May 19, 1671. See AssOWAKON, 

Haraisn, in Indian deed, 1667, See WAPAMUCE. 

HAMAHEM, o sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1678.—/niows of V. F., FTO. 

sem hearih, (signed Hestwomokin) Indium deel, Aug. 23, f705. See 

JOP HOW, 

HANEAPEN, Indian deed, 1678, See MANSCHY. 

HANYAMAM (HASAYAHAMM, HANAYAHAME), 7 Inilinn deed, July 20,1068. See 
ANASEN, P. 15, Indian deed, Feb, 28, 1671-72: sce CAPATAMINE. P97, 

a io Capt 


Indian deed, Nov. 29,1686, with four others, Indian prope " 
John Berry, for their share of « run of water called Warepeake or Rerakanes, 
or Sadie river, of which said Berry had bought « share before. 
HarEnvcguoxa and Tolomhon, Indian owners, 19g. Torlian dead, be 4 1705. 
se a tract along the Province line from Senpinck to Augustine (ro wool 
Wim. Watern, 
HAVAMAKEN®, 73. Indian deed, Oct. 16, 1634, With nine others, for = tact on 
. Hackensack river, Kovand's land, Peskeckio creek, and Metchipakos creek. 
HEreneman, 73. Liudlan deed, Oct. 16, rh8y. See HAvAMAKENO. a= 
HirtockaNnoway and three others, * Indian aachimakers," 196. Indian deed, Dee. 
1, 1689, fora tract in Monmeuth county, from the 5. Ww, line of the Midile- 
town men’s land at Doctor's creek, running into Crosswicks creek, over three 
| branches of Assinpinck creek, : 
Hirrogvoxse, Indian sachamar. Indian deed, June 1, 17o9, for land an the east 
s side of (Crosswicks creek (Monmonth Bere | rm . 
OAHAM and) Quenalowmon, sachems, 166, Indian deed, Nov. 4, 17a. For tract 
ney aut aime Rockie brook to and along Milston river as far as David. Lyell’s 
an spink. | 
ge one others, si Indian deed, Sent, Iz, 1497. For ‘one mncts’ of 
Ger, Ave poynis of rum, two shillings,” all the tract on Manasquan river. 
adjoining Kichard Hartshorne. . sit 
Horta and four others, sackimackers, 422, Indian deed, April 9, 1685, to Adlord 
Bowde, on behalf al Gow Daniel Come, for tract on the s, branch of the ari 
tan, down said branch to the road from Delaware falls to New Vork, & 10 
Thomas Budd's line, over the Stony hills on the x, side of Milstone river, thence 
ahs Ni. sh and 5, wW, a . Batie. eae 
HAM, Teptacmain, and other aackimackers, 423. Indian decd, March 30, 109, 
to Adiord Bowde, for Governour Duniel Coxe, for teact on Shabbicunck creck 
on the road to New York, thtee miles from falls of Dellaware river (Trenton), 
N. along Thosrias Budd, past Menpeugsen to the mouth of Laccolon erevk 
above Mecokin's wigwam, thence down along the Dellaware to 2 miles above 
3 the dy var pages! " Shabbiconck trent, 
OUCHAME, 163. Indian tired. July 25, 1685, See AISREAKAR. 
Huchow and Lumoseecon, sachems, 143, Indian deed, May 6, 1689, for a tract be 
__ tween Cranberry brook and Milston river, York road anil Thomas Budd 
IcHcHErE, = ae go Aut. = 1661, See ADOZAWERAMUD 
[nooskEKE, G5, Indian deed, April 3, 1675. Seaheppee.and Erocsecke, aachems, to 
snip Sina (of Middletown), Alba favtinn ral Aug. 22, 1656, See Anota- 
Lamamcen (a witness), ty. Indian deed, May 167t. See AssrwAKON, 
IngamicKis, ry. Indian deed, May 11, itn. Bes A eet 
li AVERKAK at Iwo oer * Middiesex County Indians.” 73. Ledian deed, March 
) “pea ian a tract ou South river, running ex miles along itt Theses 
JacKICKON, 995. Indian deed, Sept, 0, rity. See Exeqiere 
AIAPAGH, aachem of Mivinssing, 219. Indian deed. lune & uf , AEDAM, 
(Vawpaw it the name of a place tear Pompton.) bial sa iene 
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Jaxours, 494. Indian deed, June 24, 1608. See MoLwvaT, — 
janaeas md five others. chief sachenm of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. 12, 


1677, for land between the two Hopp rivers (Monmouth county). 
AN CLAAS, Indian, 7%. Indian deed, Get. 16, 1664, See HAYAMAKENDO. 
AxICECOOH (a witness), 440. Indian deed, June g, 1653. See MANHAUZETT. 
Jarnoue (or Tarnoue), in Indian deed, May 19, 1710. See MEMERESCUM, 
KAGKENNIP. t, Indian deed, Jan. 10. 1658. See HOMOKAS, 
RAGSTANGH, 60 CARSTANGH, 
KaTAMAS, 395, Indian deed, Sept. 10, 1677, See Exequerr. 
REKROPAMANT, 995. Intlian deed, Oct, 10, 1677. See AHTAHKONES. 
KREESAMEGHN, 17. Indian decd, May ig, (671. Seo AsGoWAKON, 
KENARENAWACK, 7. [indian deed, July 20, 1668. See ANAREN, 
Keraxoockosickox, 422. Indian deed, April 9, 1688, See Hozaam, | 
KEROMACK, KEROMACKE, sachem, and three others, $1. Indian deed, Oct. 17, 168: ; 
see EScHAPOUS, Paye 37, Indian deed, Feb, 26, 1683-84; see Escuarouse. 
See OcRREMACK, 
Ressiwicon, 490. Enillan deed, June g, 1685. See MANHAUXETT. 
Kewicitawas (witness), 17,. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASeVAEON,  - 
Kichewiowom (Query: Aécdy wigieom = *' big eel ouse "|, g60, Indian deed, Dec. 
12, 1G. Ses CObrEROCHGnE: 
KNATSCIOSAN, witness to Indian deed of July 11, 0667, See Waramtce. Wonnded 
a Dutchman at Bergen in 1678.—/watans of WV. 7. , 110. 
Kxouncoway. Indian deed, Aug. 3. 1708) See Tarnaow, 
Koxjubinc. Indian deed, Aug. 15, 1709. See TArWaow. 
Kovanp, 73. fndian deed, Oct. ri, 3684. See Havamakeno, The tract bounds 
on ** Kovand'’s land.” He is one of the grantors, aleo, 
Lumoseicon, 143. Indian deed, May #, t699.. See Hoonon, | 
Macwierick Hitock, Tospecamick, Wennaminck Keckqnennen, scheme of Hoppe- 
merse, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, 1665, for the Hoppemense tract between two 
crecks, over against Anthony Breyant (Salem county). ” 
MacureTusxe, 66. Indian deed, Aug. 22, 1651, See AnovAWERAMUD. | 
Mackquinaktine (witness), 17. Lndian deed, May 9, 1671. Sec AssoWAKON. 
MAHAWESEY, 559. Indian deed, Nov, 7, 1675; see ALLOWATES, See MOHOCKSEY, 
MAnGrEeTA (“aimed Manacrers), Indian deed, Aug. 19.1708. See TORHOW. 
MAnoMnCiM, alias King Charles, comin (nephew) of Nenacnitan, §15. incia 
deed, April 11, t6g7, fora tract at the seaside on the w, side of the bay, 6. W. 
of Litde Egy harbor, called Amintonck. 
Mamustome, io Indian deed, 1667. Sec WArAMUCK. 
MASAMOWAONE, J, Indian deed, Oct, 28, rity. See COWRSCOMER, 
MANAWAYEDM, Indian deed, Nov, 18, 1709, See SiHEtKHAM. sips 
MANDENARX, a sakamaker of the Huckensacks, in 167%:—/edians ef NV. 7,110) 
MANHAURETT, 440, Indian deed, June 9, 1604, for a tract between Cohannsick creck 
and Morris river, beginning at the bead of Cokannzic, etc. 
MANICKOrON, 424, Indian |, June 24, 1688. See MoLHUNT, 
MANOKY, a sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1675.—/mdtan: ef iV, 7. 110. | 
MANacHY and four others, *' sackamakers of Hackensack.” Indian deed, 1675, for 
larcds in Mergen county (7).—/ediem af NV. F110. 
MANGE, p. 290. Indian mn ak ae baa eo of NF, 112, See Tanran, 
MANIMIE, see NUMMI. | 
MAQUAINCKK, 66, Indian deed, Awe. 22, 1681, See AnozAWEEAMUD, 
MARCHAUT, igi, Indian deed, Oct. 29, 1701, See TALLQUATIE. 
MARENAW, 75. Indian deed, Oct. 26, 1684, See HAYAMAKENO. 
MASKAINAvULIC. Indian deed, May 19, 17/0. See MiaiexEscu. " 
Mastek Tuomas, ** Indian king of Stepson's Island” (off Cape May, ‘now subs 
re }, 505. Indian deed, July to, t6ga, for scald inland, berwern Cedar 
amocke and Morrices river, : ” 
MATANG and seven ofhers, "' chiefs and owners asf the band in the Newesinghs, 
ement, Dec. —, 1663, to sell only to the Director-General and Coanell af 
ui New Netherlands, ¥, Galt, snes sbieg eid? i reas ay. Ni F., TOT. 
LATCHUES (8 witness) gac. Indian deed. Jone og, 1655, Sor MANHAT ETT. . 
MaTsxari (Winfield gives it as Wathkath, which is an impossible reading in Dutch), 
Indian deed, Nov. 22, 1630. See ACKITOAUW, 


a 
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Matrano, 1. indian deed, Oct, 28, 1669. He is called Matteno, a “chief of the 
Staten Island and Nayack (on Long island) savages,” in tbhy— AL FL Gel 
Does.. x11, 186,—ndians af NV. Tos. 

MATTANG, 2 Indian deed. March 28, 16st. See ENCHEMM. 

MADNOCOS, 474. Indian deed, Jone 24,1684. Bee MOLEUNT, 

MAVAWAYKUM, Indian deed, Nov, 18, 17o9. See SHERIEKHAM, 

+ josierhne, Pram Dec, —, 1663. Mee Maranon. 

MECOKIN’s Wigwam, 422. Indian deed, April g, 1638. See Homam, NecoKIs, 

MEJAWAPAPIN (witness), 17. Indian deed, May tq, 1671. See AS0WAKON, . 

MELLUNGHPERIM (Messixnireytat), 17. Indlan deed, May tg, 1671. See Asso. 
WAKO, 

Mawrurscum, “sole aechem of all the nations of Inctians” on Kemopuck river and 
on the W, and &. branches thereof on Sadie, Pasyucck, Narashunk, and Hack- 
insack rivers, and Tapasn, with six other Indiana, Indian deed, Ma 19, EFTO, 
for the wppet parte of the present Passaic and Bergen counties. Indian 
deed, Nov. 18, 1.09, See SHERIKHLAM, 

MEMEWrotKAN, 1, Indian deed, Jan. jo, 1658 See BoMoKan, 

MiMMES SCYTHEYTORY, sachem, 73. Indian. deed, Oct, 16, 1684, See HavAMA- 
KENO. 

MENARMO) SDN, Agreement, Dec, —, 1663, See MATANOD, 

Mexoawack, in Indian dee, 1098. Gee MANSCHY. 

Mexprass, 73. Indian ileedd, ‘Get, 6. 1684. See Havas aREno, 

Mrncoorecus, Indian proprietor,” 16. Indian deed, Apri) 1, beg ty tract on 
the N, W. of the s. branch of Pessinck river, above the upper between 
Pequannock river and Seneoonock river, 

MeRICKARAIPUGH: Indian deed, Nov. 18, 170g. See SuperkHaM, 

nas Indian ascthem of Woomanasung, Indian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See 

AMAT AN, 

Mrsstncreyus. 17. Indian deed, May 19, i677, See Asso wAKon, 

MUrrarris, 19, Indian deed, Dec, 16, 1689, See HIPiockKAMOWAY, 

MeTTatocn, 73, Indian deed, Oct. 16, 184. Soe HAVAMAKENO. 

MerrecumaHon, 73. [ndlan-deed, Oct. 16, i644, See HavAMaREWO. 

MUINDOWASIEWEX, TJ. Indian deed, Oct. 30, 1054, See CaANANDUS. 

MocnaNtias, Wiquales, Quenslem, Indians of Montasuth county, Indian deed 
to John Reid for «tract at the mouth of North brook in Rockie b brook: 

MOocKHANGHAN and three others, ' East Jersey Indians,” 284, Indian deed, Sept. 3. 
t606.. 10 John Reid) af Horrncie for the land about from the 
mouth of Mount np Manala n river to Welch brook, ete. 

Mocguack, in Indian deed, April 9, 1675. See AREORICEAN, 

MOHAWKSEV ond five others, $30 Indian deed, 7th of gth mo,, 176. 

sania ee Rie . Indian d cud. Sept 37 3077. See Arrauinoues, And re 
L cP. $59.  lhdian f rath mo, 16 , for the 
called Litthe and er Cohanaick (Salen). sities 

Jona ns a ty (signed Moxowugeanpo), Indian deed, Aug,.13, 1705, See 

oOniow 

Monuscowyscte. Trifian deed. Aug. 1, 108, See Taran. 

MouvtT, $59, Indian deed, pth of oth mo,, 67s. See Mowawxsey, MOHOCKSEY: 

MoxoWUgHANDO, Indian deed, Aug. 13, t708. See Tornow, 

Motavnt and six dither Imlinn suckimackers, 424. ap latie deed, June 24, 1684, for 
a tract from and along Cohansick creck to Oldimaiy’s creek, to Timber 
thence o 3 ep running into Litils Eop harbor, theawe th TDiellaware bay wt 
Stephant’ i 

MONOUCKROMEN, alias Mr, Tom, 424. Tudian deed, Apeil SARAMOY, 

NactHOLads, 141. lindian deed, Get, *), i701, See SET eSaA MOE ea 

HACE YINCE, 07+ lndian deed, Nav. 29, 1656,  Weighrerena (on behalf of Nack- 

mancil, and others, See [LANAVAI AME, Nachpunk. is the name of @ swath 

nthe 9 6 portion of Wayne township, which is dried by Nachpunk praole 
inde Singack river. In 1595 1 was retaived to craft an act of the. | 
we atone ub the Borough of Totewa, and the name of this look wis given te 
hie ay wae af the pants in Phe boundary, T hari vo recollection of ever moeting 
with the name, and ssuimed it ta be Duteh, and an wrote it Naaktpunkt— 
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" hare point “—iiIn the act Lamy, r Vie explanation js given for 

She baer: at Ge fetees aon ; Pike ole this note, 1 am informed by 
a mitive of Wayne township, seventy preesigitre. age, that he always understood 
from the "* old see that 'Nachpunk — and thes he pronounced the word, as 
ia German of ei utch— wat an ludien tame, The seamp in qoestion is 
about < miles 4. W. of the Pater-on city hall. The moath of Saddle river, in 
which the Indian Nackputk was interested, is alveit § miles 5, & of the city 
hall. Tt ie powihle shat the Indian referrnil to may have removed his wigwam 
fromm Saddle river tu the aveatnp, afterward called Nachponk, but it was not an 
attractive place for the location of even es Wigwam 

Nanioosing, 395 Indian deed, Oo, 1, 1677. See AMTAHKONES. 

NaArKaM, in. Indian deed, 1067. ‘See WarAMUCK, 

NECKAOCH, 2. Indien deed, March 25, 1651. See ENcHEIM, 

Nenoxin's Wigwam. a22. Indian deed, April, 1688, See Moras. 

Necomia, tq. bidian deed, Nov, 7, 1075. See ALLOWAVES 

NECOSSITEBESOO (bw ua). 849, __ Indian deed, Nov, 7, 1473. ‘Necomiy and his 
mother ts noos. See ALLOW ATES 

NeSMILANETT (NESKIGLAWIT, MEX(QUARUOr N&SEEGLAT), 230 Indian deed, June 
bh, 1693.—/aetiane of Vf nla, See ‘Tatruas. 

Nesmoenocn, +3. tian deed, aha og, 1656-86, See ISHAVEKAR, 

Newenaree, 73, Undlan deed, Oct, 20, 1684. See Canannes: 

bp 555, Indian deed, 7thof oth mo, 1075. See Mowawnsky, Monock- 


NU Saar kia 424. Indian deed, April 30, :88. See SAKAMOY, 

OKANISHKON, 495. Indian deed, Oct. 10, 1677, Set AHTAHKONES, 

Oxermax, 63) [ndian deed, hse 6, 1703. See AWDILAM, 

OLoMosncuNcK, to6: Indian deed, Dec. 16, 1659, See HiritockanowaY. 

ONAGEFUNK (ONAGAPONK), 230. Invlian deed, June 6, 169¢.—/aiam of NV. J., 
ita, sce TARWILAN, 

ONATAGH, ©3. Indian deed, May to, dha See AssowAKOS, 

Oxseacci, 17. Indian deed, dick: May 19, 1671. See AvsOWwAKON. 

VRAGNAT, 230, Indian, deed, June 6, Peaian of M._J.. 112, See TARPGAR. 

Ce sa a chief of the Huckensacka It 1639.—¥_¥. Gul “Dees., X10, 25 5. /myfiame 
of Nv, 

OR ATAMIN, se ee ol the sav at: Achkinhoshacky ¢ (Hackensack), party 
Lies 1 Fes Lily ee with | Garth Agel pril 22) thyg.—i¥. F. Ga, Derr, XIU. 


td 
Onavany. " ern at ae with Vackaim aod Pennekeck, partics to a 
pestrwite the Dich, in 645.—¥. F, Gel, ver, x1, 255 Jeafansas NV. J, 


Onatat, packer of Hackemark, i Patent, June 24, 1669, to Mrs Sarah peatiesing nar 
for m neck of land-given to-her by Oratan, the sechem of Hackensack, tying 
between Flackinaseck river and Overpecks creek, 2260 acres (Quite an exten 
biographical sketch of this chief tvgivern in fvatens ef iV. iat rog-ro. = He te 
alse called Oratam, Oratamy, Oratamin, Oat. 

OUTHAFO (kigned Oi EAPAROMIN). Indian dee!, Awe. 25, 1798, See TAFHAOW, 

OWEAMOKON, QURAMOKON, Indian deed, Aug. 13. 1708.. See Toriow. 1 

a lor PAAKER SIRKAAK, of PAARSS SSKARE, 330. Indian deed, June 6, 

tuys. ——/eatiows of WM. 2 Tre. Seo TARFGAN, 

Parnas La | crafty bof Heckensacks, who urgent the Indinm io & general 
oxaacre ant in agg Y fw Dek, 82 fndions af NL J, oq See 


Oat 
th oe ee me ‘ete. Agreement, Drec., 1665. 


See MaTANoo 
Pama Com, £78. , Sept. 12, 1697. See HoAkes. 
PAMusintacry, 34 "4 nen deat eb, 25, rhe ne Bh e-B4. Ser SHAVEEAK. 


ASACIIVNOM, Agreement, Dec, 1663, See MaTAnO),, 

PASSAKIUKRY (witness), 07, Trdian deed, May IQ0kG7s. Sew ASO WARIS: 
Pawmeror, 73. Indian deed, Feb, 26.1 See ISMAVEKAR. 
PAYHICKeN. 258: ledian deed, Sept 12, tég7, See HOAREN. 

PAYMELI., Indian deed, Aug. 15, 1708. See Tarnaow. 
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PAYWARREX, of Somerset county, #30. Indian deed, Aug, 14, 1668. For land on 
Eeeais brook and Paps ibe 
PEANTO, “alias Exequere.” See Exmquere, ca _ [ 
Prckaonus (PECKCANOUSE, FeeKaONs), 51,57. Indian deeds, Oct.37, 1651, April 
26, L682, Feb. a6, 1689-Sg. See Eacrarous, | 
eee Indian sacheni of Woomanasung. Indian deed, Aug. I2, 2677. -See 
ANATAN, 
Pexsekece, * the chief behind the Col" fin the neighhorhood of Cot , wh the 
principal Indian speaker at a conference with the Dutch In 1hjo.—V, ¥. Cal, 
Mors, RM, 25; Jndiaur of MV. f., ws.“ Chie! of the Indians of Achkinke- 
shaky,” at the time of the Indian uprising in Sept. '655.—W. F. Gil Pacs., 
XO, 49; Jmatens ef A’. J., tb. 
PewaAWaAr, [nian deed, 1667, See WaraMinn, a , 
Purewrn, WF yng isa sachem of ze Hackingsack, ‘Tappan and Staten Island In- 
dians,” in August, r6fgo—V. ¥ Cal. Doecs., XU, 4283 factions of A’. F., tog. 
PRENPATH, 66,. Indian deed, rae 22,1681, See ANOZAWERAMUTD, 
PETHEATUS, 39%. Indian deed, Oct. t0, 1697, See AMTAIRGUES. 
PEWERIGHWEIWGHEN (witness), 47, Indian deed, May 19, 1697. See ASSOWAKON: 
Pirewim, ‘ye Sachem of Pan” (Pavonia, now part of Jersey City), witness te Indian 
deed of July 11, 1667, See Warautce. | | . 
PiRWECHERENOES, “‘alins Hans, the Savage.” Agreement, Dec, 44, See 
ALATANGO, 
PoyremMoon, Agreement, Dee., 1643. See MaTAnoo, 
Powastaris, 66, Indinn deed, Aug. 22, 1681. See AnOZAWwRRAMUD, 
PREAKAE, 136. Unilian deed, Oct, 20, t00 _ Set CAPONEAOCONEAON, 
PYAMICKEN, 285. Thillan deed, Sept. 2, 16o). See MoCKMANGHAN, | , 
paar Indian sachem’ of Woomanssung. Tnetinw, deed, Ang. 12, (677. see 
ANATAN. 
SUANALAM, 383. Indian deed, Sept: 2, i696. See MockHanritan, 
VEXALOWMON, £66, " Hogham anil uchaliwmon, sachema” Todisn deed, Nov. 
4, 1702. See Hoanam,; ) 
OREN ARN Eschereck, ae 51. Indian deed. April 20, 1682 J = 
CHERECK. Ctieremack, ache sv) Ta Capt Henry Greenland, for 60 
. sre £8 £. of the Roundabout, Soe RenAisdacie a 
(WIATEMANS, 639. Indian deed, Jane 16, 1705, soe A WHETAM, 
UIIVE, 360, - Inilian deed, Lec. 42, 169g, See COTENOCHOLE. 
RALSOUN, Ra Gores, Indian deed. Nov. 1. t7o), See Seem, fas 
RAWANTAQUES (RAWANTAG}?AS), Indian deed, May 19, 1710, See MeMeResctiae, 
RAWAPTAQWAYWOAHG, Indian deed. Nov. 1B rto9. See SES IRAN 
RawTom, 73. Tnelian deed, ‘Oct. 1b, MiEg. See HAVAMAKENO, 7 
REMMATAP, chief of the Indians.” t. Tinian deed, August 4, i420, for lands, 
pio hehaieny and rivers, called A‘epauees, etc,, nn: the & wide in the bay of 
I river, 
KExNOWIGHWAN, 39%. Indian deed. ra ro, t677, See Eswcere, 





temas Tnclian teed, Aprl 0, 183, See Riorilan, 

ROUKMAS (see Wickwas, 230. tndian deed, June 6, 16y.—/mdiams of Ne F-, 

S its, See Tarpoan, flea’ 

RUMASHEXKAM, 73. Indian ( » March 20, 1685-85. Seo ISHAVERAK, 

SACCATOREY, 559: [nidian deed, Now. 7 \tOye: Sie Aktowavan 

SACKWOMECK. Todian deed, tian sme ARQOMEAITW. | 

Saciixcw, 1. Indian deed, Tanuary to, Ihed, See Boworan, 

Santew, 7+ Todian deed, May 19, 1671. See ASW AKON, 

SAKAMOY, SAQUEMOY, “and other Indian uckimackers," 424. Indian deed, April 
Whe a hie ert Bowde, for Gov, Daniel Coxe, tract from Stephanth exec 
on the wy. side of Dellawars bay to Petequelck creck oe nixt creck, Ww. of Little 


Sauts, 1. Indian deed, January 10,1658, See Bomukat, 

SHAHEPPER and Iromeke. sachems, 6s. Indian deed, April 3, 1678, to Jacob Truax 
for a certain tract of land (probably in Monmouth connty), ie 
SERAPPIE, 395. Indian deed. Sept. 10, $677. bee EXXQUETE. 
SEsniokaM, Iv: Indian thes, Atay ip, 1671, See ASSiOw AKON, 
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SESSOM, Indian deed, i667. See WArAMUCK, 

SEWAPIERINGM, 17, Iniian deed, May 19, t671. See AssowAton, 

SRWECEKOME, 74, ‘Indian deed, Oct, 30, 1659. See Canannur. | . 

SEWECGEKAMIM, "'alige [ana Weghwewarim,” 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671. See 
ABOWAKON, | | 

SHACANUM, 559. Indian deed, 7th of gth mo,, 1675, See MonawKany, Moock. 
sey. 

SHATFEARA, 66, Indian deed, Aug, 22, 1631. See Anotawemanrtn. 

SLAPUNDAQUEHD, 73. Indian deed, March 25, 1h8g-8 . See ISHAVERARK, 

SHENOLATE (SHESOLOFE), tachem of Changorors, Indian deed, June to, 1677) see 
Cuaniccox. Indian deed, August £2, 1677; eee JANATA, 

SHERIKHAM and eleven others, Indian deed, Nov. 15, 1709, for the Ramapo tact, 
in the %. part of the present Bergen and Passaic connties. 

SHOCHANAM, 75. Indian deed, zoth of 6th mo., 1641, See Erruunt, 

SICKAJO, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1688; Sec MOLWUNT. 

SIEKAAK rio PAAKEX), 230. Indian deed, Jane 6, :695.—J/edieas of V. F., 102. 

. See TArraan. 

MIFHAM, Inilisn deed, Nov, 18, 1709. See SmEHiKHAM. 

SEFHEME (Steam), Indian deed, May to, ito, See Mawemrscem, 

SUCCOLANA, 440, Indian deed, June 4, 1683. See MANHAUXETT. 

SUFA PaToNanuM, 66, Indian deeil, Aug. 727. 1681.. See ANMAWEREAMUE, 

OWANAMEMICH (m Witness), 440. Inidian deed, [one 9, 1683, See MANHAUXETT, 

SWEIKKON, SQUEKKON, g24. Indian deed, April 40, 1685. See Sakamovy, 

SYCAKREKKA. Agreement, Dec. —, 1663, See MATANOO, 

TARPAN, TAKPGAN, 'TAPGAN, and ten others, sachems of Mininssing, 230, Indian 
deed, June 6, 2653, for extensive tracts at and rear Pompton. — 

Tasnquexom, 17, Indian deed, May 1g, 1671, See ASOWAKON, | 

TALLQVAPE, ToLtquans, and three others, tg. Trulia deed, Oct, 29, 1701, for 
tract on £. side of the §, branch of Rariton river, along Machcopoiken’s land, 
dh the mountains above Pechpeck and % along the mountains w the 

4. 


TAMACK, 7. Indian deed, Joly so. 1005; eee ANAWEN. FP. 18, TamAcE. Indian 
deed, Feb, 28, 1671-72; see CAPATAMINE, 2 
TANTAQUA, 7. Indian deed, July 20, 1665; wee ANaneS, P. 16, Indian deed, Feb. 
26, 1670-72; wee CAPATAMING P_ g}, Indian deed, Nov. to, 1656; see 

HANA YAR AM | | | 

TANTesuas, g sakamaker of the Hackensacks, in 1675.—/udien of NV, 7, 110. 

TAPASHTTO, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1698. See MOLHUNT. 

TArMAOW (signature Toprow), and eleven others. Indian deed, Augum 13, 1704. 

Tartome, Indian deed, tio. See MEMEREscUM. 

TPATAMbeK HO, 393. Indian deed, Sept 27, 1677. See APPERINUUES. 

TAwackuact (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 1671, See Assowakon, 

TAWAGKIS (witness), ry. Indian deed, May ig, 1671. See Assowakos, 

Texwarro, Indian deed, 1630, See AKROMEAUW. | 

Trrraoramon, 422. Indian deed. March 30, 1688, See Homam, 

iocON, 424. Indian deed, June 24, 1648. See Moinunr, 

THEwINQveS, 1 Indian deed, Jan, 10, 1628. See BomoRAN. = 

TIPTAOPAMAN, $22. Indian deed, April g 1648, See HoxMAM, _ 

ToLomiow, tes Indian deed, fuly 19, 1709, See HAPEAVCQUOXA, 

Tornrom, Indian deed, Now, ¥8, ryog.. See SHWERIKEAM. 

Toxocio, 55> Indiandeed, gthofothmea, 675. See MovAwnseY. Monorcksry, 

Toswececy, 3, Fndian deed, Get 4, 1665. See MAcniEKIck HiToce. 

Touwrmuwircn, Indian deed, Nov, 18, 1709, See SitcRIRILAM, 

Veveatrrine, 423. Indian deed, April g, 1686. See Hortan., 

W ARACITISHU Mt (not in body of decd, hat signed). Indian deed, Aug. 13, 1708. Seo 
lORiow, 

WALLAMMASEEKaMAN, 173. Indian deed, April 6, 1687, See WANAMasoA. 

WAMEEANK.  Jodinn deed, 4667, Soe WAPAMUCK. 

Was AMAA, Wallammassekaman, and Waywinotunce, chief sechems, 173. In- 
dian deed, April 6, 1687. Fora tract within the branches of « great pone (7) 
called Ulckaynecks, », Thomas Potter and Samuel White, © the pone, 5, a 
brook, W, a fine of marked trees. (? Monmouth county, 
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WAPAMUCK, the dakamaker, and nine other Indians " now belonging to Hakiosack.” 
Indian deed for Newark, July 11, 0667.—Nrowrd Tom Arcords, 78-280 | fae 
arenes NV. F., 109. 

WAPARENT. Indian deed, May 19, i720; sec Meweeescum. Indian deed, Nov. 
18, L709; tee SHERIRINAA, 

Warrarres. 1. Indian deed, January. to, roek. See BOMOXAN, ' 

Wawelacts, 230, Indian deed, June 6, 0oqs—lediene of WV. F., tra. See 
TAEPGAN, 

WAWENOTONG, tof, Indian deed, Dec, 16, thao. See Hirnockasoway, 

WaYMOTE, fodian deed, Aug. 12, 1677. See JAXATAN, 

WAYWEENOTAN, 168. Indian deed, July 2g, 1/80, See AUSPEAKAN. 

Warwinorunce, tv}... Indian deen! April), 287. See WANAMASOA, 

WECAPEOKIKAN. Indian deed, 1667, Soe Waraniick. . 

Weonwrwentn, Hans. 17. Indian deed May my, i671. See Asso wakon, 

WEGWAPFERAKIN (witness), xf Indinn deed, May 19, rO7t. See faust 

Weonkeenns (on behal! of Nackponck), 97, Locinn deed, Nov. 29, 1686. 


HANAVAHAME, | 
WreaMick, sackemecar of the land on thes. side of Delaware fiver over against New 

Castle. 4. Undies deed, July 20, 1606, for a parcel of land. Hf river from 

the cretk, ** this side of Sofie (9) Johnaon to the other side of the weet creek.” 


(Salem county. | 
eens Lickquensin, 7. Indian deed, Oct. 4, rofs. See MAcHTMUICK 
iTock. 
WESEEARIIT, 395. Indian deed, Oct. ro, 1677, See ANTAMRONES, 
WEWERATORWEE, 1. I[ndinn deed, January 10. 1658. See FoMoKan, 
WEYARAWAGITHEYN (Wevags WatterM), Indian deed, Aug, 13, 1708, See Tar- 
PACT, 
Wriests,.17. Todian deed, May 19, 1671. See Asso waAkon. 
WickwaM (or Wickwam Rookuam), 250,  Inilinn deed, Jane é, 1693. —Jmallians 
af iN. is, See TAGIUAR, 
Wickwea, [dian eachem in Eant ersey, 147. Indian deed, April 2g. ro, for a 
es on, Cranberry creek, in Middlesex county, half a mile below fate post-road 
dge. This Indian (whose nume is given variowsly as teats quch-a-iah, 
Weta ‘lah, Wereynoliela, W ea Ww ehelah, Wick Wick- 
ae) 5; Wickoweln, Wik vias, Wik quaylas, etc.,) was in 179 called upon by 
(sovernor andl Crum ol Nea septs eon duct party of Indians | 
Canails, He lived on Sonth river in fine style, cultivated an extensive: farm, 
thatch cattle, horses, ani) negroes, and furnished his house in glinh (axhion. 
“He dined with Governors and other ereat men, and wall.” He 
finally quarre!lee with his pein es Cant, Tob Tankard ‘ahowt the right bo some 
Pea sbot him, for which he was hanged, June yo, 1727, See smuiens ef 
oe Pow T= Lag. 
WICKWELA, Indian sechem, 146, Tnifian deed. Julva. 1 For land in. Mild fenex 
county. from ihe ridge over Heeb he a ca the puis Toa to Milaton iver. 
along the same to David Lyeil’s, along the «ame te Assinpink brook, up the 
brook to the jost road, along the same to beyinnlng. 
WIGHKORESMI (witness), 17. Indian deed, May 19, 0671, isgetlesidiane cee 
hd dciat eb sje eapacuinigys Sept. 2, 1606, See MocKHANGHA 
IKOUAY LAS, of part of Fait fe me, In , ’ 
oy eats on sca 1 Jersey, 16 dian deed, June 5, t7o1 
Wisys (Win ves ita | inyin). Indias deed, Now, 2. | See ACEITOAUW. 
Wittasacerad, 97. Indian deed, Nov. ag, 1686. See ine atare 
Woccremanameck. Indian deed, April 9, 1679. See ARonician, 
Youriisen (7) (a witmes), Indian deed, June g, 1684. See MANHAUXETT, 


WILLIAM NELSON, 
Anthropological Collections of Yale University Museum.— 
Dr Pau) Ehrenreich, of Berlin, Germany, recently made an extended 


tour in this country for the special purpose of studying museums of 
anthropolagy. An account of his observations and impressions appears 
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in Heft 1 of the Zetschrift far Etheologic, 1g0o.' The fourteen museums 
and collections visited by Dr Ehrenreich, and described by him as the 
“ most important in the United States," are: Vew Fors, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, /AiladeipAia, (a) Free Museum of Science and 
Art; (b) Academy of Sciences. Washington, (a) United States National 
Museum; (b) Smithsonian Institution. Caméridge, Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. Se/em, Essex Institute. CAgcage, Field Colum- 
bian Museum, Saxe Francisco, (a) California Academy of Sciences; (b) 
The Museum in the Golden Gate Park, established in 1893. ¥ Lows, 
Museum of the Historical Society, Cincinnati, Art Museum, including 
rich ethnological and prehistoric collections. Qraiii, The Voth collec- 
tion.” Parcdéena, Mrs Lowe's collection. 

Dr Ehrenreich's chief reason for publishing his impressions is that 
they “might be of service to others who intend to travel in the United 
States.” He has done an important service, not only to foreign travel- 
ers in America, but also to our own countrymen, Dr Ehrenreich does 
not claim that his fist of American museums is complete. It may be 
taken for granted that he knew nothing of the anthropological collec- 
tions at the Vale University Museum, or he would have stopped at New 
Haven on his way from New York to Boston. Motives similar to those 
which prompted the German savant’s publication give reason for a brief 
description of collections of considerable importance in New Haven. 

The anthropological collections of Yale University Museum have 
been accumulating for more than thirty years and owe their existence 
almost wholly to the foresight and liberality of the late Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, ‘hey comprise from 15,009 to 18,000 specimens, representing, 
geographically, thirty-six states and territories, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines; Africa, Austria, Australia, Belgium, Bougainville islands, British 
Guiana, Chile, China, Costa Rica, Congo Free State, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, England, Fiji isiands, France, Germany, Greece, Greenland, 
Guatemala, India, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Java, Malay peninsula, Mexico, 
Navigator islands, New Guinea, New Zealand, North Pacific, Northwest 
coast, Norway, Panama, Peru, Samoa, Sweden, Turkey, West Indies, 
and Yucatan, The greater part of the material 1s archeological. The 
antiquities from Central America alone number over 3000 specimens, 
the most important being fifty-three gold ornaments from the Province 
of Chiriqui, several stone statues, and wousually fine. specimens of 
ancient ceramic art, ‘I'he collection of Missouri pottery, more than & 

1 Mitthellangen Uber die wichtigsten ethoographischen Museen dex Vereunizten 
Staaten von Nord-America.” 

' ‘The Voth enlloction now belongs tothe Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. ee 
this Journal, vol. 1, p. 4947 vol. 2, p, BOL. 
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thousand pieces in all, is one of the largest and best in the country, 
Among the Mexican antiquities may be mentioned an ancient “ calendar 
stone of great value, obsidian and other stone masks, a carved stone 
yoke representing a frog, jade ornaments, stone and terra cotta statues 
and figurines. A representative collection from the Quaternary and 
cavern deposits of western Europe, the Swiss lake-dwellings, and the 
shell-heaps and dolmens of Scandinavia has recently been installed, In 
respect to physical anthropology the Museum possesses several hundred 
crania, chiefly Amerindian, Hawaiian, and New Guinean, human and 
anthropoid skeletons, and a full set of laboratory instruments. The 
fairly comprehensive ethnologic series cannot be seen to advantage at 
present for lack of suitable cases, a condition which, unfortunately, 
affects all the collections, Notwithstanding limitations of this nature, 
those in charge will gladly do all in their power to render the collections 
accessible for purposes of study. 





Grorce Grast MacCurpy. 


Natives of the Island of Guam.—Kotzebue, who visited Guam 
in 1817, states in the narrative of his voyage that he saw only one 
couple of full-blood natives on the island,—" a picture,” he says, “of 
how the Spaniards pacified the natives." ‘This statement has 
frequently quoted, and several writers give the Impression that the 
island is now peopled by a mongrel mixture of Filipinos, Caroline 
islanders, and Spanish mestizos. As a matter of fact, the greater 
part of the natives form a homogeneous people speaking the aborigi- 
nal language of the island, which has been modified to a certain extent 
by the introduction of words from the Spanish, but which retains In a 
remarkable degree its original grammatical forms and methods of con- 
struction, to which the adopted words must conform in order to express 
gender, person, number, and tense. 

Spanish, which has been the official language of the Mariannas since 
the colonization of the group by the Jesuit missionaries in 1663, is 
spoken by a majonty of the natives: but there are many families who 
do not tn the least understand it. In the courts an interpreter is always 
necessary, and many amusing stories are told of attempts of natives to 
make their confessions to Spanish priests unfamiliar with the Chamorro 
language. Indeed, the use of the native speech is universal in family 
life. It is safe to say that there are not two families on the island in 
which Chamorro is not the usual medium of communication. At enter- 
tainments, although Spanish is used in conversing with foreigners, when 
two sefioritas carry on a conversation together, or one member of a 
family speaks to another, it is always in Chamorro. 
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The language is interesting in possessing certain Malayan elements 
in common with the great Sawaiori group of dialects in Polynesia; but 
it diffors from them radically in its grammatical forms, In the Cha- 
morro language possession 14 indicated by suffixes atided enclitically to 
the name of the object possessed, somewhat as in the Hebrew and in 
the Papuan group of languages, ‘Tense and number are expressed by 
interfixing particles into the body of the verb and by the reduplication 
of syllables, somewhat after the manner of the Tagalo and Visayan 
languages in the Philippines. ‘There is no distinct form for the dual 
number of the pronoun, although the dual may be expressed by the 
form of the verb; yet, like the Malayan and Polynesian dialects, it has 
two forms for the plural of the first personal pronoun, one including 
and the other excluding the person addressed. The vocabulary is dis- 
tinct from both the Philippine and the Polynesian dialects. 

The natives of Guam are descended from aboriginal mhahitants 
of the group, from Mexican soldiers and Filipinos brought to the island 
by the Spaniards, from Spaniards, and from British and French man- 
ners who settled in the islands and married natives. It is interesting to 
find among the principal families the names Anderson, Roberts, and 
Wilson, the bearers of which are true Chamorros in heart, language, 
and manners W.E. Sarronn, U. 5S. N. 


Seneca Archeological Collection.—The Section of Archeology 
of the American Museum of Natural History has received an exchange 
from the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, consisting of a represen- 
talive collection from a village site in the southern part of Buffalo. 
This site was inhabited in histone times by the Seneca Indians, at 
whose head was the famous chief Red Jacket. In prehistoric times the 
same site waa occupied by the Kah-Kwahs, another division of the Iro- 
quois people who spoke a related language and had kindred customs. 
In the early days this site was neutral ground because i was near 
4 quarry of chert, the material which all tribes alike needed for mak- 
ing arrowpoints. When the Seneca, however, secured guns and no 
longer used chert-pointed arrows, they captured the site from the Kah- 
Kwahs, an event which took place early in the seventeenth century. 
The present collection was made by Mr Frederick Houghton, principal 
of one of the Buffalo schools, and. is very complete. The implements 
represent both the early Seneca occupancy, down to the time when 
objects of European manufacture began to be received in trade, and that 
of the prehistoric Kuh-Kwahs, and are accompanied by full information 
regarding the circumstances of their finding and their probable use. 

Hagan [L. Surrey, 
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The Sherman Anthropological Collection of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,—The belief that it is 10 the interest of anthropolo- 
gists to be in touch with all available anthropological material is my 
excuse for calling attention to the collection purchased last July by the 
Scientific Society of Holyoke. Mr Gardner M. Sherman, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, who made the collection, wishing to place the re- 
sults of some twenty-five years’ work, undivided, into hands that would 
properly care for them when he could no longer do so, offered his col- 
lection at-a nominal sum to the Holyoke Scientific Society, An 
invitation from the Society to look over the collection before it was 
purchased was extended to me through Mr J. T. Draper, Head of the 
Science Department of the Holyoke High School, The collection, 
which is at present housed in the High School, and in the care of Mr 
Draper, will probably be installed eventually in the new Public Library 
building, now neating completion. 

Mr Sherman has been an indefatigable worker in the field, and has 
supplemented his own finds by exchanges and judicious purchases until 
the collection now numbers from re,cce to récoo specimens. The 
material is confined almost wholly to American archeology, Arranged 
geographically, it covers Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Hlinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Virgmia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
besides Africa, Canada, Denmark, Hawaii, and Mexico, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Illinois, and Tennessee are the lurgest contributors. As might 
be expected, the Connecticut River valley is particularly well repre- 
sented. ‘The series of forty-eight Indian pipes would compare favor- 
ably with the same number in any museum. Of gorgets, there is an 
array of about one hundred from various states, The banner-stones 
number twenty-two, Pestles measuring from 16 to 27 Inches in length 
are nol incommon. 

Most of the pottery came from mounds at Clarksville, Montgomery 
county, Tennessee. An especially interesting specimen is a cooking 
pot from Ene county, New York, found with three heating stones in it. 
The collection as a whole is remarkable for the care with which every 
specimen was chosen. The purchase of such an excellent nucleus for a 
museum of anthropology places Holyoke in a most commendable posi- 
Hon among cities of herclass. No student of the archeology of the Con- 
necticut River valley can afford to miss seeing the Sherman collection. 

Georce Grant MacCurpy. 

Archeology at Phillips Academy.—As previously announced 

in these pages, Phillips Academy, of Andover, Mass, has recently ¢s- 
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tablished a department of archeology with an endowment fund sufficient 
to conduct the work which it has immediately planned, to build a 
museum, etc. The young men of the school are interested, there 
already being twenty-seven in the class of archeology, as well as five 
assistants at work in preparing the collections for exhibition, The 
plan of the museum is not to conduct extended explorations or to make 
large purchases of collections, as such work 18 being done by the great 
museums of the country. ‘The researches at Andover are toward a 
study of types of prehistoric archeology proper. This important branch 
of the science is sometimes neglected by many of the great museums; 
indeed, they are too busy in organizing and conducting extensive ethno- 
logical field expeditions to all parts of the world to do more than to 
publish an occasional memoir on the archeological results accomplished, 
it will thus be seen that the work being prosecuted at Phillips Academy 
is unique—being solely along the lines of prehistoric American arche- 
olegy, Although its collections now number nearly 40,000 objects, the 
museum isin need of unfinished forms in slate, stone, bone, shell, and 
clay, as well as potsherds, and diplicates of every sort. Specimens of 
this character are earnestly solicited from museums and private col- 
lectora. Arrangements will be made to pay transportation, and all 
gifts will be promptly acknowledged and mounted in the name of the 
donor. Warren K. Moorxvean, Curator. 


The Skqomish Tribe and Language of British Columbia 1s 
the subject of a paper read by Mr-C. Hill-Tout at the Bradford meet- 
ing, 1900, of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the report of which has recently appeared. The essay deals more with 
the ethnology and mythology of that interesting body of Indians than 
with their language, although a considerable vocabulary (pages 513-5 13) 
is given. The Skqomish language is one of the western dialects of the 
Salishan stock and is at present spoken by fewer than zoo people, who 
occupy the banks of Skwamish river and the shores of Howe sound, 
which forms its outlet, The Indian villages that formerly existed on 
English bay, Burrard inlet, and False creck, were not [ric Skqomish, 
but the language of this people was once spoken by a larger number of 
Indians than at the present time, After treating of birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death customs, the author describes the garments, dwell- 
ings, dances, wars, food, and other subjects pertaining to the tribe. 
Among the mythic stories and tales given are; “The Quais Brothers,” 
“ Tséyanuk,” “The Son of the Bright Day,” The Serpent Slayer," The 
Deserted Youth,” and “Sqeils the Copper Man.” 

A, S. GATSCHET, 
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Fording in China.—Mr Hunter Corbett of Chefoo, China, writing 
regarding the primitive methods of trayel and transportation about Che- 
foo, says that he was traveling in a mule litter and came to a stream 
which had overflowed its banks. A contract was made with the village 
people to transport him, his bedding, and belongings across the stream. 
The mules were made to swim, and the bedding and other impedi- 
menta were done up in small parcels and carried by the tallest men, 
whose heads were just above the water, holding the parcels with their 
outstretched arms. They then brought a large earthen water-vessel, 
almost as deep as a flour barrel, but smaller inside. Mr Corbett was 
made to stand in this vessel floating in the water, surrounded by as 
many of the tallest men in the village as could get a hand on the mm. 
In this way the vessel was steadied and kept above the water-and the 
wide stream crossed at.2. snail's pace, O. T. Mason, 

THe AgcHrotogicaL IverituTe or Ameeica has established 2 
traveling fellowship for researches in Central America, and Mr Alfred 
M. ‘Tozzer, who was last year a graduate student at Harvard, has been 
appointed to the fellowship, After a field experience of two seasons 
in California and New Mexico, Mr Tozzer has gone to Yucatan for 
the purpose of studying the language and customs-of the Mayas, pre- 
liminary to a study of the Maya hieroglyphs and with the hope that 
there may possibly be some tradition which will give 2 clue to some 
of the glyphs. The Institute committee on the fellowship consists of 
Mr Charles P. Bowditch, Prof. F. W. Putnam, and Dr Fring Boss. 

Dx Pommezo..—Francois Pommerol, who died August 26, 1901, 
aged sixty-one years, was physician, archeologist, and folklorist. In the 
various anthropological and folklore journals of France Dr Pommerol 
published a large number of articles dealing with the prehistoric anthro- 
pology, traditions and folklore, language, etc., of the Auvergne,—the 
Limagne region of the Puy-de-Déme in particular. His interesting 
collections were left by his will to the city of Clermont-Ferrand. At 
the time of his death he was engaged on a work dealing with the 
Quaternary formations of the Limagne. Dr Pommerol was a native 
of the Puy-de-Déme and a pupil of Broca—aA, F, C. 

Paoresson MARILIIER.—As a result of a catastrophe at the mouth 
of the river Tréguier in Brittany, in August, Igo, Leon Marillier and 
who was thirty-nine years of age, occurred in October from pleurisy, 
incurred in the attempt to rescue his wife and children, He was the 
editor of the Acrne de i" Ffisteire dex Religions and the author of several 
ethnologic and ethnographic works, the best known being Lo surnicance 
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de fame et [ide de justice ches les peuples non-civilisés. Madame Manl- 
lier was the sister of Anatole Le Braz, the Breton litterateur, and her- 
self an authority on the folklore of Brittany —aA. F.C. 

CeNTRALBLATT FOR ANTHROPOLOGMm—Dr G, Buschan, editor and 
publisher of the Ceatradblatt fiir Anthropologie, which has concluded tts 
sixth volume, has begun the current year by making his journal assume 
an international character. It is now known as the /ntersationales Cen- 
tralblatt fir Anthropologie und vermandte Wissenschaften. The size of 
the journal has been increased, and its contributors include many dis- 
tinguished (German and foreign names. Dr Ruschan has entire charge 
of the /nternattonates Centralblatt, ‘The subscription price remains the 
same as hitherto—twelve marks ($3.00).—A. F.C. 

Mure Cugwence Rover died at Paris, February 5, aged seventy-two 
years, She first became known to the French reading public by her 
translation, in 1862, of Darwin's Origin of Species, to which she pre- 
fixed what is regarded as one of the most famous essays of contem- 
porary French thought. She was also the author of fe Bien et fa Lot 
Morale (1881), of La Constitution du Afende (1900), and of numerous 
memoirs on anthropology and archeology, In 1900 she was awarded 
the cross of the Legion of Honor which had been solicited for her by 
several eminent scholars five years before. 

Proresson ReGazzoni—On June 30, 1901, with proper municipal 
and academic ceremonies, a bust of Prof. Innocenzo Regazzoni, curator 
of the town museums and an authority on prehistoric archeology, was 
unveiled at the Lyceum of Como, Italy, The bust, which is appropri- 
ately inscribed, was voted by the municipal authorities as a monument 
to the labors of the deceased scholar, and the mayor officiated at the 
ceremonies—A. F.C. | 

Russtan SCHOOL oF SocIAL Sciences at Panis.—On November 14 
(got, there was inaugurated, at Paris, L'’Ecole russe des sciences 
sociales. The chair of anthropology in this new institution has been 
confided to M, Th. Volkov, the well-known ethnographer, who is also 
associate editor of J’ Anthrepologte, . 

Me Epaunn Wittaam Smita, archeological surveyor of the 
Northwestern Provinces of India, died of cholera on November 21 last, 
aged forty-three years. He had an important work in preserving the 
archeological remains and in publishing descriptions and drawings. 

De Nof. BaLuay<—Announcement is made in the last issue of 
EL’ Anthropologie, of the recent death, in Senegal, of Dr Noél Ballay, 
governor-general of West Africa, who had been an active contributor 
to the Musée d* Ethnographie at Paris. 
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Fiecp Couumetan Lecrures.—Of the course of Saturday lectures: 
on Science and Travel at the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, dur- 
ing March and April, the following are of anthropoljogic interest; 
March 8 The Sun Dance of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, by George A. 
Dorsey; April 19, Recent Explorations in Prehistoric Hopi Runs, 
Arizona, by C. L. Owen; April 26, The Crow Indians of Montana, 4 
Western Plains Tribe, by C. 5. Sima, 

Paes of THE Pagis Anturorotocican Sociery.—The Prix 
Godard has been awarded for tgo1 to M, ‘Th, Volkov for his work on 
Le pied ches ? Homme et ics Mammifires, The Prix Bertillon has been 
divided between Prof. W, Z. Ripley for his volume on Fhe Races af 
Europe, and M, Cauderlier for his work on es fois ae fa popudation, 

Americas Museum.—Mr Arthur Curtiss James has purchased and 
presented to the American Museum of Natural History, New York, the 
Bashford Dean collection of Ainu objects. The Museum has also re- 
ceived [rom W. Jochelson, of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, m= 
Koryak collection from Siberia, consisting of twelve hundred pieces. 

Da Frasz Boas, professor of anthropology in Columbia Univer 
sity, curmtor of anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, and a member of the editorial board of the American Aatkre- 
fotogist, has been elected an honorary member of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘THE PUBLIC PRESS announces the recent gift by the Duc de Loubat, 
who has done so much for American archeology, of an annuity of 
6ooo francs to the Collége de France for founding a chair of American 
antiquities. The Duke has been elected a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. 

De Max Une, Hearst lecturer in anthropology and director of 
the excavations and explorations in Peru of the University of Califor- 
nia, has recently given three leetuters in German on Peruvian culture 
und antiquities. 

By THE WiILt of Mrs C. 5S. Warren, the sum of five thousand dollars 
is given to Harvard University for the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnoiogy. 

Pror. J. H. Maxswant, who has been engaged in archeological re- 
searches at Athens, has been appointed director-general of the Arche- 
ological Survey of India. 

De Lerourxeav.—The death of Dr Ch. Letourneau, general secre- 
tary of the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, has been announced, 


A PROMISING Anthropological Club has recently been organized at 
Yale University. 
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ECONOMIC MAN—A DEFINITION 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


When an Ojibwa dies in northern Minnesota, even today, his 
clothing, a few pairs of moccasins, a blanket, a pipe and a» tobacco 
pouch, a wad? skin (his sacred medicine-bag), and his gun, with, 
perhaps, a dog or two, are buried with him; they are virtually all 
the property he possesses. We are now witnessing an American 
citizen give away his chattels, almost daily, in blocks of ten thou- 
sand, one hundred thousand, a million, and even ten million dol- 
lars, vainly striving ta distribute his possessions before he dies: 
Great as are the gaps between the primitive American and the 
modern American in their beliefs and practises of the esthetic and 
mechanical arts, of socialization, of language, and of wisdom, the 
difference between the two is nowhere more marked than it is in 
the realm of material possessions. 

This wonderful change from the primitive man with his fire, 
shelter, clothing, weapons, and tools — all of which he alone could 
move from twenty-five to one hundred miles in a single day —to 
the man jn our own city with property-interests of millions scat- 
tered through a dozen states, is due to the rise, development, 
and predominance of what may be called the economic sense. 
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Economic sense expresses itself in a unique mental attitude 
toward consumable goods. It is the invariable possession of the 
economic man—it is the mark of the economic man, 

The fundamental! idea in the mortuary sacrifices of the Ojibwa 
is the destruction of property. To avoid discontent, dissention, 
and quarrels over the disposition of the property of the deceased, 
that property is destroyed; no weight is given to the fact of the 
continued productiveness of property. Mr Carnegie, while like- 
wise seeking to avoid possible dissatisfaction and complications 
at the disposition of his property at death, has foremost in mind 
the continued productiveness of that property. 

The morming mists of time hang heavy around the beginnings 
of most things human, but it is believed possible so to define 
economic man that he will be separable from natural man preced- 
ing him. Let economic man be defined as one who, for future 
gain, produces or traffics in consumable goods; and let natura! 
man be defined as one who produces to satisfy only immediate 
wants. A word explaining the term Arfure gain, as here used. 
may not be out of piace: It means:a gain of more than is nece> 
sary to continue life at the same level. Production. or traffic for 
the purpose of future gain is a purposeful effort to ratse the 
standard of life. Early in human society material possessions 
became the sesame which opened the way to life on a higher 
jevel, and production and traffic for the purpose of future gains 
a determinate effort put forth to acquire such possessions. 

The line thus drawn between natural man and economic man 
also forever separates economic man from the animals when he is 
considered with them in relation to consumption, and this line 
is the first that can be drawn separating them when they are 50 
considered. Production or traffic for future gain is the first 
distinctively human attitude toward consumable goods. 

in the last analysis, production —the fundamental and eternal 
process of economics—is the volitional stretching forth of 4 
member or organ of one's body, and the taking or possessing 
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of the desired object. Thus, the higher animals are truly 
producers, 

Asa step higher, we notice that many animals show a strong 
natural instinct akin to that of possessory right. Possessory right 
means two things: First, the ability to recognize an object as one's 
own, and, second, the power to defend the ownership. These 
characteristics are exactly those a dog shows regarding his meal 
of bone, that cattle show in fighting for their accustomed stalls, 
and that birds exhibit in defending their nests, and even their 
nesting-places, with their lives. Darwin says that a monkey in 
the London Zodlogical Gardens used a stone to crack nuts with, 
since his teeth were weak: and when he had finished each meal, 
he carefully laid the stone under the straw of his enclosure arid 
kept all other monkeys from appropriating it.’ 

In the next higher stage or phase of economic activity, that of 
gathering and saving during a period of plenty against a time 
of need, many of the higher and even lower animals rival, nay, 
frequently outstrip, natural man. Among these may be recalled 
squirrels, beavers, birds, ants, bees, and some carnivora, 

The animals produce and protect their shelters and housings, 
they accumulate, store, and defend relatively large supplies of 
food for consumption by themselves or their progeny during 
periods of scarcity or weakness. Man shares with the animals in 
these phases of positive, though incipient, economic expression ; 
but he alone has left these stages and developed a higher form. 
He produces, has proprietary right in his productions, and accu- 
mulates goods in store, but he alone produces with a purposeful 
effort for future gain, and he alone traffics or exchanges his pos 
sessions with another by freewill contract. When this stage ts 
reached, economic sense is safely developing, and man is on the 
pathway to material success. 

In defining economic man as one who produces or traffics for 


"Darwin, Tide Dewent of Man and Selection in Relation te Sex ¢ ot ea., revised 
Otel gugmented with ilmsiration, SN, ¥., t&g5, p- 2. 
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future gain, we place him at the beginning of modern culture, 
Prof. Albion W, Small has said that modern culture consists 
of health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and righteous- 
ness, Of course, in modem culture these six essentials come not 
in the preatest quantity to the greatest number, but they come in 
the greatest quantity possible to all. During the period of time 
when a family produced each season from its immediate enviton- 
ment only its own stock of goods consumed, when nearly every 
day was spent in procuring adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
protection from warring men, it was manifestly impossible for any- 
thing marking the beginning of modern culture to exist. As 
soon, however, as man produced and stored away the necessities 
of even simple life,—stored them, not for consumption during a 
time of scarcity, but for consumption during a period of plenty, 
or for traffic, —then it was that the genius of progress flickered 
like a feeble flame, flickered and grew bright in the humatn brain. 

Leisure, with a healthy incentive to activity, is absolutely 
essential to modern progress, Lelsure did not come to man, and 
could not come, until necessities were supplied for a certain period 
of the future; the healthy incentive for constant activity did not 
appear until the time of production or traffic for future gain — 
such gain was, in fact, the first incentive to constant activity, and 
still is the chief Orie, Thus, production for future gain gave lei- 
sure; and accumulating for future fain was an everAncreasing 
mainspring to keep man producing. Leisure to produce and it- 
eentive to produce are the two great ever interacting and reacting 
essentials to production. 

With these essentials given, freedom from the constant menace 
of starvation found man ripe for better health: he was already 
beginning to acquire wealth; the time was auspicious for friendly 
socialization: such intercourse fertilized the seeds of human 
knowledge; and all of these gave men better and constantly 
changing standards of beauty, right, and justice, 

There are two socio-economic institutions found among prim! 
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tive people, cach of which, then, may originate, develop, and 
advance economic man: These are production and traffic. Pro- 
duction is not only the most important of these institutions, but 
it is the one absolutely indispensable to economic manhood. 

Agriculture and zodculture, as commonly understood, are the 
two aboriginal productive enterprises which are at once seen to 
come within the definition of activities carried on for the purpose 
of future gain. When a quantity of maize or other seed, of roots 
or tubers, is laid aside at harvest time, is conserved, and planted 
at a future seeding, the dominating purpose is that of future gain. 
it is a purpose steadfast enough to evolve an agricultural people 
from a more lowly tribe. It must be a steadfast purpose in 
order, in the teeth of hunger, to save the yearly supply of seed, 
When hunger once forced a primitive agricultural or zodcultural 
community to consume its last domesticated seed or animal, 
merciless blight wasted away the people until their numbers 
Were so small that they could again find sustenance from the nat- 
ural and spontaneous products of their country. 

In agriculture and zodculture Nature aids man as she does in 
no other productive enterprise, since reproduction and growth 
mean, in essence, nothing but future eain. Whether the gain is 
twofold or two-hundredfold, animals or plants reserved from im- 
mediate consumption for the purpose of increase are sure in- 
dexes of economic man, But when these cultivated products are 
kept in store by man in preater quantity than is necessary to sus- 
tain life during time of natural scarcity, man's economic sense is 
well established, sirice he lacks only needy consumers who-will buy, 
to make him not only producer but trafficker and money-carner. 

Traffic, in the form of barter, is the forerunner of commerce. 
Traffic, whether barter or commetce, is the result of a psychic 
condition —a desire to raise one’s standard of life by gaining 
the article that passes in trade. Thus traffic is egocentric, first 
and last; but jts law of development is, first, centripetal, and, 
later, centrifugal. Commercially considered, man first traded, 
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primarily, to get for himself the article another possessed, and he 
gradually came to trade with the desire to supply what the other 
party wanted. ‘This latter condition developed with great rapidity 
when a medium of exchange, more or less a standard of value, 
came to play its part in the transaction of traffic over an area 
occupied by people of different culture-grades, or by people 
whose products were dissimilar. Today the dominant force of 
the superior nation in commerce is the desire to supply the wants 
of other people; and, in the common mind, that nation is commer- 
cially the most successful whose balance of trade shows the lar- 
gest value of exports in comparison with the value of its imports. 


PROVISIONAL LIST OF LINGUISTIC FAMILIES, 
LANGUAGES, AND DIALECTS OF MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


By CYRUS THOMAS 


The following list of linguistic families, languages, and dialects 
of Mexico and Central America is presented with no higher claim 
to attention than that of a merely tentative basis for future 
studies. Itisin no sense the outcome of original linguistic work, 
but simply the result of careful examination of existing data. 
Somewhat similar lists of languages of the same region have been 
repeatedly compiled, but since those published by Orozco y Berra, 
in 1864, those in Dr Brinton’s American Race (1891) are the only 
ones accompanied by sufficient data—geographical positions and 
linguistic relations—to be identified with certainty. The list is 
presented primarily as a basis of comparison, but with the hope 
that any errors therein which can clearly be shown may be 
pointed out by students of philology. In this way an approxi- 
mately correct and acceptable classificatory list may be obtained. 

This list includes some languages and dialects of the genuine- 
ness of which there is considerable doubt; these are indicated by 
an interrogation point. Some two or three, where the relation is 
doubtful, have been included in families to which they are pre- 
sumed to belong, though the evidence Is not conclusive ; these 
are followed by a star. This method has been adopted because 
explanations could not well be given in the list, 

ATHAPASCAN 
APACHE,—In northern Mexico, chiefly in Chihualua, Sonora, and 
Durango. 
TOROs80,—In northern Mexico, chiefly in Coahuila, Durango, and 
Chihuahua. (Extinct.) 
207 
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CARIBBEAN (Modern) 
MoORENO,—({The only dialect determined.) Along the northern 
coast of Honduras. 


CHIAPANECAN 
CHIAPANEC.—In Chiapas: 
Drkian.—In Nicaragua, south side of Lake Managua, 
MANGUE.—In Nicaragua, west and north of Lake Managua. 
OROTINAN.—In Costa Rica, on the Gull of Nicoya. 
CHIBCHAN 
GUATUSO.—In northern Costa Rica, about the Rio Frio. 
GUAYMIE—In Panama, from Chiriqui lagoon to Chagres river. 
Pialects > GuaAYMIE 
Mvoi 
MURBIRE 
NoRTENG 
SALANERO 
VaLIenTe. 
GUETARE.— Extending north and south through central Costa 
Rica. 
Dialects: Qurro 
SUERRE? 
Voro (or Boro), 
(The following are usually grouped under the generic or sub- 
family name, Talamanea: ) 
Borkvca (or BRUNCA),—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
Bereri.—ln southeastern Costa Rica. 
Mialtcis: CARECAR 
Carreira (or Tartaca ?) 
ESTRELLA 
Tuctirnric. 
Coro ?—On the headwaters of the Rio Grande ‘Terraba, Costa 
Rica. (Extinct.) 
TERRAKA—In southeastern Costa Rica. 
haiei: Tire, 
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CHINANTECAN 
CHINANTECO.—In Chinantla, northeastern Oaxaca. 


COAHUILTECAN 
A generic term embracing languages and dialects which are nearly 
all extinct and their relations unknown. Three 
only have been determined, as follows: 
ComEeckypo:—On the lower Rio Grande. 
COTONAME.—On the lower Rio Grande. 
PINTO or PAKAWA—On the lower Rio Grande. 


CUNAN 

CUNA.—From the Gulf of Uraba and Rio Atrato on the east to 
the Rio Chagres on the west, Panama. 
DORASKEAN 

CHALIVA?—On upper Changuinaula river, Panama. 
CHANGUINA.—Near Bugaba, Panama. 
CHUMULU,—Near Caldera, Panama. 
DoRASQUE—On the Rio Puan, Panama. 
GUALACA.—Near Say Francisco de Dolega, Panama. 
RaMa.—About Blewfields lagoon, southeastern Nicaragua. 
TELUsKig ?—Near the Rio Puan. 


HUAVEAN 
HUAVE.—On the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, on the Pacific coast. 


LENCAN 
LENCA.—In Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, and Nicaragua. 


Dialects» Catinca?—In eastern San Salvador. 
Guanquerc.—tIn central Honduras. 
Ixtiaucat.—In central Honduras. 
Oparoro—In central Honduras, 
Purutica (4)—On the Rio de la Pag, southeastern 
Guatemala. 
Smittron.—In central Honduras. 


aM. ANTE AL 8, g-- 14. 
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MATAGALPAN 
MATAGALPA.—Chiefly in Matagalpa and Segovia, Nicaragua: 


Dialect: Cacaorena,—At Cacaopera and Lislique in northeastern 
San Salvador. 


MAYAN 


AcHiIs ?—Formerly in western Guatemala. (Extinct.) 
AGUACATECA.—In Aguacateca, central Guatemala. 
CAKCHIKEL.—In southern Guatemala, 


Dialert: Poeviuca (a)—Near Antigua, Guatemala. 
CHASABAL.—In eastern Chiapas. 
CHICOMUCELTECA.—In southern Chiapas. 
CHo..—In eastern Chiapas and northern Guatemala. 
CHONTAL (of Tabasco).—In eastern Tabasco. 
CHortTiI.—In the valley of the Rio Motagua, eastern Guatemala 

and western Honduras. 

CHUHE.—Near Jacaltenango, western Guatemala, 
HUASTECA—On the Kio Panuco, northern Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
1xt_—In central Guatemala, 
JACALTECA.—Adjoining the Chuhe, western Guatemala. 
KEKCHI.—On the Rio Cahabon, Guatemala. 7 
KicHt,—In southern Guatemala. 
MAM.—In western Guatemala. 
MAYA—In Yucatan, Campeche, and northern Guatemala. 


Diatects: Utz (of Peten).—Northem Guatemala. 
Lacasxpow,—On upper Usumacinta river. 
Moran.—Northern Guatemala and central Belize: 

MOTOZINTLECA.—In eastern Chiapas. 

POKOMAM,—In southern Guatemala. 

PoOKONCHI.—In central Guatemala, 

SUBINHA?—Locality not given, probably eastern Chiapas. 
TzeENTAL.—In Tabasco and Chiapas. | 
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TzoTzit.—In northern Chiapas. 
TzuTunIL.—Southern shore of Lake Atitlan, Guatemala. 
USFANTECA,—Adjoining the Pokonchi on the west. 


NAHUATLAN 


ACAXxEE.—In the Sierra de Topia, Sinaloa and Durango. 
Azrec—Chiefly in the valley of Mexico, but extending from 
Tabasco on the east coast to Sinaloa on the west 
coast. 
Dialects = Muztre.atecA—In the sierra of Meztitian, state of 
Mexico. 
Cuirtatreco.—In Guerrero, 
Tezcucay,—In the valley of Mexico. 
CaAHITA.—In Sinaloa. 


Dialects; Mavo.—On Rio Mayo, Sinaloa. | 
Tenveco—On Rio del Fuerte, Sinaloa. 
Vacorrovua.—On Rio del Fuerte, Sinaloa.. 
Yaour.—On Rio Yaqui, Sinaloa. 
Cora.—lIn Sierra Nayarit, Jalisco, 
Diatects > Hoicnot.o.—In northeastern Jalisco. 
Terecano.—In northeastern Jalisco. 
N10,*—On the southern border of the Cahita area. (Extinct.) 
NiQutkaN.—Between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, Nicaragua. 
OPaTA.—On the headwaters of Yaqui river, Sonora and 
Chihuahua, 
JDatects > Eupevi,—In Sonora. 
Jova.—In western Chihuahua. 
Pima.—In Sonora, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa. 
Dialects: Bawoa—lIn Sinaloa. 5 
Portapmova.—Along the: northeastern border of the 
Opata area. 
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Pirt..—Chiefly on the Pacific coast in Guatemala and San 


Salvador. 
Dialects; Avacut.ac?—On the Rio Motagua, Guatemala, (Ex- 
tinct, ) 


TLASCALTECA.—In San Salvador, 
SABAIBO.— Adjoining and related to the Acaxee. 
SIGUA.—On Chiriqui lagoon, Costa Rica, (Extinct.) 
TARAHUMARI.—In Sonora, Chihuahua, and Durango. 
Piaiects; GUAZAPARE—In the southeastern part of the Tara- 
hiunari territory. 
PacherA—In the central part of the Tarahumari 
territory, 
Tunak.—Near the Guazapare. 
Varooio.—Near the Guazapare. 
TEBACA.— Adjoining and related to the Acaxee. 
TEPAHVE.—In Sonara. (Extinet.) 
Malects : Canuimero, (Extinet,) 
Macovauey. (Extinct) 
TEPEHUAN.—In Durango, 
TLASCALAN.—In Tlascala. (Dialect of the Aztec.) 
AIXNIME.— Adjoining and related to the Acaxee, 
Zok.*—In Sinaloa. (Extinct.) 


Diateed : Batmama.—Adjoining the Zoe. (Extinct. ) 


OTOMIAN 


JoNaAzZ or Meco.—In Guanajuato. (Probably extinct.) 

MATLALTZINCO or PIRINDA—ITn the states 
Michoacan. 

—About the southwestern border of the valley of 
Mexico, 

OTOMt.—Throughout central Mexico. 

PAME.—In Queretaro and Guanajuato, 


of Mexico and 


MAZAHUA. 
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PAY AN 
PAYA—In northeastern Honduras. 
SERIAN 


GUAYMA.—On the north bank of the lower Rio Guaymas, 
Sonora. (Extinct.) 
SERI.—On Tiburon island and the opposite mainland, Sonora, 
TerPokA—On the mainland opposite Tiburon island. (Extinct.) 
UPaNcuayMA.—Adjoining the Guayma. (Extinct.) 
SUBTIABAN 
SUBTIABA (or NEGRANDAN).—In: the region of the present city 
of Leon, Nicaragua. 
TARASCAN 
TARASCO,—In the state of Michoacan. 
TEQUISTLATECAN 
TEQUISTLATECA (or CHONTAL OF OAXACA),—In Oaxaca, on the 
Pacific coust. 
TOTONACAN 
ToTONACA.—In northern Vera Cruz and northeastern Puebla. 
Dialects: Caagnuaxtt—tn the pueblos of Xalpan and Pontepec. 
Iparawa—? 
Tatimoin.—in Naolingo. 
Terenva—On the Puchla border. 
TeTikinnati—tin the Sierra Alta. 
ULVAN ‘ 
Coco.—On Segovia river, which forms the boundary between 
Honduras and Nicaragua. 
CUKRA—On Blewfelds river, Nicaragua. 
MELCHORA.—On Rio Rama, Nicaragua. 
MIco.—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 


The list of dialects of this family and the classification a» here presented are in 
part at leas! unreliablo, but are given aller Hrintan (dawricen Hace) an the fullest 
botice that his been peblished, 
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PANTASMA.—On upper Segovia river, Nicaragua. 
PARRASTAH—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 

Siguta.—On upper Blewfields river, Nicaragua. 
SUBIRONA.—On Segovia river. 

Toaca (TOWKA, or TWAKA):—In eastern Nicaragua. 

Unva (WooLWA, or 5400).—On Blewfields river, Nicaragua- 


AICAU)UEAN 
XICAQUE (or JICAQUE).—In northern Honduras. 
Dialects: X1cague oF Yoro,—In the Yoro district, 
AICAQUE OF PaLmar.—In the northern part of Santa 
Bariara district. 
XINCAN 
Ximnca:—On Rio de los Esclavos, southeastern Guatemala: 
Diafecis: Jurimrerec, JuTiara, and SinacanTan.—Spoken at 
pucblos of the same names respectively, 


VYUMAN? 
Cocuim1. —In Lower Califomia, 
Cocora (COcAPA).— At the mouth of the Rio Colorado, Sonora, 
and Lower California. 
Gutacura.—In Lower California, 
PeRicu, — In Lower California. (Extinct. 


ZAPOTECAN 
AMtsHGoo.—tIn Guerrero, 
CHATING.—In the district of Jamiltepec, Oaxaca, 
CHocno (CHUCHON).—In the district of Coixtlahuaca, Oaxaca: 
CUICATECO,—In the district of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca. 
MAZATECO.—In the district of Cuicatlan, Oaxaca. 
MrxtTec.—In Oaxaca and Guerrero. 
Porouoca (of Oaxaca).—The same as Chocho. 
SALTECO.—In Oaxaca, 
Trkt.—In Tehuantepec. 
ZAPATECO.—In Oaxaca. 
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Mixe—In Oaxaca and Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Popo.oca (of Puecbla),—At and in the vicinity of Oluta. 
TAPIJULAPAN f—On Rio de la Sierra. 
ZOQUE,— In Tabasco, Oaxaca, and Chiapas. 
Dialects CHIMALAPA. 
UNCLASSIFIED 
Cazcan. —In Zacatecas and Jalisco. (Extinct.) 
Related Dialects: “Teevexn— In Jalisco. (Extinct.) 
Tevin—In Julisco. (Extinet) 
Concyo,—In northern Chihuahua; said by early missionaries to 
have been Nahuatlan, (Extinct) 
GUACHICHIL.—In Nuevo Leon, San Luis Potosi, and Aacatecas. 
(Extinct.) 
GUATITIAGUA. — At Guatijiagua, eastern San Salvador; probably 
a dialect of the Lenca or Xinca. 
IRRITILA. —Chiefly in Durango. (Extinct.) 
Musourro.—Along the gulf coast of Nicaragua. 
OLIVE.—In southern Tamaulipas. (Extinct) 
PIsone. —See XANAMBRE. 
TAMAULIPECO. — Apparently a collective term including various 
idioms, some unrelated. In Tamaulipas. (Extinct,) 
XANAMRBRE and Prsone,—In Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon. 
(Extinet.} 
ZACATECO.—In Zacatecas. (Extinct.) 
Memoranda 
{ oohusliecan is not to be taken as a true linguistic family 
or stock name, as the Coahuilteca of Orozco y Berra, on which it 
is based, is in fact geographical, embracing languages of different 
stocks, but the data are too meager to justify an attempt at 
classification. _ 
I have concluded it best to drop Brinton’s stock name 
Changuina, and substitute therefor Doraskean or Dorasquean, 
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this follows Pinart’s classification which precedes that by Brinton, 
and is based on the name of the chief subtribe. 

In the frncax family the Chalinga is based on a few words 
obtained by Karl Sapper: As these are not sufficient to deter- 
mine its relation to other dialects of the family, it must be consid- 
ered as inserted tentatively. It may be possible that the Chontal 
element, assigned by Dr Brinton’ to the Lencan stock on the 
statement of Desire Pector, spoke a different dialect from either 
of those mentioned in the list, but the evidence js not sufficient 
to justify inserting the name, 

[ have assigned Papulnca (a) (Mayan family) to the position of 
a dialect of the Cakchikel. In fact the name should be dropped, 
as the language is nothing more than the Cakchikel. 

Chicomucelteca (Mayan family) is, according to Sapper, a dialect 
of the Huasteca, but the vocabulary he gives in his Mitte! Anter- 
ita does not make this satisfactorily clear, 

Suéinka (Mayan family). It is doubtful whether this should 
be given as a dialect. 

Vio (Nahwatlan family). This is inserted in this family tenta- 
tively as its relations are not definitely known, 

Alaguifac \Nahuatlan family). 1 am of the opinion that this 
was nothing more than simple Pipil: and the same is probably 
truce of Tlascalteca. 

Z0¢ (Nahuatlan family). The remark under Nio also applies 
here. 

fetenacan (family). The evidence regarding the dialects 
given under this family name is unsatisfactory, except that relat- 
ing to the Tepehua. Moreover, there seems to be some doubt, if 
these are all retained, whether we are to understand that there is 
in addition a Totonaca (proper), 

Vivan (family). There is still much confusion and uncertainty 
in regard to the dialects of this family group which | am unable 
to straighten out with the data at hand. 


' derrican Kecr, p, 649. 


NEGRO COMPANIONS OF THE SPANISH EXPLORERS ' 
‘ By R. R. WRIGHT 

The fact seems to be well established that Negroes were 
introduced into the New World with the first discoverers and 
explorers. Indeed, there is evidence which leads to the surmise 
that some of the pre-Columbians may have been Negroes, Peter 
Martyr, a learned historian and an acquaintance of Columbus, 
mentions “a region, not two days’ journey from Quarequa s terri- 
tory, in the Darien district of South Anterica, where Balboa, the 
illustrious discoverer of the Pacific ocean, found a race of black 
men, who were conjectured to have come from Africa and to have 
been shipwrecked on this coast.’ In connection with this state- 
ment may be noted a report by the Bureau of Ethnology which 
describes "early American pottery with physiognomies of decided 
African lineaments." The late Justin Winsor stated ina letter 
to the writer that “there is a possible chance that at some early 
time the ocean currents may have swept across from the Canaries 
and the African coasta canoes with Guanches and other African 
tribes from which some considerable strains of Negro blood may 
have mixed with the pre-Columbian peoples of tropical America. 
The skulls found in caves in the Bahamas seem to be very like 
those in the early burial places of the Canaries.” 

The good Bartolomé de las Casas, the “ Protector of the In- 
dians,” is often charged with the introduction of Negro slavery 
into this continent.’ It is claimed that he introduced Negro 





"The interest in this paper ix enhanced by the fact that it is the reault of research 
ly & native of the race which took such « prominent part In the discovery and colam- 
tation of the New Workd.—Eptror. 

* Helps, Gaaeisl Compucrt in America, 1, p. Yoo. 

‘ Fourth Anunal Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 47 

* Helps, Spanish Compurst in Anmerica, 1M, p. 310. 
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slaves to relieve the hard-worked natives, and it is charged that 
at one inauspicious moment of his life he advised a course which 
has ever since been the one blot upon his well-earned fame, and 
too often has this advice been the only thing which has occurred 
to men's minds respecting him, when his name has been men- 
tioned, He certainly did advise that Negroes should be brought 
to the New World.” “1 think, however,” wrote Sir Arthur 
Helps, “ I have amply shown in the Spants/ Conguest that he [Las 
Casas] was not the first to give this advice and that it had long 
before been largely acted upon.”" It is said again that Las Casas, 
as early as 1495, with his father, accompanied Columbus and was 
therefore familiar with the companions of the latter and especially 
with Ovando, the successor to the Discoverer in the government 
of the Indies. It was during the year 1301 that Columbus was 
deposed from the government of the Indies, and he may probably 
himself have been cognizant of the fact that Negro slaves had 
been introduced into the new Spanish possessions. But there 
seems to be no positive evidence either way as to the great ad- 
miral’s attitude toward the introduction of African slavery into 
the New World, There isa letter of Columbus in which he refers 
to Negroes in Guinea, and it is known that he gave an Indian slave 
to Las Casas’ father, but all beyond this seems to be mere surmise.” 

The year 1501 is the date of the earliest reference in American 
history to Negroes coming from Spain to America.’ Sir Arthur 
Helps, in his Spanisk Conguest tn America, states that, in the year 
mentioned, instructions were given to the authorities that while 
Jews, Moors, or new converts were not to be permitted to go to 
the Indies or to remain there, “Negroes born in the power of 
Christians were to be allowed to pass to the Indies, and the 
officers of the royal revenue were to receive the money to be paid 
for these permits.” * 

1 Helps, Zife of Las Caras, preface. 

* Eltic in Wineor's Morrttice ana Critical Mistery, Tt. p. 304. 


* Helpe, Spendsé Compuert, 1, p. ato, Irving, History af Columbus, 111, p- 10% 
" Helpa, hid. 
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From this time forward Negroes were more or less familiar 
personages in the West Indies." On September 15, 1505, King 
Ferdinand of Spain wrote to Ovando, then governor of Hispani- 
ola, a letter of the following tenor: ‘I will send more Negro 
slaves as you request; I think there may bea hundred, At each 
time a trustworthy person will go with them who may share in 
the gold they may collect and may promise them ease if they 
work well’ Some time prior to this, soon after he had become 
coverner, Ovando had objected to the importation of Negro 
slaves into Hispaniola on the ground that “they fled among 
the Indians and taught them bad! customs and never would be 
captured," | 

In 1510, according to Antonio de Herrera, the royal histori- 
ographer to Philip It, King Ferdinand informed Admiral Don 
Diego Columbus that he had given orders to the officials at 
Seville that they should send fifty Negroes to work in the mines 
of Hispaniola The wext year, 1911, the king complained in 
language like this: “1do not understand how so many Negrocs 
have died: take much care of them."** 

Again, on September 27, 1514, King Ferdinand, in response to 
a request of the Bishop of La Concepcion, in Hispaniola, that 
more Negroes should be imported, said that there were already 
many Negroes and it might occasion inconvenience if more 
males of the race should be introduced into the island.” There 
scems, therefore, to have been no cessation, but rather a yearly 
increase in the number of Negroes sent to the New World. On 
his accession to the Spanish throne, Charles V granted “ license 
ior the introduction ef Negroes to the number of four hundre¢ a 


‘Helps, (Navarrete, Coleccion, , py 233. Herrera, /fisteria fe fas fnalias, doc. 
Mbog. Irving, Minfery ef Crlombur, 11, p. 162. | 

* Helps, Spawirk Compucet, 4, p. 219 (Coleccion de Mufior, MS.; tomo way. 

* Herrera, ffirterta we lis Jindias, dec. 1, Wh. §, cap, 14 

*Tbid., Ais, Wad /mdies, Stevens’ trans., 1, P 374 

"Helps, Stumtsd Conguest, t, p; 245 (Coleccion de Mufior, M5. too yO}. 

*Thid., 1, Jk 401. | | + Thad, 1..p. $05. 
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From this time onward the importation of Negroes into the West 
Indies became a considerable industry, and the monopoly was 
greedily sought by Cortés and more eagerly bestowed by King 
Charles in 1523.' There were sent to Hispaniola, 1500 (half of 
these males); to Cuba, 300; to Jamaica, 300, and $00 to the 
province of Costilla del Oro on the mainland.” By 15928 there 
were In the New World, according to Herréra’s account of the 
Indies, nearly 10,000 Negroes. It is-said that the treatment of 
the Negroes was injudiciously lenient; they had four months 
holiday." 

In Honduras, in 1539, Francisco de Montejo sent a Negro of 
his, who knew the Indian language, to burn a native village* In 
1554, in Peru, 30 Negroes accompanied a military force of 70 
Spaniards, under Franciseo Hernandez." In 1541, in Tolanite, a 
settlement in New Galicia, Mexico, the Indians killed a Negro. 
"de Rovadilla,” perhaps the name of the owner, and robbed him 
of his cattle and hacienda—his establishment—and everything he 
had.” On April 14, 1§59, the caéi/de or town council of Santiage 
de Chile, voted to grant a petition of one Tomé Vasquez, a free 
or enfranchised Negro, by allowing him possession of a lot of 
land in the town, provided this was found to be vacant and ut- 
claimed.’ The wording of the record seems to show that Vasque? 
received precisely the same treatment as the white applicants for 
permission to settle in the tewn. 

On St Luke's day, October 18, 1526, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon 
died. According to Navarrete he was among the first to bring 
Negroes to the present confines of the United States." He ex- 
plored our eastern coast and attempted to found a colony at San 

ih pe. Aowi’d Compurry, 1, P 270 (Coleerion de Matias, MS,, temo qo) 

. Fhe, tome Sf. 

* PachecoCardenss, Coleeiow de Dvewmpstor ay fay indias, 11 


» P. arb, 
Thad, 10, p39, oe 

* Thid,. U0, pi. 37, 

* Golrecion dt Historiaderee ale Chilr, Santiago, 1858, xvi, p. O46. 


"Shea in Wineor's Varrative amy Critical History, 1, a4t, 
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Miguel de Gualdape, since known as Jamestown, Virginia.’ In 
this colony, under his successor, a Porto Rican, the Negroes were 
30 stievously oppressed that they arose in insurrection against 
their oppressors and fired their houses.” The settlement was 
broken up and the Negroes and their Spanish companions re- 
turned to Hayti, whence they had come. This ended. the first 
introduction and the first insurrection of Negroes on our eastern 
shores. Thus Hayti, the place where Negro slaves were first in- 
troduced into the New World, was strangely enough the first to 
manifest an awful retribution against human slavery. It would 
be interesting to know what part Ayllon’s fugitive Negroes, in the 
persons of their descendants, took in the dreadful revolution 
which swept over that island nearly three centuries later under 
the lead of Toussaint L’Overture, Dessalines, and their associates. 
A singular incident connected with Ayllon’s expedition along 
this coast is the fact that he, with the assistance of his Negro 
slaves, built the first ships constructed on our coast. This fact is 
made more interesting when it is known that Vasco Balboa had 
with him some thirty Negroes whe In 1513 assisted in building 
the first ships on the Pacific:coast of America. 

The introduction of Negroes into the western portion of the 
United States was about as carly as the coming of the Spaniards. 
George Bancroft thinks that there was no part of the United 
States into which the Spanish explorers did not land Negroes. 
Cortés had with him three hundred Negro slaves in 1522.’ Un- 
der date of July 19, 1537, the governor of Mexico wrote: “] have 
Written to Spain for black slaves because | consider them indis 
pensable for the cultivation of the Jand and the increase of the 
royal revenue.”* Also Gustay Adolf Bergenroth, the collector 





' Ibid. [For.n discussion iof the location of the settlement of San Miguel, s 
Lowery, Spanish Sutthenents within the Present Lieitt af the U'aited Statet. pp. +e 
452. Enrrog,| 

"Thid. , 

* Prescott, Conguent af Mexico, 10), p. 350. | 

* Pascual de Gayangos, Calradar af Spandsl State Papers, Col V, p- 44% 
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of Spanish papers, has shown that Negroes at an early date were: 
considered and called the "strength and sinew of the western 
workd,”' The Great Antilles especially had already been crowded 
with Negroes on the plea that they were sent thither with a view of 
facilitating the christianization, and to relieve the toil and suffering 
of the unfortunate natives*; but theiradvent into the western por- 
tion of America was fraught with a.good deal of concern. Before 
1530 there were enough Negroes in Mexico to warrant an attempt 
at self-liberation from the Spanish yoke." Their plan was to 
massacre the Indians friendly to the Spanish, form an alliance 
with the others, elect a ruler, and set up a government for them- 
selves in the City of Mexico. H. H. Bancroft, speaking of this 
event, says that “the Negroes neither gave nor accepted quar 
ter."* Their enterprise, however, failed, the ringleaders being 
betrayed, captured, and executed, In this connection there is 
another interesting story of the followers of a certain Bayano, a 
Negro insurgent captured and sent back to Spain, whose followers 
in 1570 founded the town of Santiago del Principe. 

There is, however, some reason for the belief that many of the 
Negroes imported by the Spaniards were not savages nor ignorant; 
that many of them were nominally Mohammedans or Spanish 
Catholics, One writer mentions his Mandingo servant who could 
write the Arabic language with great beauty and exactness.” The 
Guinea of Gold-coast Negroes were bold, brave, and liberty- 
loving, as the history of the Pacific states will attest. 

Bandelier says that the most interesting period in the history 
of the discoveries on the American continent was during that part 
of the sixteenth century when the efforts of the Spaniards were 
directed from the already settled coasts and isthmuses into the in- 


State Papers df Spain in British Muneum, collected h Edy 3 
| | | » collected hy Gustay Adolf Rergenroth. 
Revetus Enys to Secretary Sir Henry Burnet, Pa per Col, Entry tk:, fs. 
i Wineor, Lether re author, July 9, (Bo, BB Entry Hk., vou, Xf, J 1 
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terior of both North America and South America. It was during 
this interesting period that certain Negroes connected with the 
Spanish explorers rendered conspicuous service on various <xpe- 
ditions’ Mr George Parker Winship mentions, in his Corenado 
Expedition” a Negro slave of Hernando de Alarcon who, in the 
expedition of 1540, was the only one in the party who would 
undertake to carry a message from the Rio Colorado across the 
country to the Zuftis in New Mexico when Alarcon wished to 
open communication with Coronado, 

In 1327, some time prior to Coronado’s expedition to New 
Mexico and the buffalo plains, we are introduced to another 
Negro who was, perhaps, the most conspicuous of those who took 
part with the Spaniards in the early expeditions and discoveries 
on this continent, Reference is here made to him who was one 
of the four survivors of the ill-fated expedition to the New World 
made by Pamfilo de Narvaez who sailed from Spain, June 17, 
1527, having received from King Ferdinand a commission as 
governor of Florida, Rio de las Palmas, and Espiritu Santo. This 
is the best authenticated case at hand, however, of a Negro par- 
ticipating in exploring thiscontinent. Estevanico, or Estevanillo, 
the Negro here referred to, was most likely not the only Negro 
who accompanied Narvaez from Spain in 1627, but he was the 
only one whose identity has been made known, That he was the 
discoverer of the Zuni Indians and. of New Mexico Js, I think, a 
fact now well known. It has often been claimed that Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, the treasurer of the jlL-starred expedition 
of Narvaez, was the discoverer of that country; but Bandelier 
has shown quite conclusively that Cabeza de Vaca never saw New 
Mexico, and that he was absent from the country at the time 
of the exploration of the New Mexican territory in 1539. The 
evidence which this authority adduces to show that the Zufi In- 

' Rawlelier, Letter of Fehrunry 4, 190°. 

* Boreau of Ethnology, Mrarteenth Aunnal Repert, p. 406, 
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dians and New Mexico were not discovered by Cabeza de Vaca 
is, in the opinion of the writer, equally conclusive against the 
claim of discovery by any other man than the Negro Estevanillo. 
Bandelier’s historical researches show beyond doubt that only one 
of two men can possibly be credited with the discovery—Fmy 
Marcos de Niza or his Negro guide and interpreter, Estevanillo, or 
Estevanico; for a careful reading of his own narrative does not 
reveal any evidence upon which the discovery can be attributed 
to Cabeza de Vaca. 

The only claimant worthy of consideration against Estevanillo 
is the friar Marcos de Niza. Bandeller ably supports Fray 
Marcos’ claim to the honor of the discovery, but this claim can 
certainly have no foundation except as it is based upon the fact 
of the guidance and information which Niza received from the 
Negro Estevanillo. While it is true, therefore, that Estevanillo 
disobeyed Niza’s order to“ stop and send messages,” it is likewise 
a fact, supported by all authorities, that Estevanillo saw the terri- 
tory of New Mexico some days before the arrival of the friar. 
According to the information, Fray Marcos followed days in the 
rear of his ambitious euide. 

Later historians, in writing of this discovery, have not only 
ignored any right which Estevanillo, or Estevanico, had to 
the discovery, but have charged him with undue ambition and 
avarice. In writing of Fray Marcos, Cortés called the monk “@ 
common impostor" and declared that he claimed to discover 
countries that he never saw. While it may not be proper to 
accept this wholesale charge, it is safe to say that Fray Marcos 
was too far in the rear of his Negro guide to jay claim to the 
discovery of New Mexico. 

Fiske, in his Discovery of America, writes rather slightingly, in 
our opinion, of this interesting episode of American history, lay- 
ing particular stress on the “illo” or “ico in Estevanillo’s, of 
Estevanico's, name.’ Although it would perhaps be improper to 

' Fiske, 2Mivovery ef Asuergca, chap. Iv, ps 500. 
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charge so distinguished a historian with flippancy im his reference 
to “ poor silly little Steve,” ' it would not, perhaps, be pretentious 
to suggest that the termination alluded to in Estevan's name does 
not warrant sucha reflection on the man. Indeed, it seems clear 
that a fair interpretation of the facts related in Dr F iske's work 
(II, pp. §60-508) would warrant the conclusion that a ‘man [Es- 
tevanillo) who visited and sent back reportsol a country, is more 
entitled to the honor of its actual discovery than one who, accord- 
ing to Dr Fiske’s own statement, “from a hill only gota Pisgah s 
sight of the glories of the country, and then returned with all pos- 
sible haste “—without having set foot actually within the Cibolan 
settlements of New Mexico. 

Dr Henry W, Haynes treats Estevanico with greater justice. 
He says: “The Negro was ordered to advance in a northerly di- 
rection filty or sixty leagues, and to send back (to Fray Marcos] 
a report of what he should discover.”"* This the Negro did; 
he sent back information that he had discovered “a country, the 
finest in the world. It was Cibola, one of the long-sought-for 
“Seven Cities’? Now, instead of giving credit to his guide, 
who had been killed in prosecuting his discoveries," Fray Marcos 
claimed all the honor for himself, and subsequent historians, if 
they have not sustained the friar have not placed the honor where 
it belongs, 

It isa pity that we have no connected narrative of this important 
Negro discoverer, An account of his connection with the ill-fated 
expedition of Narvaez in 1527, and of his association with Marcos 
de Niza in 1$39,-may be found in the various writings bearing on 
this period. But aside fram these little is known of his early 
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history. Estevan was born in Azamor,' one of the principal cities 
of Morocco, Africa, and may be supposed to have been about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age when he joined the expedition 

of Narvaez, which sailed from San Lucas de Barrameda, Spain, 
June 17, 1527, With the first fleet were 506 persons, After 
landing on the coast of Florida they wandered through the coun- 
try, harassed by the Indians until they had lost all but 240 of their 

number; then, about September 22, they set sail, ina number of 

boats, in the Guif of Mexico, Narvaez, as usual, proved a poor 

leader; misfortune befell him and his men. At the end of the 

year only four survived,*—three whites and the Negro Esteva- 
nico. These four men discovered and landed upon the coast of 
Texas; They strove to keep together so that they might render 

mutual aid, but found this to be impossible. For cight years’ 

they wandered among the savages, and it is evident that the 

Negro manifested fully as much tact and ability as the white men 

for self-maintenance among the savages and for exploration. 

Each of these unfortunate Spanish wanderers labored asa slave, 

and all finally became “ medicine-men " of distinction among the 

natives. They are reported to have become so expert in healing 

the sick that the savages came from great distances to be cured, 
and crowds followed them from place to place." 

The black explorer was as successful as his white brothers; he: 
became familiar with the Indian dialects and characteristics, and 
the experience gained in these eight years of wandering afterward 
proved valuable to him. At the conclusion of their marvelous 
journey Estevan's three white companions left for Spain,’ but 
Estevan remained in Mexico, where he was held in esteem by 
those who were interested in extending the Spanish dominion. 


' Avekingham Smith, Vurredie of Afar Medes Cabrero Vara, chap, XXXVI. 
p. 3a, 
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Accordingly it was not long before Estevan was selected as 
guide for an expedition into the northern country, 4 selection 
which gave him the opportunity of his life. Me evidently had a 
strong ambition te become an explorerand a discoverer, a5 isshown 
by the fact that he risked disobedience to instructions in order 
that he might be the first to find Cibola. The story of the search 
for this supposed Ef Dorado is most interesting, but it is sufficient 
here to say that though he Jost ‘his life, the Negro succeeded in 
discovering the famous “Seven Cities” of the Zufi Indians af 
New. Mexico. 

The importance of the discovery of Estevan to his time, and 
its influence on the early progress of Spanish America, may be 
judged from the fact that various expeditions had been planned 
for this discovery, but had failed. Cortés had vainly spent nearly 
twelve years in trying to push an expedition into the northern 
country, and following Estevan's discovery there was 4 wild de- 
‘ire on the part of explorers to find the now famous Seven Cities 
of Cibola, Coronado longed to be the discoverer, and he did visit 
the country the year following the discovery made by Estevan 
and which resulted in the latter's death. Bandelier, who gives 
all the credit of the discovery to Niza, asserts that this journey, 
which he acknowledges to have been led by Estevan, was of the 
greatest value to Christendom, and to Spain in particular, The 
value of the discovery was such that we can only tightfully accord 
to Estevan an important place among the carly explorers of 
America. 

It isnot inappropriate to add testimony from Sir Clements R. 
Markham, the noted historian, who writes; “ Owing ta Informa- 
tion brought ta Mexico by Cabeza de Vaca in 1525 [1536], the 
Viceray, Don Antonio Mendoza, determined to send an expedi- 
tion to search for the powerful towns reported to exist in. the 
north of Mexico. A friar named Marcos de Niza was sent in 
search of these towns, A Negro named Estevan, who had previ- 
ously served in the expedition of Cabeza de Vaca, accompanied 
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Niza; and they set out from Culiacan, on the Gulf of California, 
in March, 1539. Niza and his Negro companion met with a good 
reception everywhere. They crossed deserts and came to Indi- 
ans who had never heard of the Spaniards. Here they received 
tidings that in an extensive plain some days’ journey to the north 
there were several large towns, Niza sent his faithful Negro 
companion alone, and waited for his return with news, Estevan 
sent back word to Niza that he had found the way to the great 
city called Cibola. Niza then followed; but after a few days he 
received news from an Indian that Estevan had reached Cibola, 
but had been killed by the natives. Niza fled back to Mexico. 
This,” concludes the English historian, “is one instance of a 
Negro having taken an important part in the exploration of the 
continent, Estevan was the discoverer of Cibola,” the territory 
of New Mexico. 

it may be asked, Why is it that this Negro’s name has re- 
mained practically in obscurity for more than three and a half 
centuries? The answer is not difficult. Until recently historians 
were not careful to note with any degree of accuracy and with 
due credit the useful and noble deeds of the Negro companions 
of Spanish conquerors, because Negroes Were slaves, the property 
of masters who were supposed to be entitled to the credit for 
whatever the latter accomplished. The object of this paper is to 
direct attention to this apparent injustice, and if some one more 
competent will undertake a thorough investigation of the subject, 
the purpose of the writer will have been accomplished. 


————— 


EARLIER AND LATER KOOTENAY ONOMATOLOGY 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


One of the most interesting features of the American tongues 
is the development of new words and of new meanings for old 
ones. The present brief paper is devoted to the consideration of 
Kootenay synonyms, some of which represent the older (and, in 
many cases, simpler) terms, and others the later and often more 
complex developments: the former sometimes exhibiting the 
more natural, the latter the more artificial, regular, and gram- 
matical side of the language. The ones, too, standing for the 
more ancient things of an indigenous character, the others for 
those whose origin or introduction is more or less.a result of 
Contact (direct or indirect) with the whites. 

In the vocabulary following, the first word, generally the 
shorter and simpler term, may be often considered to belong to 
the older stratum of the language, though it is not always the 
case that the most.ancient word is the shortest or the simplest. 
The words here discussed exemplify also the essential character 
of the Kootenay as.an incorporating, holophrastic tongue. 

It is just possible that one or two of the simpler and shorter 
(also older) words may turn out to have been derived from some 
neighboring language, but this cannot be determined at present, 
The Kootenay, it may be noted, contains, so far as is naw known, 
very few words of foreign origin. 

Avge. dgké' tat; tetkinkankd ema. The first word, properly 
signifying ‘axe," was applied by some Indians to * flint,” indicating, 
Perhaps, astill older use of the term. The second is composed of 
the radical ¢e¢2, ‘to cut open, tear, plow’; the particles 47, ‘with 
the hand,’ and 46, a verbal modifier; .d@Z, instrumental suffix, 
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ANKLE, dgtdindtinam ; dgéitstdna’mke. The first word isa 
general term applied to all the ‘bony joints” of the body (ankle, 
knee, elbow, wrist, knuckles); the radical is #é’nak. The second 
consists of the radical of md'witska'né, ‘he stands up"; the prefix 
agk-, and the instrumental sulfix-& The literal meaning, there- 
fore, is what one stands up on," or ‘what one stands with.’ 

BAG. dtsi'Lé (atsnwa' td); éghela' kd; dghat. ‘The first word 
(the two forms given are Upper and Lower Kootenay, respec- 
tively) seems to be a derivative of afsw, ‘vessel of birch-bark.’ 
The second, which has also given its name to the * pocket" of the 
civilized garb adopted by many of the Indians, applies to all such 
things as cloth bags, pouches, purses, wallets, satchels, portman- 
teatis, ete. It is probably related to agéabzd’ Amdo, ‘skin, and 
agi Lem, *parfléche.' The third word properly signified ‘sack- 
cloth, then ‘sack, bag," Another interesting word is w{iéé sifis, 
“bag for holding gold-dust,' literally, ‘gold its blanket. 

BED. Ldgd; agktad mioes Anam: Jt dghiti-dm'n?® Enam; HMyd'g- 
Atthed'n'nd ndk?, The first word signified originally a * mat’ 
(of butfalo-cow skin), the ‘bed’ of the primitive lodge, The 
second means rather‘ pillow’ than ‘bed ‘—fiteral ly something to 
rest the head upon’: from zém (radical of dgkiLdm, * head"), Od 
(suffix signifying ‘to lie down ')) -tam (general nominal suffix). 
The third word signifies “something on top of which to sleep,’ 
being composed of the particle yi (‘on ), the radical #é'm'né (‘to 
sleep), etc. The literal meaning of the fourth word is * that with 
which one sleeps.’ It contains the instrumental prefix-suffix 
yd ss . ké,* that with (or by) which something is done.” 

BOOTS, Ld'kn; La'md; gidkdiyukaka pales’ més» githii'poked- 
mit. The first and second words are, respectively, the Upper 
and the Lower Kootenay terma for « moccasins, ‘The second is 
properly applied to the long rubber boots worn by miners, the 
third to ordinary leather boots —poth contain the instrumental 
suffix -mdZ, but the rest of the etymology is uncertain, 

BRACES. d@ghitil'katspa'kenam ; i ghiked kdiskupa kEnam. 
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The principal component of these words appears to be identical 
with the radical of a gAehia' &dltsza’ md, * boot-lace.’ 

BROOM. @udal-*imit; yoplé’ watthiuatétimel, The first 
word signifies literally ‘sweeping instrument,’ from dad wé-dn, ‘to 
sweep, and the instrumental suffix -df, The second is related 
to one of the words for ‘brush,’ and its chief component is 
evidently gipkdmd’LAGL, ‘to brush, wipe.’ 

BRUSH. yhodhinmdt (ya dhinmdt,) s gépke' matkd'mét. The 
first word signifies properly ‘paint-brush,’ being derived from 
Fi din, *to paint,’ and the suffix -wéez, The verb ya dein refers to 
the primitive way of painting, for it is composed of the particle 
4 (*on"), the radical 4 (‘paint’), and the particle dim (‘ with the 
hand"). The second word signifies * brushing (or wiping) instru- 
ment,’ the chief component being seen in the verb gi pi druid’ LAat, 
‘to brush, wipe,’ 

BUCKLE, #Mka'gan; d'gkéwitskd. The second word properly 
reters to the ‘tongue’ of the buckle only,—d gowétské signifies 
also ‘screw,’ The literal meaning is, perhaps, ‘something that 
stands up (or out)." 

BUTTER. fimd’ma, tea'd (isi) tind’mai. The first word is 
colloquial in this sense, its proper meaning being ‘grease.’ The 
‘econd signifies literally * milk grease.” 

CANDY, Mba éte?; gékktez Bho ktet. The first word, whose 
literal meaning is ‘sugar,’ is colloquial in this sense, The second 
signifies literally ‘variegated (or striped) sugar.’ 

CHAIN. nf thd; kéna'kidnitmd’t, The firat word is the 
feneral term for ‘metal, iron,’ and was applied (and still is) by the 
indians to all sorts of objects of metal. Thus, a bell, nail, metal 
Money, ete,, are all wfzéd, though this use is now rather collo- 
{ial in some cages. The etymology of the second word is not clear. 

CHIMNEV. dgka'webé; ya'kdnand'n'kokohe. The first 
Word is the term for the ‘smoke-hole’ of the lodge. The second 
fontains, besides the instrumental prefix-suffix yd ... 4¢, the radical 
Of Wokinks' ho, * fire.’ 
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CLOCK. ndfdnik; ndtdnth ndnd, These words mean ‘sun’ 
and ‘little sun,’ respectively. A‘watch' Is also wafdmté or ndfduth 
ndnd. As is the case with many other primitive peoples, the 
clock and the watch are, like the sun, ‘measurers.’ | 

CLOTH. «gtd wi; pd'dtse ndnd. The primary signification 
of the first word seems to be ‘thread (vegetal fiber), string, cord, 
rope, —then ‘canvas, cloth, etc. The second word means liter- 
ally ‘thin,’ | 

COAT. dgtd fawi'mldét,; dgkawi' midst; Lihape. The 
first is an Upper, the second a Lower Kootenay word, —they are 
applied to ‘shirt, coat, upper garment,’ etc., and possibly contain 
the radical wim of a geéwim, ‘belly. The third word has been 
adopted by the Lower Kootenays from the ttfapd of the Chinook 
jargon, a term of French origin. 

Cows. La’ hpi; ia’: ga'ndkia'ke-ce, The first word signi- 
fies properly ‘female buffalo,’ the second is a general term for 
‘animal, equivalent both to our ‘cattle’ and to ‘deer’ in older 
English. The third word, for which also the form Ad'nabhia' ell 
(ei ndkLA RLE) fami is in use, signifies literally * many-colored 
(animal)." 

Doctor, dadiimd; dwi'méd tt'tat- dithinka. The first 
word signifies ‘medicine,’ and is probably only colloquial in this 
sense; the second, whose meaning is ‘ medicine man,’ is probably 
a slang term, or a colloquialism, The third signifies literally 
‘maker, doer,’ being derived from ith, ‘to do, make.” with the 
verbal prefix © and the agent-suffix &,, 

DOLL. gic’ moll); Linké'emor, The second word signifies 
‘plaything,’ as indicated by the cognate ki’ Link é'éyam, + plays 

Door. dgh'a' Lage weit » Ldiednos Endl. ‘The first word ap- 
plies properly to the ‘door’ (or opening) of alodge, the second 
to the door of a house. The first word would seem to be related 
to tgkrd'LaQiép', ‘anus,’ in prefix at least, although its radical 


seems to be ZaQ0. The etymology of the second. word is not 
clear. 
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EVENING, wiiQad’ lt (walked tt) ¢ dived bimini kad » te Qe 
Stitmret, The first word seems related to wa’ Zed, * yesterday.’ 
The second signifies literally ‘sun over the mountains,’ or ‘sun 
sone down,’ The third, ‘neal night,’ 

FLOUR. gtttmak : Mrhatd Gal ; Atigeg dk O Qudl, Lamtd'gia 
dmdé, The last word signifies * white earth (clay)* and this may 
be only an accidental use, The first seems related to a’ ghind mntih 
wind, ' biscuit, crackers.” The second and third seem derived 
‘rom the verb aifQhigd’ixd, ‘he pounds. But compare dgkin- 
red Lit, ‘wheat.’ 

HAMMER, ga'pa; ¢i'psenwd tsAbdmdt. The first word 
properly signifies the old primitive stone hammer of these Indians, 
the second applies to the iron hammer of the whites, and means 
bethaps *driving-in instrument.’ 

HANDKERCHIEF, tsa’tikin@ mdi, &tist'hahiné mot. Both 
words probably signify ‘instrument (-ad2) for wiping or washing 
with the hand (hin)! 

HANDLE. dghdn,; dgha'kemdh; a'ghikoakda tsanam. The 
frst word is of quite general signification, and applies to the 
‘handle’ of a paddle, knife, fork, etc. The second applies prop- 
tly to the ‘handle’ ofasalmon-spear. The third to the ‘handle’ 
of tin pails, cups, and the like. 

HAT. dghd'yakui'denam; dta'tgd. The first word, which 
was originally applied to the old head-dress of wolf or coyote skin 
once in common use among the Kootenays, is now used with 
reference to-all sorts.of iats-and caps procured from the whites or 
made by the Indiana themselves, The word seems to signify 
literally ‘what is worn on the head.’ The second word is applied 
to a straw hat. 

House. dykitd’enam; Liékia' enam. The first word is 
Properly the term for ‘lodge, tipi, tent,’ the second (properly ap- 
plied to buildings) signifies ‘ wooden (£°d&, ‘wood ') house.’ The 
chief radical of both wards is 44, ‘lodge.’ 

LAMP. @ghinkwhu; dgha’' Lami'kowa'dt; kitdhingd mer. 
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The first word properly signifies ' fire,” and is probably only collo- 
quial in the sense of ‘pine torch, ‘lamp,’ etc. The second properly 
means ‘light.’ The third, which contains df (‘to do"), S¢m (' with 
the hand‘), and the instrumental suffix -wdZ, probably signifies 
‘instrument for making a light.’ 

MaImzE(Ear). a’ ghipade ; pdtsia'it'mak. The first word prop- 
erly signifies the ‘cone’ of the fir. The second is also applied to 
a species of lupine (2, argenfafus), 

MAT. idgd; td'ndz. The original meaning of the first word 
was the ‘mat’ of buffala.cow skin In the primitive lodge, whence 
it has been extended to include all sorts of skin mats, carpets, 
ete. The second primarily signified the ‘rush’ of which the 
‘mat" was made, then the ‘mat’ itself, and subsequently all 
similar * mats. The mats called fd'ndz were used to cover the 
lodges. 

Match. d'gtink kd; dgkdza'phi. The first word signifies 
properly ‘fire,’ but seems to he commonly used (perhaps a little 
colloquially) in this sense, The second properly applies to a 
‘match’ of cedar bark in use among the Indians. 

METEOR. d@gniind'hés; gani'kod. The first word signifies 
‘star, the second properly means* falling.” 

MOON, witdntk; wnkhad; teil’ at natdnih: #terkaat et 
na hiked. The first two words, though now signifying more par- 
ticulariy ‘sun, originally meant, in all probability, both *sun 
and *moon. The last two words signify "night sun." 

NAL. mith; hithétwitcihiman; & ta pteakea' més. The first 
word signifies literally ‘iron,’ and is rather colloquial in the sense 
of ‘nail.’ The second contains (‘te do"), wife (‘stand up’) 
#6 (a qualificatory particle), mt (instrumental suffix), and signi- 
hes probably ‘the straight thing by which something is done (or 
put together)” The third word is related to the term for ‘ham- 
mer, and means perhaps ‘the instrument for driving in.’ 

PEACH. g¥ Lud; dgkétmak. The first of these words signi- 
fed originally the ‘hip’ of the prairic-rose (Rosa pisocarpa,) and is 
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more properly applied to the apple, ete. The second, applying 
originally to the {ruit-of the wild cherry (Pravas demissa), 16 ow 
used with reference to all kinds of fruit with stones,— cherry, 
plum, peach, ete. It is also used in the sense of 'apple-pip,’ 
‘cucumber-seed," and (generally) of pips and seeds of fruits, 
vegetables, and the like, 

Poor. Ad mndédhd'ind; tizttiné (‘ heis poor’), The second 
of these words, as the term for ‘rich’ (tf2£stifend) indicates, signi- 
fics ‘ without property (things),'—it is composed of the privative 
Lit, the radical. ef (* property, things’), the verb 4, and verbal 
Siffioc wpe. 

Rich. &£dée midkdk-d' ind ; wiltstitind ; bat Estsimbak d ine. 
The first word signifies literally ‘he isnot (4@) poor” and the last 
‘he is strong, The Hteral meaning of the second is 'he has 
much (siez) property (or many things). 

SALTY, gla"ywistdQand; AémishdLdQane; giéatskeQqua met, 
The first ward is also applied to ' vinegar,’ and seems to siguily 
‘it is bitter.” The two others seem to be related to the word 
lor ‘yeast’ (dW uepshe' mar), the third having the instrumental 
Suffix emi. 

SEA. dghdsik som'd; ga'wistdQand we'd. The first word signi- 
fics ‘ shore (or end of Jand) water (ten'd).' ‘The literal meaning of 
the second is ‘salt water.” 

SILK. d'gkola'ktea ; fdswa' (£asdd'). The first word is Upper 
Kootenay, the second, which is Lower Kootenay, has been 
adopted from the French de /a soir, and not, apparently, from the 
‘est of the Chinook jargon. ee 

SOOT. @gkitshd' hit: d'ghendk ab a pge. The first word seems 
to signify also ‘chareoal, coal,’ etc. The second is a derivative 
from the same radical asthe words for 'fire’ (’gkind-d kd), ‘ashes ” 
\dgha' kisi! kea\, and the like. 

TORACCO,. tadkd’udh (icdbd' wok); Rawe'ukan ; ya'kait (yd- 
‘<it), The first word is properly applied to the’ kinnikinmnick 
of the west, a sort of tobacco made from the leaves, bark, etc., 
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of the bear berry (Arctostaphylos wea-wrst); the second to a 
kind of ‘tobacco’ made from ryegrass seed. The last word. 
which is now in general use for ‘tobacco,’ was probably applied 
at frst to the twists (in French carerfe) or rolls of tobaceo dealt 
out by the Hudson's Bay Company, from which pieces were from 
time ta time broken off—the word would be a derivative of 
yar fite, “he breaks in two.’ 

WHISKEY. wild (wid); nipthd we'd nélathiné wnh'd; saya’ pi 
wié. The first of these words signifies literally ‘water (liquid). 
and is the general term for that. The others mean, respectively, 
“spirit water, “strange water, and 'white man's water.’ 

WIFE. peek! > trina md. The first word is the general term 
for ‘woman, used also for‘ wife.” The second, which properly 
signifies ‘old woman,’ may be paralleled from several language= 
Of savage atid civilized man, 

YEAST. Ad mish wmdl; Miniskinmét, ; ga thdmdtshd p mal: 
Gukd Lak pal; giles Liapka piece temet, The first of these 
words seems related to the term for ‘salt’ and the second seems 
also of the same stock,—both contain the instrumental suffix 
wef. The third and fourth are related to each other and perhaps 
to fitkdh Oat,’ flour.” The lastseems to contain the radicals of 
gitémék,* flour,’ and Aanka'pre?,' bread,” also the instrumental 
suffix -mede., 

The words and their meanings discussed above represent fairly 
the condition of the Kootenay language as to the points in ques 
tion. They suggest also the great importance of the study of the 
older and the newer strata of our aboriginal tongues; 


ON THE USE OF ZERO AND TWENTY IN THE MAYA 
TIME SYSTEM 


Ry GEORGE BYRON GORDON 


The familiar method employed by the Maya scribes in writing 
the numbers from t to to inclusive, consists, as has long been 
known, in the adoption of a normal set of numeral symbols 
composed of lines and dots, It has also been demonstrated that 
the same people employed certain face symbols to represent the 
same numbers. The precise idea undetlying this invention is 
tot known, It appears that the face representing any number 
below 10 could be transformed into a symbol for the sum of that 
number and io by giving it a skeleton: jaw. At the same time 
it appears that some of the numbers above 10 had also distinct 
faces to represent them individually. The special feature of the 
face representing 10 was the fleshless appearance of the bones, 
giving it the aspect of a death’s-head- 

Thus, while two distinct sets of numerals have been made out 
for the numbers from £ to 19 inclusive, or at least two distinct 
methods of indicating these numbers, the means used to con- 
vey the idea of other numbers have never been satisfactorily 
determined. 

The importance of the part played by 20 in the Maya 
numeral and calendar systems gives reason for expecting to find 
some symbol for that number playing a conspicuous part in the 
inscriptions, It is also evident that, in the same connection, the 
scribes were constantly coming in contact with sere, which ¢on- 
sequently played an important part and must have had its ap- 
Proptiate symbol, Certain characters used by the Mayas, and 
occurring frequently in the inscriptions and manuscripts, have been 
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explained as symbols for 20, and others have ‘been variously in- 
terpreted asoand as 20, Dr Seler published, two years ago, @ list 
of characters occurring in the codices, which he regarded as signs 
for o, and another list of characters from the inscriptions, which 
he believed to stand for the same number. He also gave two 
groups of characters, one from the manuscripts and one from the 
inscriptions, which he regarded as symbols for 29. Each member 
of this last group from the inscriptions is a sign used to accom- 
pany the month symbol, apparently to indicate the position in 
the month of the given day, when that day is not one of the 
days numbered from 1 to ig. 

Bowditch has shown that in three cases out of four from the 
Dresden Codex, and in three cases owt of four from the inscriptions, 
alter the nineteenth day js passed, according to the reading of 
the text, the next succeeding month would seem to be reached, 
this being the inference naturally to be drawn from the month 
symbol in cach case, The character attending the month symbol 
in each of these cases would consequently seem to represent the 
nutnerical designation of the beginning day, and since it is not 
1, Bowditch has expressed the opinion that the weight of evidence 
igin favor of the hypothesis that the beginning day of the month 
was numbered O and that the symbol in consequence stands for 
that number, 

Seler, in an article written at a later date than the one cited, 
in which he gives a group of symbols for 20, has pointed out 
that in the exceptional case from the inscriptions, where, after 
the nineteenth day is passed, the month given Is that in which 
the nineteen days have been counted, the date in. question 
is; connected with the next succeeding date as well as with 
the preceding date by numbers written after it and before it. 
This, as the text stands, could be tric only if the days of the 
month were numbered in order from t to 20. Seler conse- 
quently cites this example as proof that the symbol with the 
month sign means 20. He explains the symbol used in the 
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other class of cases, in which, after the nineteenth day is passed, 
the following month is introduced by translating that symbol as 
cv (Vorabend). Both symbols were used, according to this 





Pic. :2— The normal sssmredal eymivote tram 4 18 ry, Mnarriting 
gouge cf the warialbord. 
theory, te designate the last day of the month; but while one 
means 20, the other means eté. ‘That is to say, the Mayas 
variously designated the last day of a month as the twentieth of 
that month or as the eve of the following month. Thus the last 
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day of Mol, for instance, might be written:as the twentierh day 
of Mol or as the ety of Chen, each designation having its appro- 
priate symbol. Seler thus divides the group, to each member 
of which he had already assigned the value 20 into two divi- 
sions, one consisting of several examples of the character mean- 
ing eve, and the other consisting of his symbol for 20, of which 
but a single example occurs in a position where the context 
shows what day is meant, It is true that this symbol differs from 
those used in connection with the other class of cases in all 
known examples, but the corresponding symbol in the Dresden 
Codex, in the single example cited by Howditch, does not differ 
from the symbol used in the three examples of the other class 
from the same source. 

The outcome of these different investications would seem te 
be that, while the Mayas often referred to the last day of amonth 
in terms of the next succeeding month, and sometimes in 
terms of the month in which the day belonged, it may well be 
doubted whether the symbol used in either case meant either o or 
20, It does not seem sate at present to\ say what the exact 
English equivalent would be for the one-or the other mode of 
expression, 

There is but one symbol for 20 concerning which all seem to 
be agreed,— it is found jn the Manuscripts, and I am not aware 

. ‘ that it has any counterpart in the inserip- 

(EF) — tions, (Fig. 3,0) * 

) In regard to 0, it is perfectly evident 
Prades aie Sd ore penn t Positions certain symbols 
ein Tieesden Cites. Were treated as equivalent to this number, 

whatever meaning the same symbols may 
have had apart from these Positions, These are the symbols 
used in connection with the periods of the long count to in- 
dicate that a full round of the period in question has been 


counted and that no penods of that particular ord co a 
added to the reckoning. | a 
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Goodman, while insisting that these symbols really mean 
2c, is explicit in his statement that they are to. be treated as 
o—which indeed is proved by his entire system, and his conten- 
tion that they did not represent o, but 20, to the mative 
scribe, is somewhat lacking in force. It is well known, moreover, 
that the symbols in question were applied to the Uinai tn pre- 
cisely the same way as to the Kin, the Tun, and the Katun. It 
isaiso well known and admitted by Goodman that the number 20 
Was not associated with the Uinal term in the system employed 
‘all the manuscripts and inscriptions known. It also appears 
from the tablets af Tikal, te be mentioned later, that:at least one 
of the same Signs was used-in connection with the Cycle, where, 
according to Goodman's method, the full count was: 13, and 
where, in consequence, 20 could have no place. 

Since the figures of all connected time series give the number 
of periods that have actually elapsed, it would be natural to this 
‘ystem that, when the full count of any given period required 
to make up ofe of the next higher period had elapsed, the number 
representing that full count should be written with the term for 
the given period, Ar the same time it required that the one 
period of higher order should be counted in terms of that period. 
Thus, when twenty Kins had elapsed, the number 20 would be 
written in the Kin place and the number 1 would be written in 
the Uinal place; when eighteen Uinals had elapsed, the number 
18 would be written in the Uinal place and the umber 1 i the 
Tun place: when twenty Tuns were complete, the number 20 
Would be written. in the Tan place, and the number rt in the 
Katun place, and so on up to the period of highest onder. Such 
4 method, though a perfectly logical and natural development of 
a numeral aystein which did not contemplate the arithmetical 
cipher, had serious disadvantages which could not escape the 
fotice of the Maya scholars, norcould they fail to be aware that 
they were constantly treating the numerals 20 and 18 as though 
they meant nothing. This would happen most frequently in the 
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case of 20, and in this way, in the course of time. certain symbals 
for that number may have become transformed into symbols for 
0, the meaning being completely changed while the form 
underwent little or no transformation. 

The fact that the forms-of symbols which we find doing duty 
for © suggest the number 20 would thus be explained on the 
ground that they were originally symbols for 20 which were ulti- 
mately set apart to serve in another capacity, just as words change 
their meaning,— avery natural process and a very familiar one. 
Not until the symbol had acquired the o meaning would it be 
applied to the Uinal term or to the Cycle. 

In the codices the symbol used in connection with the time 
series in the capacity of ois the form shown in fig. 13, 6, supposed 
to be derived fromashell. 1 see no necessity for supposing that 
this symbol ever had any other meaning. It is not used in the 
inscriptions in connection with time series. In place of it there 
are two forms of symbol in common-use. One is the quadruple 
symbol (fig, 14); the other hag for its distinguishing and most re- 
markable feature a human hand, Maudslay has already com- 
pared the first with the form of a calendar found in the Feéjérvary 
codex and approximated by another in the Cortesianus. Since 
this plan of arranging the days on a figure of this sort, where 
the twenty days of the month and the two hundred and sixty 
days of the Tonalamat! (or period of 13x 20) are divided 
into four equal groups corresponding to the four divisions 
of the figure, was in vogue in a region corresponding in part, 
or at least contiguous, to the region where ao figure quite 
identical was used as a numeral symbol, it might be argued that 
the figure of the calendar, by reason of its association with the 
twenty days of the month, came to be adopted asa symbol for 
that number, But the reverse might be argued with equal jus- 
tice, namely, that a symbol for-20 was adopted, occasionally 
at least, perhaps to suit the fancy of some artist, as a con- 
venient form on which to arrange the days-in their order. In 
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other words, it was simply selected as a picturesque form for a 
calendar. 

This use of a character representing 20 might be regarded as 
symbolic of the way in which the calendar system itself was 4 de. 
velopment of the vigesimal system of numeration. 

It might also be argued that‘since the figure was used in 
itranging a complete calendar of two hundred and sixty days, the 
symbol might haye been adopted to represent not 20 but a complete 
feried of any denommation. This would explain its use in Cannec- 
tion with the time series, but if this were the correct explanation of 
its use, it is hard te see how another symbol, having a different 
form and derivation, could be substituted for it at will,—and how 
both should have been used even in the same series, as often 
happens, 

On the whole, the most plausible theory would seem to be 
that the figure was originally a symbol for 20, and in its use in 
the construction of a pictorial calendar was quite arbitrary except 
in-so far as the figure naturally lent itself for the purpose. 

The technical composition of the figure as a 2o-symbol might 
be explained asa combination of 5 and 4. Either, first, of five 
units, one at the center and one at each of the four quarters, mul- 
tiplied by 4 represented by the four divisions; or, second, af 
four symbols for 5. 
by comparing the 
elements of the sym- 
bol as illustrated by 
the different exam. 
ples in fig, 14 with 
some of the examples of the numeral 1 shown in fig. 12, the simi- 
larity is Perfectly apparent. It isalsoclear that the four elements 
disposed at the four quarters around the central piece also beara 
very close resemblance ta some of the more elaborate a 
fanciful examples of the bar, the normal symbol for 5. Since 
#0 Was made up, in the Maya system of numeration, of four 
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fives, a symbol composed in such a manner would be very 
appropriate. 

The quadruple symbol never stands by itself in an inscription, 
but sometimes forms a glyph in combination with another nu- 
meral, but the only 
numerats with 
which it i¢ thus 
combined are §, 
lo, or £5 (fz. 15). 

Coming, now, 
to the other sym- 
bol commonly used in the same connection as that one just de- 
scribed, we find that the typical form is a face with a hand 
stretched across the lower jaw (fig. 16,4), Another form which 
it often takes ts a hand supporting an object resembling an 
abbreviated spiral surrounded by a border, and not unlike a 
certain form of eye found frequently as a feature of the sculptured 
hgures (fiz. 16, 2). 

T have already offered the suggestion that both the quadruple 
symbol and the two forms in which the hand appears originally 
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stood for 20, and that they afterward became signs foro. My 
reasons for this view in regard to the first have already been stated. 
The considerations that have led me to the same conclusion 
in regard to the others will appear presently, 

I come now to the enunciation of the proposition with which 
it is the chief purpose of this article to deal, namely, that een 
form of hand stands in the inscriptions asa symbol for 20. What 
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follows, while it does not constitute a complete mathematical 
demonstration of this proposition. is nevertheless sufficient to 
establish a presumption in its favor and to recommend it for 
further consideration: 

The principles on which this proposition ts based are, briefly 
stated, as follows: 

first. The face symbol for the Cycle is distinguished from 
that for the Katun by a hand upon the lower jaw. As the Cy- 
cle is equal to 20 Katuns, the hand in this case would seem to 
be equivalent to 20. This is capable of the construction that 
whereas the skeletonizing of a jaw implies the addition of 10, the 
placing of a hand in the same relation to a face character implies 
multiplication by 20. 

Srcon#, The face numeral used in time sertes to represent 4 
full count resembles very closely the face sign for 1, except that 
the ear-peg extending across the check is replaced by a hand like 
that on the Cycle sign. Now, it is perfectly clear that in the case 
af the Cycle, the hand cannot mean that the value of the Katun 
sign is multiplied by o or in any way brought into relation with 
that number, hence if there is any uniformity in the system, as 
we have good reason to expect, the hand in the full-count sign 
must have signified originally at least the number 20, A good 
illustration of this principle is afforded by the initial series of the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross, where A3 and Ad seem to be quite 
identical with A7, except that in the latter the ear-peg is replaced 
by a hand on the lower jaw. (The mark | on the cheek in these 
examples is not a constant feature of the x face;) Without the 
hand, I am inclined to think that the frontal ornament and the 
lock of hair would identify the face as a symbol for ft. 

Third. This principle involves the question of the initial 
day of the §2-year period, That the Dominicals, or year- 
bearers, in the calendar used by the writers of the inscriptions 


' Bowditch het already stated this principle 
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and of the Dresden Codex were Akbal, Lamat, Ben, and 
Exenab has been generally recognized, and indeed it becomes 
perfectly evident from the inscriptions themselves. The fact 
that Goodman puts Ik, Manik, Eb, and Caban at the head of 
the years-in his tables, is simply the result of his system of num- 
bering, in which the first day is not counted until the second is 
begun. This: transposition of the Dominicals has no effect 
whatever on the result, at least so far as the present argument is 
concerned. The important question which remains undecided 
in this connection ts: Which of the year-bearers stood at the be- 
dinning of the first year? Nothing whatever has been put for- 
ward to show that one of these days has any more right to the 
position than another. If we place Lamat at the head of the 
calendar, then the twentieth day will be Manik, and if we count 
the days by twenties through the whole period of 52 years, the 
twenticth place will always be occupied by Manik, Now, the 
symbol for Manik, both in the codices and in the inscriptions, is 
a hand similar to that which we have examined in connection 
with the two face symbols. 

Tiefore proceeding to test the conclusions to which the princi- 
ples stated would seem to lead, it will be necessary to say a few 
words concerning the numbering of time periods in the texts. 

In.an article in the last number of this journal I had occasion 
to cite several illustrations tending to show that. while the 
numbers attached to the periods in connected series intended to 
express the exact distance between two dates or fixed points in 
time are meant to be used in their cardinal sense, and indicate the 
number of periods that have actually expired, yet a number used 
in connection with a period but not intended to express the dis. 
tance between two dates or a definite length of time refers to the 
ordinal numeration of the periods, calling the beginning member 
of the series the first. 

To illustrate this ordinal numeration, plate xv is introduced. 
The photograph is of a plaster cast in the Peabody Museum and 
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represents:a lintel from Menché. The inscription at the top be- 
gins with the date 5 Eb 15 Mac, and in the fifth glyph to the 
right is seen the Katun sign with the number 4. Nearly all the 
initial dates at Menché give nine Cycles, indicating that the dates 
are in what we would call the tenth Cycle, and the date on this 
lintel Je found to be in what we would calf the fourth Katun of 
the same Cycle, and the Maya plan of numeration would there- 
fore seem to have been the same as ours. 

Turning now to Stela p of Quirigua, we find on the east side 
the date 7 Ahau 18 Pop following the initial series; then after five 
unknown glyphs comes the date § Ahau 3 
Pop, without any éeries of the usual order 
to connect it with the initial date (fig. 17). 
How is this last date to be brought into 
relation with the long count? Is it by 
some unknown method of reckoning in , 
the preceding glyphs? ‘This may well be Fas. ap—Senlan, Qpetsigne, 
doubted unless it can be shown that the is i 
inscriptions contain nothing but reckonings backward and forward 
according to different methods. A date indicated simply by the 
day and month, with their respective nunnerals, js not a fixed 
point in time, but any one of an indefinite scries of points occurring 
at intervals of §2 years. How then is the particular day 8 Ahau 
3 Pop referred to in this inscription determined ? 

The glyph immediately preceding the date is composed of a 
head very much like the Cycle symbol, together with the number 
13and a hand. Ts this-a declaration that the date is in the twen- 
tieth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle of some Great Cycle? As no 
reckonings have been found at Ouirigua, bringing the count down 
50 late as the end of the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, and since the 
initial date of the most important inscription at Palenque goes 
back to the last Katun of the fifty-third Great Cycle,’ this position 


This de according t¢ Goodman's interpretation of the Initial series of the Tatiey 
of the Cron, 
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ia ‘the more likely. The trial confirms this conjecture, for the 
date is not found in the last Katun of the last Cycle of the filty- 
jourth Great Cycle of Goodman, but it is found in that position 
in the Afty-third Great Cycle, as follows: 
53. §2. 19. 3. 25.0. 8 Ahau 3 Pop. 

At the end of the inscription the reckoning is brought back to 
the initial date. 

One example of this sort is, of course, of very little value. It 


is only the combined evidence of a great many examples, all con- 
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forming to the same rule, that can be relied upon. A sufficient 
number of such examples could not fail to prove convincing. 

The next example is from the east side of Stela F of Quirizua, 
BiGA 17 (fig. 18). Here we have the date + Ahau 13 Vaxkin with. 
out any connecting series, Preceding this date is the same gylph 
which we found before the date on Stela , except that here the 
Cycle symbol is the ordinary character instead of the head, As 
precisely the same remarks will apply to this date as to the first 
example, | will simply record the fact that it stands as follows: 


53- 12. tg. 10. 5.0, 1 Ahau 13 Yaxkin, 


thus affording additional testimony in support of our propo- 
sition, 
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The next example is found on Stela 4 of Copan’ (fig. 19). Here 
the initial series with the day and month date, though partly obiit- 
erated, would seem to be 54. 9: 8. 15..0.0, 10 Ahau $'Tzec.. The 
three glyphs following are partly destroyed, It is just possible 
that these glyphs may have contained a series connecting the ini- 
tial date with the next date which follows.in 4.86, but there is no 
indication of such a series, and the probability is that none existed. 
Following this second date, in CD 6 is a pair of symbols the 
meaning of which is not’clear, but since the number 5 appears in 
connection with one of them, and since the glyph immediately 
following is the date 4 Ahan 13 Yax (just five Tuns from the pre- 
ceding date), it is not unlikely that this distance is declared inthe 
intervening glyph. Following the date 4 Ahau 13 Vax is the 
Katun. sign, surmounted by the number 15 and preceded by a 
hand. Above the hand isa symbol which Goodman declares to 
be asign for deginning, He does not make clear his reasons for 
this interpretation, however, and, so far as its meaning is indicated 
by its position, I do not see why the character might not just as 
well mean eraed, According to our interpretation of the two ex- 
amples cited, the Cycle symbol is accompanied by its own number 
and also the number of the Katun; that is to say, by. its own 
number and the number of the next period of lowerorder, In the 
present example we would have the Katun sign accompanied by 
its own number and that of the next period of lower order, i. ¢., 
the Tun. Hf, then, the glyph cD 7 means that the twenticth Tun 
of the fifteenth Katun is:ended, the series indicated would be 

54. Oy Fh. 0.0. 0, 
We find that the date corresponding to this series is 4 Ahau 13 
Yax, the date given in AB 7. 

The hand in this third example holds a little rod: otherwise 

it is very similar to the hand in the firat two examples. Whether 


a 1 am indetted to Mr Mandsiay for a lithogra;hic reproduction ol the drawing 
by Mist Annie Ufunter for the forthcoming silditiow to his already elaborate work on 
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the innovation modifies the meaning in any way or is simply 
an artistic addition, it is impossible to say, We shall come across 
the same thing again, and it would appear that, so far as the 
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om the eosilfs slile of Seela c, (open, vert aber ceerth alde of Sede cc, Copan 
numerical value is concerned, the symbol is not affected by the 
introduction of this detail, 

The fourth example is from Stela C of Copan. On the south 
side of this monument there is an inscription, beginning in the 
ustial way with the large elyph always found at the head of the 
initial series and called by Goodman the Great Cycle glyph (fig. 20), 
The inscription ts very unusual, however, in that, instead of being 
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followed by the initial series consisting of Cycles, Katuns, Tuns, 
Uinals, and Kins, the beginning or Great Cycle glyph is followed 
by the Cycle glyph, which is followed immediately by the date 6 
Ahau 18 Kayab. How is the position of this date in relation 
to the long count indicated? The Cycle has the number 13 
attached to it. It is also attended by a hand holding a little rod 
precisely like the one in the Jast example, If this means the 
twentieth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle (the Great Cycle being 
announced by the beginning glyph), then the date is fixed abso- 
lutely and unmistakably, 

Since we are unable to determine the number of the Great 
Cycle from the glyph, it will have to be determined by a trial. 
The day 6 Ahau 18 Kayab is found in the last Katun of the last 
Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle, as follows: 

53. 12. 1m 5. 14.0.6 Ahan 13 Kayab. 
Following the initial date after a brief interval comes the long 
series: tl, 14, 5. 1.0, after which the initial date is repeated. Then 
comes the date 6 Ahau' 13 Muan. Now,if this number be added 
to the initial date, it will take us to the latter date, 

53,12. 19. 5, 14.06 Ahau 18 Kayab 

Hite 5. 10 

54. 1. 13. 10, (5.0, G Aha 13 Muan, 
The last date is just exactly 371 days, or 1 year and 6 days, later 
than the last date on the Hieroglyphic Stairway, and the month is 
Maudslay'¢ drawing shows the day number as 8, but the photograph made forthe 
Peabody Museum, though unfortunately nut very clear, seeme to show the number 6, 

According to Goodman the dates in this inscription and those on the opposite alde 
of the came atela are declared to be the initial days of Tuna, His reason for thie 
Mutement seem to be the presence, in commection with each day—sign and ite nunyeral, 
ofan element which he interprets a4:2 declaration to this effect, [ am onable to fol. 
low Goodman to this concliialan, since the sign in question is not always found with 
the day Ahau when that day is the beginning of a y0-day period, and, on the other 
haul, it does occur sometimes in compection with days which. cannot occupy that posi- 
Hon. Goodman, (nied, adrnite fils inability to explain either of the inscriptions on 
this stela, and le inclined to believe that both are full of errors. Tt would scem, how- 
ver, a0 i the writer was particularly explicit, since he took the trouble to repeat the 
initial date after the long series on the mouth aisle. 
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the same in both cases. In the monograph on the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, published by the Peabody Museum, | expressed the 
opinion that Stela c belonged to the same period as that struc- 
ture. I had not at that time made any attempt to fix the dates 
in the inscription on Stela c, and that opinion was based:solely 
on certain technical peculiaritics in the sculpture on both 
monuments. 

On the north side of Stela Cc is another Inscription beginning 
in the same way as the onc on the south side (fig. 31). First comes 
the beginning or Great Cycle glyph, then the Cycle, attended in 
the same way as before by the number 13 and a hand holding 
a little rod; then follows the date. The day number is unfortu- 
nately not very clear, as the stone at this point is injured. 
Maudslay's drawing, which shows the number 15, is of course in 
error, and the stone shows that the number is almost certainly 5.- 
The month glyph is 8 Cumhu. When the monograph on the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway was written I was inclined to believe that 
the month number in this date was 18, but since then I have 
found reason to change this opinion, arid the character which 
appears between the month and its numeral in the present exam- 
ple, and which also appears twice in Date 1 of the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway, once between the Uinal and its numeral, and again be- 
tween the month sign and its numeral, has no numerical value. 
Date 1 is in reality $4.9. §. 19.3.0. 8 Ahau 3 Zotz: 

If the initial date on the north side of Stela c is 5 Ahau 8 
Cumhw, as it almost certainly is, it is found in the twentieth 
Katun of the thirteenth Cycle of the fifty-third Great Cycle, and 
thus agrees with the other examples. 


53. 12, 19. 7, 15, 0. § Ahau $ Cumhu:. 
It is noteworthy that the two dates at Quirigua and the two 
initial dates on Stelac of Copan are in the same Katun as the 
initial date of the Tablet of the Cross as interpreted by Goodman. 
In the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque, East Panel, 
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P 2 to P 6, the date 3 Ahau 3 Mac is declared to be the day when 
9 Cycles and o Katuns were endéd, which is equivalent to saying 
that it was the beginning day of the tenth Katun. On the West 
Pane! the same date is repeated E ¥ 8. Following it is the long 
number 2.9. 1. 12. 1, and in € 12 is the Cycle sign with the num- 
ber 7 anda hand. If the number given be counted back from 
the beginning of the tenth Katun of the tenth Cycle, the day 
reached is in the twentieth Katun of the seventh Cycle. 

To these examples of the use of the hand symbol Ladd, with 
come hesitation, another, found on Stela 1 of Copan. Unfortu- 
nately the text of this inscription is in places erased. The initial 
date on the east side of the stela reads, as Goodman has already 
rendered it, $4.9. 12.3. 14.0.5 Ahau 8 Uo. It is true that the 
month sign which occupied the position a7 Is entirely effaced, 
but Goodman is perfectly justified in calling it 8 Uo. From here 
to the bottom of the double column nothing is at present in- 
telligible. Passing to the south side of the.stela we findacolumn 
of glyphs, beginning apparently as follows: ro A4ax, thirteenth 
Cyele sn + we yw the tewentioth Tun of the oth Katun.’ 
Now, reckoning 13 Cycles to the Great Cycle, the twentieth Tun 
of the sixth Katun of the thirteenth Cycle would always begin 
with ro Ahau, the month date being different in every case. 
Thus §3.. 12. §.19.0..0 is to Ahau 13 Muan, and $4. 12. 5. 19.0. 
Ois ro Ahau § Zac. 

Farther down the column appears a distance number beginning 
with the Kin sign, ac¢ompanied in a manner that is very curious 


' Masiilap’s drawing shows the number & with the Katun sign, but the cass in 
the Penhody Museum shows lt to be clearly 6. Compare the Ketun wumeral in the 
mitial series of Stela g of Copan, | i. 

{ am aware that Goodman has Interpreted the symbol which T have called the 
Cyels, a4 the month Chin. While the injury to the lower portion of the glyph makes 
its form somewhat uncertaln, it would seem to have the marics of the Cyclesymbel I 
know of uo nxample of the Chen symbol that has this doulle appearance. andl, more 
over, the form of knot used in this cave iy that commonly associated with the Cycle 
sign, anul differs sqmewhat from that med as a auperfix for Chen, althoagh it jn trae 
that the knot jé usually placed Arde the Cycle and not tdvra as it Ie here, 
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and unique in my experience. The symbol attending tehKin 
sign is composed of a sort of disk on which the number 5 ts en- 
graved,' and over this another character on which appears. the 
number 3. This symbol recalls the initial date on Stela K of 
Quirigua, where, asin the present case, the month date is want- 
ing, and in its place is a head surmounted by a character very 
similar to this. Following the Kin sign with its strange com- 
panion is.another glyph indicating 10 Uinals. Following this is 
the day 10 Lamat. If we count forward 10 Uinals and § Kins 
from any day 10 Ahau, it will in the natural order of things 
bring us toa day 10 Lamat. Is it possible that the month date 
is in some way indicated by the strange character with the Kin 
sign? If by the thirteenth Cycle at the head of the column is 
meant the iast Cycle of the Great Cycle announced so conspicu- 
ously at the beginning of the inscription, then the day ro Ahau 
is $4. 12. 5. 19.0.0. to Ahau 8 Zac. Adding 16 Uinals and 8 
Kins brings us to 10 Lamat if Zip. Now, Zip is the third 
month, and the number 3 is clearly written on the upper part of 
the symbol attending the Kin sign. The number on the lower 
part, as we have seen, is 8; 8-+- 3 = 11, i.e, 11 Zip. Moreover 
Zac is the eleventh month,-and to Ahaw is the eighth day of the 
month.” Is this a hidden cipher in which some augury or pro 
phetic vision fs concealed, or some future event mysteriously fore- 
shadowed 

The particular form of hand with which we are concerned in 
this connection, is the relaxed or half-open hand, sometimes hold- 
ing lightly a small rod. It will be seen how well this hand agrees 
in form and expression with the sign for the day Manik. 

We return now to the quadruple symbol for full count whose 


VAt beet sight the number looks Uke 13, ‘The har has a ight line dividing It 
lengthwise and giving it wha TEP ea aa spel esacl ema. Ae: 
— a giving it somewhat the appearance of 10, Compare Stela 3, Copan, 

* Tt should be noted that the number which ehog 
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numerical value in the inscriptions, as we have seen, is repre- 
sented by o, in order to consider its value in a new connection. 

lam aware of only two examples of this symbol in connection 
with the Cycle. Both are on the wooden tablets from Tikal now 
in the Museum at Basel. The preservation of these tablets is a 
form of evidence that Tikal was among the latest of the Maya 
cities, or at least that it continued to flourish at a later period 
than Copan, for instance, where, though the climate is more 
favorable for its preservation than at Tikal, not a trace of wood 
has been found; and where the condition of the ruins forbids the 
expectation of finding traces of any material so perishable. 

The Tikal tablets, of which excellent-photegraphic reproduc. 
tions have been given by Rosny in his Comepte-AXendy awe Mission 
Setentifigue, with which 1 have beer able to compare the casts in 
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the Peabody Museum made from Charnay 3 molds, are three in 
number— one complete, the other two fragmentary. 

On the first is a hieroglyphic inscription consisting of sixty- 
four glyphs in an excellent state of preservation, distributed on 
either side of the great arched serpent that encloses the central 
portion of the tablet, twenty-eight on the left and thirty-six on 
the right, reading in double columns, beginning at the extreme left. 
‘The inscription begins without any initial series ani starts out 
with the date 3 Ahau 3 Mol (fig. 22). In #3 44 1s another date, 1 
1k +3 Chen, connected with the first by the series 2. 2.2, found 
in B2Az In D4 C5 is 12 Akbal 16 Chen, which fs the day 
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following the last date. The one day is expressedinc4. Ine r2 
isa third date, 13 Akbal 1 Chen, which is arrived at by adding 3 
Tuns to the last date. This 3 Tuns is plainly indicated in F t- 
After this there are no more reckonings and no more dates in the 
inscription. 

The sum of the three series in this inscription, the entire dis- 
tance reckoned forward fram the initial date, is 5. 2. 3 = 1843 
days. Now, it is a fact that may easily be verified by a reference 
to the inscriptions at Palenque, Copan, Quirigua, etc., that wher 
the initial date is relatively remote, the reckonings that follow, 
either singly or in succession, invariably cover a long stretch of 
time and lead up toa date in much closer relation to the later initial 
dates. Stela c at Copan and the Tablet of the Cross at Palenque 
are examples in point. This situation naturally invites the con- 
struction that the initial dates in these cases went far back into 
the past, and that the dates which follow brought the record of 
events, historical, astronomical, or mythological, down to more 
recent times, approximating if not actually reaching the date of 
writing. Now, since the record of the inscription from Tikal 
covers.a period of only a little more than five years, the inference is 
that the initial date itself may be taken for the date with which the 
tablet is historically identified. Here we are confronted with 
the same question as before: What is the position of this date in 
the long count, and how is it to be determined? No Great Cycle 
glyph appears at all, unless it exists in some unfamiliar form in 
the body of the inscription oron some other part of the tablet. 

Immediately following the initial date is the Cycle symbol — 
the head marked with the sign of the hand. In front of this 
symbol stands the quadruple sign, indicating that a full round of 
Cycles has been counted, and implying a first Cycle. In combina- 
tion with this sign is the number 15 in normal characters, Above 
this number is a sign the meaning of which is not known, and the 
exact way in which it modifies the meaning of the glyph does not 
appear; but it does not affect the numerical relations. 
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This is the first instance I have seen of the use of the quad- 
ruple symbol in connection with the Cycle, but, judging by its 
uniform meaning in connection with the other periods, it can have 
but one meaning here. If, therefore, the date ts forward from 4 
Ahau 8 Cumhu, the beginning of Goodman's fifty-fourth Great 
Cycle, as the absence of Jong reckonings and the condition of the 
tablet would seem to prove, and if Goodman is right in counting 
thirteen Cycles to the Great Cycle, then this date would in all 
probability be in his fifty-fifth Great Cycle, the one to which all 
other known dates in the Maya inscriptions, taken together, lead. 

Does the number 15 mean the fifteenth Katun? Let us as- 
sume that the Great Cycle with which we are concerned must 
be either 53, $4, §§.56,0r 57. Then if the Katun is the fifteenth, 
we have for the beginning day of the Katun, using the notation 
of the initial series: 

$3.0, 14.0.0.0.2 Ahau § Yaxkin 
S$. 0 14.0,0.0.2 Ahau 3 Zip 
$5.0. 14.0,0,0.2 Ahau 3 Kayab 
56, 0, 14. 00. O 2 Ahau 1s Ceh 
57.0. 14.0, 0,0,2 Ahau 13 Mol. 


Now, to reach 3 Ahau 3 Mol from each of these dates it is 
necessary to go forward as follows: 


§3.0. 15. 3. 7-0 
54.0. 16, 5. 4-0 
55-0, I. 1h. 12.0 
56.0, 15. Lf, 3.0 
57-0, 16. 10, 7+ O 


The only one of these that comes in a fifteenth Katun is the 
third, and the initial date of the tablet is.as follows: 
55.0. tg. 11, 12,0. 3 Ahau 3 Mol, 
The second tablet has an inscription beginning In precisely the 
same way as the first, with 3 Ahau 3 Mol ee. 23). 
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Farther on come three short series; cach connecting the date 
which precedes it with that which follows, and the sum of these 
series, §. 13. 0, equal to 5 years and 235 days, represents the dis- 
tance of the last date from the first, In this respect, as in others, 
the inscription resembles very closely the one already examined. 
Here, again, the initial date is followed by the Cycie symbol pre- 
fixed by the quadruple sign, indicating that a full round of Cycles 
has been counted: Instead, however, of being combined with the 
number 15, it is combined with a single ortamented bar. Al- 
though I know of no other instance where the normal symbol for 
5 is decorated in precisely this way, there is such a variety in the 
manner in which these numerals are treated that such a departure 
is not strange, and we may read the glyph.a jivth Kalwa after a 
Full round af Cycles. In the same way as the first date was deter- 
mined we find this one to be; 

55.0. 4.0. 14.0. 3 Ahau 3 Mol. 

The third tablet has an inscription beginning with the day and 
month date 9 Ahau 13 Pop (fig. 24). Here the only subsequerit 
reckoning is less than a year. The 
initial date is again followed by the 
Cycle symbol, not in this case a head, 
as in the other two, but the more 
familiar symbol. Above the Cycle is 
what appears to be the number 1, and 
at the left is a broad ornamented bar. 
Frecay—ars op (hire Swoon tabicr TF this means the fifth Katun of the 

first Cycle, we must expect to find 


the date in the same Katun as that in the last example, which 
proves to be the case: 





55. 0. 4. 6.0.0, 6 Ahau 13 Pop. 
The exact reading of the glyph a 2 in the last example is, ac: 
cording to this, the fifth Katun of the first Cycle, while in the 
second example the reading would be the fifth Katunafter a Full 
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count of Cycles. The meaning is obviously the same in the two 
cases. 

The conclusions arrived at by the methods used in this paper 
are = 

First, that while the three numeral symbols illustrated in fig. 
(6 are each equivalent to 0, there are some indications: that éach 
meant originally 20. 

Second, that the Kins, Tuns, and Katuns are numbered con- 
sécutively from 1 to 20, that the Uinals are numbered from I to 
18, and that the Cycles are numbered from 1 to 13. Also that 
Goodman is right in allowing 13 Cycles to the Great Cycle. 

Third, that the quadruple symbol is applied to the Cycle in 
the same way as to the other periods. 

Fourth, that the hand is a symbol for twenty. 

Fifth, that there is a reasonable presumption in favor of re- 
varding Lamat as the initial day of the 52-year period, based on 
the form of the Jfanit symbol, which would seem to mark it as 
the twentieth day. 

Affecting the conclusions arrived at, wherein they imply the his 
torical character of such adate as $5. 0. 14. 11. 12.0, are the records 
of the books of Chilan Balam, in which it is recorded that Ahpulha 
died ona dayg Imix 18 Zip, in the year 4 Kan, 6 Tuns (or years} 
before the end of Katun 13 Ahau, which the books state was in 
the year 1536: According to the method suggested by Bowditch, 
the death of Ahpulha occurred in 55,0. 2.13.3-1- If we accept 
this and accept also the date of the frat tablet of Tika! as inter- 
preted, then Tikal was an inhabited city in 1770, more than two 
centuries after the death of Abpulha, just two centuries after 
Palacio saw the ruins of Copan, and a century before the tablets 
were carried away. It should be remembered, however, that, 
according to Bowditch’a showing, there are (granting that the 
record Is not affected by changes in the calendar) three possible 
dates to choose from in a round of 18,720 years, beginning with 
the fifty-fourth Great Cycle, and the date selected by Bowditch is 
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simply the one of the three that would seem to accord best with 
general conditions and available data. Ifthe stcond date were 
chosen, the Tikal tablet would recede to about 2000 B.c., and 
stela C of Copan to about 3000 B.c, 

Although there is no known reference to Tikal prior to 1848, 
and therefore modern history does not prove directly that Tikal 
was not mhabited in 1770, the indirect historical evidence seems 
to preclude such possibility. The site of the ruins is just forty 
miles from Flores, in the lake of San Andres, in the heart of 
Peten, and an equal distance from the frontier of British Hon- 
duras at the point where the boundary intersects Belize river. 
Cortés visited Flores in his journey to Honduras, and he heard 
nothing of an inhabited city in that region. The mahogany cut- 
ters of the British colony had explored Belize river and penetrated 
Peten long before 1770. 

On the other hand, does the condition of the wooden. tablets 
of Tikal warrant the belief in such an antiquity as 2cco B.c., and 
do the stelm of Copan justify the assignment of such an antiquity 
as 3000 8.0.7 Unfortunately we do not know the precise condi- 
tions under which the tablets were preserved, but the temple to 
which they pertained may have been closed for ages in such a way 
as to exclude moisture, 

The stela of Copan, as we know, have been exposed to the 
elements as long as the city has existed as.a ruin, and yet: some 
of them still show traces of paint upon the surface. This does 
not seem consistent with such an antiquity as that suggested, and 
yet it is a curious fact that the ruins would seem to have under- 
gone no perceptible change since 1570, when they were described 
by Palacio. I think that it may well be doubted by anybody 
who compares Palacio’s description with present conditions, 
whether the montiments present today any visible marks: of age 
more than they did three hundred years ago, If such be the 
case, they might well endure many thousand years without experi- 
encing greater changes than their present condition reveals. It 
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should be remembered, moreover, that the climatic conditions are 
especially favorable. Not only is frost unknown, but the temper- 
ature is very even the year round, The monuments have been 
protected from the direct rays of the sun as well as from the 
direct impact of the rains by the great forests in which they may 
have been buried for ages. The only changes to which they 
have been subjected are those connected with the growth and 
decay of vegetation, Thus, while the trees have protected the 
monuments and edifices from the elements they have contributed 
greatly to their destruction, for the falling trees, torn from their 
places by storms, or toppling from the effects of ape and decay, 
have carried many of the monuments to the ground with them. 
Apart from such fortiiitous destruction, sheltered from the ele- 
ments by the overarching forest, and reposing in its friendly 
shade, the passage of a thousand years might leave but little 
mark upon such monuments as the stela: of Copan. 

In conclusion I will call attention to the stele of Sastan- 
quiqui (Ceibal) which further illustrate the method of numbering 
the Katuns. On the first (plate XV1), 0 t A2is the dateS Men 18 
Zip. ¥1 is unfortunately indistinct, but the number 1 ts clearly 
seen at the left. Immediately following this glyph, ' & 2, is 
7 Ahav 18 Zip. Since this latter date is justone yeare 5 days 
from the former, it would seem probable that the gh | in Fi 
represents this period. The first half of Fz is the Cycle sign with 
the number to and the character which, according to t~ method 
we have adopted, would seem to mean ended. The ot. ar half of 
the glyph reads jirst Kafux or ¢ Kaiun, The positi.n of the day 
in the long count is as follows: 

$4. 10,0. 0.0. 0. 7 Ahau 15 Zip. 

In Aqis the date 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. Aq is the Katun sign 
with the number 1 and the sign which means ended. The first 
Katun being ended, the day should be the beginning of the sec- 
ond Katun, which proves to be the case: 

s4- 10, 1.0.0, 0, 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. 
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The inscription on this stone, so far as it at present admits ol 
translation, is as follows: The day 6 Men 18 Zip. . 2 = One 
year more to7 Ahaw ¢t8 Zip. The tenth Cycle was ended and the 
day was the beginning of the first Katun, On the day 5 Ahan 3 
Kayab, the first Katun was onded , . . “Or it might be read : 
The day 6 Men 18 Zip. . . . One year wore to 7 Ahan 1S 2p 
when the tenth Cycle was ended: One Katun more to 5 Ahau 3 
Kayab when the first Aatun was enced. 

On-the next stela (plate XVIT) there is an inscription beginning: 
with 5 Ahau 3 Kayab. In A3is the Katun sign with the num- 
ber 2, and we have already seen that this date is at the beginning 
of the second Katun. Aq is the Kin sign with the number 1. 
This passage of the inscription might, therefore, be translated 
as follows: ¢ Ahaw 3 Kayad in the second Katun, the first day. 

The Inscription on another stela (plate xviit) begins with the 
same date, but there is apparently nothing to show its position. 

There is still another stela at Sastanquiqui with an inserip- 
tion beginning with this date. 

It would appear from these observations on the stele of 
Sastanquiqui that the date § Ahau 3 Kayab, the beginning of the 
second Katun of the eleventh Cycle of the fifty-fourth Great 
Cycle, was a very important one at that place, perhaps the date 
on which the city was founded. At-any rate we are justified in 
supposing that it was adate prominently associated with the city's 
history, since it is a date that does not appear in the inscriptions 
at other places, 

To facilitate study by readers who may not have access to 
Goodman's tables, and (since the methods adapted in this article 
do not conform to his Annual Calendar) to avoid confusion, an 
annual calendar is given in the following thirteen: tables, con- 
structed according to the plan approved in the presetit article, 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE MOHAVE INDIANS 
By A. L. KROEBER 


The following account, published by permission, is: a prelimt- 
nary sketch of the Mohave tribe, based largely on investigations 
made early in 1902 for the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of California, as part of the anthropological research 
of California made possible through the munificence of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. The tribe had also been visited by the writer 
for a:short time in 1900, in behalf of the California: Academy of 
Sciences. 

The country of the Mohave lies along both sides of Colorado 
river, where that stream forms the boundary between Arizona 
and California, for about two days’ journey southward from the 
southernmost part of Nevada. The surrounding country is @ 
desert. Considerable areas along the river, however, are inun- 
dated annually and are thus fitted for agriculture. 

The Mohave thus live not very far from such typical tribes of 
the Southwest as the Pueblos, the Navaho, and the Apache, nor, 
on the other hand, from the much-divided tribes of the coast 
and interior of California. Their intermediate geographical posi- 
tion is exemplihed by the fact that their narrow strip of country 
lies half in Arizona and half in California. 

The Mohave hunted little. They fished more. They raised 
the usual products of the agricultural tribes of the arid region of 
the United States —corn, pumpkins, melons, and beans. They 
also gathered and ate mesquite beans, mesquite screw, and other 
wild food products of the country. 

The various tribes of this arid and semi-arid region differed 
considerably in the food on which they lived, There seems te 
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have been a prejudice against any [ood which was not customary, 
even though it were obtainable. The Mohave did not eat the 
lizards and turtles which the neighboring Paiute ate: they were 
afraid of beaver, which the Maricopa hunted and ate; and they 
are said to have been unwilling to eat some of the wild seeds on 
which other tribes partly suubsisted. On the other hand, the 
Walapai, it is said, refused to eat fish. This tendency led to 
specialization along certain lines of food-procuring instead of the 
utilization of all possible means of subsistence which the country 
scantily afforded. 

The Mohave had tio large settlements: their dwellings were 
scattered, Their houses were four-sided, slightly rounded, low, 
and with the door to the south. In the center were four posts. 
The walls; which were only two or three feet high, and the gently 
sloping roof, were formed of brush entirely covered with sani. 
They had nothing corresponding to the kiva of the Pucblos or 
the sweat-house of the Californians, nor any special buildings for 
ceremonial purposes. The larger living houses, however, re- 
sembled the Californian sweat-house in that they served as places 
of assembly at night, that a fire was built in them and the en- 
trance closed, that there was no smoke hole, and that the people 
slept on the sand without blankets. 

Atticles of skin or bone were very little used, vege tal materials 
taking their place. The inner bark of the willow, from which the 
skirts of the women were made, served several other purposes. 
String was made from bean fibers. Pottery was made in con- 
siderable quantities, Baskets were much used, and sre still to be 
found in nearly every house. They were however not made by 
the Mohave, but obtained from other tribes. Rabbit-skin blan- 
kets, which are also common, were bought from the Paiute and 
Walapai. There thus appears to be o rendency among the tribes 
of this region to confine their iIndistries to much narrower lines 
than circumstances enforce, analogous to the similar tendency in 
regard to food. 
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The Californian tribes, so far as known, all lack any gentile or 
totemic system. Among the tribes of the Southwest it is a 
marked feature of the social organization. Among the Mohave 
there is no full gentile system, but something closely akin to if, 
which may be called elther an incipient or a decadent clan sy 
tem. Certain men, and all their ancestors and descendants in 
the male line, have only one name for all their female relatives. 
Thus, if the female name hereditary in my family be Maha, my - 
father's. sister, my own sisters; my daughters (no matter how 
great their number), and my son's daughters, will all be called 
Maha, There are about twenty such women's names, or virtual 
gentes, among the Mohave. None of these names seems to have 
any signification. But according to the myths of the tribe, cer- 
tain numbers of men originally had, or were given, such names as 
Sun, Moon, Tobacco, Fire, Cloud, Coyote, Deer, Wind, Beaver. 
Owl, and others, which correspond exactly to totemic clan names; 
then these men were instructed by Mastamho, the chief mytho- 
logical being, to call all their daughters and female descendants 
in the male line by certain names corresponding to these clan 
names. Thus the male ancestors of all the women who at present 
bear the name Hipa, are believed to have been originally named 
Coyote. It is also said that all those with one name formerly 
lived in one area, att were all considered related. This, however, 
is not the case now, nor does it seem to have been so within 
recent historic times. It should also be added that many men: 
bers of the tribe are not aware of the connection between the 
present: women's names and the totemic names of the myth. 

War was looked upon and practised more in the way of the 
Southwestern and Plains tribes, than as by the Californians. It 
was an opportunity for distinction and gain rather than a matter 
of necessity or revenge. The bravest fighters became chiels. 
Chieftainship was also hereditary in the male line. The presetit 
head-chief of the whole tribe js a young man. 


In spite of a loose internal social organization, the tribe seems 
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to have regarded itself as very distinct from all others. The con- 
scious feeling of the tribe asa unit or body, such as exists 30 
strikingly among the Piains Indians, is however not so strong 
among the Mohave as a feeling that all members of the tribe are 
inherently and psychically different from all persons of other 
tribes. There isa sense of racial rather than of tribal separateness. 
Marriages with other tribes were few. Not only sexual connec- 
tion but ordinary intercourse with other races were regarded with 
disfavor, as being a specific cause of sickness.. Among the races 
thus to be shunned were included not only the whites, and all 
tribes of other linguistic relations, but some of the tribes speaking 
kindred Yuman languages, such as the Walapai. This sense of 
racial aloofness recalls what McGee tells of the Sen. 

The religion of the Mohave consists far more of individual re- 
lations with the supernatural than of tribal or fraternal ceremonies, 
This isa Californian trait; and is the reverse of what exists in the 
Southwest, The medicine-man acquires his powers by dreaming. 
Seeking for dreams or other revelations by means of fasting, pri- 
vation, isolation, petition, or some form of training, does not 
seem to be practised. The dreams that give supernatural powers 
or knowledge, are supposed to occur belore birth and in infancy, 
Most medicine-men receive their powers directly from Mastamho, 
the chief deity, In their intercourse with him, he teaches them 
songs and ceremonial practices. Success In hunting is acquired 
by dreaming of two deities, who are probably the wildcat and 
the puma, ‘The Mohave ascribe the stiperiority of other tribes to 
themselves in hunting to the fact that-such tribes dream habitu- 
ally of these two beings. Other beings or objects also are the 
source of supernatural powers by being dreamed of. 

In doctoring sickness, medicines are said never to be used. 
The chief means employed are singing, laying on of hands, and 
blowing accompanied by a spray of saliva, The songs describe 
the acquisition of the supernatural power which ts being used; in 
other words, the instruction by Mastamho. Therefore they usu- 
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ally describe also the action which is being performed in accom- 
paniment to the song, Such seems to be the sense of the songs 
used with all ceremonies. 

But dreaming is of far wider importance than in the making 
of amedicine-man. Nearly all ceremonies are performed because 
they have been dreamed (that is, supernaturally received), not by 
some one in the indefinite past of tradition, but by one of the 
living performers. All the myths and even the more historical 
legends of the tribe are supposed to be known to those who tell 
them not because they have heard.and learned them, but because 
they have seen the events themselves in their dreams, Every 
story-teller is emphatic on this point. Not infrequently the nar 
rator of a myth lapses into the first person and tells what he saw 
instead of narrating impersonally. 

Moreover, it is dreams that are the cause af everything that 
happens. If one dreams of riches, he will be rich. If one dreams 
that he has gone to the sand-hills, the abode of the dead, he will 
die. In short, whatever is dreamed of will come to pass, “Good 
luck” is expressed by “ rood dreaming.” Many dreams exactly 
resemble the event which follows them: some ate interpreted 
symbolically. One may dream of being bitten by a rattlesnake, 
or one may dream that fire falls on his finger: in either case. an 
actual rattlesnake bite will be the result. Sickness is caused by 
dreaming that one is sick, The belief in witchcraft as a cause of 
sickness, which, while found everywhere, seems to be more devel- 
oped in California than elsewhere in North America, also exists. 
It is sometimes combined with the belief in dreams as the cause 
of sickness: the medicine-man who is the cause of a digease is 
dreamed of by the person who is his victim, as being in the act of 
making him sick. 

The importance of dreams in the religion of the Mohave is 
unusually great, and probably finds no parallel in any other region 
of the continent. A similar development may of course be eX- 
pected among some of the adjacent little-known tribes, 
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The dead are burned: Mourning for the dead takes a cere- 
monial form, Besides weeping and speaking, there are singing 
and a form of dancing. Ceremonial speeches are also made by 
certain men who have received the requisite knowledge in dreams. 
This ceremony resembles the mourning ceremonies found through- 
out California, but is remarkable for being performed in greater 
part immediately before the death of the dying person. Very 
soon after death the body is burned. In the case of the death of 
4 chief, a more elaborate and spectacular ceremony ts held about 
a year alter his death, and is attended by neighboring tribes. 
This rite seems to be a form of the ceremony, occurring annually 
orat periods of several years, which is found through. a large part 
of California, and is known as the “dance of the dead Wor org. 

Besides the mourning ceremonies, and-a scalp dance, the s¢v- 
eral other ceremonies of the Mohave are described as being alike 
in general character. They are called salt-singing. crow-singing, 
cane-singing, turtle-singing, and a number of other kinds of sing- 
ing the meaning of whose names has not been ascertained. They 
are ceremonies mostly lasting one night and held indoors. Some 
are accompanied by dancing and some are not. Few if any 
revalia’or implements peculiar to the ceremony are used. The 
entire ceremony is under the direction of an individual who has 
dreamed of the object after which the singing is named. Salt, 
for instance, is a person, whom some men see in their dreams, 
and who teaches them the songs for the salt-ceremony. The 
making of these ceremonies is thus not open to anyone in the 
tribe, as is for instance the sun-dance of the Plains Indians, but 
only to certain men who have had the necessary supermatural 
qualification. In this there isa suggestion of the ceremonial s0- 
cieties of the Pueblo Indians; but it should be remembered that 
the various individuals who may have dreamed and learned the 
same ceremony are not organized into a society; further, that 
they have not been initiated or taught, but have individually 
acquired the ability to conduct the ceremony: The object of 
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these ceremonies is to give the participants good health. The 
same songs are however used also as part of the mourning cete- 
mony. Somewhat similarly, among the Sia the religious society 
to which a man belonged holds a ceremony peculiar to itself at 
his death. 

In all ceremonies, even in the doctoring of the medicine-man, 
and in all myths, the sacred or ceremonial number is four, Seven 
does not-occur in this function. 

On the whole the ceremonies of the Mohave are quite differ- 
ent from those of the Pueblos and Navaho, and rather resemble 
those of California. They are all simple. Masks do not seem to 
be used, and other ceremonial paraphernalia are very few and 
slight. The ritual shows neither the claborateness nor the exact- 
ness of those of the Southwestern tribes. 

The highly developed symbolism which is so marked both in 
the beliefs and in the ceremonial practices of the Pueblos and Na- 
vaho, and which has recently been shown to exist-not less strongly 
among the primitive Huichol tribe far in Mexico, is almost alto- 
gether wanting among the Mohave, There is certainly much less 
of it among them than among the nomadic Plains tribes, Absence 
of this highly characteristic symbolism is also a feature of all 
Californian cultures. 

Allied in spirit to this symbolism, as also tothe céeremonialism, 
is the fetishism which the Pueblo and Mexican tribes carry so far. 
It seems to be as nearly wanting among the Mohave as among the 
Californian Indians generally, It js g commentary on the use of 
the terms high and low in the scale of civilization, that the Puc- 
blos, regarded as the most highly civilized of American Indians 
north of Mexico, have carried fetishism to its greatest develop- 
ment, while the simple and primitive Californians, called the low- 
est of the peoples of the continent, are almost free from it. 

The Mohave obey certain restrictions and use certain cere- 
monies in connection with death, birth, menstruation, and certain 
occupations. After a death, there is a four-day period of obser- 
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vances for the mourners. At a girl's first menstruation, those ac- 
tions which must and those which may not be performed are 
numerous; many of the acts gone through are symbolic of, and 
are regarded as causative of, the girl's future — much as has been 
noted in other regions. The whole body of these restrictions, teo 
numerous to specify in detail, is entirely analogous in its scope 
and its idea, and often very similar in particular points, to the 
practices observed by the Indians of California, of the North 
Pacific coast, of the interior of British Columbia, and by all the 
Eskimo. Such restrictions and regulations, though they are not 
wanting, are less developed among the Plains Indians, and proba- 
bly also among the Southwestern tribes. 

The mythology of the Mohave can with difficulty be summar- 
ized. Like the Pueblo and Navaho myths, it is a long tribal 
history, mythical in its nature, but lacking in striking mythic inci- 
dent. The Sky and the Earth begot all beings and men, among 
them being Matevilye and his younger brother Mastamho. Both 
of these names have no known meaning. Matevilye died through 
the instrumentality of the Frog, his daughter. Mastamho in 
course of time made the Colorado river, produced light, shaped 
the land, saved the people from flood, separated the tribes, taught 
agriculture, and instituted the clans. He still is the source of 
most supernatural power.. A longer migration legend follows the 
long creation myth. ‘Leaving their country, the Mohave after 
a circuitous slow journey of years began to return to it in sepa- 
rate bands, and fought with the tribes who occupied it, until 
finally they resettled it. This story is told with much detail 
of name and place, having at times an historical appearance; it 
contains a mythical element only in parts: It also has further 
reference to the quasi-clans that were instituted by Mastamho. 
In essence the creation myth may be described asa history of the 
people under a great supernatural leader; in the course of thetr 
guidance by him, the world was made as it is now. The migra- 
tion legend {fs a subsequent history of the people in several 
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divisions under great human leaders. In its fundamental nature 
the mythology of the Mohave thus resembles closely the mytholo- 
gies of the Zufii, Sia, and Navaho. 

In California, creation myths are found much more prominently 
than among the Plains and Eastern tribes or the North Pacific 
coast Indians, On the other hand, they differ from the South- 
western Creation myths in that they are not primarily a pseudo 
history of the tribe with an incidental cosmogony, but treat 
directly of the events that made the world, especially nature, as it 
is, A Californian creation myth is a loosely connected series of 
distinct episodes in the life of the creator or the two creators. A 
Southwestern creation myth has much more coherence and con- 
sists more largely of comparatively matter-of-fact incidents than 
any corresponding myth from California, the North Pacific coast, 
or the Plains. In all these respects the affiliations of Mohave 
mythology are with the Southwest. A Californian trait, how- 
ever, is the prominence of the single character and virtual creator 
Mastamho,’ 

The art of the Mohave consists chiefly of crude painted decora- 
tions:on their pottery. These decorations are never realistically 
carried out: generally they are conventional designs, which in 
their simplicity and their geometric rudeness of representation 
differ little from the basket patterns of California. As elsewhere, 
animal and in some degree plant designs are found. Rain, cloud, 
and rainbow patterns remind one of the rain symbolism connected 
with the-rain-cults of the tribes of the Southwest, Most charac: 
teristic of the Mohave pottery designs are those representing vari- 
ous styles:of tattooing-and of painting the face; these designs-aré 
very frequent. 


' Avery fragmentary-aod disjointed actount of Mohave mythology has heen pivet 
bentaty: a ythology has been given 

lig J. G, Boushe (Fonrma! of A meericam Avid. Lore, 1169). The myiholopy of the 
Dieguefios ut southern California, ales af Yuman sock (C. G: Do Bois, find, ATV 
t8t), shows certain ede ake to that of the Mohave: the poblished material, low- 
rer, is too Tncomp compete ta give much idex of the character of } ytholegy 7 ao 
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The cultural affiliations of the Mohave are thus evidently, as 
one might expect from their general geographical position, about 
equally divided between the Southwest and California. In view, 
however, of the fact that their habitat forms part more properly 
of the distinctively arid Southwestern region than of California, 
and that they associate more with the tribes to their east than 
with those of California proper, it is somewhat remarkable that 
they resemble the Californians so much as they do. The most 
distinctive feature.of the culture of the Mohave seems to be the 
high degree to which they have developed their system of dream- 
ing and of individual instead of traditional connection with the 
supernatural, 
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in Wemoriam 
THOMAS WILSON’ 


The inevitable hour has struck for one of our colleagues, the 
late Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Division of Prehistoric 
Archeology in the National Museum, and it is fitting that the 
Anthropological Society of Washington turn aside from its 
wonted proceedings to pay its respects to his memory, to show 
its sympathy with his stricken family, and to learn the lesson of 
this most solemn of human events. 

You hear a bell toll in the night, at first with startling reso 
nance, which dies by degrees into mute and eternal silence; a 
stone is dropped on the smooth surface of a placid lake, and after 
the sudden splash and the ever-widening and weakening ripples, 
all is dead calm again. The silence and the calm follow,— and 
the air and the waters have no memory, 

You may have heard it said that. the dead are jn like manner 
soon forgotten;—there are the knell. the pall, the bier,— and 
then oblivion, But this thought is alike hurtful and unjust to. 
the dead as it is to the living. Who among you are able or will- 
ing to erase from the intellectual records of the past the thoughts 
of our own fallen ones? Toner, Seely, Dorsey, Mallery, Pilling, 
Goode, and Cushing —are not their faces at this moment vividly 
portrayed on the walls of memory? ‘Their voices we hear again 
and again like sympathetic music, 


And we are filled with wonder how 
Or whence it has its springs, 


Presented by Dr Otis T. Mason at a meeting of 


the Anthropological Soclery of 
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But it does sound so near, 
We fancy we can almost hear 
The fingers sweep the strings, 

And now another comrade has passed out of the world of 
sense into the world of memory. Recall his stalwart form, his 
strong face, his pleading voice, his air, his spirit. If any question 
whatever concerning his science were now to arise, it would not 
be difficult te guess the side on which he would array himself. 
And there are as many memories as there are relations in life, 
Since each stands to cach at varying distances and in different 
light, the Individual recollections concerning our friend will be 
infinitely varied in color and tone. They are like a collection of 
portraits or photographs of the same person in different dress and 
at various periods of his life. 

But there is another safe depository of the treasures and deeds 
of those that are dead: it may be called the institutional memory, 
societies are organizations f orremembering; they are the recording 
angels that keep the books of fate; they are like the Omniscient 
mind. It is possible to hold one’s tongue, to lay aside one’s pen, 
to fold one’s hands, but it is not possible to biot one's name from 
this book of remembrance. If men have thoughts and utter 
them; have messages to deliver and record them: have starched 
for treasures or knowledge and found them, then the social mind 
and memory weigh them, label them, and put them in their 
treasure house. I will dwell on the thought at this transcendent 
moment because I am enamored of the life-in-common. 

From one point of view it seems to extinguish our individual- 
ity. But a single glanceat nature exalting each part through the 
whole teaches the lesson that our only hope of true and lasting 
influence is through the social keeper of archives. Qur dead 
colleague's family will treasure his domestic virtues; his friends 
will not-soon forget his abundant hospitality and good cheer; his 
fellow citizens are preserving the records of his services to art, 
e(lucation, and the commonweal: and to us comes the inevitable 
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function of justly appreciating his thoughts and utterances con- 
cerning the natural history of man. 

Dr Thomas Wilson died in Washington on May 4, 1902, in 
the seventieth year of his age. He was born in New Brighton, 
Beaver county, Pennsylvania, of Quaker parentage. Both on his 
father's and his mother's side he was of North England race, 
having in his composition both Scottish blood and predilections. 
In his career he was an example of American life, —born on a 
farm, practised in a mechanic's trade, instructed in law, devoted 
to politics, a soldier, a-successful man, a representative of his 
government abroad, a friend of science. 

Dr Wilson was born in sight of a mound and may be said to 
have grown upin the remotest-past. In his subsequent residence 
at Marietta, Ohio; Troy, Illinois: St Louis, Missouri; Marshall 
county, Iowa, the remains and relics of ancient American aborigt- 
nal life were never out of hissight, From this early training. and 
after retiring from his profession, he was, in 1881, appointed Consul 
at Ghent, Belgium, and afterward transferred to Nantes and Nice. 
In the first named place he was at once in touch with the cave man 
and the cave bear of the Moustérian epoch. The skeleton of the 
latter in his hall at the National Museum is a trophy of his enthusi- 
asm. His stay at Nantes brought him into immediate connection 
with the megalithic monuments at Brittany and the marvelous 
collection of cave life in the Garonne region at the south. At Nice 
he was easily im reach of Switzerland, Italy, and southern France: 
After five years of consular service, Doctor Wilson spent two 
years traveling over Europe, exploring and studying wherever 
there was a new prehistoric station to be opened or a collection 
to be examined. During the official period he was constantly on 
the lookout for knowledge beneficial to his countrymen. He 
made exhaustive reports to the State Department on the Treaty’ 
of Ghent, the reclaiming of lands in the Netherlands, postal 


savings institutions, marriage of American girls to citizens of 
France, and more. 
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In the entire seven years of residence abroad archeology was. 
his lure, With untiring zeal, accompanied by Mrs Wilson, you 
saw him exploring caves and cemeteries, measuring the monoliths 
of Brittany, tramping over Scandinavia and the British Isles, look- 
ing down through the glass bottom of his boat upon the remains 
of Swiss lake cultures, searching for hidden treasures in Etruscan 
tombs, and all the while taking notes, gathering photographs and 
publications, and collecting substantial specimens of man’s aricient 
handicraft. At the same time he was mindful always of the 
archeology of thought as preserved in folklore, his only privately 
published volume being Gilles de Kets, or Bineheard, 

In 1887 Dr Wilson succeeded Dr Charles Rau as Curator of 
Prehistoric Archeology in our National Museum. Besides the 
routine of administration, he published monographs, assisted in 
expositions, and gave public lectures on anthropolagical subjects. 
The following is a list of -his official papers: 


1888, A Study of Prehistoric Anthropology ; Hanilbook for brgtn- 
wers, (Annual Report of the U, 5, National Museum.) 

r88k Awctent Indian Afatting from Petit Anse Lsland, fa, (Re- 
port, U, SN, M,) 

(388. Aan in North America during the Palivolithte Perind, (Re 
port, U.S; N. M.) | 

(S88, Aawhitit made dy the Department af Prehistoric Anthropology 
at the Cincinnati Exposition, Cincinnati. (Report, U. 5. N, M.) 

(B88. Ctreufar Relating to Predistoric A nthropaloxy: 
£890. Anthropelagy at the Parts FExpoiition in 188). (Report, 
U.5,N.M,) | 

1891. Affnute Stone Juplements_from Jnaia. (Report, U. 5. N. M.) 

iSo1, Five Paleolithic Period fa the District af Columbia, \Pro- 
ceedings, U.S, SN. M.) 

'So%. Phe Galen Patera of Rennes, (Report, U.S. N, Mt) 

1804. Tie Swastika, the Earitrest Known Symbol, and ts Migra- 
tions. (Report, U.S. N. M,) = 

189s, The Antiquity of the Red Race ta America. (Report, U.S, 
N. M.) | 

1856, Prehisteric Art, (Report, U- 5. N. M,) . 

1899. Arrempoint, Spearhead: and Knives, (Report, U.S. .N. M.) 
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We have here the born archeologist, the trained lawyer and 
special pleader, the consul working for the commonweal, and the 
graduate of European methods. The creators.of this science in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland. and Germany, whose works we study 
and admire, were his personal friends, and they honored him with 
membership in their societies. Among the scientific organizations 
with which he was associated are the Anthropological Society of 
Washington (of which he was a vice-president for many years), 
the American Folk-Lore Society, the Société d’ Anthropologie 
de Paris, the Anthropological Institute of Great: Britain and Ire- 
land, the Société d’ Anthropologie de Bruxelles, the Société d’ 
Archéologie de Nantes, and the Archeological and Asiatic Asso- 
ciation of Nevada, lowa. He was also a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion and of the American Oriental 
Society, a commander of the Order of Isabella of Spain, and an 
officer of the Order of Leopold. 

Dr Wilson was easily the best informed man in our Society 
on prehistoric and protohistoric Europe, from the rude flints of 
Thenay, in Loir et Cher, to the relics of Waben, in Pas de Calais; 
from the Eolithic Period to the Merovingian: in the Age of 
stone, of Bronze, and of Iron; in Tertiary, Quaternary, and re- 
cent times, He knew the vocabulary of technic in each one, and 
it-was delightful to hear him talk about “fe coup de poing,” “les 
fomntes a main” and racioirs,” about “pointes en feutile de 
faurier,"” “ during en stlex,” and the rest, He would have been 
more than human jf this foreign training had not dominated and 
guided all his subsequent opinions and utterances, And 40 he 
was, in company with eminent colleagues in both hemispheres, 
convinced that, but for our ignorance, we should be able in the 
Western world to look back over the perspective of human his- 
tory from the crowning elevation of the Twentieth Century to 
the first monument or relics of humanity. 
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I should be unfaithful to my duty if I did not extend on my 
own behalf and for this Society our sympathies to Mrs Wilson, 
who was the sharer of all her husband's labors and enthusiasm. 

Into the outer court of private memories Dr Wilson has 
passed; he has ascended the steps of the inner court of civic 
memories, as man of affairs, patron of art and charity, diplomat, 
and soldier; in the holy place of family life are kept burning the 
recollections of husband, father, brother: and with bared feet he 
has stood alone in the holy of holies, as you and I must stand, to 
make an offering of his life work to the court of last human ap- 
peal, the judgment and conscience of organized and trained his- 
toric science, 
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Homeric Society. A Sovialogical Study of the Dad and Odyssey By 
ALBERT Gattoway Ketter, Ph.D. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co,, 1902. 


In an article on “Contemporary Sociology“ in the merican Fawr- 
nal of Secivlesy for March, 1902, I ventured this remark; “J have some: 
times thought that more could be extracted from literature than {3 
commonly supposed, If the carly literature, like that of Greece and 
Rome, of India, Egypt, Persia, Syria, and China, could be thoroughly 
sifted for social facts, the labor, though great, would be well repaid. 
Such writers did not intentionally inform the world as to the industrial, 
economic, and social condition of the ages and countries in which they 
lived and wrote, but on every page occur words that are full af mean- 
ing for the sociologist who will carefully weigh them and learn what 
they imply” (p. 641), While that article was in piress the present little 

ok came into my hands, Judging from it there seems reason to 
think that Professor Sumner and his assistants at Yale are working 
somewhat along that line, This work, certainly, which, the author 
Sava, val || modelled on the 15 yet unpublished aystem of Professor 
Sumner,” aims to accomplish for the Homeric literature the purpose 
outlined in the passage quoted. On the whole it may be said to have 
been successful in this, although the treatment is much too brief to do 
justice te the theme, An entire volume tight well have been devoted 
to the industrial ind economic aspects which are treated in one chapter 
(chap. 11) of 72 pages, or at most to that and the very short chapter on 
Property (chap. iv), which two cognate subjects are here illogically 
separated by the jong chapter on Religious Ideas and Usages, with 
which the world js already comparatively familiar, Marriage and the 
Family (chap. v) is also much underdone, while Government, Classes 
Justice, ete. (chap. v1) receive a fairly proportionate treatment. 

A caretul reading of this work, however, affords a pretty good picture 
of the Homeric Grecks usa race, They were the result of the natural 
process of race amalgamation shown by Gumplowicz (with whom our 
author ts acquainted) ty be almost universal, at least throughout the 
Old World, brought about by the conquest of an infetior by a superior 
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race, In this case the superior race was “a detachment of those no- 
madic conquerors who ever and anon swept forth from the plains of 
central Asia, infusing fresh blood and vigor into the societies with 
which they came into contact.” The native races. were mostly en- 
slaved, bat the women were largely made concubines of the conqueror, 
which insured a complete mixing of the blood. The resultant Greek 
and Trojan race occupied io Homer's time about the second statis tt 
herbariam. ‘We are so accustomed to think of the Greeks as 4 highly 
civilized race of men that this may sotnd strange. But in talking 
about the Greeks we entirely lose the: perspective and ignore the im- 
mense difference between the Greece of Homer and the Greece ol 
Pericles or Aristotle. It is something like confounding the age of King 
Arthur with that of Queen Victoria, 

The Homeric Greeks rated themselves as an inferior race, -and 
looked to the far East forculture and refinement, They were an ad- 
vanced race only ina relative sense, when, for example, they compared 
themselves with the Cvelopes and Lostrygonians, who were reputed to 
be cannibals, The culture of the East was brought to Greece chietly 
throuwh the Phoenicians (Pha:acians), who were the traders of the 
world, and therefore despised, but upon whom the Greeks were wholly 
dependent for all civiliging elements. Most mantifactured or artificial 
products were brought from the East by the Phomicians, but the 
Greeks could exchange for them fabrics, expecially linen, papyrus 
made articles, wines, oil, and ceriain prepared spices, incense, per- 
fumes, dyes, drugs, etc., the raw materials for which came mainly from 
Egypt, Cattle were the chief staple, but cows were not milked, Sheep 
and swine were also common, Horses were tised only for travel and 
in war, and in the latter case were never ridden, but always harnessed 
to war chariots, “Fowls were kept as pets, and eggs are not men- 
honed,” Eurly ga is the potter's art everywhere, it seems to have wen 
nearly. unknown in Greece at that date, but baskets were woven. 
Counting and reckoning were done on the fingers by the decimal 
system. ‘There was no alphabet, and hence no written language ; and 
the Hometic legends were simply traditional poems handed down from 
generation to generation through the properly appointed priests: or 
guardians of them who learned them by heart and transmitted them to 
their successors until the time when there had been invented a means 
of permanently recording and preserving them. How. much they lost 
of gained by this process will never be known, nor will it ever’ be 
known who Homer was or whether there ever was'such a particular 
man. - 

There was no circulating medium, and the ox was the standard of 
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value. Property was wholly insecure and every man must defend his 
own by force, ‘Theft was honorable if successful, and murder for booty 
was legitimate, and to be avenged by the relatives of the murdered man, 
The author has logically classed marriage after property, for marriage 
was only a mode of transferring property in-women, All women were 
property, and most of them were slaves. ‘The rulers and men of infiu- 
ence had one wife belonging to the noble cluss whom they bought with 
presents, and as many concubines os they wanted whom they ¢ould 
barter at will Women had no rights or privilezes and were only ocea- 
sionally allowed to appear at sacrifices. “ Adultery in Homer 8, a5 
usuil in early societies, assimilated to theft, and is reprehended as the 
violation of a property-right.” A female slave “who knew many works” 
was Valued at four oxen, 

Skilled labor and all productive work was honorable, and the great- 
est men worked and boasted of it. But work for a wage was detestable. 
and the wage-worker was far worse off than-a slave. Of course the 
Wage Must consist chiefly in food and ratment, for what could the dis- 
charged laborer. do with an‘ox? Mercantile business was severely con- 
demned as meun, and was jeft almost entirely to the Phoenicians who 
would penetrate the country and peddle their wares. | 

Homeric society was a pearly pure patriarchate, Daughters were: 
promised and married (sold) by their fathers with no thought of con- 
sulting them. The principal wife was only “ head-servant, an overseer 
of the female slavea: women, even princesses, tiade and washed the 
clothing of the family." 

Much 1 said of hospitality or guest-friendship, and nothing was 
considered more base than to turn away or ilt-treat a stranger who 
chanced to pass by on his travels. This custom is almost universal in 
races at about this stage of culture, ‘To understand it itis only neces 
sary to remember how undeveloped were the means of vetting about 
the world in those days, The appearance of a traveler must have been 
a Fare occurrence, and aside from the interest in seeing a new face and 
hearing reports from a distance when all communication with the vt- 
side world is thus cut off, there is the fact that without such hospitality 
there could be no such thing a: travel, Anyone attempting it would 
certainly petiah in a few days after leaving his home, ‘There were 10 
sources of supplies along the road, no places to sleep, should the 
weather be inclement. The custom of taking in strangers in such a 
country, therefore, may be looked upon as fitthe more than a substitute 
for hotels. j 
_ Religion with the Homeric peoples was an almost purely economic 
institution, [1 was looked upon as a means of averting the ewite thar 
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would otherwise be visited upon man by offended gods. The gods 
were not Joved, but only feared, and only through propitiation was it 
hoped to avoid the consequences of their wrath. This was.a somewhat 
expensive necessity, and every means and artifice wag resorted to. to 
deceive the gods and avoid expense. Already in Homer's time sacti- 
fices, although performed with great pomp and ceremony, had come to 
consist largely in fictians.. The sacrifice of a whole hecatomb Letore 
vast assembly was a performance strongly suggesting a modem barhe- 
cus. Some wine was wasted in gingerly libations, hut most of it was 
drank, and the share of the meat that ultimately fell tothe gods was 
very small indeed. The bulk of it was eaten and apparently much rel- 
ished by the assembled multitude: | 

Their beliefs about the soul were an alinost pure form of animism. 
lt is as well described by Tylor under that name and by Spencer in his 
ghost-theary as by Homer-or our present author, Hades in Homer is 
= god and not a place, and there is nothing very dreadful about his 
requirements, Pimishments are in this world, and the only “sin was 
the violation of any of the multitudinous rights of the gods; failiire In 
sacrifices and the like, or transgression against any of the norms of lite 
which had received the sanction of the superior powers,” 

Such in brief was Homeric society as. revealed in the two greatest 
epics of the world, but, unfortunately, everything clusters about a few 
great names belongmy to the upper class and leaves us almost wholly 
ignorant of the true nature of society itself. 
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Die Frtyich-Ostiaken und thie Votkxpoosic, 2, Ted: Ethnographteeh- 
siatisttsche Ushersieht. S Patmaxov. St Petersburg - 1897. 
iil 4- 167 pp. roy, 8°, 


The Ostiaks constitute the eastern group of the extensive Finnish 
stock, ‘Their language is: assigned to the Ugrian hranch of the Ugro- 
Finnic family of languages, to which alio Vogt! and Hangarian belong. 
They are scattered through the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
along the banks of the Ob and Yenisei in Russian Siberia, Mf. Patka- 
novs account is based’ largely on personal observations made during a 
sojourn of two years (1887-8) in that region. He distinguishes three 
tribes or groups among the Ostliks: the northern, which occupies the 
Rerezoy. district in the government of Tobolsk, and which has been 
mitch influenced in manners and language by the Samoyeds; the east- 
etn, in the government of Tomsk, which has best preserved its language 
and tribal peciliarities and the southwestern group, summamed the 
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lrtyeh-Ostiaks: The last are settled in the northern districts of the 
vovernment of ‘Tobolsk, on the banks of the Ob, Irtysh, Konda, 
and Demyanka. They are more advanced in culture than their north- 
erm and eastern brethren, and one might look forward to their speedy 
assimilation with the Russians, but for the melancholy faet that ere 
long only few will be left, for they are dying out rapidly, The Ostiiks 
are usually of middle height and compactly byilt, Measurements 
conducted by M.S. T’chogunoy on g3 Surgut Ostiaks jielded a me 
dium height of 1596 mm. For the Irtysh-Ostiaks M. Pathanoy would 
claim @ larger stature, owing to their more-favorable economic con. 


ditions; later marriages, and intermarriage with the taller Russians. 
Measurements of the cranium show about 77 percent dolicho- and sub- 
dulichocephales, 14 percent mesocephales, and g percent subbrachy+and 
brachyeephales, The round fat face, flat nose, prominent cheek-bone3, 
and yellowish or rather yellow-grayish color of the skin connect the 
Ostiaks with the Mongols. Inthe construction of their houses, in dress, 
and in- other matters the Ostiaks differ litle from the Russian peas- 
ants in that rigorous clime They usually live in setthuments (arte) of 
from four to twenty houses, “The principal occupations of the Ostiaks 
are fishing, hanting, and gathering of Barbadoes nuts and cnmberrits 
which grow in that region in great abundance. But few have taken t© 
agriculture-or trace, lacking, as they do, the endurance and enterprismg 
spirit of the Russians, or even of the Tatars, M, Patkanov treats m 
two chapters of the econoniic conditions of the Qutiaks, their communal: 
life and administration, ond of the relation of the Russian government 
to them. He also discusses at some length and with muwelt feeling the 
rapid decline of this genile and good-natured people and its causes 
‘These are about the same as with all weak and inferior traces who come 
in contact with a different culture: the introduction of new anil 
destractive maladies; demoralization by spirituous liquors; the gradual 
forcing, by their stronger and shrewder Russian neighbors; from tertito- 
nee favorable to fishing and hunting, which makes it difficult, f not 
impossible, for them to support a normal family and which resulis im 
decimating famines. ‘To this should he added their natural indolence, 
shiftlessness, and improvidence, which [avor aod enhance the conse- 
quences of the preceding causes, | 

Three chapters, the larger portion of the monograph, are devoted by: 
the author to recording the remnants of the culture of the Ostiaka and 
their religious conceptions and practices. Like other tribes af north- 
western Asia, the Ostiaks have no alphabet of their own, anid few of 
them have mastered Russian writing. They used to commmmicate theit 
vleas by conventional signs and enide representations. af the objects. 
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Their counting seems to be based on the septenary system; in fact, 
seven. and its multiples ts with them (as with the Semites) a sacred 
number and is also used as a round or indefinite number, The heaven 
has seven openings: the earth, not “ four quarters,” but seven parts; the 
water seven Solirces; seventy-seven hymns are sung in honor of the 
bear, etc, They havea liinar month of twenty-eight days, and conse- 
quently thirteen months in the year, The Ostiak women are very 
skilful in all kinds of embroidery and in the making of ornaments of 
glass pearls. But their sense of color js very limited. Their medical 
knowledge and practice are likewise very primitive. 

The Ostiaks were brought under the wing of the orthodox church 
nearly two centuries ago. Bur their Christianity can hardly be said to 
be even skin-deep; it merely consists in the performance of some of the 
rites of the Greek church, and their present religions creed and prac- 
tice ate @ grotesque mixture of Christianity and shamanism, with the 
latter inthe ascendancy. The Ostiak has more confidence in the tn- 
cantutions and soreeries of the shaman than in the prayers and sacra- 
ments of the Russian priest (pote), He keeps the Christian God and 
the saints in the background merely to play them off as rivals against 
hit shaman divinities to make the latter better amenable to his will. It 
ii therefore not necessary to go back to pre-Christian times in order to 
cam something of Ostiak mythology, The supreme divinity m the 
Ostiak pantheon was and is still Tuim, “ god," the sovereign of the uni« 
verse, He is the personification of the source of all good and has his 
seat in the starry sky, wherefore he is also identified (like Zeus, Dyaus) 
with the heaven, But he is so exalted as to be practically transcenden- 
tal and not to be importoned with petitions and prayers excepting in 
cases of emergency, The manogement of mundane alfaira is in the 
hands of a host of inferior deities, good and bad: the 4u/s, water-spirits, 
who are persistently hostile to man; the mens, forest spirits, who, 
though habitually ill-disposed toward man, can be brought to terms of 
friendship by aucrifices and offerings ; and the ¢emwes, frendly mountain 
spirits, The mediator between the supreme god and these satellites ts 
Peiraxta, Turim’s “son and right hand,” whom the Ostiaks. identify 
with Christ, Whenever there is trouble between the Ostiaks and the 
spirits, #,¢, when the latter are unable or unwilling to grant the just 
demands of the former, notwithstanding rich offerings, Peiraxta de- 
scends by means of an iton chain, which connects heaven with earth, 
and metes out justice on behalf of his father, The representations of 
the gods are very crude: a small stick, at one end of which a piece 
of sable skin or the tail of a squirrel is tied to represent the head, with 
two pieces of glass in place of the eyes, while the body, 4 ¢, the stick, 
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is wrapped in pieces of cloth. Several such god-dolls are found in 
Ostiak houses living peacefully with the ikons of the Madonna and 
saints. The cult consists in prayers, bowings of the head, the num . 
of which must be seven or its multiples, and sacrifices, On special 
occasions the “great sacrifice,” consisting of seven animais (horses, 
colts, oxen, sheep, and cocks), 1s offered. As friendly spirits are also 
revered, the shades of former heroes, and certain places where they are 
supposed to have lived, are sacred to them. The Ostiaks have also 
their sacred trees and animals, Among the former the lark holds about 
the same position a¢ the linden tree among the old Germans; among 
the latter the bear, the king of the fauna of that région, ranks first, He 
is the favorite of Turim, sometimes even called Turim's son.. Next to 
the bear, the swan, the hawk, and the raven, the “prophet bird” is 
endowed with supernatural character. 

As tegurds the psychology of the Ostinks and their views on the 
condition of the departed, it may be noted that they distinguish in the 
spiritual part of man the #4, the vital principle, and the és, the-shade 
(something like the 4a of the Egyptians). The # ascends after death 
ty heaven, which is patterned after this world, only that there the forests 
are better stocked with wild game and the rivers more teeming with 
fish. There the shades lead the same fife as on earth, by hunting and 
fishing, for which purpose the necessary implements are put inta their 
graves. They also have all the sensations and needs of those living in 
this world, and sometimes descend to the earth when driven by hunger 
or thirst. On this account not only is food placed inthe grave, but also 
at certain intervals banquets are spread for the visiting shades. In 
other respects the views of the (Ostiaks on life after death are as vague 
and contradictory as are those of most primitive peoples. | 

L M. Casanowicz. 


Cadex Natiall. Facsimile of an Ancient Mexican Codex Belonging ta Lord 
éouche of Mfaryrnorth, England, with wn Introduction fy ZELIA 
NUTTALL, Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1902, . 


When the Spanish conquerors janded in Mexico they found the 
natives in possession of books elaborately illustrated with colored 
pictures and conventional symbols, indicating a system of aborigimal 
paleography as complex as it was linintelligible to Europeans: To the: 
minds of the conquerors, fired with zeal for a propaganda of the Chris- 
tian faith, these books, containing as they do many idolatrous pictures, 
stood in much the same category as idols, and every clfort was made to 
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destroy them. ‘They were publicly burnt in the squares ef the pueblos, 
in which bonfires, kindled by prejudice, perished many records of 
priceless value. If we-can trust the statements of Torquemada, five 
Mexican cities-brought thousands of these valuable documents to the 
governor, who destroyed every jeaf of them. 

In this wholesale destruction of a nation’s literature and art a few 
manuscripts escaped the lames, and were carried to Europe where they 
remained hidden from science until an awakening interest in Americana 
rescued them from obscurity and brought them to the attention of 
scholars, The few books which survived have been published by 
learned societies or by generous individuals, and ate now available for 
study, But many of these publications are in limited editions or costly 
form beyond the means of most students. Up to the year 1392 no 
absolute facsimile was attempted: Since that time, however, quite a 
number have been republished in exact facsimile and have been more 
widely distributed. 

The existing number of originals of these Mexican manuscripts is 
small, ineluding four called Mayan and nine or more called Nahuatl. 
To increase this number is an addition to our knowledge of greatest im- 
portance. Mrs Nuttall, whose brilliant researches in Mexican antiqui- 
ties are widely known, hes in the last year made an addition to the 
existing Nahuatl codices, and has brought to the attention of scholars 
one of the most important and best preserved of all these specimens of 
aboriginal art, [t is a fitting recognition of merit that this manuscript 
should bear ber name, 

‘The history of the rescue of all the Mexican codices ts in itself in- 
teresting, but that of none more so than the codex of which Mrs 
Nuttall tells in a charming way in the opening pages. of a brochure 
which accompanies the facsimile of the long-lost manuscript, 

The existence of the document was first called to her attention by 
Professor Villari, who had seen it thirty years before in the hands of a 
friar of San Marco, Florence.. This friar had “brought it to a salon, 
frequented by Florentine literati and scholars, in order to obtain an 
opinion about it.” Subsequently Professor Villari had frequently seen 
it in the Library of San Marco, and had begged the custodian to pre= 
serve it with care and guard it as a precious document Hut in the 
course of time, when monastic orders were suppressed in italy, the 
manuscript disappeared from tts customary place, Bak Protea rents 
furnished Mrs Nuttall with “an all important clue,” by the cid of which 
she learned that the lest manuscript had been presented to the Honor- 
able Robert Curzon, fourteenth Baron Zouche, and that at his death it 
had passed inta the possession of his son, the fifteenth baron of the 
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same name, im whose library it then was, having been lost to view fore 
third of a century, Through the kind mediatorship of the Director of 
the British Museum, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, K.C-B,, the 
codex was loaned by the owner to. Mrs Nuttall for her inspection in the 
suminer of 1898. Recognizing its great value, she had the opportunity 
of sharing her enthusiasm for it with Mr Charles P, Bowditch, of Boston, 
to whom: she showed the codex in the Bodleian Library. 

With characteristic generosity Mr Bowditch offered to furnish the 
means for its publication in facsimile, and the result is the beautiful 
reproduction of this lost and almost forgotten document. 

In an “Untroduction,"” a fine specimen of typography from. the 
University Press, Mrs Nuttall describes the codex, gives the history of 
how it was brought to light, its relation to the Vienna and other coilices, 
its language,” and general directions for reading it, In the same 
brochure there is also an all too. brief discussion of the year and day 
signs, and” review of its contents, The pages af this introduction 
which will attract most attention and possibly call forth critical discus- 
sion are those which treat of the histories of certain so-called heroes 
or personages, as Eight-Deer, Lord Eight Ehecatl, and Lady Three- 
Flint. As we follow the history of the first mentioned, as interpreted 
by Mrs Nuttall, we discover, as ‘she has pointed out, that the “codex 
does not contain what might be termed a consecutive written’ text, but 
merely consists of pictorial representations of events, pccompanied by 
such hieroglyphic: names which were hecessary in order to preserve 
them exactly and fix them in the memories of the native bard, who 
would constantly derive inspiration fram the printed page.” 

Mrs Nuttall regards her codex as the handiwork of the same artist 
who painted that preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna, and by 
a chain of documentary evidence she shows that these two were proba- 
bly the two native books given to Cortés by the messengers of Monte- 
vuma, and mentioned by the former as sent from Vera Crug to Charles 
V in 1519, 

This codex offers abundant material for the study of Indian 
symbolism, for scattered through its ‘Pages are figures wearing the sym- 
bole paraphematia of gods, animals of mythic character ; pictures of 
altars, temples, and implements of war and peace, and conventionalized 
geometric designs. It affords important material bearing on the social 
position, dress, and facial decoration of women in ancient Mexico, 
There are pictures of chieftainesses engaged in warfare or council on an 
equality with chiefs, and, considered in connection with documentary 
of an obscure aspect of aboriginal sociology. Mrs Nuttall has in 
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preparation a monograph in which she will " present a study of women 
in ancient Mexico, with special reference to the present codex.” 

As the reviewer is a tyro in the study of Mexican pictography his 
judgment of the value of the interpretations given in the introduction 
to the codex has little weight, but he feels competent to yive expression 
to the great importance of the discovery of this codex. In searching 
it out and bringing it to the attention of students Mrs Nuttall has 
mad¢ a most important contribution to science. To those who, by 
their generosity, enabled the Peabody Museum to publish the codex, 
students of American pictography owe a great debt of gratitude, 

J. Wavter Fewnes. 


Horn and Bone Implements of the New York Indians. By WTL1L1AM M. 
Beaucuame. (Hulletin of the New York State Muscum, No, 50.) 
Albany: University of the State of New York, tgo2,. 100 pp, 
ills. B°. 


This is a valanble contribution to the archeology of New York and 
of general interest to all students of American archeology. The spect 
mens illustrated cover a wide field, and will furnish material for com- 
parison with similar objects found elsewhere. 

The figures on the forty-three plates, three hundred and sixty-one in 
all, are unfortunately badly printed; they are consequently flat and give 
little assistance to the general reader who nims-at-an understanding of 
the objects illustrated; and although the outlines are fairly well drawn, 
there is much room for improvement, and more careful reference to the 
size of the objects illustrated would have added to the value of the 
bulletin, | 

In the text, consisting of one hundred pages, the descriptions of the 
figutes are good, and the comments as to their uses are always interest- 
ing, owing to the author's thorough familiarity with the subject. To 
follow, however, the text references to figures with the plates is difficult, 
owing to-the fact that the figures referred to on a single page are often 
scattered through several plates, ‘This is especially the case with  Awls 
and Knives." It would have been better, if possible, to have kept fig- 
utes of similar types together, as has been done with those of the fish- 
hooks and combs, 

An excellent feature of the bulletin is the "explanation of plates,” 
in which, on the same line, is given the number of the object, is in- 
tended use, and the text page on which’ reference is made to it, 50 that 
any given specimen may be taken on a plate. and by its page reference 
the author's views are readily learned, 
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To say that “it has been strangely overlooked that thorns-are mat- 
ural awls and needles, and that hardwood knots preceded the stone- 
headed war-clubs, that pointed sticks were the first fish-spears, and that 
arrows made entirely of wood were and still are used by some Indians 
of this land” suggests an oversight on the author's part, for what he 
says has been “strangely overlooked" is rather, one should say, an ac- 
cepted theory, and has been referred to by many writers, both here and 
abroad. Although the Eskimo arrow-flaker “preceded the stone which 
formed it into shape,” it should always be remembered that a flaking 
tool of stone, acting by free-hand percussion, probably long preceded 
the bone flaker, which is usually an implement of two or more parts, 25, 
for example, its point and handle, as against the plain spheroidal sione 
hammer of 2 more primitive period, although it cannot be denied that 
the so-called “baton of command" of the earliest French caves, what- 
ever its real purpose, would have made a most excellent chipper, being 
almost always made of deer horn, 

In his preface to the bulletin Mr Beauchamp refers to the interpre- 
tation of symbols on wampum belts and apparently adds another, to use 
his own expression, to “the doubtful) opinions which have been founded 
on them." To say that one has satisfactorily read a belt would give the 
impression that the ideograph on the belt was constant, whereas a belt 
used On one Occasion for a given purpose would the following day pos- 
sibly be employed in an entirely different manner and for another pur- 
pose. The speech conveyed by a belt was learned, there is litthe doubt, 
after the belt was made, but a different speech or purpose, such for ex- 
ample as that it should answer as a gauge, or for a debt, would on 
another occasion be employed with the same belt. 

Mr Beauchamp correctly attributes most of these bone and horn 
implements to a period not more than two or three hundred years ago, 
and explains the absence of bones to the gnawing of small animals, 
though many of the forms illustrated are much like objects found in 
the oldest layers of European caves associated with extinct fautha 

Josera D. McGuire. 


the Hicroglyphic Stairway, Ruint of Copan. Report on Haplorasions by 
fhe Museum, By Geornce Rynox Goxpox. (Memoirs of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard 


University, Vol. I, No, 6,) Cambridge : Published by the Museum, 
1902, 38 pp., 18 pl, 4°. 


_ One of the great pyramidal structures of the ruins of Copan, Hon- 
dtiras, if adorned with a so-called “hieroglyphic stairway,” evidently 
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erected by the ancient Maya rulers to facilitate the ascent of that monu- 
mental pile. Since Palacio gaye the earliest account of these ruins in 
ts70, scientific interest has always centered upon this locality, The 
gradual disintegration of the sustaining structure has recently caused 
the upper part of this impressive stairway to slide down over the lower 
portion, thus causing the sequence of the greater part of the inscription 
to become lost. Mr George Byron Gordon, already well known by his 
archeologic work in the same region, has been entrusted by the Peabody 
Museum to reéstablish the continuity of the inscriptions -by a thorough 
study of their glyphs or symbols. Molds of all the glyphs have been 
made during previous expeditions and space has been provided m the 
Museum to install the casts as soon-as their sequence has been defini- 
tively traced. Mr-Gordon has already substantiated the evidence that 
the stairway inscription is over seven hundred years older than any other 
inscription of Copan, the initial date of which has hitherto been deter- 
mined, 

Another important fact established by the removal of the debris is 
that the central portion of the stairway was once cmbellished by the 
colossal figure of a seated, open-mouthed monster, flanked by human 
figures. At ithe base of the steps, just below the monster, is what Mr 
Gordon terms the altar, a high structure with rounded sides and built 
into the stairway, forming several partitions, The glyphs forming the 
faces of the steps are of excellent workmanship, When excavations 
were first begun in Sgr all these stone structures were covered entirely 
with a dense forest, and the unexplored part of the ruins is still in that 
condition. “ 

An excellent idea of the extent and character of the ruins ts given 
by the eighteen splendid photographic piates contained in the memoir. 
If the date of the monument can eventually be fixed, it will be deter- 
mined by means of the glyphs still in position or scattered around the 
stairway, though these are now in a less satisfactory condition than any 
of the long inscriptions of Quirigua, Palenque, and Piedras Negras. 
There is reason to hope that the mystery stirrounding this vast Fuin rn 
the valley of Copan will soan be revealed by the excellent work that is 
how being conducted. A, 5. GATSCHET, 


Indian Basketry. With 360 [Hestrations. Second Editon. Revised 
and Enlarged. By Gronok WHARTON JAMES, Pasadena, Cal. 
Printed Privately for the Author, 1902, 274 PPo ills,, 4°. 


The immediate call fora second edition of Mr James’ book shows 
the widespread and increasing interest inaboriginal basketry. It seems 
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strange that a few years ago there should have been so little apprecia- 
tion of these treasured art products of Indian women. ‘The first 
scientific work on Indian baskets was published by Prof O. T. Mason 
in the Report of the U.S. National Museum for 1884, and to him the 
book of Mr James is dedicated. To Professor Mason all students of 
the subject are indebted. 

The held covered by Mr James’ book is southwestern United States 
and the Pacific coast, an area including the important basket-making 
tribes of North America. 

The ‘chapters are as follows 4, Introduction; u, Basketry the 
mother of pottery; ut, Basketry m Indian legend; iv, Basketry im Indian 
ceremonial; v, Basket-making people; vi, Materials used in [Indian 
basketry; vit, Colors in Indian basketry; yin, Weaves or stitches of 
Indian baskets; 1x, Basket frames and designs—their origin and rela- 
tion to art; x, Some uses of Indian baskets: x1, Various Indian 
baskets; xu, Symbolism of Indian baskets: yg Symbolism in hasket 
forms; 4, Development of symbolism in basket designs; ¢, Imitation 
and conventionalization; @ The birth and development of geometrical 
designs; ¢, Diverse meanings of designs; /, Designs of animal origin; 
&, Designs of vegetable origin: J, Designs of natural origin; 7, De- 
signs of artifact origin: /, Baskets with mixed designs: xi, The 
poetry of Indian basketry; xiv, Baskets to be prized; -xv, ‘The de- 
cadence of the art; xvi, How the art may be preserved: xyvit, Hints 
to the collector; xyiy, Bibliography of Indian basketry; Appendix; 
Index. | 

The book will be of great service to collectors, Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the wealth of illustration, The popular form of the 
work has not been conducive in all cases to scientific arrangement of 
the matier, Much has been quoted from writings of Mason, Holmes, 
Cushing, Matthews, Farrand, Dixon, Teit, and others, and Mr James 
has incorporated his own observations among the Indians, extending 
over a period of twenty years, which are of value to science. There is 
a copious index. Water Hovon. 
NawtKiull Texts. By Franz Boas and Georce Hurt. (Memoirs of 

the American Museum of Natural History, Vol, V; Anthropology, 
Vol. IV, 1. Jesup North Pacific Expedition.) New York: Janu- 
ary, 1902, z70 pp, 4”. 

This large body of texts in the Kwakintl language, which js spoken 
on parts. of Vancouver island but chiefly on the adjacent mainland, was 
Scorded Between 1895 and 1900 by Mr George Hunt, of Fort Rupert, 
B. C., by means of the system of recording unwritten ianguages pro- 
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posed by Dr Boas. Mr Hunt speaks Kwakiutl as his mother tongne, 
and is mtimately acquainted with the customs and traditions of the 
people, Dr Boas had ample opportunity of discussing with Mr Hunt, 
during repented visite to British Columbia, the material that had been 
collected, and he later critically revised the texts with the assistance of 
William Brotchie, 2 half-blood Nimkish (one of the Kwakiutl tribes), 
of Alert bay, who had translated the Gospels for Rev. Alfred J. Hall. 

The system of sounds adopted in the volume probably represents 
all of those known to this-northwestern language. The number of 
vowels, counting the long vowels separately, is seventeen; while there 
are thirty-two consonants, inclading the “ fortes" or explosive -surds. 
The ‘syllables of Kwakiutl words generally terminate in vowels when 
they occur within the word, but final syllables end just as often in con- 
sonants, Ag the natives differ considerably among themselves in pro- 
bouncing the terminal letters, the phonology of Kwakint! is by no means 
a settled one. The emphasis is generally audible at the beginning of 
the longer words, and seldom increases toward the end, The syntax of 
the texts is exceedingly simple. 

Mr Hunt's texts comprise not fewer than 270 pages of this splendid 
volume, The words are carefully accented throughout. The pages 
are arranged in parallel columns of English and Indian, and the. various 
stories, traditions, tiles, and myths are arranged by tnbes or by the 
localities whence they were obtained; thus the first section is headed; 
“Traditions of the Dxdwade-énox"': the fourth, “ Traditions of the 
Némgés."” The large majority treat of land and sea animals. 

The work appears in the usual highly attractive style of the Amer- 
ican Museum Afemoirs, the only fault being its unwieldy Size. 

A. S. GATSCHET. 


Tae Living Races of Mankind. A Popular Filustrate” Account af the 
Customs, Habits, Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies af tne Raves af 
Mankind throughout the World, By H. 8. HUTCHINSON, J.W. 
Grecory, and R. Lypexxner, Assisted by Eminent Specialists. 
With 648 illustrations. New York; D. Appleton and Co,, 1993. 
584 pp..8°. ($5§.00.) 

This handsome book ia just what its name imports, a popular ac- 
count of the peoples of the earth illustrated by hundreds of phato- 
graphs. The. motive for ite production is a mew one in ethnology, 
namely, that the most profitable markets for British wares may, in the 
fierce comp etitions of the day, he found in places which are now the 
darkest corners of the earth, “The half-clothed savage, just emerging 
from the brute condition, is @ human being capable of education, in ihe 
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hear future, into a customer for British trade and a contributor to the 
world's wealth.” There is more of this-ingenuous talk: The reader on 
the Western Hemisphere will smile when he finds the mighty inroads 
on English commerce alluded to as “ pin-pricks inflicted on the long 
limbs of Greater Britain by Continental rivals." Two characteristics 
of this sumptuots volume are most noteworthy: (1) the nearly seven 
hundred pictures are photogravures, far more trustworthy in ethnology 
than any drawing can be; and (2) since the authors regard these many 
peoples in all continents as coming patrons of British trade, they trent 
them fairly, not grotesquely, and present always fine types of each. 
In a treatise devoted to the disparagement of mankind it is easy to see 
how, on the other hand, the scene would utterly change, and the races 
would not know themselves, 

The authors start out from the Malayo-Polynesian area, travel 
westward through Asia to Africa and Europe, and end with the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It would be easy to criticize the scientific statements 
of the work, but science is disclaimed. and you have only to take their 
word and enjoy one of the handsomest picture galleries of humanity, 
whose authors are in love with their kind. O. T. Mason. 


Food: ts Search, Capture, and Preparation, By Wavren E. ROTH. 
(North Queensland Ethnography Bulletin No. 3.) Bnsbane: 
igor, 4°, 

This publication is a Queensland government document presented to 
the Houses of Parliament. Mr Roth has an office similar to that of our 
Indian Commissioner, having the title “ Northem Protector of Abo- 
rigines, Queensland.” In giving an account of food among the native 
Australians, he has followed somewhat the Metres amd Oueries of the 
Anthropological Institute in London, The captions of his chapters 
are: Meals, Middens, Foot in season, Preparations for cooking ¥ege- 
tables, Preparations for cooking meats, Cooking, Water, Minerals, 
Plants, Ants, Bees, Other insects, Grubs and caterpillars, Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Fish, with the various methods of capture—such as transfix- 
ing, puddling the water, poisoning, bobbing, fish-hooks, hollow logs 
basketsand cages, fish nets, stone dams and weirs, bush fences, movable 
fences, harpoons, and spears. 

Paragraphs are devoted to different animals 
the method of capture, closing with sections on cannibalism and nar- 
cotics, Nearly every one of these piltagraphs is a litth monograph on 
one of the humble industrial processes of the Australians, and forms a 
part of the chapter-on human activities for each special topic. 

O. ‘T. Mason; 


with a description of 
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Head-hunters: Black, White, and Brown, By Avrren C. Happon. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1901, 426 pp., 32 pls., 40 figs., 6 maps, 8". 

The preface of Dr Haddon's book is a charming recital of the way 

in which anthropologists are made, In this case a young Cambridge 
student went to Torres straits to explore coral reefs, and wound up by 
otganizing an expedition for the thorough study of the peoples. The 
present volume is far greater than its title, for it is by no means a mere 
recital of blood-curdling decapitations. The variously colored head- 
hunters are Papuans, Indonesians, and Malays, and we have here ac- 
counts of journeyings among them by Dr Haddon, accompanted by Dr 
W. H, R. Rivers, physiological and experimental paychologist ; Dr C. 
S. Myers, student of audition and of the music of the natives; Mr W. 
McDougall, assistant in experimental psychology; Mr Sidney H- Ray, 
a recognized authority on Melanesian and Papuan languages; Mr An- 
ihony Wilkin, photographer and student of architecture, of land tenure 
and transfer, and of sociology; and Mr C. G. Seligmann, who would 
give attention to native medicines and diseases, and economic plants 
and animals, From each of these and as the result of his labors will 
come a volume of special interest, Meanwhile Dr Haddon’s head- 
hunters, with their upper stories yet upon their shoulders, will live for 
us and lead 1s all about the little islands lying between Queensland and 
New Guinea, through British Papua and Sarawak, or northwestern 
Borneo. We shall measure their bodies and their minds; write down 
their speech and lore; examine their industries on the land, on the 
water, and in the water; enjoy with them their amusements and simple 
esthetic productions; see for ourselves the working out of soctal prob- 
lems in birth, marriage, family life, secret organizations, government, 
head-hunting, war, peace, and the last act; finally, their way of solving 
the problems of life, of the universe, and of the world to come. There. 
is not a tiresome or superfluous page in the Mead-Aunters, and the 


publishers have also our praise for a handsome and honest book. 
0, T. Masox. 


Das Anonyme Wirterbuch, Tapi-Deutsch wnd Deutsch-Tups, von JULIUS 
PLATZMANN:, Af it aner Aarte dea Amasonenitrom, Leipzig: B. 
G. Teubner, rgor. xxxii, 642 pp., map, 9’ 

This is a hew edition or remodeling by Dr Julius Platzmann of an 
ald Tupi-Portuguese lexicon published im 1795 at Lisbon, Portugal. 
This lexicon, now exceedingly rare, purports fo be the first part of a 
* Portuguese-Brazilian Dictionary,” and consists of seventy-nine pages 
in double colamns, ‘The second part, as promised in the prologe of the 
first, has never appeared, or if it did, no trace of it is left, Platzmann 
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has translated the Portuguese definition of each vocable into German 
and has added to many of the terms the necessary explanations [rom 
geography, natural history, popular superstitions, and whatsoever cise 
he thought needful to make the signification clear. Many words had 
to be translated or transcribed, from the meaning suggested by their 
etymology, into the terms correspanding to them in the literary German, 
as for instance: maracayméAdra, “eine Hexe": real meaning, “eine 
pewaltige Meisterin der Zauberinstrumente” (p, 128), From this first 
part Dr Platzmann has reconstructed the second by placing the German 
word first and interpreting it with the corresponding Latin vocable ; 
for example; “Franzose, ein Gallus, Tapdy fags,” “ Bestandtheile, 
Eine weisse, Haga," ~ Femndliche, Nation, Tupdy." Light is cast on 
several obsctire words by the addition of Guarani terms corresponding 
to therm, and although Guarani is a dialect of Tupi spoken thousands 
of miles from the Tupinambd (which is the name of the Tupt dialect 
treated in the anonymous dictionary), they explain one another wonder- 
fully well. The Tupinambd are a Tupr tribe known from the earliest 
South American exploration. Their home is south of Pard and east of 
the lower Tocantins river. The fact that their habitat lay near the 
mouth of the great Amazon was the reason that the Tupinambé dialect 
was adopted by the majority of Brazilian tribes asa means of common 
intercourse, and later on it also became a medium for Jiterary compo- 
sition, for instruction, and for promoting Christianity, 
A. 5. GaTscHert. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Connpuctep avy De ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


GENERAL 

Anthony (R.j Modifcations maeculaires 
conmecutiver & dee varintlons csouses 
d'origine vongénitale ow bresenatigee 
chez un renard, (Bull, ec Mem. Soc 
d'Anthr. de Parts, 1901, v4, 1 490- 
to5,) Treats, with forurés, Of Ve jective 
tevely i of the distal extremity of 
the ff it (right forefoot) ane short- 
ening: ae free portion of the calia- 
neu (left fisreisot) In a fox, and their 
relation to the murphogeny of the mus- 
cles im general, The 1 sathor thinks 


that a muscle may incresre its power 


hy augmenting the quality of it cone 
iractile curinn Maas arena varying. tts 
volume, The smuldipiication of the 
constitutive Bbers of the muscle and 
not the increase of each in volume may 
. lain the augmentation of ouscul 
ume in athletes, ete. The modifi- 
cations of volume due to certain 
logical conditions ate also  brintly 
considemd, to the discussion follow- 
ing, F, Regnailt pointed cut that a 
weipht-lifter, a disk thrower, etr., have 
large: muscles than a _ laborer 
can perform & 
in a unit of time, b 
accomplishing the same umber 
kilagrammeters ina tiny ; dock-lalne- 
ers, rertitnre etc,, whose musches are 
not oe accomplish an enormous 
aumber of kilogrammeters im a day, 
hut cannot make suddenly a considera- 
Rie ettart the Test bicoers toe works 
ativue’ are and casily 
thrown: the Beet the | the Meyeltat is mol 
«0 developed ax that oe the professional 
pane 8 ai 


cles cand the bah aie raked ate 

ject the authors do. not 
cairn i exercise urbe 

i telaemete a forthcoming boo 

by M. Kegranit and BM. feo 


Asoulay (Dr) 


Le muste pt | 
we de Ia Societe athens 


(fhid., , 327-330.) Brief 


| 


Bateson (W.) 


he 
the husband, eres, 


es heen 


cont work for the Enonoerapees Mie 
sent. There are now 331 phonograms 
collected for am] main by the 
Museum, besides a eet of 54 qe (16 
relate wo Chinese eis eale rest io 


rope 22 lan 
resented, in rere 20, in Africa 34, 
Americas 2, In Oceania 1.. See also 
436-434. 
Heredity, differentia- 
tion, and other conceptions of biology, 
etc, (Proc. K. ripe aint wat 

x, tg3—20s,) A cism of Pro- 
leant Ke Peanion' ‘s recent discumion of 
homotypeela. Mr Bateson bolle that 
“the resemblance we eal! heredity may 
be a spacial case of the phenomenan af 
symmetry, Mach of essor 

aon's work relates fo #eretafdy rather 
than to eelview. 


Beeton (Mary) anf Pearson(R.) On 


the inheritance of the duration al life, 
ani cn the jeviadvonth of matural selection 


the follow! 
That the elder ast, Rives al a family 
live ppg longer than the yout. 

tion of life ie sen oy 
by eliber the ages uf death 
tives or their present ages 
tol widowhood sg 

on ther present 

ipo waly 0g Beer caia iva. 
wt tment 


P BeeMe fo 






but on the age at 

Inheritance is stronger int 
the same 24. 
Dee in) Bae to 
lb are sersibl ‘more variable in 
their age at death than men, With 


ive than othoes 
Se iy a work in man, and |e « 
factor in $0 to.Bo per cent. of 
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Bellacei (G.) Collezione paletnologica 
eal eaniareea Bellacci im Perugia. | 
(Arch. p. WAntrop.,. Firenze, 190, 
XXX}, 299-312.) Account of origin, 
develupment, and present condition of 
the Bellucci palethnological and ethnm various clements in 

loleal collection at Perugia. ied bone, malar bones, upper and. lower 

allection consists of a ehcrical pl jawbones, nasal bones, ear, ¢ic,,—from. 

cntclogtcal, a paletbnlogial and sad 4 birth onwards. Dafface agrees with 
palethnographical-cthnographical sec- Holl in thinking that the heasty and 
tion, and contains a Alessi SOME 30, + ugliness of the luman face are condi- 
ooospecimens. The frstsection consists tioned in the firt place hy its bony 
of specimens of rocks and fossils found parts, The soft parts may give = tom- 
in deposits where evidences of human porary beauty to an ugly countenance, 

i Were 4 ered, The second which years or dittases coon 7 

(the richest) consists chiefly of speci- The bong structure, on the Cuiiae 

mens from the various prehistoric peti- may case the face to retain its beauty, 

— A Te ted eee even io old age. 

ie Section om 
besides the well-known oollec- os (T.) Ow ary Calms se 
tions of ancient and modern Italian forme tarsi : 
prices en a others from all over abe iene) (Anat Peer aye lich Lola 
world) a collection of ancient anil brat 
modern Iialian er. eet domaris, A af certain peculiarities of ihe boury pete 


(Arch. f. oa) ne if a mol, 
XXVil, feats with consid. 
erable: (ictall (enc néenyoda of warsous is 


veatizationsa} of mephta dl t and 
rei se 2 oe ete Uta 


“hibliogray thie pote” t= ture of the foot. The mealitend abt 
412 gives the utles of Fe eatin and paracunciform bones art ibowem 
by the author relating to helio to be new. also the other peculiarity 
and to the ethnology of Um noted, 


Fischer (E.) Zar Kenntnis dea Primor- 
dialcraniums der ett (Thid., g10- 
407.) Gives revalts of study of an 

1902, #. &, X¥.i-<.) General discus. embryonal skall of a Cerropithecns cpm 

sen, The author concludes that “ the meg, with cor of human Los 

racy sony. be tebatad | al skull. De Fisher agrees with. 
a study of th bility and of rhe Schwalbe in holding that tle eel 
correlations of the constituent elements ef ape anil man hed «a road interecebatal 


Boas (F.) The relations foo thr vari. 


ability © of organisms and that of their 
constituent claments. (Science, N, ¥,, 





of organ ee Ths. study of physiolug- ik sara 

opical variations thatelu. | Galton (F.) The possi 
cidate corlaton will, therefore, he a sph lo oars = 
moat powerful factor in the dliscussicn ditions of tow and eatinane 
of the problem of variahility.” This | Sei. Mo., N.¥_, 190m, LX, orien 
eager tiat a Viecow: | Among the tne caer! 
w s for the clue for the lest Hw tate on of qualitics 
of ih enpaeds in the study ® Be cellular Seales vara or ies 


Cabibbe G.) Tl process lenoiden 
a ceattdin : raitial: alleseas teterisen 


re Lact a Salle ‘thei varil ordinl a 

mammileri, aul or. Jens, igor, 

XX, 1-95.) Com with 

8 text-figures, of sale ned 

com in eats nok obec aumstenle fei ix 

evidently, the author thinks, an anomaly 

ol tele ti, bahar pe -— more 

common in sire aod the men 

tally and phyrisa " heriy neckone ; alee more 
thon in women, and in 

adults than in the young. 

Dafiner (F.) Anthropologische Heit 

ter Kenntnls der Gesichtshildun 


cor, rns lie ike oma 
ert Hl like tio like, 
correlation bee 
and sn 
never been 7 
mtntation of aroeed moER..p 
loss, existing activities, 
author holiis, among other 
"the brains of the vation 
higher of our classes. 

5 thesia be ciaaes Ww 8 
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Cralton—Careent aniaeat, 


gain for the mation to bey them al the 
a af many temndred ar some theusanuds 
nile per head.”"—Farr's estimate 
ed valoc of an Esers lablorer's baby 
waa £53 Galton estimates the value of 
hie x The grt gain that corte 
Agu in : ia The gre 

cana throw tse ae the 
Huguenots would em ‘Scand to 
what che would detive fats an anoual 
addition of a few hundred children of 
the classes Wand x,” But goch angus 
teeta Pain Ye WN rT 
The segregation of habiteal criminals 

anu the denial to them of 
+; reproduction are [a Galton. 
plomas, aod ehute pressure 
. make the best marry the beat, the 
increase of voluntary and public activi- 


Hes to euch endl, ote., are also advo- | 


cated, Secalso Mafery, London, mor, 
LEIV, 039-065. 


(A.) Sur le similiiwle des dents 
de Thomme et de quelques. Beinen 
Anth ; root, MI, st3- 
E26.) Continued esi tt, g3-1o8. De 
Cubes, ita is ir fictatin, poe the dental 

ol anth- 
ropes an een to those of the lower 
and higher paces of man, The author 
nace iblen eee “in their dentition the 

thropomorphic: | 
the quadrupeds of the tawn of the 
aryem than they do from other sais 
of the present time,” Moreover, we 
“must atmit’ that we do not 3 ithe 
mn.” have come the animale nearest 
i} man,” 


Gi; (E. HW.) Materiali paneer stadia 
della “Eta della »pletra' 


ine olla nin el ale (ogee 


pf Firenre, igor, XXXI, 10- 
ice ay elaborate te dessipt ar 
t pi teat-figures ens, 

ET divisions) of His value: 

Tons ie Wdi= 

ie eo mera ngg ones 


fay, ‘The nucleus of the Gig- 
foli collections wel Bone Weapons, 
etc., from the pate ig of Formoas, 


given the anthor while a stulent gp am 


fuxiey in London in 1863, 

4 collection: Lalo nnnd erecmrsk ~ 
wes begun in 1893, Exrope 
represented chicft rehistome im- 
plements and a pe oy modern 


Mone implements stil] in mee. Asia te | 


differ in ey | 


Helm (0.) 





fairly well represented considering the 
the scarcity of Asiatic lithic nla 
iments it mtecumns, From Africa there 
are wearily 1,000 imens. The chic! 
of tbe article is devoted to Austral- 
asia. etnies A, Livesets oes) ad 
Melance toe san an 
America, Sig Keraiee takin 
41-149 and the gat pares pita By 
The of the collection relating to 
America is particularly rich and im- 


portant. 


Goren a ey Des caractéces de I'évola- 
t 


la repression des. soci¢tes, 
es et Mem Soc. d'Anihr, de 
gor, v* an he a41-$58.) Gen- 
eral iliscussion of Sel ea rogressive and 
ve character of human socie- 
ties. Among the topica treated ace: 
Definition af iets primitive peo- 
ples, the physical midirw, the soctal 
ilies, subjective iyrannies, survivals, 
tiiwconelam, Accoring tothe author: 
When man is content to Sher himself 
to his enviremment, he: ; when 
he adopts hia environment ‘to ‘hie needs 
he ia perfectitie. The less he isa slave 
af his environment and the more he ts 
able te transform it, the more advanced 
ig man in evolution, The history of 
hua is the atod 
trowel ons of the ] 
mociial environments. The : a 


hess srapaetice to man's ability 
te Pe his intellectual, morl, and 


vocial eviicw as well us his physical. 
Chemische Untermchi 


von Rernstein-Perlen aua alten Tempel: 

ftuinen Habyjooiens and aus Grabern 

ltaliens, sowie Verfahren fur Bestim- 
r Remote 


insdtire im Bernstein. 
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Hele — Continual, _ | 
are also erg The Babylonian beaite 


Of muocinite or - amber, 


keem to 
(kewlae ales thoes from Ite Italy, 


Herman(Q.) The Pangigksit der Fisch. 


zaune und Fischrensen. (Mitth. d_ 
anihrop, Ge in Wien, toot, XEXI, 
ast) Discusses, with 25, tex 
form and construction of fish 7 
traps, Rsheweirs, etc, a respect. fo 
their catching pose and the way the 
fish come in to kept pruoners The 
most primitive fish-weir, the anthor 
thinks, fe the rersrefeer of the Mag- 
yare (uted also by the Koumaniara}, 
Catching fish by mead of welfs oF 
wickerwork aparatos belongs to the 
earliest pericd,—more primitive aro the 
methods of catching fish by meane of 
the human iy anil its members 
("driving fish,"'e, p._ as ag Lig 
the women even now in parte of THun- 
'). Another interesting fish-trap is 
Kusslan mloite.. The Chinese 
fib thane have sme peculiarities a 
their own, while the Japanres 
very complicated as asepete 9 with 
some.of the others. 


Holl (M,) Motart’ aOhr, Eine anatom- 


Ische Studie, (Ibid, r-12.) In this 
article, with 4 text- ‘figures, the quthor 
dissneties the ear uf Morar, which, 
from. the wt Saltbarp, fas heen the Muazart 
Museum at Salt bertt recug. 
hired as ray The conclusion 
reached ja that "there is here no ques- 
thon of o Sov nt een or of a lower 
development of the car, hut of & Taric- 
ta) formation, Ae individual variation 
of the concha, which wpecial peculiarity 
of form, instead of betog termed * des. 
cient comcha,” aight be calle the Mo. 
mattcar.’"’ ‘This peculincity seeme to 
have been present in the led; ear only 

af both father anil son, 


alert a Mer inttiances ‘of. com. 


of the malar bone, wiih 
Lise tacotenlate lividion, (Amer. 


Nat., | , OR, XXXVI, =j 
After historical | introducthon heat 


details of tren cakes (on 
wn white WHEN, one ee an 
ancient biviston. On man) of complete 


maar division, On pages 290-201 are 
Wing the nl 
salar divi vision tx ne 
mn) examined 
ave Dayo It w by Dr 


4 appear that par- 


tal taller divicice by Mech mcr = 
mon with Todiens than with Whites fr 
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ray of all in chikdsen, The Peravi- 
ana and the southern Utah Cliff 
Dwellers exhibit. this the 
most,—it did not occurin any of twenty 
Australian and Polytiesian <loille ox 
anine!). In mammals below man ma- 
lar jncieares are very rare. The paper 
fs accompanied by 25 text-ligures, 


sro! le M.) ‘The descent of man. 
(Pop. Sci: 


Mo. N,V... 1goa, x, 965- 
6, ) General inca 62 Be ‘a. 
humans pirotaty é,—the guperinitty of 
Asher _coneleted ia the ae- 
Uintion of Qualities oocrpae 
MN an enviroment which enabled him 
to widen the range of hie fuod-choioe,” 
The anther holds thet “* the 
ce re iicngin epapind the apes in 
ntlo. Malaysia, g: eaten tio ar 
ried, and arrived in remote regi 
the earth before the Hepatic 
—the dispersion of ! rumah rane be 
Ing coincident with the Tce age, The 
lines of probable Manis wi en also 


her thoes la ! opal fore ethno 
at ** Pt 
reo saigrabed ae song ‘ei ines 
men 118 o 
Laie mgr by the clitnale climate d . 

raphy of the toes mer ioila, 

Wire af least t hs 








Kiellén (k.) Om Astthis ap 2emsy 
(% met, Stock al, 0 xx! keble AN ele } 
A general discossion of ** 


titenihen, Vise upon Frceeeete H. 
van Schwerin's Om Euite ols slike te 


fugighet inthe Jandy Ueto Ar 


for tho. The site apritardics 


the asa of varigiths cunut. are 
pointed out, together with Peers 


within the same race. Natural environ- 
ment and racial idsposition are sdis- 


a. ‘The nvost anti: 
hthe wiles aiid tte whe Alliage 


ef Bure and Celebes, who are forbidden 


on pain of death te approach the sea 60 
ier oste bear the roar of the waves. 
The Hove of Apri ag str not fond 
of the sea like kitemen of the 

fix. The Kramer of Idicae espacio 


have learned the art, their ancestors 


brawls heer | land negroes. The Atel- 
ans diflered trom the Tontens of old 


Kraus M 
(A), Maseo Etnogratico-peloo 


im 6s Frome. 
(Areh. per Hasire Firenze, iqet, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 33: 
Ku | brief sketch of their character from 
wa mar) Brief account of the: ancient Egypt to the present. 

ras thnographic ~ Prychol rcsen 
Musical Museum in Florence w. “a wan religion el pay lop or pocsoad (Ball ot 
catalogue of tindecal instruments and Mem: © oh, d’ Anthr, de Paris, 1901, 
*P) rasa ee pox than roan) in the 3, 11, 465-491.) The anthor dis- 


collection. Asia 15, 
ssea (with 3 text-fource) the oui- 
Auvtralasia and Polveeda by 28, Africa Sra MGie de i ; ali matt and tts 


by 32, Europe by 870, and America by ramifications, its Ww carly 
2G specimens. The Kraus collection | = Christianity, its: choix be eke. The pen- 
has already been of great ser service to dant af the phallus, the author thinks, 
“uilents of the histury af is the triangle (eymbolic of the pubic 


Krause (E.) Zur her Cre. age Rat- region of the female), and in: the dimguw 


mabece Hlicher Skelet:- both are united, In India the triangle 
om ‘cies B Broschwg., r90%, 1901, is aloo the symbol of the rina ye bela 

pon ngbraty.) Interesting discna- cost, too, M. Lejeune woo 

sion, with bibliographic references, of from the reverse aspect of the “eet 


uuee. Paging to the comsidermtion 
of sex and the nude in art, the author 
treats in peneral terma the ancient and 
Christian teas on these sab sabjecta, noting 
‘that while in the East religion has 
gained from the contemplation of the 
sex- beautiful, in ihe Occident it has 
low not a lithe The reaaalisings part 
al the aur discusses the question of 


tad centration to the. you 


the coloration (red) naturally or arti- 
ficially of the tones of prehistoric skele- 
tons, “The colaration ja the finds at 
Brinn, des Hantaux, Mas-d! Azil, Ag- 
nani and Klein-( : to. ine 
dicate intentional shirepenrtel ig! in the last 
(wo tuset with cinnabar, This paper 
ehonld he read in conmmection with Dr 
Hirdlitka’a arudy of red coloration in 
ne Avstrican Anthropelagint (tot, N. 






ol hes 


neration to the young, @ pro- 

ba TS-755): cedure of which M. Lejenne is heartily 
Kretschner ( J) Das Mirchen von in favor. 

laubart, (Mitth, 4. anthrop. Ges. in Lesshaft (P.) Das Handgelenk dex Men- 


Wien, 1901; xxxt, 62-70.) Discusses schen. (Anat. Ans. jem. 1901, XX, 


the French, aa Sicilian veriene in 


eee the relations of the Bloe- 
Mitrchen to ar nse nt dare fulk- 
seng. ete, “The Stynan folk “Es 


war ¢inmal ein Rittersmann, * with 
the children's _ Son hased upon the 
tame theme. Annun «maz ani 


einem Stein, ae Swabia it appoart as 
“Bertha and the Robber,”—are referred 

to, amd resemblances of 1 i 

spread European ballad to ue 

beard tale indicated, Like many of 
the versions of the ballad, the. Perrault 

Hinebeard tale has originated ‘* throwgh 
the contamination of two diferent stor- 
ie,—2- ¢ of the demon of the lower 
world, aod « tale of murder living in 
folk-song and folktale.” No auch pag? 
cular individwal as —Seesantetceant is 
commemorated. The author se 
with Hofmann as to the m 
term “ Bluebeard,” and motes th 
East Provsian story makes it i ideaan: 
batgured."* 

Lacassagne (A. Papier 0 
fois et le mtdecin au ux® slécle. (Rev. 
Scientif., Paris, rgor, 4" &, XVI, 193- 
204.) “This Frave Dye ‘medicine and the 
physician past and present includes a 


Lewy (H.) Daa ¥ 


Lombroso tr). 
de | 


420-440.) 
eth vtace of the ib}ect. 

lnest im Aberglau- 
ben. (Ztechr, d. Ver. f. Volkakunde, 
Berlin, 1907, x1, 462-69.) Traces the. 
bess (letting the mother- 
Cit a fy away) in connection with the 
finding of a ints neat to the cal 
admonition m Devt MXIT, ‘. 


a defn intshowe obietthra 
i peichict. (Arch. p. | 
Antrop., Firenge, mgt, 2X20, Or= 


jl4 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [> try dy EQO8 
Luparo—Cretinnecd, 
424.) ‘The wuthor concludes that * the 
perchic processes consist of dynamic 
dilatations obtained by means of the 


the hore in More ons the calt of 
the dead ng the topics: hepooe 
eted ace: The Sr bbe a4 

rifice; the relation of the the hone 0 io 


iyetemmtic co-andination of internal apirit-phenomena, thy home @5 on 
coties which correspond symbolically to omen-animal, the hadstless horse, the 
external reality, to the needs and hore aa and carrier to the 
gers of the organism, 10 the reactions other world, the while peat geste 
of which it is capable." 3 


vou Loschan (F.) Schédei aus Guate- | 
mitla. Massai-Latd onl New. Briten- 
Hien, (Wert. d. Berl, Ges, f Anthr.. 
1907. 285.) Dir von Luschun exhitited 
to the Society a-deformed skull) from 
attention with an index of 124, = pot. 
= actions (20%) com.) Mazi kul), 
@ skull from New Pritam with un- 





| Netri iF.) Identificasione re fovere 
Sitema daitiliwespico, (Atl d, Soc 
Rom, di Antr., ‘be [4 gos). vit tai— 
123.) Resumes ‘a recent 


fenaily large pre-omsal foes. repeirt on Sees renner of recidivisws 
Magnanimi (R.) Sulla superticie del (Buenos Aires, 1901). advocating the 

corpy Sri “ie d. Soc, Room. di finger-print method, 

Aatr., 1907 [I VIO, 1t4=t20.) Ln Tint o- um. (Folk 

this article, with 3 tables of wicamnre. | OteS And queries on totomieme | (Fol 


ments, the author discusses the calcula. 
tion of the auporficios of the human 
body. its relation to stature, weight, 
age, and sex. The previous work of 
Mesh, Fubini and Ronchi, Miwa and 
Stoeltaner is referred to briefly, The | 
aubjects studied were popils of the 


Lore, Lond,, 101, XU, aga.) A 
guclionnaiee veith 2 Reich The 
ntroducrion defines and describes to- 
femism generally, 

Nuttall (GH. F.) The pelle a7 


ee for blood im relation to nailogica 
lheation. (Proc, Roy. Ser., Pen, 


Royal Naval Academy at Leghorn ( ‘ KIX, 150-153, ) ease the experiments 
mien Al see) and a ue Military of the author, "the only bloods which 
a 


(ti-t9 years}, Dr ve a reaction similar to that of hun 


Magnanimi uses a special formula of 
his own and compares the results with 
those obtained hy abe Mita-Stneltener 


process. 


Mayet ([..) Usher Hypertrichosis jumbo. 
sactalis ond ihre Anflassone als cin 
ee |(Merkms 1) von “nL tian. 
(Ve : Berl. Ge. f. Authe. - igor, 
Seen) Discurers, with © text. “fig 


loods have been the bloods of differ- 
ent species of monkeys, "“—the reaction 
ie different only in degree, monkey 
hit Mise ten a feebler reaction than 
bl with the antl-serani. for 
cosas blood. In the case of the Now 
World monkera the reaction ia les 
sang than with the Old Melosh 
re pe tthe Hapalice Poneto be least uf 






! Meee tested), Satta 
tumtaooacral hspenita Pteals x de! think it may be possible 10" determi 
cited by the author is that of » waman racing ders of mat,” so that-wes 
in Lyons, France, who was undouiy. | °° ager seed to depend solely. w 
edly = degenctate. Hypertrichosis morphological harachers Ios the 

be tee bee retarieal aa "oo entiation of apeci 


sriabasatcal degenerative stigma,” 


Nystrém (A) nas die, Formenveriin- 
ane Mortillet (Pa) pk pati ee id 


erungen its menschlichen Sohidels 


de Gabriel pute : und deren Uruchen, aa Belton wur 
Mdm. Soe. d'Anthr. de ere Teo Ravsenlehre, (Arch. f 

tte # Th, mere ) aes We, NG, VEL, 317-3303) 
y¥ 1 1858 ni suns TMs secrmnd part of Dr N 

fen backs te nerd rae rOviews. otc text-iil ont, ‘ass 


with 22 
ethan seonogeap ical of the dependone 
7 position iupan vfesnions anil 
pen transport at the various wtadia 
of human culture, the inflvence af do- 
Mestic animals, etc, Upright and bent- 


von caer Das Pied bn 
lenglauben wen Toneokeate (Zische a 
Wer. f. Volkskonde, seta 1j0t, Xi, 
40-420.) First part ol an Gaiey on 
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i ystromt—Contimund, 
over positions at work must exercise 
come tnfiuence mpan the farm af the 
ekuil,— mut ox hte mates 4 ar- 
row. maki ng, the kneeling or sy 
tronsmith of central Africa, t thee ancient 
Egyptinn ot the plow, the megres of 
Guinea ¢rinding qaire, the jinrikeha- 
man of Japan, the Berber and bis fam- 
ily en reper, the Kanlixch heretman, 
the Assyrian king in his chariot with 
convey following, the Lapp fo his aled. 
the innumerable workmen of today at 
their machines, are made to furnish 
evidence for the author's theory of the 
production: of Hvedity * postion and bra- 
chycephaly of Wen and 
exertion of seoatlen: Dr 
Nystriim sore = ssomameeion between the 
nie of means of transport (horace, sleds, 
etc.) and brachyeephal 


ample certain: eee ‘the Lapp, | 
ote., bot meets dif FA when he comes 


to the Chinese and the Eskimo. Some 
of the brachycephaly of eastern Europe 
aticient Se fined he attributes to 
witeptead tae of the lorve, sleds, cur- 
rings, etc, Artificial ‘deformatians 
have, of course, counted for sonething. 


Paul-Boncour ((i.) Etwle des modifi- 
cations lettiques coneécutives a 
hemi dale infant ile. (Bull, et Mem. 
“Ac “Auth, de Pars, gol, ¥* 55 
332-395.) This second section 
‘ma ef the homers (chile 
anid culitus, The diseased erus is 
slemlerer, more rounded (anterior edge 
less promiasal) with less voluminous 
rugesitios, narrower and shallower ole- 
reties cavity. less tendon, ote, De 
tails of the condition of ihe humen 


stutliol are given, Tho olecranic per, 


{oration is due to mechanical couse. 


Pearson {K.} On the inheritance of the | 


characters in man. (Iroc. Roy. 
Sec, Lond, Lxix, t3-t36,) Ase 
reault of very elaborate observations of 


iysical characters in al 105 
ies (fnther, mother, wi, | ber) 

and icoa pairs of brothers, Profesor 
Peaton concludes that the mental 


y the same manner a4 the phy 
ag and “our mental ond moral 
nature is, quite as much as our physic 
natere, the outcome al bi 
factors," See also Beeton (M.} 


Pigorini pi | , 
Koom. (Arch, p. Ante. . 
ce Hol, XXXi, Sissi Brief 





fy), racion,. | 


Museo Preistorico od Et- | 
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account of the origin and present con- 
dition of the Prebivtoric Ethnographic 
Museum at sami founded by the au- 
thor im 1375. t the eth- 
noyraphic tslleetions of the Musetm 
e the pal ological (those al 
Italy firat, then other countries}, The 
re material is arranged geo- 


$) Die Skelet-Entwickelung 
Piarsek-{ ) Dis et 


1” 


tiaintained that 


der Idicten. (Verh. d. Berl. 
Authr., 1907, 395-345.) ‘Treats, with 
re best-fSigures (from Rontgen pictures), 


of the skeletal development of hiiots, 
with particular reference to the hand. 
i 


The: subjects number 10, ol 
the majority were ca. seven year old. 
As the result of bis careful peti 
are las ae concludes: That in 
eg ses growth in height, 

no sige ut : anlage" exists, 
but rather’ a icker 
ory ; Lgep re sharply 

cretin mt 

in me esor Rudlt Virebon 
san to aay that herer 

sot tes ceinom vee dime to 

remature hostosis Go @ , 

AKAs waar ‘tie hard ray eats Vn 
that the liar ** cretin. wae due 
toa afl parr the basis of the skull, 


indnced by pretunture synostors 
Reghlis (E.) 


Ii Museo Nariotale a’ 
in Firenze. (Arch Be 
re irenrs, Igor, EX, G- to. 
The aiiona) Anthropalogica) Moseum 
in Florence’ wae founded in | 
fs f im Italy. The catalogae anna 
| material now mumbers 4,416 

and ee ul the ethnological 8,014 spect: 


ectict uf 79 New 
. La Parkinson's él! ial the 


Britain skulls. Of the et 


following deserve rticular mention 
The collection of Capt , Cock ‘ede 


: th Heccarisd 
eee ection from Nove Onin: n- 
ea: the Pieggin collection af abo ot 
and ormunests from the opper Nil 
region; the Siberian collection af Som- 
Nias: the urkoman collection: 
the de Laugier collection from Arabiay 
the collection; ~" 


Gantal collection { Abyssinia; the 
di nem 
Porri-Hront Mexican collection: the del 
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R 





> cast (F.) 


Sia 


ima— (cone. 

ara collection from the Gran Chaco: 
the Sclreidel collection (rom Australasia, 
Melanesia, Polynesia; the Seton-Kart 
collection from the Wadi-el-Shelk, ev. 
The list given on page 17 of Italian anid 
foreipm scientiic men who have vis 
the the Aiuseom or taken advantage ol 
its collections for their investigations, 
shows to what ose it lok been rut, 
The" Indian Musemm " jin, simce 1551, 
been under the contrel of the Sallonal 
Anthropological Museum. 


Collezione osteologica di E. Re- 
lia ity Firenze, bid., 265-270, ) 
he Regilia outeolopical collection in 
Florence consists of the skeletons of 
terrestrial vertebrates, muacinabs, hrs, 
reptiles, and ainphibians, and is the best 
of ite kind in Ttaly. both as to manner 
of preparation and number of speci- 
mens, Many distinguished naturalists 
have consulted it for their stodies fy 
is the result of more than 14 years al 
labor and sacrifice on the part of Dr 
von, It isa museom for ihe = 
ternary fauna and of preat value 
to ud palethnologist, : 


< ato 4 deux nez et 
Je polyzciame teratologique. (Ball. et 
Mém. Soc. d’Anthr le Faris, t901, 
Vea, UL, 399-937.) ‘Wriel account af ry 
woran (otherwise formal, intellizent, 


aged 52 af death) with two noses.—the | 


is in the Montpellier Museum, 
The case in “a rhinodym vanety of 2 
eplanchnodym monster.” These mon. 
a eae more or less com- 
plete m two om —twa 
primitive Individasls fuse mu one, 
Although having but one brain this 
monster originate! from two embryos. 
Teratology b as evidently comethin = 


ay to the mpirititie philosophers s 
the Shaves the ego, The paper has 3 3 


Paar dg condyle et oA muscle 
Se 
400.) ‘Treats I renee re (cra. 
nium of hydrocephalous infant), { the 
effects of contact of the condyle and the 
temporal muscle with the akall,—the 
focreased elevation of the glenoid {ross 
in the interjor of the uknll, Tivtacssenes 
diaper pete of the 

nterna! 


temporal fomes by 
i a etc. 


nite 


iliaque et 
du col, (T 377 — 351.) Tt 


with 2 text-figures, of the iliac imprint . 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Roediger (M.) 


Showerman (G. : The 


rome i tan 
nieren 





[%, S04. 1903 


of the femar {ex ee aos ~ tle 
vation, degree, mechan furrun- 
tion, ote.) and the angle of thio Pedaly ot 


the femur (normal and hologscal 
The angle of the. iceoril’ week min 
eben durin: pe th, tutisthe same tn 
acdule ane 

Karl Weinheld. Ge- 
soa ny Far (Ztechr, d, Ver. {, Volks 
unde, Berlin, tot, a, t54- 
Memorial addres ion Frof mite yal 
Weinholil before the Berita Perea ur 
Kecteerece Pe naan 25, tqot, sor 


rm gee gn given a siteoe, ai 
of Wacnaie blicatiom, 1£43- 
1901, including book-reviews, ete. 


. great tosther of 
the gods. (Bull. Univ, Winc,, Mavdi- 
on, tgo3, Phil -Lit. ser., 1, Na. 4, t= 
tio.) In this interesting and valuable 
emay the author aammansecs, with 9 
plates and 2 teat-figures, sur knowledge 
of the “‘ great mother” and ‘her cult 
from ite beginnings in anchent Asia to 


tts thea with the et empire, 
The religious; artistic, and literary a 
pects of the enbject are all considered. 


Simons (Sarah E,) Social assimilation, 


(Amer. T. Sociol, Chi TpO1, FT, 
3-79, 234-275.) These second and 
third sections er . barnes ta 
oe ancient world Greece, 

ome}, in the Midaites Age in Borope 


and in modern titmes by 


Sokeland (H.) On ancient desemers or 


eel jars, (Ann, Rep. Smithson, Tnet. 


ion, Wash, moor, $57-hhy.! 


article, with 29 text-fi is [rans 
lated from the Packaatianee avr Ber- 
altar (eselicha lt far Amther, re for 
1goo. ‘Treats of the steelyard sane 


the ancheut Peyptions, Romans, 
do and other Asiatic peoples, Ger- 
Mans, etc. 
Szawlowsk (].) Pee dy, einige seltene 
Moderns 4 saath et beim 
enschen. (Anat, ena, ayer 
XX, 395-320.) “Treats, Shue totem : 


lites, Of articulating Sida allowing on 

the fourth cervieal vertebra, transverse 

foramina in the filth lumbar vertebra 

and the first sacral vertebra, a peculiar 

Sige the anterior vaitacs of the 
mt coccygeal vertebra. 






hari Re liber die 
Bisse dev weiblichen 


naverhalt 
Korpere (Arch {. Anthr,, Brasehwg, 
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Teumin—Contiened, clay from the cemetery of Molinarro- 
fgor, X¥V11, 379-432.) In the extensive Arbeda in Movers a bird-head handled 
article Dr Teumin gives the results of the cup from Weisenacker in Havaria, a 
Measurements [ Ttems) of 100 women bronee-pail imitated by clay vessel from 
students of the niversity of Zoirich,— Forhde in West Havelland, a flat vessel 
ewtah 47 (Little Russian 3t, Pollsh rh), from. Brand burp, a vessel of unosanl 
92 (Littl Russian 4, Great form from Buchheim in southern Fa- 

pu 20), Polls 14, Lithusnian 1. teria. 


German 4, Arnsenian t,—taken in the 
mimner and fall of rag9. The num- 
hers concerned are too amal] to allow 
of dagmatic conclusions, but some tn- 


teresting differences appear to be in- 
dicnter, 


Thompson (A, H.) The cultural sig- 
nifcante of primitive implements and 
weapon. (Amer, Anti... Chicago, 


ip, XXIV, 37-43) This first part of 
Dr Thompson Ste 2 to deals with ** the 
rifts of bea the wegetal 


ingdom carne ds theater x freie: ete.; of 


trees, which ecoe aoe fs 


life. Thus arse the “tab, the thraw- 
ing-stick, the atciarinekies and like 
Weapoes and jmplements. 
miners) kingdom came stones of vari- 
oud forma ond WJenaitied resily to the 
bani, the flint chip, el€., whence the 

mer, Ihe knife, the atrowhend, 


The animal weld provided bones, 
teeth, horn, cee OO etc., from which 
valuable weapons and implements were 


det Torte O.} Trasfert) ¢ raceardi 
paithici: 1, 7 p gy ao Firence, 
iyo, XxX, a7y-so0.) General die 


cussron of thoughrt-transference and al. | 


ied subjects. The author reports some 
of hia own experiments. 


Variot (G.) L'dlewage ces enfants atro- 
uae r Temple! methodiyue du 
sténlise, (Rev. Scientif., Parv, 
Hoes, bE a, an), Sh 5.) Gives 
or growth in weight of 
preteethel to fed on itarilized milk. 
These figures prove the ability of such 
children to aay eer yh greater 


‘poral weight when well 
and properly fe. 
Voss ( A.) densiperns vou Metall- 


Cie! in turischern Ke- 
ramik. (Verh, it: Bert, Ges, f, Anthr,, 
19Ol, a97-28y,) Discusses, with 11 
text-figunes, the imi{tation of metal ves- 
ecla in the preltistoric pottery all 
Among the examples cited 
are t € itaitition of @  heak-veseel in 


From the | 





siyirswes VR The beard as o test for 


clawihcatlon of raves. (Amer, Antiq., 
Chicago, 1901, XXIV. 53-45.) ‘A trans 
lation of a. cipe 74-77 of Wake's article 
La bards comsidérde comme caraciire de 
race? sablished in the Arewe a” An. 
thrapologie, Parte, 1880, 2° 9.01, 34-77- 
Waitress A.) Sctiidelstativ. (Verh. 

Berl, Ges. f Anthr., tot, 267.) 
Tried account ol astand for skulls de 
vised by Dr Seifert of the Anatomical 
Institute, 


Wein! DD.) ON hic out 


aa antropologi Koen 
stemy. (Rusk. Antrop. 2hur.. 

Moskva, mol, ti, No. 3, 2-125.) 
This elaborate résnme of recent studies 
of the osecous cm of the human 
| with 3 text-figares, 
and the. accompanying bibliography 
(pages 111-125), which (with « few ex- 


ceptions) relates to 1 (oo, ein 


braces 91g titles in all Enropean 


languages. 
Wilson (T.) Lier! des polites 


de fléches, des pointe de lances et das 
couteaux «n ple (Anthropologie, 
Paris. tgo1, XU, 963-294.) ‘Thin arti+ 
ela, {Hustrated with rg plates, classifies 
arrowheads, Tance-potata, and stone 
knives under four large divisions (based 

the general form) with many sal 
atyds dons or classes. The four chiet 
forms.are the leaf-sha the triangu- 
lar, the anculati and the aber- 
rant. Th paper ls Thased 
mare cited study by Dr’ 
in the A’igtort of fae 0, ob. Natisnal 
Afwarwer fot 1397, 


EUROPE 


Addy (5. 0.) Garland slay at Castleton. 
{ Folk-Lore, Lond. 


(got, Xit, 04> 
qo A sumewhat detailed wcconnt, 
with 4 plates. of the ceremony of *" gar- 
Lanil a at the village of Castleton, 
inthe High Peak of Derbyshire Mor- 
oye with a king and a queen 

in womans clothes) par- 


the village to nueriic. after 
eta fade rated te the top 
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Adhd y—Comtinavedt. (Ziche. d, Ver, {, Volkskunde, Berlin, 
the church tower and fixed pon the ine xi, 443-452.) ‘Continued hom 

pinnacles, The tune to which the pro previous mumber. Contains 66 items 
cession moves i piven with notes cn (dialect text ami fiterary German tend- 
the sir known a "' Rowty Tow,” and ering) of folk-betiet, customs and say- 
some Of the words wing to lt The ings -cancerning hitth and Senet 
ceremony resembles that of the " prass childbood, youth and love, courting and 
king" insome parts of Germany, The marriaye, 
intradaction /) 995-407) treats of Balisdoro (A.) 


, Saigo 
the folklore of Castleton in general. y ai. 2 gers oe eetesal 
Adler (M.) Zwel Volkelieder mm dem Pop.. Palermo. 'Torins, lean EX, IQe- 


Geiselthal bei Merseburg. (Ztachr, d. 201.) “These ““ podtical cone 
Ver, CL Volkshondle, Herlin, rout, Xt, eht of some 25 brief fo k-pooma una 
areas! Texts af two folk-sanga, one ratiety ad topics, frat Hivers parte of 
of which seems historically baser upon the region of Verona (from Pacengo 
the suicide of an unfortunate girl some chiefly). Some prayers and lollalies 
yo year ago, The author Casitas it it are incloled. A number of the verses 
“on Wi Bay cite ake # origi are satirical, 

nate, Hive on, ay their nit nuance, | 

preserve the knowledge of events unre- (Thi d, senate) | Sirus ee: 
mecsbered bry efficial documents, seuse” poem From os region of Ver- 

Amalfi bre Norse th te in “Te- pare wilh: sare explanatory notes, 

gintio, Prov, di Swlermno, (Arch, py |. } Habitagte arbana, (Porti- 
sid dh Trad, Pop,, Palerme-Torino, eatin “mitt wedl L9ol, LL Petar ir hiy Brief 
pot, =X, 5 Sd Li 5 eat EE i Nex. pei igaat ane wu text-figures, af remark- 


xin=xxit of folktales from Teginno, able i Braga nis 
with comparative bibliographical ref. aha sisi = cial | 


erences. 
Bloch (A.) De I ogi des brachy- 
Ammon) ) Tip! df para purain popo- oe pales ndctithiquer Site la France. (An- 
ne miste, (Arch. p. lAntrop, , thropologie, Paris, peal nn Bai ) 
Firenee, 1y01, XXX1, 577-480.) Erie From the considemtion of pda pit 
discussion of the {ate of pure race types of the cephalic indices of ne race of 
inmixed populations, with special ref- Pett-Morin Der Mock enrchules ‘that 
erence to Baden ‘The physical char- they eoisiaptity not @ imxed race 
acter of moe are transmitted in such o longheads and shortheads, bes etalicbe: 
way that all possible cnecnet gal comin lic race in meétamor- 
atl ms Occar—heredity tends ta mix vhesits hitb 
distinct characters (dark eyes and blond ig roe to bachy cephalic ty 
hair, hr Ey The more chatacters we | ie The nce of the latter is 
copiider the less pare types do we find, due to pationt eo ps aration and repre 
Very tare is the combination of © char- ents ho wuddes intoad of brachyee- 
raf of the amcalled Teutonic type Phalic tribes from abroad, ‘The presence 
(blue eyes, blond hair, white skin, tall of the metopic suture ‘is a manifest 
stature, auesneiybe alyh—-only 1.46 In proof of the transformation of 


emiion of oth 
characters sovaahl uae ai) peels he. sy pain hive dulichocephalic type into 


brah i 

The sumber of jneliviro. this sth fio at clcsedly aden plsaleeah 

capes posmessing the orginal characters, tit not at BaumesChandes. ‘The ai- 
wher the ‘sixture ts complete, can “tty general thors ix that **the meo- 
never sink below a certain fimit since lithic brachroephals of France are the 
indivintuals are always reprenuced direct devcendants, without intermixe 
oh new Seae= tr pyrem Alleged typi. ture, of the neolithic dolichocephals, 
eg th soadbeimy veybenns ay thas which last are thetmelves the descemd- 
enone Andiviitsals anf nate nace” Thea he sealithc ge rpere cit 






os The diveu 
may Pawel: no more than peoples of | rather against be a this praper wea 
Bolte (J, ‘Ei 
Bacher (J.) Von dem devtechen Grenz. Ka 4 i te sha Ver Walk 


posten Loné'm im. walachen Sadtirol, kitode teeta ta 19Or, 1, a76-g06.) 
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Balte—Cewinest, 
wellulocumerted account of the “‘spirit- 
nal interpretation pla 


the usual dorm ie Sl penleae | 


a soldier found card-playing in church, 
—in the European folk: cirraiais af shia 

gineleenth century. The tale is known 
from French, English, Swedish, Danieh, 
Dutch, Uerman, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Ltslian, and Teelamdic sources. Tho 
Loxts of the oldest German, the Porto- 


ahd the Lilian versione of the 


tale 7] 8 “ai 
ro: ise (pases Sh 8 I expan 


347-405 tres 
praiee in folk-eongs ("" Saamber at 
ho ark annie i=to and the 


‘y nse numbers t-17, ip Europe, ee | 


Orient, ete. The texts and muscol a 
pare given, In the 
versions of the sigh rs excuse the card- 
numbers appear as follows: Ace =one 
God, one beliel, a haptiem: deoce = 
Old and New Testament, body: pat 
God and Christ, ro natures of Christ, 
two thiever, virtoe and Heer, tea mcrae 
ments, tore tables al the law; trey = 
Trinity, the prt af Jonah in the 
whale's belly, Sreces; four = the 
eat shine things { 5 “judgment, hell, para- 

se}, the 


number af the en 


four extant ve = the 

the wounda of Christ, the Sane via == 
days af the creation, work-«layw, the 
lores in the Lonl's Prayer, | a pil- 


grimages of mau, seven =t y of 
rest, the ncaa ebChcar aa the: cross, 
the Sacraments, the petitions in the 
Lagd's the 


Prayer, the wonders of 
world, the planets ; elght =the family 
of Noah, the tienedictio ons of the ser- 
mon he moat the y of 

vary; fine =the snares peta, 
the choira of angels, the virgins ‘who 
ailored Christ, Yani Mums, the af 
Christ an the cross: ten = the ter com- 
mand ments ; Jacks = Judas (Tack of 
clute: or of a and the soldiers who 


maltreated [eta: Queene = Oneeis: ot 
Sheba, Mary and the three women at 
the had Christ; Kings = God, the 
| oH the three Kings at 
Christ, | A ectie eee ant 
‘he | 
this, the TE ales signify the sessone, 
red and black the blood and passions of 
Christ, diamonds the place where the 


the pos 
or the grave of C the va 
of Christ, or the Tareas of the charch- 


goer; clover the unio, ceul, and love 
of the three women who went to the 


cng dag fie seasons, the | 





Calvert (F.) 
Cherones, 
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tomb, the cress, of the crown of thorns. 

The twetve card-pictares tepresent the 
montha, the fliy-teo cards the weeks, 
the 365 points the days of the year. 


Braga (t) Solre as eslampas ou yr 


grax dos theres proptilares. “Te er 
Porto, tgor, t, 497-392) This 
esling account of prints and engravings 
uler Wterature ts illus: 
trated with gO text-figures. “The Heer 
ae corde! oor to the French Are. 
fiothlguse Kear ond the Spanish Megas 
suéltes. By their contents etd many 
of these brochures chow ‘their anes 
from the popular literature of medieval 
Enrepe,—teduced and distorted legends 
and atories of heathen heros anil Chis 
tiny saints, tales of adventure and 
shipwreck, accuunts of reRCINLETS, 
calamities, etc, nator! phenam- 
ena, comical and f (lone dle ‘aid es 
ice. The most picturesyur thing 
about them is the urea Oe a pe 
sary part of these litt 
apt pe these pictures are pretty rite 
examples | mf Portugucec esthotcs, both 
those going with verse anil those with 
pass pit of the fyshoets had an 
mmensé circulation, When. the ald 
xylography ic being superseded by ainco 





apon | 

Sa the future ol illustration would seem 
to be the popular popeatiaine © photographs 
anil esthetic fdeas of tho great masters. 
‘Thos aah ache amine Fo great auE- 
gestive eile In the popular 
The hustrations for such ab the 
#fisieri a vaadcane Sond fe David, 
Histerta do fom meter ane nnd, ‘1 
the namerous wcpidiced vm oa cre 
fe st by tbe a a re 
aide pat vaca? are curious and 
sametimes worden Many literary 
fnito > oni favor in this 

rapeiot Ol Gil Bias, Pow! und 
Virgunia, pina Crane, Galliver’s 
Trascli, Trouand and One Night, 
besides native Portnygucie The 
wabject of Fortaguest papulst literature 
in was treated 


pertn 
ane? poe (Lisboa, ae8a), 
Ein Idol won thractechen 
Ves bh. al, ner (ies. Br 
Anthr., (pot. } 
mote (is Ma Hinh |, Se ope , de- 
ecribes eg in white: be fren 
Kilia (Cada) reprosel ts pees hae 
homwen form.” with wings and SMe 
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Calrert—(wutiewcd. 


mher birdlike attribotes, The author 


eats it may be intended for the 
Palladium. 


Cameron (Mary L.j A survival of tree. 
woohip. (Folk-Lore, Lond, , §got, 
xii, 455-956.) Brief account of the 
** Madonns.in the agk,” at the etige of 
the forests of Mt Almata, Ticany. 
The church-authorities have been un: 
able to prevent the people adoring their 
tree. 


Capitan 1.) Gravures rupestres daus 
lee Vosges. (Anthropologie, Paris, 
Ig0!, XN, 639-440.) Brief account ut 
the sculptures on the Pjerre A Mulet in 
os ae de Marey near Martigny-les. 

» Department of the Voures. Dr 
Canites who cxamined the rock {utte 
recently, foun! more figures than those 
Teported by Volos. Meirsane.) hess ane are 
“RUMeroy. Crosses, two horseshoes (one 
of a Gallic type), pittings, etc... and 
many other coricos ‘signa, These in. 
scriptions are pritably quite ancient, 
The anthor suggests cum pauriscity with 
the susie (" property marks") of the 
nomadic Aralia, They may have also 
a religious or fetishistic significance. 


—— Soar lea grands Autwabs expire 
ie Vepoque ncolithique, (hid, sst— 
537.) Brief ducassiog of of the an 


flat stone hurd stone {jacdbei 
se ah Flown at Quiberon, V Vol 
ney, Tarion, ete Dr Capitan com. 
perce ther with similar rings of Jeug 
nist im wae ms pricatly ornements in 
Japan, farther India, Mexico. Their 
lire = in Gamulinh xe uichtes may 
ve a religious sipni Vhe 
bresst-tings of the menhir-statpes 
‘of the A Somay thie represent 
real Mone Tings of this kind and ont 
tings of metal as some have supposed. 


Caoderlier ((i,) Les causes de fa dé 
5 tye We te France. (Bull. oe 
soe, d'Anthr, Se Parte, igor, 
Ww ¢., 11, sao sd) the athe 
eral thea, 


t “anil icular caemplificat) 
Aniong the’ reuulta of i ewer ie 


variss according to eco 
bewste conditions ; : the depopulation af 


the comntry districts asd Mountain wal. 






J is tendency af coastal fiehi pay 
lations tO Incresss nape. f Tl 
Inexhensilte) ; ‘counties ch i rine. 


LE i ha in 
popalation with oper means of trans 
portation at home and abroad ;. coun- 
trics ident wpan commerce 
petasdbat ‘fla increase in popul 
indefinitely if trade ia not interfered 
with by legislation ; the rich anil well- 
todo population of the country sccks 
the city where the meams ore af hand 
te satisfy the new needs created by the 
progress of civilization: centralization 
of public service in one: town or ine 
few injures the general pon 
laws of sccession are without influence 
apod the development of population, 
SCXcept tt they may increase of decrease 
resourses and tieeds; eo too with all 
legislative amit fines] messurca intonded 


, martioges and 
birth : the cates of prests and 
nonks an tenes will BY uence very 
Uthe the total . become the 
i date of them retsdey to the eollae- 

tivity what services they can,—ned = 
hewrrer with the idle cclibates who 
Rive society no service® the diminu- 
thud of mortality acts aoe ape 
the total population 
Whether it bears apn men ant an 
eapable of workin ia 
upon the incapable, | 

this paper revealed many ‘disnetes 

Metite with the author. 





Chauvet ((3.) Poteries prahte ves a 
ee eee 


OP tare ts iy hes en Crux, 

Ide de ta Gren (Anthine ogie, 
» GOR, 21, byi—ien.) Dh 

with + plate and re teat atta, the 
romaine of pottery with inckser| yeamet- 
¢ omamentation dhacoversd ri the 
tation ‘ of Hois du Roc. The first 
part of the gives « ase with 
hetnersas bibliagraphicnal erences, 
of our toon edge of the dhetrttathen af 
. of pottery over peers and 
the Mediterranean region gen ne 
eit to the auther rl “eolith ¢ 
the Charente valley this sort 
Lt pela OFnaMentation (rare ow a tcebeel pot 


fey. nore Cun on camp ry} 
has no very deep iinet, HOF were the 
incisures filled wiih matter : 
this Ota mentathog tow reaches ita maximune 
with the are of bronce—the tncisurns 

deeper and taryer, porhas porhape to receive 
coluting: matter ; the geometric ora- 
mentation does not with the 
Tron age. but the incisures do: the 
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auvet—Contimned. 

variations in type are 
readily occur in the | 
of the industry, The study of the pot- 
tery of Boia du Roc deems to “* indicate 


such ad mijght 


closer relations of central Europe with | 


Spain and the Mediterranean.” 


Coelho (F, A,) A pec la do per 
Portugués. (Port Li ‘orto, alt 
475-496.) Continued from the pre- 


vious two numbers. This third chap. 
ter deals with proverb in general. 
After a general introduction (historical 


and bibHographical) the author dis- 


cues Portuguese proverbs anil pro- 
verbia) phrases under the follora 


(benthen - Christian), —€ 
Trinlty, Saints, Devil, Clergy aod 
eccltsiastical persons, Paradise, church, 
religious acta, festivals, Kome, ¢tc.; 
geographical anid historical (medieval 


hesola ; 
Gol, | c 


and mdodem),— Moon, modem | 
ples, countries ani places, institutions, 


customs, weights, measnres, toe, 


military and civil personages, historical 
facts anil persons, etc. Many of the 


proverbe relating to Chrigtian matters 
are really of heathen i 
names, efc,, being changed 
the words for “proverb” now or far- 
metiy in use in Portiguese are the 
followimy : rerev or rerte antiga (used 
iu the Cawriouriros of the XI-X1¥ cen- 
turles), evn plo (common in the K¥-XVT 
centuries), refrite (borrowed from 
France in the Middle Ages), te, od 
purely literary word), @ifads (popular im 
senae of “ proverb"), promerdee (liter 
ary, hut A easeuinie popolar), Dr 
Coelho prefers the lust term. A curi- 
San henna for.™ the provert rem oa. 
is “the parrot (papasaie) says.” The 
article ix to ga, sane nex 
numer, 


—— Allsis agricola. portuguesa. (Ibid. 
399-40, 639-049.) An elaborate and 
account, with 22  bext- 


interesting 
Portuguese. ricultutal im- 


fpures, o 
two facts 


rather o greater Romanization im the 
matter of language than an origin of 
some of these implements anil appli- 
nice through contact with the Latina. 


local development | 


eligticrts, emalpatasticat | 


origin, icon | 


mong | 
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Cordell (E. F.) The medicine and doe- 


Corsi (G. B.) La messa 


Coutil (L.) 


Crocioni (G.) Novelle ] 


torsof Horace. (Bull. ). A. U. Hosp., 
Haltimore, tool, Xi, 299-200.) An 
interesting discussion of the references 
to physicians and medical matters In 
the old Roman poct. The author te 
marks that * noubere in all hia extant 
writings is there a word of gokindness 
ot ridicule of the professors of medi- 
cine” «This is noteworthy, when we 
reflect npem the character of the Ro- 
man pra of his day, just emerg- 
ing from obscurity, and chiefly in the 
hands of slaves: os adventurers, 
het in most cases eolely epon self-ag- 
undizement,” Florace, too, wae a de- 
ciled inwalid for the last half of his life. 
A list of diseases mentioned by Horace 
and of his limited seateria medica is 
given on pages 238 and 299, 
Siem ¢ ciel Senese. (Arch, p. 1. Stud. 
ad; Trad, Pop., Palermo-Torine, 190%, 
<x, 148-156.) Brief account of the 
costoma and cerememics at Mid-Lent in 
Siens asd the surroonding Fay inl lased 
ot the diary (2784-1836) of A. F. Ban- 
dink = Bonfires, dances, poppet-shows 
directed against the monks, effigy- 
burning, feasts, ete. are. noted. Ac- 
cording to Cori # sort of charivari i 
still emactedl on lle iri ports Shek 
Sicnm conniry. AY, tho, SUTrvIVe 
but “the ad Mebool 4 kas taken the 
place af the monk. The veres te- 
cited arc given on pages 15 t—-1 55. 


L* (odustrie primitive clu 
cuivre et dy bronze en Normaniic. 
L’ analyet des principales formes dl! ie- 
struments, (Anthropologie, Paria, tyot, 
xii, G2y-608.) Gives details of one 
alyses of exes of teed ea er from the 
department of Eure anil brome axes 
and sworls from the departments of 
Seine-Infereure amt Bure in Nov 
mandy. From these analyse 
author conclides that class|feation. by 
amonnt of tin is not decisive. Two 
capper axes from Leubdcodrt, about 
the same in form and size, container! the 
ane o.4 of tin, the other 3.8. onthe 
bronze axes the tin varie! from 10.1 to 
at. The-iron in the brogee pro 
varies from 1,5 to 4-2 per oom. 

lettw di Canistro, (Tbid., 186-194.) 
Diatect teste of sin short folktales 
from Caniatro in Aquila, with glossary 
of difficult and stiusoal words 


da Cruz (PF. TE.) Amplora de barre 
proveniente de Valencia del Cli, He- 
spanha. (Portugalia, Porto, got, 4, 
6or—fo3.) Treats of a vase from Valen. 
ca del Cid, in Spain, probably an iimi- 
tation (af the Greek) made in soother 
Ttaly. 


—— Arcabazes ile cerpe e morrio (Thid,, 
bo3-bo4.) Notes on the mechani of 
the mxteenth century arquebos. 


Deichmiller (4+) Aulraf sber die 
Vorroichoung der in Sachsen vorkom- 
menden Fr aa einer ety 
des ausgefillten Fragehopens, (Ver 
d, Berl, Ges, £ Anti, Igor, 402-414.) 
Seine ute for the marking of arcbe- 
ith | 


ogical remains in Saxony,—settle. | 


ments, dwellings, work- places: 
fortificatinné, walls, ete, : graves; places 
of sacrifice, cult ceremony and fuel 
ment: commercial roves, mines, agri- 
culture. 
Fellberg (i. F.) Der bose Blick. in 
nordischer Ueberhelerun ? (Ztechr, a. 
Vert Volkekonde, Berlin, rqor, xt, 
420-430|) Concluded from previous 


number, Adilithonal data conterning 


the “evil eye” (nm Norse tradition. 
One wee of the '* evil eye wad to make 
blast the ewornl of an opponent. To 
jook hackwardu throwgh one’s les is 
also o magic rite.. 

Ferrara (G.) ‘Die aterefer in diletie 
Monferrino, (Arch p. Lo Stud. 
Trad. Pop., Palermo-Torinn, 1901, 2x, 
Sip-322.) Texts of two cane or 
moral tales for old maids in the Miarn- 
ferrino dinlect, with versione in literary 
Tralian, 

—— Teecaferto, (Thi, gt2-4t2.) Firs 


part of a discusion of the came of 
Tecaferre and the folklore of “ thun- 
der-stones.” iron, etc, 
wheat bh Lagarde Moutos, (Port. 
galia, Porto, igor, (, 6ob—God. Lie. 
ecribven, bist fren the so-called 
“ Wine-press of the Moors" in Gondur. 


Forrano ((:.) La festa di mess’ Agosto 
in Giojosa Marea, (Arch. pe Lo Sead, 
d. Trad Palettn- Torino, rgor, 
=X, 295-299.) Brief secounit of the 
festival of mid-August at (jojo Mares, 
These ceremonies are part ¥ rellzions 
and partly eccalar, Eng eeu ples 
Spure mich in the festivities, 

Fouja (G.) S¢palture ndolithique de 
Presies, Seine-o1-Oee (Ball. a Mem. 


tama j P| 
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Soc. d' ane Sian cis Pe: x. 
373-370.) Brief account, with 3 text- 
Medel of the finds at the neolithic 
part piaeet Presits (wtone chamber, 
resembling some dolmens of the Aveyron 
and Mathihan), Beside osseous re- 
tains (for the discussion of which ser 
the pai oe Mi Manouvriet), sara 
were alas found «ine polished dint ase 
anolher of serpentine, fragment of 
charneteriatic nealithic p ‘The 
cover of the chamber is missing, aod 
certain fragments of Merovingian. pot. 
lery discovered may have been incro- 
duced at the time of ite removal. See 
Manouvrier, 


— Hilex des stations néeolithiqaes dé 
Presles. (Tbid,, 976) Briel notice 
of flinta found ow the surface at) Mont- 
ee and Carritre-Martin near the nec 
lthie burial-place previously ilescri teed. 


Friederichsen (M.) Heltrige sur gro- 
gaphischen Characteriatik der Bretagne 
i cles ‘share eri Zontralmassi+s, 
Globus, Binschwy., got, LXXX. 297- 
303, 315-323. 334-339) This article 
with 2¢ text-iloutrations containw a fow 
remarks upon the stone monaments of 
Brittany, — 

Furno(A.) Uno aormellaio Fiorentino, 
(Arch: p. L Stud. do Td, Pop., 
Palermo-Torine, 1901, EX, 3 347:) 
Brief account of. Florentine singer 0! 
Horm, with tanercus 9 , 


Nis verves and the motes of the music. 
von Gabnay (F.) Rachepuppen aus 
Ungark. (Globus, Hrnechwy., 260i, 


LXEX, 375-1 Hrief account, with fext~ 
figure, of = witchdoll from the Hut. 
garian Roumanians of Petire in tbe 
cmnty al Temes, Such dollaare made 
by oli witches: for young. women who 
have lees deceived by their lover. 
Gotze fA.) Antwort auf dix Angie 
des Hen, Retnecke. (Verh, di Berl. 


Gee £ Anthr,, 19ot,414—422)) ner! ply 
to FP, Reinecke's ceittcdent fin the Fiar- 
Sandiweges for toon) of the author's 
views on neolithic pottery, itx-ornamen- 
tation, chronological weccessian af 
types, ete, | 
de In Granciére (A.) 0 dix ndo- 
ate aux riage en Amr eh 
c eel plas spécinlemont dane | 
Morbihan, (Antiropslagte Paria, 
igat, <1, b29-Hye.) According to the 
author, in Morkihan ancl ull western 
Brittany. there is no evidence of « veri- 
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de la Grancitce—Conf nes, Tare (8), Herault (2), with remarks a9 









table Copper uge preceding that of 
Bronie : nor has any axe of pure coy | 
per made ng saa model of polished 
stone axes been found in western Ar- 
morice, aa has been the case in certain 
parta of senthern and central Europe. 
transition from the Stone bo the 
Rromer age in Jirlttamy wots not at all 
sudden. The use of came |t 
gradvally and stone implements Sar | 
vived long after its beginning as may be | 
seen from the “' furniture “of the Ar 
mortcan monuments, aud the siracture 
of the monuments themscives. 


Grip o 6 (E.) Skuttunigemilets Vjudlam. | 
(Svenska Landsmalen, Sto che 1 AGK 
“VIN, 0, 6, 1-t86 : 


alyprigchy £2 ami intention, Of these 9 
are of males, 6 of females, 7 doubtiol, 


Hoernes (M.) nvirtiger Stand 
der kehischen jacbaolegle. (Glolas, 
Brnschiwg.,. tg0t, UCXAX, 420-352.) 
Resume, based on Deéchelettc’s recent 
article. "' L’Archdul Celtique.” in 
the Ateews de spmthine Aarlorigue. 
Déchelere divides the "* Keltie pe- 
riod” (which includes the last eight 
centuries bc.) into peote-Reltic (Hall 
stalt) an Keltic proper (La Téne). 
The Neltic inroad is assigned « much 
bitey date than many other authorities 
would give it. Altogether Déerbelette 
takes too conservative & view af the 
whole matter. Kellic imitation of 
Greek anit Reman art is given promi 





bi | This elaborate 
eudly of the phonology of the dialect o 


elena ¥ in a “ara for the Sos nence by Dechelette. 
“ho eeatecial| | A * | Boffmann-Krayer (E.) Die Berule in 
material was collected in the sam ce, Volkskande, (Schweiz, Arch. 1 


mers of 1895—1900, 
da Guerra (L. de F.) Uma povoayie 


c (Portugalia, Porta, tqal, 
t, (axj-O12) Brief account of the bar- 


Volkskunde, ZUrich, 1T90T, ¥, 304° 
sas) Gives dialect texts of a number 
of popular ani) satirical verses relating 
to trades and Piet | eidanaeeriy 





led town of Neiva (submerged in the that of the tailor, ‘The rhymes elt 
latter part of the sixteenth century). ate chiefly from Zirich. 


Halbherr (F.) Report on the reeanches 
at diner (Amer. J. Archmol., ag 
wooil, Muse, 1901, 3H. 5 ¥, 37832.) | 
rie! account, with 3 plates and 35 | 
ern of investigations at-the an- | 
cieot Cretan city of Mresoe, with tde- 
wriptlons of objects found, The 
votive terra-collad are particularly rich 
and primitive, The Httle bronzes re- 
semble those of Mt Fda, but they do 
not predominate at Presos, ‘Like Mt 
Ila, Preesos wae a “ plice of worship 
of ancient origin, practiced without a 
temple, in the midst of ibe wildness of 
natnre,” at Mt Ida. in a care, at Pre- 
sodin the open air. 

— Rains of unknown cities at Hag- 
bios Wias and Prinld.  (Tbid., 393- 
40%.) Briel account, with 17 text-fig- 
ures, of finds at the unknown Cretan 
cities of Haghics Tas in Pediata and 
Prinid in Malevisi. Where the chic! 
lemple of the firat city once stood Is 
now the Jitte country church of St 
Elijah Some of the inscriptions are 
very archaic, 


Hermet (2'Ad}  Shituesmenhirs de 
‘Aveyron, du Tarn,.ct de "Herault. 


Sopa stoic, Paris, 1gct, XT §G5—- 
a) ‘Brief account of the menhit- 


statues of Aveyron (12 in number), | 
ee ee 


Hofer (M.) Tic Hedwig-Soblen. 
(Ztichr, d, Ver. eal ele e, Berlin, 
toot, M1, 455-462.) Brief account, 

with’ 1 plate (14 figs), ef the * stock- 

ing-solis,” OF "St Hedwig s soles,” @ 
pecies of bread or cake io Rres- 
lau, Neisse, Treibnite, ete, 0% the r7th 

October ln hooar of St ie who is 

said to have foutded this bakin, 

gift to ie pe “The aathor i in- 

clined to beliewe that we have here a 

transformation of the oliler Teutonic 

“ijeath shoe" oc ‘sacrificial shoe 

into a charity-laal, ete 

| Ball (Eleanor) The vilwer bonngh ite Trish 

legend. (Folk-Lore. lond,, mat. MU, 

aah a>) Discuss the ** silver 
bough" referred to fn the Ferace af 

Bran, the Sickbed af Cucdudstnn, 

Cormacs Advenines ae fae fand of 

Prowse, Conia Rwaith, anf! other old 


to the taliamanic apple branet at 
myths, res Mull asks in conclusion : 
“Ts not the Gaelic appl zh of en- 
trance into the anseen: world: neater in 
ides to the conce ion of Virgil [of the 
bough plocked 6 command of the 
Sybil] ani cared by JEneas Into 
the ander-world] than the legend of 
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Hall—Contaned, 
the bloody sacrifice within the groves 
of Nemi, or the : of the fight of 
Orestes from which this ti supposed te 
have hact its crigity 7” 


Hewolf (F.) Volkstimliches aus Jonathan 
Swift,, (Ztschr. d. Ver, £. Votkskuods, 
Heri, ee 4, 403-g64.) Theeuthor 
compares the *" penny-tossing “ with the 
Stemmark game “ Anmduerin™: alan 
Swift's remarks about bol boby-sanes eee 
ling with procedures still in nae 
Alpine country, 


Tye (A.) Novelline, storie, be 
Veglioto odierno, (Arch. pp. 
Trad. Pop,, Pa 
2-395.) 


de in 
ore a 
Torino, inor, 
Continued from Savoie 
Yolume, Now. iv-xvii of brief tales 
and legends in modern Vegiioto. 


Ager (J.) Owe Horner Land. Fine 
J ergethichlich Betrachtung. (Globus, 


aching, Ih, LEXX, 950-458.) To. 


wands the close a few notey on telica of 
Roman occopation (place-nates), 
egertennes (J:) RAPE au _ Val a’ 
J Wiers, (Schweir, Arch. f. Volks 
kunde, 2trich, 1got, ¥, 287 7-903,) ) Ger. 
tan text of 27 brief tales from the Val 
d'Anniviers between the Rhone glacier 
and the lake of Geneva, ‘These folk. 
tales were gathered in July and Se 
tember, tgoo, and Jantiary, igor, They 
treat fairies, cows, burted treas resitrey, 
onts, the devil, witches, human sacri- 
_Hobbers, magic, ete. 


Jetta (J.i - Giannini (i) EL altima 
= ugha dicarnevale s Bibbiens, (Arch, 
b.! Stud. d. Trad, Pop., Palermo. 
erino, or, 2X, Soq=31 ry Hrief ac. 
count of the songs, ceremonies etc. | 
the lass ilay ef the 
in Casenting, with bibliographical ney es, 
The texts of the songs art given, 
ceremonies in question are said to bo go 
hack at beast to the midille af the lath 


cenlurr, 


Kahle (i, } Von de la Murtinifres Reise 
nachidem Norden, (Ztehr. do Ver f, 
Yolles\uside, Berlin, got, sail la P43.) 

mes, froce the gh he arf 

: uf tes coe conterritiy Sor. 

way, Clue ; 1 Ehiaie (tare 
4 bearticalariy\, Samuyerts, ps 

in the aceusml uf his travels in far north. 
erm countriesin the year mbes, given ly 

dU EeOs Martin dela Mar. 
tintére: ‘The oldest edition exlanf seems 
to be a French one publisher! st Faria 
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| Kollmann ;],) 


pcamival at Hibbieng | 


Ths | Kraitechel (Ge) 








[B. 8, 4, tom 





in 1677. The natives e Cente trate, 

Zembla Ltn “ Sip Lees 
ru to resemble 

form, rdely to sevembie. the x igere b 

given as sr evidently, a» Fei 


notes, the Portuguese friape, ou 
an early instanen et Hl the use of SE thls weed 
In Genman, 


| Kasser(H.) Die Reinhardr'sche Samm- 


lung von Schweiter Trachten ane den 
ahren i7hq-i7gs. (Schweie. Arch. 
Volkakunde, Zdrich, roar, ¥, 2hg-280,) 
Brief account, with 2 plates (one cole 
ore), of the Ref t enllection of 
aintings of Swiss ietitinlen: WHER the 
fern istorical ea vnal Of the t24 
platings 9 Y a ech fore ap a, 
7 -atenm, wyz, 3 
ae + ae tA nada es 
fo Freiburg, 7 Solothurn, 1 Thurgau, 
3 Basel, W cuiticaunen Appentell 
AL/ith.,. 4 Appenzell L Rhu 7 St 


Gallen, 9 Basciland, +3 Aargail, = 
Waadlt, , Wallis, 2 oad thes 4 
Schwarrwald, 1 Bregenrerwald 


were all painted by fi ueeph Rel 
hotween 1784 and ae ‘Of the paint- 


ings 11 containing puurtradie are 
dated, and the arti Fhe itcatted bed apon 


the back of cach picture the names of 
his subjects, “The paintings are all at 
full length, The collection is of great 
value for the historical study uf cos 
Ton eahe, 


Die Fingerwplizen aw 
Ani iia von Corcelettes, gah 
i mir,, ot, XX, taguras, 
Saparat: discussion, with: 2 text 

of the im wl shag of Gnger-enuls, “all 
anil Kove ery from the lake 
Nwelling of Coreallztes on the left shore 
Of Lake Neurhitel. See Americas 
Antirapaloes af, igon, 1, 184. 


Der alpine Typua, 
(Chl of, Avnthe,, Jenn, ee V1, 3at= 
930.) The author takes the view: a 
Ripley’ ® digumption of dhree Farr 
races ( Teutonic, ee Me 
ranean) is witezable, alnce t! 
Le te tee is ; c 
et and oot in any sende co-equal 
with the other iwn. 1 variation is 
the characters of ihe “ Alpine type” 
far too great to allow us to rockon it br 
4 primitive rmee-forin,—roundiah head 
and miedinm statnre wertn to he about 
the only constant factors here: calor of 
‘in, eves, hulp, form af face, rani ete. 
differ widely in the “UAlp 
Often we mont with @ i mAh 
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Bratt beim ated. 
tonic skull and Mongolisn face. or of a 


broad head anda long face, eto —we | 
have to do with diverse combinationsct | 


short-heads and lomg-beads. Ripley's 
term (the deme ajpimad of Linnzus) is 
bettwr than the designations (Cei- 
tic, Ligurian, Turanian, etc.), provided 
it does not carry the implication that 
the whole Alpine region is populated 
by a anitary type, 


Krause (E.) Elsetaachen der Wikinger- 


Berl, Ges. f. Anthr., 1901, 950-352.) | 


Brief account of the irom objects (sword, 
wtinup, buckles, buttons, snafiles, 
weight, acer ten knives, moili. etc.) 
discovered at the first find of the viking 
— hitherto made in West Prossia. 
Tie weight had been coated with 
bronze. A more detailed description 
ol this tinportant And i promised! later. 
La Colombina in Firenee nel sabato santo 
del igor. (Arch. p. 1. Stud, 4. Tm. 
Pop., Palerme-Toring, 1901, Xx, 4/0— 
ary.) Brief acconnt of the “ flight of 


the dave” at Easterin Florence.—atill | 


an augury of an auspiciows scason, 


La Corte-Cailler(G,)_Burle del secolo | 


xvii agli echiavi In Messina. (Thid., 
to2-208.) Cites from a us, of 16g 
pastages concerning the slaves in Mee 
sina, their conlraternity, and their cere- 
monial processions, together with many 
ailly actions and jests on their part and 
against thm by the populace of Mex- 
sina 


Burle, focesie © motti dei monelli 
in Mextina nel secolo xvr. (Tbid., 
364-346,) Cites from a wm, of 1693 
examples of the jests, satire, den-eved, 
facctiowness, etc., of the rogues, pick- 
pockets, etc,, of Messina in the 17th 
century, Not only the monks, but the 
highest-in the land fell victima to the 
rude wit of these fellows The negro 
“eit were an especial pale ee eee 
railiery. They applauded the Span- 
iardé and atwerd the French. a 

Lampa(S, M,) Fileberg. Antecknl 
om on gamma) Vistgotaby, (Sver 
Alen, Stockholm, 1901, XUX, 
No. §. 133), Treats, with 13 Ulostra- 





and 4 maps, of the ol town of | 


Fileberg in West Gotland from the 


13th centery down, Houses, inhabi- ) 


tants, etc,, af verion inds are dis 
wi a poriods 


La wie de Paris, les cre de ta rue. 


Arch. ». 1. Stu al. Trad, Pop., Pa- 
lermo- forme, tor, XX, 253-294) 
Rried description of the le of the streets 
im Paris, the street-cres, ete, [rom 
winter to winter again, 


Laville(A.) Etade de couches Sannate 


iennes demanteldes, délayéea et depo- 
sece aur les pentes 4 Pepoque pleistocene 


a cries 724 Villetaneuse et Villejuif. 
(Ball, et Mem. Soc. fAnthr, de Parts, 
Igor. Wt &, UN, 338-391.) In this 
paper (with 3 text-gures) the author 
reaches the conclusion that the deposits 
in question ‘are only a local facies of 
isemagey § clays and. reprearnt the 
atrala af the middie quaternary 
beds of the division of Ladri¢re.” This 
paper is preliminary toa general work 
on the quaternary deposite of Pans. 


| —— Silex taillés recueillis & Therdomne, 


ots Beauvals, Olse. (Ubid., 401-402.) 
nef note on flints foond at Therdonne 
near Deauvais in August, too. 


Lockyer (N.) An attempt to ascertain 


the date of the original construction of 
Stonehenge from iis orientation. (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. , Lond... Tgat, LXTX, t37—- 
147.) Taking the view thar Hecnchenge 
was a “solar temple,” and that th 

erientation of the avenue accords with 
that of tie axiy, the author comes to the 
concluvion that 1650 (+ a00) kc. is 

a 


the date of construction of this famous 
monument. See also Matere, London, 
ep, LEV, 65-57: 


de Loa (A.) Deéconverte de _ palafittes 


en Belgique. (Anthropologie, Paris, 


1 x11, 668-a04,) Alter noting pre- 
portance, Aart alge A bie 
account of the discovery in I 
remains of lake-dwellings at Routers, 

me ly by and Denterrhem, in the 

Mandel valley, West nde. ‘The 
Te a Fe near fe 
the dm of @ maTahy mm ; 





‘whole and nentery, hand and 
eect mite) bp sehen rom neolithic 


times to the ssth century, a coin of 
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de Lot—Comt med. length by Dr Macnamars in his book 
Trajan, the rovers ol an earthen vessel 


mut k | Cheating. ete, werefound, The 
rere ang remains are important as 
indlica reten¢e in lower Bel. 
gran on ve likealwellings atl 
their continuons of repeated occopancy 
from the neolithic period to abeut = 
clase of the Middle Ages of Eu 
history. The condition afc state ot th ihe 
plies, 1G lew than the objects di 
corored, arme to favor of thid view, 


Luteo (P.) La festa di 5, Giovanol ln 
Montiferro, (Arch. p, |. Stadt; d ‘Trad. 
Pop., Palerma-Totim, 1901, XX, 257- 
36.) Oriel account of the (rstival nf 
St John in Montiferro, Sardinia. 


Macnamara (N.C.) Studien Uber den 
‘sialier in min entchen ond acin 
erhiliniee cu der jetripen Bevolkerung 
W Weateuropas, (Arch. f, Anthr,, Hrn- 
achwg., 1901, XXVI, 365-378.) In this 
ik cle, illustrated by 3 plates con. 
idiva figure ol crania and able 
uals, the guihor discusses 
historic man im penersl end his relation 
to the present pe polation of western 
Europe. Dr Machamara maintains, 
ameng other Pearda that the factors 
aca te sg pee of the skull are 
different from that develop the 
bmi, and that the inhabitants of west- 
er Europe in the late tertiary and carly 
aera Laing had, with respect to 
‘thape of the frowtal region of their 
shuld, a form mich nearer that of the 
chimpanzee than ia that of the skulls of 
modern. F, 


refers to the vatiaus prehistoric races of 


—the Therian (Meciiterrancan, 
aah arate "the only race ni 


ii atthe rp ae of the Senin 
yt Leola (Asiatic: or 
Magnon) of the middle feolithic 
age, thee tall, blond peice (North 
evi ihe first brachyee phalic race tu 
ster sia Lente Tene the south Mon. 
folan halic) of tbe 
these races 
lew dren and ‘tos left its 
acnliar elles, anid cach has ite modern 
Mtatives today, with their dif. 
fering temperaments and intellectual 
eidlmnent. it Evglund ged varices 
parts of the Continent, Some of the 
opinions this study need 
great deal more ore poet thowe especially 
os to Asistic immigration nnd 
Europe to prehistoric times The sare 
questions bare been « 





Magni (A) 


plates pS nice base a topag 


| Manouvrier (L..) 


races. The author | 





Italian An 
and Prychologital So 


Gngin aad CAaracter of the Ariticn 
Poodle (London, 1909), 


Macquart (E.) rise gages tes de lo 
Rull Gig: 


morti-natalite. et Mém. 
d'Anthr. de Patis, igor, v"4,, 1, 432—- 
430.) Brief discussion of. the crease 
in the proportion of stifl-born to total 
births in France and other European 
counties, The suihor concludes that 
the generative power of Frenchmen in 
particular is dimitishing, Whatever 
Other factors may enter into the. vi 
sult. In the aceene, 

Inuit wormed jttst attribudig the 
increase of siill-born to so 
moniial weakness of the 

intellectual, or other jal Sarity = 
upon Le, when SO Mmty accidental oF 
incidental factors might share in the 
matter. 


Pietre cupelliformi muo- 
vamente scoperte nel dintorni di Como, 
(Riv, Arch. Com., Como, tga, 19> 
34.) A. demdiled account, wit! phi 





Tap, He el cil 
anya diconerad te in the 

of Como, The various seen ae tO 
the origin of these “cup atones” are 
discosted, and pages 124-134 are occo- 
ee by a chronological (18ot-rgot) 
Nhliography of the. general enbject. 


Note sur com one: 

ments tecuciilis dane la aay 

ménique de Wresies, (Bull, ot mt Men. 

Soc d'Anthr. de Paris, 1go1, v* a, 1, 

425-927.) Dried account of 

bones (fmgments of Foner and tibias) 

from the dolmen-grave of }realea in 

Gelne-et-Cise, At least Ete wise {z 
men, 3 women, and 3 chi 

butied there. The cinesremtnle ‘of 


the anaes are given. Ser Fou 
jon (G,), 


Mantegazza(P.) ‘Trent Auni di storia 


della Societd Italiana WAntrmpabogia, 
Etuologin ¢ Psicologia comp 
(Arch, nt Antrop., Firenge, 1901, XXX 
1-7.) Brief account of the origin an 
labors chirin pes ear Ne af the 


tety, 1STI-IgOR. 


Marini (k. A,) Ketiquie races 


Val d'Acata. (Arch, 
* Palermo: Torino, rot. 

XX, 348-3331) Briel actount of f 

lore also agne, etc, in ihe 
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M atint— Continued. 


Val d'Aosta, St. Bernard and Churle- 
magne are confused. 


di Martino (Mattia) Tesori nascosti alm 
Titrovare indicati ¢ disctite in an mation 
manoscritto, (Thid., 323-339.) First 
jartot transcription.trom "* an all us.” 
in the Sicilian dialect), of = long ec- 
count and description of buried trem 
ures and bow to recover them. 2 
treasures were “ buried” by the Greeks 
in the time of the Emperor Michael 
albus. 


de Mattos (M.) Caltura dos trigacs no 
Alemtejo, [FP is, Porto, Tgot, 

1, 622.) Briel description of the pro- 
ns of treating the soil, known as 
mworca:, in we in Alemtejo. 


an do (L.) Nouvelles arg hanpet od 
A TCpartition gong ¢ du gi 

et du cretinisme. Pail. et Men. Soc 
d'Anthr. de Farms, 1901, ¥* &, Hy 49t— 
o34.) General d discussion of the: sub 
ject, with three maps, Goltre is very 


common in 5§ departments, rure in 1 
anid alinemt anknows in the rest. tt 


is most frequent in the mountainous re~: | 


gions (except that Ht 4common in Aisne 
and Oroe)— a8 in Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, ete. That endemic goitee 
and cretiniem are related is proved by 
clinical observation and experiment, 
but the «inatistics in the matter hardly 

yield more than negative resolts, The 
causes of idiocy are varied and often 
miiltiple, and goitre is neither the only 
cre nor the onl see m the regions 


wi seisire. both peeved De Maret notes | 
and less ten ency to 


day to make distinctions of importance 


between logy prope proper and cretinism, 

pear the cit of § itre inte endemic 
sporadic ta y art 

Mochi (s.) Liistiturione di on labora- 


nel Musso Nari. 


(Arch, p. 


| ori in: 
An Firente, 1, EXE, 919- 
Fi oP for the Sete 


and sketches the history of the move- 
ment which he wea be the rast 
lishment of the Mantegazra remo 
eating the Ietituto di Studi ce 
n Florence. At pages 329-335 
i re a list of the observations, ex 
fs, Measurements, ele. Lo $6 
ilerialen incaich-ataborstoty. 








Modin (E.) Harjelalens ortnamn ock 


designer, (Svenska Landsmélen, 
Sinekha i. magi a No, 2, 198.) 
AN intercstin y of place-names 
and folk histaty ie Hirjedal, On 
pages t2-20 are givett lists of terme for 
poantain and if. woodland, waters 
end thelr etivirnsiment, rinectcrern, ete. 
Al pages 21-26 is a list of old Hirjedal 
poner names, The ames are treated 
y parishes, The. oldest form of the 
name Of the province itself seems to be 
fferiardal in 0273 A.D. 


Monteiro/&,) sie oer Masts jars 


Porto, tgor, §, G27-028 

count of one of the ald, Wisappeerng 
indoastries of Portugal, the making o 
tooth-picks by hand. The manntec- 
ture 15 traditional! jesea oH tt Loarrio 
and Coimbra. iy sania neki he 


the Salix aida, The OS eciehas 


nive become a mere automation, the 
older ornamentation having been 
dropped, 


Moentelins (0,) La chronologic prehis- 


tee Frince et en Canes pays 
celtiques. (Anthropologie, Patt, 1707. 
Sco 63. } tn) raggrmpeute iliustrated i 
figures showin apeciIners, 
author discusses fe chrovology of 
France and other Celthc coun im 
i eat times, relative ad ab- 


Sees Le carnaval dans la vallée 


de Copches. (Schweiz. Arch. Votks- 
kunde, ZOrich, «got, V, s51-T87. 


‘Brief account of the amuscinents a 


ceremonies of catnival week in the 
Coaches valley of epee S Valais. The 
Finreien, dances, music, Giger Afen- 

far, ete,, are toferred to. The adults’ 
attempt to te the ierceen, 


something akin to Mrrtation, has not 
seecended At the dances olil music is: 


. During the carnival the na- 
tint at galety of the people has free rein, 


de Mortillet f ir de : 
“chellden io Wel “ht tall of eee 


Sher Aanthe,de Pati ryt, YM 
fon) Note on a bine spect af 

de poing " of the belles type 
Files snag oct 





Natividade (M. V,) Grutas de Alcobag 


(Portugalia, Porta, 1908, s33474) 
aii f ey al stene 

2 o 

337 pottery. etc, and map of the 
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Natividade— Gratt exed, 

archeological province of Aleohaca, 
vee a brief sorount of investigations of | 
ts variows neolithic “* stations ” (caves) | 
In the region of Alcobaca in western 
central Portugal, “The author ¢ivices 
the anal cgan® explored into seven 
yh ef Sages de Ca, 

With: race pealinic object cndoeat tery, 
Prejaminance of fints with thick tr. 
angular section. Flint spear-heads 
hist axes. Henry teeth. No arna- 
ments, =, Type af Pina de Melhta. 
Mouth of cave BY cai obetructed by 
lazge stones. leiden caves with 
humans bones. Ornaments few, axes 
few, flint bindes abundant, Teeth 
(earress, felis) bored lor suspension, Re. 
nains of cow, tag, pig; rabbit, 3, 
af Cabepe do Minettes, Mayth 
rave defended with stones ridely 
cemented, Rich m oecolithic objects. 
(Great variety of well and delicately 
made flint implements, Schier axes, 
siz, cic. Many ornamental object, 
Ornamented pottery, Flint implements, 
nuclei and refuse. Teeth ( 7 , Patents) 
bored for suspension, 4g. Pye of Be. 
madara, Koow mate of paniication 
and agriculture, grinding-mills of pzimi. 
live she J beadoesbodeten of biome te 
ts. Retouched #ints rare. 
Served A bla Simul. 
“paren of Vitae and fishing life. 

rar loti tate, «7 
stra ‘opper implements: 
Nigna teilemeerbs fare. Pottery abun. 
dant with wariely of form, Schit 
plates bored for suspension, 6, Type 
af Cudvpe dos Motgecirer (Leer), [tn 
plemente and latraments ap Pottery 
curioualy worked with whee Copper 
te. 7. Tele of Ce ie Germia, 

bear iemantett tron. Kemains of large, 


thick pot Iptiared fin bee, Di 
the fourth, Mess \aeventh ty; sar | 
one “station " it known. In » 


ig caves were taveitlented 
the fincle in each, ‘rma of specimens 
etc.. are given. hogs 
pee ethnographic sate cs of 
gh eh the results of these 
‘tn ‘orm. he seven cranta ob. 
tained row these '* stations” _ and the 


few long-bones indicate a 7 
Aout strony tac heal People, ene Thy 
dolichocephalic. The sy axe rep. 
sy sey sige sp ebatharone 
sider: unique. of the most corinne 
sifanis diooncred is the sip da Gena 
cove) fe a rocke bong etenily 
of a woman (fig. 232) At Cahere 
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Obery (S.) Frain! 


Peixoto(R.) Umaico 





[N- &., 4, 1902 


Musquetros some glad bess (Homan 7) 
wire found. 


Nerucei (G.) Maramao! (Arch, pol. 


Stud. d. Trad, Pon: . Palermo. Torino 
190], 4X, 3735-27u. aut a 
aes this much discussed word to 


“simoly @ Geaueike oe ie "ey 
tecrt hia to w proper name 
M, og 

Norrby (R.) Nir bley S tity ae 
Leg eeentlig meni 
Landumilen, Stockh Msn e, 


No, 4, 1-22.) Treats of the frst 

Manent settlement of Sweden aa re. 
vealed by the tems for ** village,” 
Beep ger On az the 
author vives scheme the develop 
ment of they nome: The contrast 
hetween the older hates and the later, 
between the “iyttare” and the * bo 
faste,"— the somewhat nomadic snd 
fe ‘peermaneatly settled. — be brought 


antecknin- 
gar om folkliv ock ‘folktro, Th... 

10, 4, 3, 1-23.) Notes of Hirjedal folk- 
life and folklore, Treats of timber-. 
iminstry, old-time wedding-customs, 
etc, 





Em asulejoe (Portug | Igo, 
1. s&¢-s90,) Treats, wich ro text. 
hgures, of the pictures on tiles ae pottery 
Mpluires, 


—— Os ctrens, (Ihid,, 623-624.) In con. 


nection with Coelho's: recent study of 
the -author igh i that 


the cfrres, a sort of Tae . 
bounds at Easter, anti Jats y in use i 
Many parts of Pe are relics of, or 
perenne pad Resto Tee 95 
ooncerme) wii Protection 

felts trom evil epirita, noxious animals, 





ete. He agrees with Coelho it regard- 
ing the Rogation rites of the Christian 
church ae an ecclesinatical suhetirution 
or the heathen ceremony. 
Pico (). spe id ee ja da Alte 
mr 50 ma dete This This 


the residence houses wl : extates, 
and are ee what ore fn other 


hey coal Shae ge out 
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my father; Grannua, my mother.”) Dr 
Pommero} considers that this ceremony 
i¢ What temgins of an ancient solar 
genm-cult, and would identify Gramne 
with the dpeile Graves to whom altars 
have been found dedicated In England 
and Alsace,—a Gaulish delty, This 
name he would connect with pertain 
Celtic words for ‘sin " (frish grian, 


Piclo— Cmtinaed. 
buildings of various sorts, and some-_ 
timer a chapel. From na! point of 
view they are magazines of all thal 
poe ce age produces, picturesque 
svothesia Alerntejan country-life 
(man, beast; bind, etc.) They aro also 
free inna for travelers anil beggars, 


permanent réfectories for all sorts of 

necds,-asvlums of the old anid sick, Welsh F fgnen vian), from which he also sug- 

homes af aceon children, and re- much discussed French ward 

fuges of the cece Details of the Spsllant may have been derived. 

steackeatens Pee Fa yon Preen (H.) Pik tac, Bigg ee Thon- 
kopfarnen in Hasel 


Picco (F.)¢ Bollea (C.) Spigolature dal 
“ Lihro de bos Spe Conte 
Locanot et do  Patronia” di Jnan 
Manuel, «xiv. Sagwio di traduzions 
ate lj aleone annetarion! oom- 
parative: (Arch. pol, Stod. 4d. Tra. 
Pop., Palermo. Paring, 1gOt, XX, 21g- 
244.) These “‘gleanings™ consist of 
eronmyve t=V from the book of erregpia 
of Juan Manvel (fourteenth mpi 
known ao ** Libro de los enxiemplos 
Conte Lucanor et de Patronta. 
comparative notes are to be wabliabed 
in a sobsecment teaie, 


Pirez (A. ‘T.) Armulétos, vg 
Porto, IyOT, 1, o18b2z,) A | af 
Bhan ate let still in use among the 


peop of Elvas and the reasons given 
their the wlace 


today, Of 7 Re trie 15 
are for fifmnts; § for any 
againat disruses, dangers, etc. 

description of ach amulet is given. 


Pitré (G.) Modi proverbiali © motti 
saoatel dt Pelersie Racvolti 


ed iflus- | 


trati, heche p. U Stud, d. Trad. Pop,, 


Palermo. Torino, tqod, %X, 387-408.) 

Historical and a mptg etl 

proverbial ex resrions and historical | 
sayings frees 


Pommerol (fF. ) tat féve des brandons ¢: 


le diea gan Groonw. (Bull, et 
Mem. Soc, d'Anthr, de Paris, 1901, ¥* 
&, U1, $2743.) Brief account of the 
fot Sunday of Lent yates co 

yo in the Auvergne — 

“torch Sanday,” From & bonfire 
(around which "he dance) at 


wee siraw-torches aro Hit, which ore 
perl acmeretesan qilecaahet ame = 





am Inn und im Tanbenbach, (atitth. 
@. anthrop, Gea in When, Igor, xXxx1, 
52-51.) ief ‘account, with 30 text. 
a ones, Of the pil irine (Church 
St Valentine) | Haselbach, near 
nb eots en the Inn, and the clay-heads 
offered up there for votive purpemes, 
Also a description of similar votive of- 
ferings at Tanbenhach in lower Bavaria. 
The author conclodes that “‘we have 
here, both In Haselbach anid in Tou- 
benhach. b dacentet, the i Henares 
tion of on ancient an of ' which on wat 
the outward form has 
until the present coll ania 


Raccuglia (5.) Proverbi ¥ a er 
niguardanti 


verbiali © para! di 
f Stud. d. Trad. 


* ‘ori, tgol, Xx, 2h 
a6.) Nos. 61-69 ol proverbs, etc.. 
towins with explanatory notes. 


Raseri(E.) Persone di cittadinansa itali- 


ana che paglanoabitualmente in familia 
seconiho bt 


un idioma straruero, risaltati 
del cenaimento ella popela- 
stone’ del ro feb moi, (Atti. d. 
Sas. Rom. di Aatr., a [1902], Wit, 
9.) Statistics of cing 
pop of Italy accordin oa eens 
of rigor, with discussian of The 


Humber ol familios and individuals 


of the rench-Provencals a : 
ol the Slave in Udine, x Olea gm 
Lecce and Calabria. In 2 





i 


Kaseri—Comtinws, 
pottance, bat bin Mitrvirs be toed ginoe 8A) 
m Finerolo and Sasa. ere are two 
groups of Germans m Italy, the Pied- 
montese aml the Venetian (relics of the 
3 commonea of Verona, otc); the 
nombier of thee speaking German in 
the Venetian region hes decreased a half 
since the middle of the Inet century: the 
othar German ““jaland" seems to have 
inereased. There are alice two Slave 
peaking 
other in t e Abruzzi : the former ha: 
cased since 1251,—the one'is Sloe 
venian, the other Servian,, The in- 
crease from §5,453 in 1861 bo gooon. li 
1 of individuals speaking Alba- 
man i due. partly to natural increase 
and partly to the more careful census 
taking of the pas! year. The same re- 
fecha mS the population npetklng 
Greek. The Catalan element, confin 
to the city of Alghero 
Sardinia, is 
arriving in 1354 A.D, 
vored turing the lony 
the island. “Counting transients at the 
date of the census the forcign-speaking 
population of Italy amounts to ca. 1 4, 


Reinach (5.) la station periblane 
de Jablonica, Serie. (Anthropologie 
Parks, 1g0f, 0, 527-5353.) Bie! "as an 
vrs wilh © text- peu (terracotta 

ndninae! “pottery, ete.) of the ** purel 
eolithle * station of Jahlanics ta arse 
This are archeological lotation 
was examined in September, tqo0, |) 
AM, Vassilis, rice director of tsa 
Museum at te, The most inter. 
ing specimend foutul are terra-cotta 
statuettes mort than 80 in. nomber), 
neuch @ manner as to indj- 
ente that they belonged to the primitive 
household furniture of the cabine of 
these a people, ‘W 


(ond envirows) in 
from = colony 
which was fa- 


ol these figurines represent woren 
others (hese are fewer = 
ruder), there 8 if to be none repre. 
ati form, The finds in 
jidleate that the station of Ts. 
lanica “* constitutes red link in the 
chain oniting Bosnia to: the Troad ayl 
Phrygia, on the one hand, and, on the 
“other, to shan. pt dees ane] southweatern 
Rieeeia fares in 
pealithic tinves there sade) “the same 


primitree ervilization Sharacterited 
statucties anil : rol a oF 





ondary , Phew 
may be sttelbuted | te ihe Pre ahve 


ps, one im Frinli, the | 





Spanish rule uf | 


While some | 


; ——— 
: 
i 
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of Jocal industries, and there is no.neod 
for the hiypothesi« of a wnicpue center of 
manufacture and diffusion. “The ethnic 
kp of the creators of 
titive culture is not very’ 
y may have been the ancestara or 
Gcericeianes of the reali 


— Unenécropole en Albanic, {Tbid., 


62-670.) Brief sccount, with 22 

text-gures, of the MI of pnd 

Mrpaseves * Parc # 

pce gh oman, mut far fross 

Seance ee in Albania, with de ipt 

of some of the bronee and si]ror jects 
there found. . 









Rivitre (E.) Lex dessins graves de la 
Sts, Soc. d'Antur, do, Peele Cot, 
Ett, rn. ae get, 

v* &., H, gog-gt7.) Brief eseription 


goat 
sculptures of the Grote de Jo Mouthe, 
Dordogne, See deerritan Aatiropele 
gir, 1908, IY, Uha. 


aq a 


Rosai (P.) 1 cicli sedi 


(Arch, L Stud, dh. Tred. 
9-Tor pine) s90% tga, 2X, "Trad. Fone Pa This 

article extracted from the author's 
work Ppsrssintiad gi foiblore im 
Calsiria, — According % jean ; tre 
Fiaumeet be pret a 
tales there ay be detected a Christian 
pepe) nora = humorous), 3 

eae («i ucbagrr Sagas a 

human teedolent ot pe life 
activities), a semi-herole (akin to ms 
Arthorian), and rao degalcs Arabia fe 
Hected from *' : ae 
Nights") Peo Pabipenen ‘ax 
revnanee di Suily, th which 
the countryman ‘half-fool, hal thie! 
deceived today, tomorrow the ine 
bimself. When the rama treat of 
Christian topicw it te in « happy reit, 





de Saint-Venant (M, 


Hon dhes produits des. iste es rm 
“ey oot tem cps. 
Ologic, Para, 1908, Xl, $§3o— 
tin bo “the author, who 






was taken pines in three direc: 

Hon chiefly,—(1) by the Loire yrs 
to peters. (2) northward toward the 

Channel an ) eastward into 

rejects are known 
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Je Saint Venaot—Continne!, 
locally ax Aerrs de bemrrv, Acconling 
to M. Rutot the flint deposits of Bei- 
ee furnish shundance of material 
dentica) with that of Grand-Pressigny. 


Salomone-Marino (5.) Le storie po- 
lari in porela siciiimins messe o stanipe] 
dal ec. XV af di nostri. “Indice gene- 

rae degli autort ¢ delle cove notabill. 
(Arch, p. 1, Stad, d. Trad. Pop., Paler- 
mo- Torino, Igor, XX, 267-272.) Gen 
eral index of authors anid subjects to the 
study of ' Folktales in Siedliaa Poetry 


since the Fifteenth Century,” which hes | 


appeared in previoas 

Sampaio (A.), As ‘villas do Norte de 
Portugal. (Portugalia, Porte, 1901, fh 
549-364.) Continued from preriow 
two mumbers. asi, section (Chapters 
ix—aii) of | a study of the '* et 
fae” of northern "Portugal ar tees al ne 
tlames of the wile n 
nence of the rv/dzz, eo. Visigoihe ei 
news and farmern), transformation of 


the nidias{pett betorshi[}. Much | 
mtcresting historia detail sail te give 


de Sanctis (5, + Toscano (P.) Le im- 
peree digitali dei fancinlll 
ici esordommati, (Atti d. Bae 


ness. i Antr,, 1go [tgo3), Vill, O2— | 


70) After a general introdiwetion the 
authors give in detall the resalia of the 
investigation of the Ainger-prints of 104 
boys between 6 and t4 years of age, ol 
whem 4 were pupils in an parieeettd 
school Rie: a0 feebleeminded chi 
dren (ome oom lete idiots) from an 
Anilo-Scunla for the poor, anid a4 deaf- 
muted from the Royal institution - 
Rome, all more or less developed in 
intelligence, The chief con one ar. 
rived at are: The feeble-minded and 
the deaf-mutes tend. to have « sinrple 
and uniform (i, ¢ repeated on all 10 
fingers) Vesa of finger-print, — sin 
plicity of design is “the f fundamental 
and typical anomaly and of certain de- 
ive significance.” Anomaloie 
‘orm abound in the feeble-minded and 
deaf-mute, and both (the latter more 
than the former) preeeot, sede rhe 
eis i hee + thi a" nniform « a 
(aniformity of <on-all fin- 
La anomalous form of tain denen). 
"he so-called ' rulial o 
in pat three groups excluaiv fy on the 
indes.Gngers, the finger which is phys- 
clogically moet evolved. The article ls 
panted by 4 tables gee dha 
Psi ae It conection with this paper 





Schilite (0.) 
sihlverse. 


should be read Vucetich’s Cenferencia 
sobre ol Strtema dactilesepice (La Plata, 


Tyo). 


Ill® Barbone, in Sicilin; 
Arch, p. Lb Stu a. Trad, Pop., Pa- 
ermo+ “ering, ool, 2x, zto-252.) 
Tella the story of “the pardon of the 
hacen" in Marines. 


Sanfili (F.) -Aneddoti intorno s Fer- 
dinsndo. } 


dos Santos Rocha (A.) Mobiliario 
no districto de Lei- 


weolithicu dis 

ria. (Portugalia, forge thot, 1, f90- 
92.) Briel account of s collection of 

neolithic implimetts from the district 

of Leiria, now in the Museum of Figu- 

elra. 


—— Note. sobre tm adome metallico 


cuistante no Muses da Figuerra. (Thid., 
392-393.) Describes a branse (7) cros- 
cent-shapol ornament (in the Figueira 
Moszum) from Povou. 


—— Fstacio luso-romana da Pedrulha. 


sie §93-394.) Briet acoonnt of the 
ae f floors and dwel- 


logs feagmants of ot tiles, ptions 
in, f ery, filralie, 
buckles, etc., — ey the Lusitanian- 


Roman “station of Potralha. 
Dado 


—— romano proveniente. das 
ruimes lr Condeixa-a-Velha. bid., 


g—5g6,) Treats of a Ronen e for 
play ng found in the rains of Condeixa. 
clha, with references to such discoy- 

eis raped 


—— Necropole jwe-romana do 





Senhora 

do ee em Monteméro-Vetho. 

7 93.) Brief account of the 

ins Roman necropolis af Sen- 
het do Destera. See Severn (K.) 


Savignoni (L.) Fragments of Cretan 
Hh i 


i Monegle ie » Norwood, 
boat, sec a... v 4et $07.) 

Desarthes, with ws plates (24 tigu 
and 2 text-fi , vumerow fmg- 
mente of pit Patan Haghios Elias and 
Prinjk, The author considers these 
feds “afresh and noteworthy contri 
bution to the history of Greek pottery 

modelled in relief.” 

(H.) Das Kellerrecht. 


Schr 
(Thid.. 452-455.) Gives the text of a 
'wine-cellar ba 


- ne 1614 AD. {rom 
ta the author’ This 


a Me. 
law” had | ‘ooh k itt Ay 
vue” tind Fong ‘heen ee 


Braunschweigioche Ab- 
(Ztech. d. Ver, 1, Wolke 
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Sehtlte—Contianed. 
konde, Berlin, igor, x1, 461.) Seren 
“ counting-out ” rhymes from. Bron 
wick, 


Severo (K.) « Cardoso (F.) Olbser- 
varies sobry os restos humance da Ne. 
cropole de Nossa Senhora do sta 
(Portwyalia, Porto, 1901, 1, gyh—< 99} 
Gives measurements and descriptions 
the fragments of two adult akalls, a 
femanr, and a tibia from the Lousitanian- 
Roman necropolis of Nossa Senhora do 
Dhesterro, The «gh tar cephalic 
index of one of skulle is 70,3, the 
stature extimated from the long-bones 
1625 mim. 


—_— A colleccin archeoliwica de Albano 
Bellino, em Hraga, Bt scitt 651-652. ) 
Bricf account of the Belling archeal 
cal collection in. Braga, due to private 
Inidimtive. 


Sitterlin (G.) sagen aus dem Birseck. 
(Schweiz, Arch. {. Vollskunde, Zarich, 
1901, ¥, 253-262.) German text of 3 
tales trom Hirseck, of which a number 
relate to ghosts and other “*wuper- 
natoral” subjects, 


Thieullen (A) Oa tsavailiés A Vepogue 
de CUbhelles. (Ball, et Mem. 
es stro i901, \¥*. ri 3 Ve 

Ht with ' 
ures, the dnthor tence that man of the 
Chellean epoch already fashioned bones 
for his wee, 


Thiot (L.) Station préhistorique de 
Rong tracery 
i 2 Esirip- 
tien ide hat i B clanued to be the first 
find of Tardenois fiints Cosa geamel- 

vere formed) in the department of 


oe F.) Nom sobre mm grande 
vas de harmo existente oo Sesort 
Poreugalin, Porte, roar, 1, Goa.) 
pilon, with ©. text-figere, “fe a 
ee vase from Alandroal in Alem- 
tejo, from 1604. 


— Amuldtes do concetho de Figueira. 
ithid., 604-605.) (roneral notes on 
the various ai of amalets,and su 
Perstitions connected with them. 






Tillsthnd, Brensks 

Landumlen, Stockholm, 1907, XV, 

No. 3, 1-f4.) A reprint of bane ty 
accodot of Lapland and the Lapre tf 

Johan Tornans, pablished the 

t lime tt A772, although finished 


in January, 1672, The author was @ 
clergyman at ‘Tornd. {ike tear gee 


discoseed are: Origin of the 
nome, religion, ram, Chay, 


church-servic vigscarsstsr t,o 
ao and mental 


Taramelll | els A. vitit to Phoeston, 
(Ammer. J, » Norwood, Masa., 
roar, Sec. & va Ve Ys A495) Historical 
ani notes (with ¢ text. | 


reind saiehan frond Ling 
rough an en Pri doy 
i A wink ate is The hing dat, food, trade, ete. 
author seeks to identify the Philistines , Gewohnheit= 
with the Pelasg » ard the Pulasati of der” Hachinder in Albearnbenti, 
te ron beige ig Ida, he thinks, was (Verh. Rerl. Ges, 1, Anthrt., 1901, 
tbe’ cane ; the Pelaagic nation, 342-364.) Consists of an article 

Uy in possession of the Phos. 33-358) on Das Recht der Stamm 
Hans, who may have been numbercd inte by Pate a 
among the corsairs of the lates. Miedia, and one 

Pastor Nikola Rachie 2: Feet Ses Gear 


heitsrecht der Stimme Da Gewoh 
(Ober-Scutariner Stimme) in den Geebir- 
gen niedlich von Scutari,” giving the 
eteenor of the custe laws of certain 
mountain tribes of a. Bload- 
revenge sy murder, reurder, wounding, pro 
lection An 
seer robbe eran et poo 
ance, ound per of pe Rage are 
sng te ce vali COmidered, The 
| 3 Population consists af the 


Mt ., 457-451.) Ace | 
cnt, with © ¢ cures, of o visit 
in June, 1594, to the votive cavem, or 
Grotto of Camares, on the scutlvern 
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urban sarin funder Biphoraidh Fe | 


with the uma 
wh the towns, and the * rrioulbasers” 
w have, more or less, their own laws 


here described, and their own chiefs | 


redler seeing that they are cammed. out. 
Mestings of the whole tribe are held 
several Limes & year. 


Venturi (S.) La settinans santain Calu- 
bria. (Arch, p. 1 Stud, d. Trad. Pop. 
Palermo-Tormo, tor, XX, 358-304) 
Describes the ceremonies and testi 
sah af ae Week in. the villages of 
loly Thursday isa day ot 
Sepallatisoe of ft { hatteuti,” aa they are 
cal ed, and imitations of all sorts ihe 
Aspe of Chrial, aie Holy Friday 
scene changes a ipl maces ol: the 
ral and the bigh au ions: of art 
are attended to. ‘The drame of fa 
ay a asia at the Passion, is re~- 
cite, thu canes th 
mere — on Easter Sunday the 
Cor frenta, ii which is te the 
happy and glorious meeting of Jesu 
with the Madonna, 


Virchow (K.) Sur un dépdt des bes 
néolithiqass, forméd diane coquills 
Tritenium remplic dieclats ade alex 







talllix, (Anthropologie, Maris, igo, 
xii, 65-307.) trief account of the 
ilitenvery, September, 15g6. of a 


7ritoniwm abell wear Branewick, Ses 
American Anthroegelegist, 101, 11, 336, 


— Menechliche sara und 
Beigahen. (Verh. d.° Berl, Ges. be 
Anthr,, 1901, 964.) Piet note on f 
ment ‘at crania aod two dogs teeth 
and « piece of shel) found in, « bhnve- 
stone quarry at Walbeck, wear Helm- 
atédt. The remains one said to 
been fruril tam, ‘elow the earface, 
The teeth are those of a child of ¢ 106 
yrors 


Viterbo (S.)  Sulsidines a formacao 
do refrancire oo ain peiriuyees. 

lin, Parta, 1901, 1, ‘etg-3%4:) 
In these comtritations towards o collec 
tion of Portuguese provertm, the anthor 
cliea 5.48 Ma frowe the works of 


Gil Vicente (Nos tot), Antonin Free | 
ihetro Chino | 





bew eet Antonio 
(123-194), Lope de Vega (iq7—330). 8 
rp ok of the 1bih saesenis ht 
pea) a wa of the tbth century 
‘to the Monastery of etd Pcs! 
lira (904-54 “s47} oF thes these author- 
thes he faurth and fifth are in Spanish. 


— Antiquites de ia region 





nide, and athens 


Vikasovic (VV “ ilje 


A collection of Adugier porfagmert was 

htished by Antonio Deticado at Lis- 
fea in 1651, which book the author 
ses na @ tosis of Comparison. 


—— Ai candcise no mde oc 


Nastia 
dj populares Portuguet. Marl 
poser ) Additions to article in 
vious number on lamps (candies) in 
Posemavee popular industries and 


Vater (T:) Kourraun et tromrailles 






yes pres din boung de Smidla, 
(Bal et Mem, Soc, dAnthr, de Paris, 
190k, FF Sy IT, 424-425.) Kesumes. 
bricAy the work af Count Bobeinsky. 
the results of which have been pra 
lrebest in 3 wolumes (1857, 18o4, 2g). 
sc yer feild covered in the couthern parts 
ef the povernments of Kiev and Pol- 
tava. The following periods wre rec- 
ognized : 1. Stone age. 2; Eneolithic 
Vw) centurics 1°. Settirentseniye 
nes ob need of nealithic period). 5. 
ho-Sarmatian (vi-1l centurics 
eG 4: Period of Roman. influence 
(1-111 centuries AT). ‘é,. Slavonic 
higeinicie centurits). 7, Breantine 
niluence,— period oh rene Dukes of 
Kiev (x-xi intel Flint itopte- 
monte are rare in the Stone age — nate 
tival fragments, however, may have 
been oeed the Count thinks, In the 
Eneolithic Speco por plea 
burial, a The 
swastita ae ane the Paget OTE 
jmution of a fying bird. 


per. “I , sat—era.) "Ecay ieee 
the work of Mrand dire Khanenke on 

the archeology of the Dmieper edt bp 
The seen belong ts yt ee 
authors the 
Soom sis sr] vente Goth c. yoerhy 
eastern Aalstic 


influence, Am a relica caine noted 1s 
a brome plate wah a TYur-H of tho 


Song aris (1925-1278 at). 


i Start ineradi 
“ Noaricace ” pres’ g vi mendio 
rindi. (heat pub. Stad, d, d, Trad. Pop. 
PalermeTorino, tgor, XX, 354-957.) 
Pirief accoant of the ii, or weep- 
loge women A at funerals among 
the emathern Slava (Montenegrin) The 
texts of two.“ eltgies” sung by such 
women are given—of one bath the 
Montenegrin and the [ralion version. 
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Weicheli2r) Der Wall im ee 
bei Thrita, (Verh. d. Berl, 
Anthr., got, doq-gt.) \ Brief sopeat 
with plan, of the * Ringwall” ica the 
Obesholz neur Uhrig, made douwlitlews 
for purpoes of defence—asort of ‘* city 
of retuge” for the people of this re- 
plot, lating back to pre-Slavonic times 
in Sancmy, 


Winkler (H.) Tas Finnenthum der 
Maerystew. (Zivchr, {. Ethnol,, Ber: 
lin, 1907, XX%XIMt, 157-171.) Alter 
briefly discussing the varions theories 
a to the origin ina the Magyara of Hun- 

particularly Baliot’s attempt (on 
Hinngritet ie groans chieiy) to make 


gas out to he Lraviil inne, Dr Winkler 


indicates the results of his very recent 
stidies of the pare Mayyar type of thi 


rare hom, aoe blaceperrt he 
t ® the pre-micrational uyar 
eee Bhar rere ai Hungary the 


are om ve 
peintive Altaic, Huns. amd Av vars, 
Turks,” together with Slava of all 
sorts, Roumanians, Italians, ‘Textona, 
have all contrituted their share,—and 
can ae ofthe <r © takes as the eatlicst 
Ws of the mice. According to Dr 
h tat the jnvevtigathon of the Al. 
Magyars proves anthropologically 
iad bit teally even more than lin. 


Hatically their relationship to ihe | 


tae. inil stock of Ural-Attaic peo. 
ples, —the Ma is fathes 

are Finn ao far as type m concerned, 

fore their settlement in central Eu. 
rope the Mi were influenced by 
Turkit, Iranic, and Mongol pooples, 
for alter their separation (rom theis 
Finninh cognates, they wandered east. 


warl aw a steppa- le,"” «wl 
thee and other st rn pel ae 


Dr Winkler thinks thar Balint’ etter 
iat ard Magyar-Dravidian relation. 
mii (the 3 Magyare are te!’ Dravidiana) 
certain Caucasic elements in the 
payee hongue arp to be exslateed 
from the digas od contact te ae 


pan daya feist Iranian, 
ongol, Dyrnviilinn beaten 


comi ea) work, Dis sararlet ted se het 
Spnechen. 

Zadoroweks (M.) Portratu de la V, 
dee, des Dienx-Sevres, de lo Vieses 
(Ball et Mém, See. d'Anthr. de Paris, 
OT, VS RH, 403-405.) Cally atien, 


Zemmrich | 
het in Sid und Osthohimen, 


Boschan (G.) Zur fin 








Lv. By 4. 108 





ead to the er fer heat. 

fetes, etc. t Pay F; 
on iihwatrated ct cards, . Mt liege 
tographic cal yi voll nolamat types 
have alo been 

2anardelli (T. ae etnic] nella 
spar oes Novos i. Soe. Rom. di. 


Antr,, mor [tgos], wi, aeran 
Discusses names of 
in dialy derheed from athinis eppella- 
toni, ditectly or indirectly, popalur 
and literary, dead inal, s 
name, various mM Crna 
tion of each words are enumerated. 
Among the ethnic names whige dartva- 
tives in Tialy are Sega idy mate or lew 
at length are: Holi, Dani, Hurgendl 
(Hurgondimes), Suevi Rulgari, ins. 

Baschi, Frid ( (Frisiones, ate-), 
Deuact , ete. The yengened 
of such names ay ¥ large. 
like Me dated Germann, : ecard 
epoils than the peoples selves,” 
traveled far from their home, when Ros 
Tan cootuerors took them with with them, 
The etymology of some is of 
interest as showing ‘the: eibeatior af 
the stady of such wordé. The P 

eve Germans were nicknamed byt 

Italian neighbors AfdAed, from their 
frequent mee of the verb mmprAen, One 
can faxily sce, that, if they had made 
thetr appearance in remote tina, thes 
Afton woelil have only an. ethole 
porale for later etymolog There 
art many curcue facts tat vs ait. 


) Das deniache Spits 





5 Globss 
mach Iga, » 45-7 A 
detailed “hlstorical-cdomogeap hia ate 
count, with map, of the German lan- 
Runge In southern and eaatern Hohemid. - 

VEcet remarkable ears of Ger 
man apeech in this pee the wala 
kelstic island” of Bodwedts i] Dts 
Swabian posed ure in ying } x. 


tury. Interest 
qurstic island ” of Tosi Tui papeston 
the Tewtosay to Hei pect vaiciol) 
e Levio-Slay iin € conflict 
central Europe, The au pane Hsereer: 
tint trode init on ben 
the t8o0/o0n attend trove considered. 








Arch, p. l'Ant re, 1g0t, 
XEXI, 537-375. ii f peab data as tO” 
the comparative tiiceptibiliey to anil 
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Buschan—isnfrawnd, | Flamand(G.0.M.) Les ecrites 


recovery from disesse of the negro and. 


the white. The author is of opinion 
that the negro has a special pace rela- 
tian tn the matter of pathology, and 
that other races also have their own 
cena with reapect to disease. 

o negro enjoys a greater or less itn. 
munity (rom malarial and yellow fever, 
abdominal typhus, erysipelas ecatlet 
fever, complications resulting from ac 
cidantal wounds, trachuma, carcinoma, 
(less for sarcoma), varecacdle, hyper- 
trophy of preanato, bladder and gall 
stones, ovarial tumors, hare-lip, spina 
bifida, cleft palate, chores, metan- 
cholla, tabes, chronic delirium (Mag- 
nan), More than the white the negro 
suffers frum tuberculosis, dennoid cysts, 
ancorism, tetanus, mania, dementia 
paralytica. The so-called ” sleepy aick- 
nes” seer to be a apecific neurosis of 
the African race, Before the entrance 
of the negro inte the social life of the 
whites idiocy appears to have heer (as 
in Africa) the form of norvonts disease 
eccurring, but now mot of the forms 






known among the whites are found | 


among the negrocs an well. ‘The author 
rejects the idea recently current that 
the Inimunity of the negro for malaria 
is fot primary, but acquired through a 
Wight infection in childhood. : 

372-375 are occuptod by a bibliagraphy 
ol 31 titles. 


Etnogr 
d. Frail, Pop., Palermoe-Torino. 190t, 
Xx, qog-att.) Brief acconnt, with = 
text fivures, of certain epecimens in the 
whiigg, te cee Musewmn of the Trota- 
dero, Paris, the doors of the city of 
Abomey, fetishes, etc. 


Fies (K.) Das Fetischdori oy ere 
and scine Dewohner auf dem Aguberg 

in Dewtach-Tuge, (Globes, Beuschwg.i 
1901, LXXX, A77-354:) Somewhat de- 
tailed wccount, with g text-higures, of 
the fetich-villuge of Avhegame on Mt 
Agu in the German Togo coantry,— 


the uutives belong ta the Erve stock, | 
who permit both men and women to be | 
shamans. The pricsts are ‘law-givers 


knee tirataoet g ge 
cst cir ** polit” is a far 

tock, The wuthors +hait took place 1 
December, rig7. Lately this fetish 
village has been losing m vogue ani 
importance, with the increasing activity 


of the missionaries, 





Africana, (Arch. p, b Stud. 


Noh en mitktowbat) du oord de 
' Afrique et epécialement de la region 
d* In-Salah, SN eT er sith 
“1, 935-335.) Brief abstract, with 
discussion, of paper rea) at. Corgrest 


af igoo. The stations at which exist 


hodirat eektondat ('* writtes Sones he 
or ret: wings, in northern Africa, 
as reported by the author, number some 
a4, not including those of the north. 
east where have bees studied 


by him. The prehistoric (nealithis) 


rock-senlptures contain figures of mn 
tats some of Which oo longer exist in 
that part of the world, while the later 
er Libyco Berber contain inscriptions 
in alphatietical characters and repre- 
tentations of animals living still in the 
country. or farther south. 


Grogan (E.S.) Through Africa from 


the Cape to Cairo, (Amn. Rep. Sanith- 
won, Ent. 1900, Wash, 1908, 451-348.) 
This paper, which le Ulustrated with 3 
intes and a folding map, i4 reprinted 
rom Jue GeagrapArcal Crm {Lon- 
don), fot agoo,. It contaims some notes 
an the Waruanda, Pygmies, Balegga, 
Dinkss, Nuers, ete 


Govot (¥.) Les indigenes de [Atrique 
(¥.) reliyretnet i, 


isa. (Ball, et Mem. ee a 
Paria, 1g01, Wm. Uy J- 29%), 
Rrief general acconnt based on J'ke 
Metros of Stauth Africa, published by 
the South African Commbitee (the in 
vestigation began m 1899}. Hetwees 
ior and £396 the Bantu population 
has increased 33%, while the Bushmen 
und Hottentote have fallen off about 
iis. In Hritich South Africa there 
are nearly 4,000,000 blacks ant! other 
‘oolored" peaple. Of the Bantus it 
may be mii copied wih eee 


selves, far from. being Iaial to them 
fins actually increased their vigor and 
vitality,” ‘they are ovidently destined 
to rise rapidly to @ state of calture 
that will give them an important i ee 
| he future development of thi 

part of the world. AB interesting Fc 
South Aircan wo il 


—— tes Vaspone, (ide 144) 


The author translates frum Keane's 
The Borr States (Lowdtan, igoo) two 


————— 
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Guyou—(Cenfiawed, 
passages relating to "the Vaalpens, 
the most degraded of all the peoples 
of South Affcoa” — ithe information 
la from Boer sources, Their habitat 


‘habitant patois” does to Parisian 
French,” The ‘rickshaw men of Dhir- 


i¢ the bend of the Limpopo and th enabnliche Thon-Gefisse. (Verh, d. 
ere said to be phic. Inguistically Berl. Ges. €. Asthy. ¢ iy 4d 426 
antl enlturally io genrrse heir own The author calls at on to re- 
nome is Awties, ‘They ore a apectes semblance otwrests two. clay es 
of dwarts and “may be coneidered from ancient Egypt ( in Petrie 

the aborigines of South Africa.” But Diespalis pari a) and certain ofd Danish 
moch tore information is peeked, ae Sy ie ait tobe modelo 46 

Hotter (D.) Wentalrikanisches Stations. | a vessels are thought 


{Tanmries,— some of the 
one Saal oe = hans A sinilicrorigsee 

ce Egyptian vessels in questi 
long to the first half of eset walt 
lenniom #¢., ouch earlier tien the 
earliest known Teutonic ‘hut urna.” 
This brief article iv illustrated with 5 


lext-Ngores, 


Schweinfurth (G.) Ueber westafrikan- 
sche Figuren sux Talkechiefer. (Ibid, 
30-331.) Brief acouunt, with + le 
utes, Of some |ma 

(rom the Mendi country in the oath of 
Sierra Leone, and another similar im 
“ue from the tland of Bolame f Hinea- 
yee) The lost represents rudely the 
emale form, The Mendi images are 
said to be buried in fields as protection 
for crops, etc, The heads are hollivwed 
cat 96 iat they may be filled with 


gtain, seeds, etc, 
1 ke aba 


Selest (H.) 3 
Braeching -« FOOT, LEX, 
Trests, with aaa stat rot 
mutilations, —scar-tattooing, filln 
knocking out of teeth, baring. Ay ay 
tars, nob, etc.—among the Banta 
tribes of the southern i ol Ger- 
man Fast Africa. Tattooing ix in 
vogue for esthetio purposes and also 
for an interesting: sexnal reason it the 
tas af women, A i icatctestaat ese it 
t for luck, The patterns prefersed 
differ catierwity with ibe various 
Thies. is more common 
with women, With the Wagogo the 


leben, Globus, Hrnachwe., gor, 
LXXX, 28 «) Brief sheteh of ros. 
tine life at Balihutg in the North 
Cameroons. 


— Der westaizikaniache Bantuneger, 
seine Charakteristik and Behandlung. 
ibid, 34q-3986.) livief sketch of the 
character of the Bantu Negro af wee 
tern Africa and the way to treat him, 
Among the bod squaltti ties noted by 
Captain Halicn a are idleness (lack also 
of idea of time Lye its value), ingrati- 
tude, greet, and the vices due to the 
development of his essentially commer. 
cal and speculative nature, On the | 
good side may be reckoned pad. 
ortega dependence, sense of lin- 
mor, keen observationgift, ete, [np 
ot ha with him seriousness (with play | 

of mor), justice, impartiality, pa- 
ence, eta personality are all 
béecemary for more of jes 


pened ana 
counpitte success. 


Laidlaw (G, E.) Some ethnological ob- 
rebve rin south African. (Amer. 
q:. Chicago, 1902, xxiv, 57 
Nolte on “ules and Kaffire a 
ing service with the British army in 
Ig~oHpat, “The nas ‘are sDapeesentt 
morally and physically, the of 
pesca are th Afries, _— elr 
sexual morality and the virtue of their 
Woren are neteworthy, In man 
the Zoleus are “' the purer of Seuth 
aay To the ** blanket artis. 
America corresponds | “red | 
Kafr,” who «itl lives the old, wiid | 


KGrpe 





extes _ ff-ormnament rips in th oration 
ite to a and ine cittnes Ma Serves it a eort Marcia’ for seal andl 
a sesclyecr e p org se The cla y-bail h phan 
who live by intermittent work for the akinga (Gud on page to! 
ae Dutch” ithe ae remarkable. Mntilations for punish- 
age ued when peor ines men! are comparatively rare, 


S| eS State (Atti a, Soc. 
Antr,, roor [fF VIII, 

83.) Gives feanitniod muibors eta study al 
29 Arab shulle in ¢ ibe Muceacr Of tha 
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im dared. 


| lectin, Jes Fleates af Pastis, made Is | 


iA ,rgoo, OF these skulls (tq are 
male} aome are from Algiers, others 
from. Arabia. All except two (82.5, 
49.4) are dolichocephalic and mess- 
cephalic, The cranial capacity ranges 
oy a ee As to form 16 
‘ellipsoid, oy ovoid,” and 2 
Ta The tn brachycephalic 
tale Sergi considers ‘foreign and 
Aviattc, with Mongolian characters, 
like those so commen in the tion 
uf central Enrepe (Slava, Tentons, 
Celts)” The average skull-capacity 
{e905 s) not large and the skulle are 
erie and not so well-formed as those 
Mediterrmpenn race. The ae 

= Pa the face is dolicho-ellipacidal, 


Virchow (R.) in a ng ans Bgypt 
re Mumien, (Verh, d. Berl. G 
nithr,, 1gof, wera Brief ac- 
count (from letters) of Th. (Graf's recent 
stodies of anchent lan portrait 
tablets and other ancient te a. 
tions of lusts and faces, ere is a 
striking likeness between some of the 
yptlan portraits and those on 
coins of the Ptolemies, The paper in 


Scere to the author the pagen 


Basuto woman m ee? nO more rt- 
ligiosity than the man, but after accept- 


(Christianity sincerely “she shows 
herself capable of a ¢ of con 
science and an elevation of feeling. 


which make her the worthy rival of 
her white coreligicnists.” The Basuto 
Christian charches contain two men for 
ene woman, The author seems to 
think that the greater freedom of wo- 
men under Christianity accounts for 
ame of this, 


Zaborowski (451,) De. imfurnce de 
Tancienne civilisation tienné dans 
1. et Mem. 


Afrique wecidentale. (Bs 

Sse) ig Anthr. de Patis, 1501, ¥" 4%. 
it, saat.) Brief note nnd discus 
ion —the paper has a in the 
Revue de t'Ecols d'Anthropolegie (se 
Ameriven Anthropelogint, 1901, MI, 
782.) In the iiiecusion MM. Verneau 
and Delisle seemed favorable to the 
idea of anclent Egyptian influesee in 
Weat Africa. 


ASIA 


Adler (B.) be nordusiatische Mfeil, 
Ein Beitrag zor Kenntnis der Anthro 
hie rag ecient Nordans. 

fat. Arch. (. Ethnaegr., Leiden, rot, 
tv, suppl., 1-40) In this valuable 
monogtaph, accom by 6. plates 
(ca. soc fr ures) a a distritmtion-map, 
the eaihior treats of the arrow among 
the people of northeastern Asia; Gen- 
Weiteecker(c.) Ls donna frei Basnto, eral character, material, weight and 
(Arch, p, Ea , Firenre, 1907, size, notch, fastening of point, orna- 
MEX, 459-478 ) Briel account. of "he mentaiion, poison, formy of the point, 


Clastrated by 4 text-figures, 2 af which 
represent Cleopatra, 

maeeeus oH Stories an ell notes 
rom pper Congo. (Folk-Lare, 
Lond., 1901, xD, 46Q-d64.) Stories 
m-¥ and “sundry aotes” on name- 
giving, reincarnation, «pirit-posession, 


position and cctWities of «oman tion of the point with respect to the 
notch, feathering (coast form, ie 


the Has dividual, in ‘the 4 
oto, a an individual, in ire Sex form, Siber . 


faunily, in sockety, stud ta relation to re- 
ligion, Birth, name-giving, puberty 
and mitiailon, ‘clothing and ornament, 
are referred to, the ceremonies of the 
puberty: perio being given with some 
Chil males are very Fare { olyg- 

amy is common), Cn 7 
the author tells of a1 lowe-ramance 
of which be wae hhmel! a htt 
The account of marriage ts also rather 
detailed. The childless wife is in sad 
case (several cures for this are potedl|, 
To bear all boys it a sort of financial 
disgrace, since ele are a sort of femi- 
bine capita) ((here is a‘ cure” for the 
also), Besides prostitution, the careers 
th rand the oxercise of civil 
power as chie! even) ore open to women. 





The author agr 

ent Jie cic . 

older than ripe eae ene it in @ de 

velopment irom a weapon hes! red from 

the ia throw-arrow). e north- 

es re rode of 8. E, Asia 

gteaied ith h an tee ee 
¥ ‘y= 

them trar E. Asia. The 


lee : peice 

ren se te contnt wit te Si Sins 
hare more or ess ie 

weapons, while the aki pe group aap the 





a 


| 
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The 


Mongolian stock have developect them 
farther (Vakots, pene si) and Kinghis 
especially), The migrations of the vari- 
ous peoples of mo Asia and their 
contact + with tribes to the sonth have 
had some influence upon their arrows. 


The Aino, Beedle sits ml engine of | 


Sciences, St Petersbarg. Nuriat 
ine skulle have an average ce _ 
ndex of 83.6 {range 79.5-80.7), the 
Kalmoack male akolls 51.8 - 1- 
86.8), female 82.9 ( Ao.o-50.2), 
From this it appears that ihe ‘Huriate 
ere somewhat more jc than 


the Kalmucks, Among the mvost inter- 







southern oti inclines 10. agree | esting specimens are eae Banat 
with Peschela theory that they are "a stuitans and ome of & 
Mongelias branch of the Neyritas af ee, the peculiarities of hich "be 
the Philippines,” utetu) to Lombrows. 

Aristoy'(N.) oes otnincheniys | Gorostchenko (K-). Soloty. (Ras. 
me Paimiryd, etc. (Rosh, Antrop, Astrop. “bar., Moskva, 19091, 1, 


Zhur., Moskva, Egor, it, No, 2: 33-61,) 
Continued from ions Yolgme, “This 
fourth chapter of the author's ethno. 
set study of the wutives of Pamir 

AT to ancient Chinese awd other 
historical documents deala with Chinese 
documenta of the period from the filth 
te the eighth century.—the Annals of 
the Yoen-Wei ond ‘Tao Dynastics, anil 
he accounts of Buddhist travelers to 
Lodia (Fatien in particular), 


No.8, 





62-75.) A brief account of the Saye 

pers des dam, ies ie he one if cae - 
Min poopie of the pieces eg o™ 

ovaally classed with ue 

robs na detalla of 73 male (ibe 

para) and 20 female (20-74 yours) 

aiGk as. The average statere of vat 

men is t3q7. (range ay atone ler 

of the women §412 tm. , rane 

1569), ‘The average copia 

the men ‘ii 83.03 (range yh. aa : 





Belck ('W,) Sedtieiea, he iber arene. ea hussain $7 (range 7 re 
nische Stre ‘er, dd. Bert. The author ceeuts to th 
Goa. f, Anthr., sis ingen cir Largely pteeed in some respects the 


a reply to: 
rogarcing the cuneifarm inscriptions at 
the source of the Tigrs and other mat. 


criticise of Dr Lehmann | 


type 


vou Hahn ((.)  Siteen und Mone wecans 





in Imeritien. 

ters connected with the Armenian Ex. 1908; LER, wa-joo) treats ol we 
pedition. dingcostoma. unoges in sickmess, death. 

Delitesch (F.j) Discoveries in Mesopo. and burtal, f ete, superstitions, 
tarmia. cule Rep. Smithson (mar. Witchcraft. fortune-telling, aren ‘the 
i9e0, Wash., 1901, 633-<99,) This | {mers a Georgian people of the Cau- 
article, illastrate si 10. plates, in tayda, According to De von Hahn 
franalated From the eathor's Ea Orisnte the Mongolian ¥ hats left its denp. 
inx | Bertin, 1498). ae sid greens in Inmerttia noon saa Fee 

. Eriarre tween Leveson and w 
Drummond (R.J.)) The rice-harvest ig Though the Christianity of the Imers 
Ceylon, (Palklore, Liomdl igi, Ei, 4 from the ath cent » the Bus 
457-4954. ] account ad On annual perstitions anil practices of th e Common 


ceremony of the Tamil and the “rice. | 


ng” Ue Sinhalese. The athen beliefs. — 
ne-nerig Ogee er the bet \— 2 Bo the eo placating 
that "‘siter the rice is hu: ie of the batenehd (* Lord”), or invl 


‘god mnst be killed," and a new 
foutd like a new born baby pte pes 
aaa ir must be found, oF the great 

"will not come, and the sowing of 
a will fail,” 





sy Tey Seah (E.) 


pees perpetuate a number of ancient 





pint of disease and The 
pear of Tabakels, near Chionl, is 
a regu “witch-hill.” Water-cprites. 
and wool-monstera alas aberpnch. 


Weltere Berichte 


Fridolin (J. Sl yn "eerie Ctmbaweoes: "each i Ehnol. Bir 

Arch. nthr., Brnech lin. igor, xx 33 iter 

tpt. x re xxv 303 i, 2055840) "Tha at Gitta, | | eating encoats aie et aie 35 
tai ue Acie P con. text-ligures, of the travels and in 

aiing 36 8 arsed sent er ir sed Redesnlh Huntt ~~ 

Buriat aed 29 Kalmack skola fron the fall of “oe and the pair uring 7 

callection of tho Imperial Academy af : spring of 1% 7 


preg the topics treated are: 


si ote — Cima’ eet, 
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Wic roine ond caneifonm = imecrip- 
tons at Haghit, eae Mazeerd 
(im pure Chaldic atylep, M rea Tsay BD 

tay, Gerger, Harput, the Chat pete of 
Tele etc. In the east wall of the 
church at Baghin is a basaltic block 
with Chattlc ineripticus on both sides. 


The éurranlike monnds of Mazgerd | 


are HO The ‘bulkding. and use of 
the dvicd, the primitive vessel of thte 
mare illustrated om pages 184-135. 
Jor interest ancl {importance fs 
the Shale castic in the Murad-tai be- 
tween Achir andl its mouth,— "a re 
markable monument of military antl 
architectural technique.” The ancient 
Assyrinne mint have wed the hele, ms 
the fishermen do today, A few notes 
on the Armenians apd soar at 
given, and on page 194 i a 
one of the latter D comin the ueryeder 
Cs a burguk, or inflated skin, just as 
gured on the obit Inseriptinns, Of the 
ein plure of the lions on the rocks near 
wk the ate says the attitude and 


foes recall’ those af Mycene, The 
double pomenclate aud poo go life 
of ‘the young the 


pent 

region in question ts Ae Seiten: 
Lehmann (C. F.) Uber die chalilische 
Inechrift auf dem Bingél-dagh. (Verb. 
d. mia Dhisas f, palsy ae 4in- 
account the Letingrh 
coneifarm ‘in tion, which, the au- 
thor tella, is no * myth " <s @ome hive 
thought wav the case. A brief Hist of 

new Chaldic inscriptions iv aide. 
Mainov (|. 1.) [va tpa ‘Tangusov. 
(Russk, Ants, Zhar., Moeicra, toot, 1, 
No, 2, 16.) In this article, with 4 
lext. Reade the anthor treals of the two 
different physical types, the sorthern 
anit the rg a a ano ngs 
Me pashay northeastern Siberia. The 
th type ia described ws ‘eral. 
wsidicnedg meexcephalic, with retncaling 
forebead and chin, ‘broad and short 
nose, nnd yellowish-white skin; the 
southern is medinm-stalured, mab-loli- 
halic, wlth preminent tow 
(straigh or concave) cunt ebeek-lwnes, 
The usual) 









— 


petit chaste are re yive 

(ail of tables, etc, ‘The wees mitsr- 
bered about 100, The range of stature 
af the men was f454-1779, the weaver 
(ro in nomber) 1457-16 ie 


Masiovskii (5.) Gal'teha. (Ibid. 57- 
42). A general dlncmsion of the iat 





chaa, & eee Aryan e« of 
he ere The eater “to dis 
tt among them five type: Aral, 
Jeuish, Slawon Tappa aoc E-ant- 
ern Lramian, in ‘the table of measure- 
monte are given the a af 35 
Tadjike of the plain, 4: ol the East- 
Traian — type, 4b of the Aral 
(emenuteet a age Ines, ee Pe and 
1y of the Jewish type. ewish 
type of the plaine scems ta api the 
highest average stature (t75o mm, Jor 
qt Y individuals), the Arab Abies of the 
plains the lowest (2637 for sy }odi- 

riduain,}+—the 15 Aigha ineanured 
averaged 1638. and the author classes 
thein with the Jewish type. The 
mountain Arab type i taller (16g for 


The individuals) than that of the plains. | 


e most teachycephalic hn the mouth 

taicy East-lranian type (69.1 for 42 “ 
dividuals), the Inast the Arab type oF 
the plains (82.1), The author of 
opinion thal atnong the Galchas we 
have *tolated “ the diverse elements 
which have combined to form the Tad- 
jike of the Lranian-Turkestas region. 
Os page 23.0 brict cor pamive vocahu- 


lary ia given. 


M tira (Alexandra) Les mantras aux 


(Hull, et Mem, Soc. d"Anihr, 
de Paris, 10d, VE. Tl, 404-901) 
Htiel account of the puesta or fur 


mule recited, chanted, or sung in a set 
hysi- 


fashion th order ee baneeat: certain p 


cal of payehical eff ‘They may be 


used to make oF pase rain, cause the’ 


wind to blow, cure or Case disease, 
make kes 


foc cause springs to 
harst forth, Hl oben. “gnimals, ald or pre- 
vent conception, obtain the favor» of 
dvities, in fact for alinost anything, for 
their nuttiber ix legion. “They are uped 
te prodage all sorts af pays cal effects 
as well,—to ail sia seme Often the 
evund alone is eth as, all knowledge 
od the sense of the formula having long 


ager il 


ieappeared. 
Schmidt (H,) Neaoninwng der Schlie- 


mann-Samimlang. rN Verh. d, Berl, Cey, 
1. Anthr., cant Sait s31-355:) A 


it the LC ineieiowed “eatin 
tion now in Hi Maseum (Ur Volker- 


kane, Berlin, 


is Reise su den vellen a Amu- 
LEX, 333324") Resume, from the 
ecconnmt in Lrortcabreee pe (Mower), 
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bt Seid litzc—Gataard 
ibiesspaiabtprety joutney in 1898 to 


the source of the fmnDat hs in central 
Agia, The Tchayatal, Tadjiks, ¢tc., 
are briefly referred to. On great festi- 


wala the Tadjike present each other 
. ional) red.—theee the children 
roll,etc, The inhabitants of the banks 


of the Jacheu: call themselves ** Araby.” - 


Silinitch (J.) K' kraniologi Sotote, 
(Russk. Antrop, Zhor., Moskva. Igor, 
tt, No, a, 74-79.) Briel resume, with 

- ‘tables, of the crani af the So. 


Arvid (from, ie eel 410 eephalic 


ic and jog 
sub fis phates The aacoirt ir 
ers that | Soyotes approach 
Finnts reh ipek: | 


Sommer (5,) bios voter ou} Karactal 


ed altune misore re Kalioredini 
© Abasekh, ren Vn , Fir 
ore, [90L, XXX, . eet nm this 


article, with 14 text-fig ures, Dr Som- 
ipso gives the results of hia vielt in riggs 
mong the Kuruteal, Abed. Kahaor- 
dios and Abostkh of the Cancasus, 
Anthropometric details of z: Karates| 
men, $2 Swanellina (men 36), 24 Abasd 
men, 6 Kabardine men, and one ma 
skh are include! fn this valuable 
The hands were given epecial attent ty 
The Karateal (some 30,005 In Humber) 
inhabit the western slope of Elbraz. 
They are Mohammedans, and their v{l- 
ages “reminded me specially of ‘the 
ta of the Tatars of the Baraha gre 
io Siberia.” Many traces of Mane fine 
blodd are indeed ‘dlacernible. hers 
raion the Ben others etl (he 
mithe type, eit language belongs 
with that of the Nogai are thie ‘Ader. 
haidjanl Notes on domestic {ite, dress, 
industries, ete., fallaw, ‘The avertage 
Slature of the Karnteni bs e675 mm, 
of the Swanetigns jmen [h9e, women 
1340), of the Abaai 1696, of ihe Ka. 
tines £720, The cephalbe index of 
the 23 Ahasi was S3,< (range 36.5- 
87.4), of ihe Kaberdines 1. of es 
fateal 8444 (range 40.9-90,0), 
Willams iF, W.) Chinese Folklore and 
sore Wentern. analogies (Ann. Rep. 
Sunitheon, Tet, Loo, aga t 
575-000.) Alter com palting he Cus 
nese anil Japanese accouns Teresi Seti 
the author cites anale gies letwereti the 


folklore of Ching and that af the Qeci. 
dent mich at the weet of Ko-ai (ey, 
“Soran Maldens" i, leather rees 


mots, the wife tested, the girt and the 





ting the dairy islands of the East 
= rs Wink ‘ieee ete. }.. ene eee scl 


cehcueme 


Ebr totes (LULA domonology, secu pshe 
sou)-wamilerings, oe 


Wu Ting Fang, Mutnal fulness 


between China and the United States 

Uriel. s65—$74.) General discussion. 

inted from the Avert Americas 
Revives for July, 1900, 


ki (M.) Moulin 4 pritre du 


Zaborows 
Thiet, Coran del Afghanistan, (Bull, 


et Mem, See eres Parts, ee 
i" &., Th, 444- account of a 
1 ral 343-346, ) 


an “wheel and an 
Koran fren Afatett hanistan presentes! to 


the Society hy Mra “Warwick: 


IxpONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNFSITA 


Burton (A. E.) sie sata seep 


te rightist Mehr antnes ast 
1goL. 1, 33-46.) n ns some - 
on the Malays of the region, their 
hnnses, ele. 


di pa de Lorme (Af 
papier et obj Se Lora) aie 


(Mul),ct Mem, Sec, oe 
fe Pace bear eae I, 399=308.) Feief 
note on the Papyana of en 

with soheeyu Jai dincabiae: The author 
expressed the opinion that “ the P 

atv ate hazicak of a mixture af Amer- 
ican Indians atic negroes” (1). 





nines 


Danneil (C.) Der Usberjang vad Fleck. 


len cum Weben nebst Great wiberen 
Beitrag sor Kenotuis der Weberel da 
clnesiaat (Int. =n farms 

AEN, IO, XIV, 227 Trent. 
with t jilate, of the ne Gesuuies fro 
platting to weaving with epecial reler- 
ence ta the art of weaving In Melon 





Paiting requires no epee ot 

hut. tbe Aral necessity of ‘Weaving fe the 

formation of a warp by mesos of « 

. The primitive tenter- 

fraine it not ontike « how, 

this the warp is wound. ‘This 

five apparatus comes from the aie 

re at Charles rte oie 12 
vackest "part lan 

Dannell calls attention to the fact that 

“all pointe in sion from which 

weaving ia known as yet, belong to the 

frontier regione of slanesia towards 

the © lphter colorei) peoples of the Pa. 


ica fas, 


Ginffida-Ru. 
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i uggeri (¥.) 
Batacco d) Sumatra. (Atti fd, Soc. Rom. 
di Ante., igor [tgoz], wm, 55-1.) 
Deser pion details of measurement, 
etc., of the skeleton of o Battak from 
Somat, that of a pone man, in Fed 
condition, now in the Facil the 
Univenity of Kome, The stature 
(caleutated) is Ig50 mm., cranial ca- 
pacity 1e64, index 82. The skulle of 
tattaks are rare in Eqrope,—this inakes 
only the tenth (of these 4 are in the 
Strasshorg Mircum). In these 10 the 
cephalic Index varies from 67,2 % 80.7, 
bat 6 lie betwees 76 anil Bo. 

Haddon (A..C.) A sketch of the ethnog- 
raphy of Sarawak, (Arch. p. l'An- 
trop,, Firenre, tyot, XAXXt, 341-355.) 
Besides Chinese and Europeans (with 
their followers) the natives of Sarawak 
consist of the following groups: (sas 
(and other noreadic hunter tribes) in 
the interior; Awamwanien (umeroos 
agricultural communities) found over a 
large portion of the district ; Avera4- 
Keren (powertul and well-orpanieed 
ancestors are said to 


Pave irign 
have migrated from Dutch Borneo sev- 


em) centuries ago), occupymg the bev 


tucts of land between the | iy 
low country and the nvouttains af the 
river-sources ; /éaws, or '* Seca Dayak” 
(ow the lower reaches of the nivers,— 
they are rapidly extending themselves) ; 
Malay (the true Grang Mafayn in 
scattered places along the coast and a 
short distance ap a few of the rivers,— 
ihe Malay traders, however, have penc- 
tried farther, The Punan “ are one 
of the most primitive and least ad- 
vanced inbes in Bernea, bul they are 
gentle savages.” Pui Aadnmatn- 
jos, “the gland ef the Kalamantan," 
Tho Kenyal-Kayea are sampert, boat 
¢ Kenyah-Kayan are expert 
men ; el Fe era make excel- 
jent eword blades and spear-heads. In 
anaes: decorative art, etc., the [ban 
iffer pacar peina from = other 
groups, and, according to Hose, are 
related to the original Malays. The 
Malays of Sarnwak have mixed « good 
deal with the coast peoples, On pages 
ments of 274 natives of wancntey bore 
om page: 349-3$1 the particulars of © 
crate of cach of ih the history is 
known, A table of statures |e also 


Ten on st. The anthrope 
Stee Ripe all I dats aeres ‘on the 
whole very well. The Moloh and 


Scheletro i | 


Sebop of the Kalaninnian group are 
dolichocephalic, the Melanan brachy- 
cephalic, The general tendency of the 
Kalamantan ié te be deibich halle, of 
the Iban to be teachycephalic, both 
with « long range. 2 Kayan on 
Funan: are ‘distinctly mesaticephalic 
aul low brachrcephalic,” while the 
mixed group of the Kenyah “extents 
nearly along the whole scale.” The 
Funan are of jow stature (Average 1955 
mim.), rather taller than the Kenyah 
pig!) and rather shorter than the 
Sayan (1599), The average stature of 
the Iban is tgq0 mm, The ethnolopi-- 
cal history of Sarawak begin with th 
pecdaiths. Kaahiig savages of whom the 
Powensa, Ukits, etc, are the modern 
representatives, About the same time, 
or somewhat later, came the Kalaman- 
tan, who mized with the Muman, and 
in wilh the immigrant Kenynahe 
Rave 4. Another invasion of brachy- 
hats, fron the weal, came in & 
Iban, wha were followed by the brachy- 
cephalic Malays. The other inva- 
sions of Borneo have not added new 
races, ‘So far a4 Sarawak bb concerned 
“the Hindu influence was almost en- 


evillence is forthcoming. Forthe East 
fndian Archipelage in general Profes- 
sor Hardon recognises, apart from the 
Negritos, Melanesians, and later trum- 
grants from the Asiatic mainland, the 
existence of “two races or distinct 
varieties of man,"— the Indonesians 
(dolichocephalic) and proto-Malaps 
(heachyeephalic).. Fora thousand years 
these In varying mixtures have been the 
real peoples of the rane. 


| Laville (A.) res canaqur. (Bull. et 


Mem. = ‘Anthr, de Pati, rgot, 
v?a.. tl, god.) Brief account of an 
earthen vessel from the Caket tribe of 
New Caledonia, The “teats” of the 
verse] recall those of certaiti neolithic 


tery, In French comegee is applied 
Ein natives of New Caledonia, 


Lissauer (A.) Ueber die Anth | 
ie Asachoreten- 


der and der Duke of 

Pork. Inseln. (Verh, cd Berl, Gea f. 

Anthr,. aad sir-380)) In valcthe 
te at = | e 

Bs piitaieen Sess joer de- 

scribes in detail o skulle (en §, female 

4) of atrvas the Hermit isiands, 
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skull (lndex 8s) from Mioko in the 
Duke of Vork group, Of the Her- 
mvt Tolandé skulle G ore mesocephalic, 
2 nt a Se ami § delichi- 
cephalic. qhe=37 0 are occupied 
with a aii, anthropological discus 
sion of the wubject, and pages 371-375 
by. en excursas on Sengi's taxonomic 


metho! of cranial investigation, fe- 


sides the g skulls bere treated of im 
iletel) there are OG others jim the 
Lusthan collection ta the Muséum [fir 
Volkerkunde, Berlin. Physically the 
Hermit jalanders differ jn certain re- 
epecta from the Papoans, while their 
language, accordivg to Kubary, ia akin 
to that of the native of aa and the 


anaes The Pap customs of 


the septum 6 the pune ane slit. 
sab e cur (im women) occur among 
them, Out of the 15 skulla 14 are 
bored just above the orbit, probably for 
pt ol suapension, in accordance 
with the wkall-cult s widespread 
Melanczia; Jo the Hermit inlands th 
body fe burnt, but the skull, with 
Nowers in the eye-sockets, ts hung up 
on a tree. Altogether these idanders 
are Polynesian rather than Melanesian, 

‘chief ertor, Dr, Lissacer thinks, 
fa that he has takew individual varis. 
et forrace-characters, [Dielormation 
of the wkull is swiontgenss neither by 
Schellong nor Kraweo an practiced on 
the Duke of Vork faland, a the case 
here discusers] eer pew. This skull! 
ae Ems traces of having been painted 


sora (R, H.) Ovganisation sociale 


tribus aborgenes de l'Australie. 
(Bull. et awe ae d'Anthr, de J'xris, 
mor, Vv &., 5-40y.) Brief aoc. 
count of fue be organization of the 
Yungmunni tribe of the Northern Tee- 
ritory of Australia. According to the 
nuthor, telationship, amd 
the line af descent the Ausim- 
lian tribes depends paint pally an the 
father,” 


“ewacen (E. He Aci jolt al 


del cantl 
» Igo, 
sed (Arch. pT Ant 7 Shek srg ee nl 
eaten te Sate tae eal pee 
Loum), RuIhOT five! o 
Eom oeally 49 quatrains) obtained 





Version are given, also 


Speclanona of the susie (opts ‘veee | 


lyin Malaysta. The Malay | 


Lissaoer— Continues, 383). “These verees belong to the sim 


le poetry of the people, and remind. 
Dae of the peticemances of the ftallan 
imprerticttort, particular! jetugsivad 


af the Tweens, Some of Lor rina, 
in old Malay, are known all over | 
archi The firwt. 

tha ‘utope ik to be pee ait are. 


de ‘Histo af Seawater (Loudon, 
sas neg te uced by the author. 
The authenticity of = chest 


by Ragusa-Moleti in lis Parsie sled 


| sefeaegs (Palermo, abet) ts shows 
rege cre] who came acres U 
‘ nlay ort ice a he words Aes a 
half-bresi Dutchman (Dutch fath pe 
Malay tmuther),” Adbu, Ss eiliess 
foreign Asiatice ® {particn rae 
borat | in Malaysia.” rattic. Mt yraian 
descendants of Bengalese,” are worth 
noting here. 


s/A.0.) Deir ig a ree 
Hution if man, Anthropato 
data from HAA] ( a with 

onion, 1901, 1, 30-49.) Trem 
§ tables te 11 curves, af eget des af 
mon and weman in relation to 
cortelation between duration of life me 
number of offspring, stature of man, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 85. alteration 
of wtature with old age. In New South 
Wales there is more papll deve 
ment of women, dic, porn 
warner climate. The statist 
indicate that*’ far the Anglo-Saxon rate 
the er the: Ruthrt preapres is sacs An 
eras the younger n - 
“(pe 3a) Rayroerony longevity f# nut 
i All Cai Sanit weive te aha 
pretestivity, The interesting fact i 
| out here that "a new corm 
ty like New South Wales, with 
plenty of food and occupation forall, t 
Engle in thi an eli ve ripe On like 
a t eng i 
America.” As An te 




















qi 


dite with ol boy cl gana 
reach his Henne stature wt 28, wonmn 
at 35, anil the age of maximum hepa) 
ches, if it does not colncide wit 
age af nastintitm wMiuture, 


Pulle (A. W.) Een Atjehsch 


(Int. Arch.’ f. ne " pi Eas 
MV, 298-299 BR aecouee sii 
$ lata (s ‘fige) of an Seti 

nel are inscriptions in A 


ieiters, partly in Anat ic ane sty in 
Javanese. 
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Riedel (1, G, F,) Veter dic meperann- 
ten on ole n-Flecke der Kinder. | 
(Verk. a. Berl, Gee f, Anthr., 19e1. 


393.) Brief note recalling the fact that 
the ailhor had econ the " Mongolian 
spote” in Celebes children elwe- 
ee in Indonesia; also ina Papuan 
gu 

Scharlau|)) Beshreilmag von = minu- 
lichen und 5 weihlichen Anstralierbec- 
ken, (Anat ane Jeua, 1908, Xx, 


380-985.) Brief description, with de~ 
tails of mramrenents of 5 pelves ol 
‘now in the latassi eee 


Let stig, Nhs had- been partl ba/a' Sermr 
| ancl stucl ied by Prochawink nn 2557. 
iti i Goubtinl tall the pelves represent 
See natives, since they come from 
art of the N. I E. coast, where inter- 
Ht ture with wiiltes Is known to hare 
taken place, Ol the pelves in question 
Sure ametpellici 4 mesatipellic, and & 
Hic, These 8 pelves (the an- 
thor tends: making = study of a series 
ol 53 others} are hardly to be taken ae 
& form for the Australiana, 


Scholze ({F.) Der Mensch ta den Troe 
pen. (Verh. d. Berl, Gea f. Anthr., 
aig 4q)-400.) Crenera! imeerwle 
the subject based upon 43 your 

dence in the Enut Indies and many 
joarmeys th through a a through the 
fal he article was 


al! forth hy an ome Dr J. J. 
Mylees in Val: cof Mem Fri son 
er, with | of the statements in 
whiet Capt, aus hinds oor rete 
etitire rested Capt, § 
takes a moch more favorable view of 
the residence and lnbor of Europeans 
in the tp physically, ponieer Jars 
morally, The. order of capaci 
acclimatization in the 


Ripet. 
te! Germans, Portue Spank rp 





renchi, [talbats, Druteh. aad last of all, 

English, — they | in being * be 
English’ for one. thing. 
nin general ar 


titration of Europeana in eben nice he 
consider vety possible. More labur, 





he think tlormed by Europeans 
in the T 1 is generaily bel 
The chief re penatanes for health in the 


Indies are and anificient food, 
fest alter Audet dy ani «a minimum of 
it must be acimitted, however, 
thar the muthoe’s views are rather rosy, 


The firewall ceremony in Tahiti. 


eases! Lond., tgor, Sapir aremnk | 
rint (with plate from photograph 


Baelz (H.) 


af Prolessar Langley's account of Paps 
elia in Moterr for a 23, 101, 
Andrew Lang's comments in the Aforn- 
7 ba for Sept. 2t, and a resume of 
Mr F. Davey observations in the 
fide Werls for June, toor. The 
poorer) t is duced from the fast 

and represones t exhibition given by 
Papa-lta at Honolila, Jaswary 19, 
Hour. 


meeeeess (S.) Ein Bemch in den 


Hgerdorfern: auf Formosa. (Mitth, 


Hi anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 190t, XXXI, 
33-37:) account, with Sg text- 
figures of which t4 mce native 


drawings, of a wisit is December, 1890, 
among the tattooed  head- hunters, 
—the Tabyal a: they call Rescaincther 
the: Seitan, or ‘tow barbarians” of 
. Chinese),—of the northern half of 
the central — ase ten pounce: 
Ae vil ol Higs, tie inhabitants, 
Nes auld fsa tnitooing, cloth. 
a, a wanna food, drawings, ete., are 
described. Pages 44-37 contain aGer- 
man-Taiyal aod «- Talyal-crmen 
be narrge of-same 225 words, The- 
of Paran was also visited. ‘The 
feniliness shown by the Toiyal to 
the Japanese, the author thinks, may be 
due to the fact that the latier conquered 
the Chinese, the formers ariaaness 
‘Twice a “(at least), at the sprii 
marriage-festival and the antumual 


harvest-festival, these estillgo oot 
on the bent for human beats, — those 
ol Chinese generally, The tattoa 
of the wonyen is tore h edavaheraa 
a olen cect of the mrn. n women HM 
le weaving & us. The 
awinn which the aatives made for 


te simple and like 
athe aut sep the Stan ai pt 
cio sone of men aod animal —and 
they are, unintentionally, eften comical, 


AMERICA 


Zur {rage vou der Rassen- 
Tercanincheatt awischer a nnd 
[edianern, (Verh. d. neath if. 


tm hia, 
Tndlan ch aren ( 7585 cp 

old and a half. eleven manna} the 
“blue spots," but not so chearly marked 
asin Me lian children, The author 
u that eince the “ Alpine race 
tich of Europe hos been amepected 
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Baelz—(CGotineard, . ; 
af Mongolian affinities the examination: 
of foti and infants for “bine spots” 
might be undertaken, 


Buble (H.) Dee Deutechtum in (Gonte- 
mals, (Globus, Emechwg., mypor, 
Lexx, 282-284.) Brief accoont of the 
German element in Gu 


Dyke B.) =e versus thrift in 
back belt, (Pop. Sci, Mo, N. 'Y,, 
gag, LA, Woo-46y.) Discussion of the 
results of an inquiry among t200 ne- 
gro children as to thei desires for 
wealth and theirreasonsforthem. The 
author comciudes that "the negro's real 
menace to the Sooth conststs in the pan- 
se of his earthly wants." To the 

children *' wealth means only the 
at faction of the simplest and most 
legitiinate wants.” 


Field work of the ethnological division 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History in ag01. (Science, N, Y¥., 
gon, M. &, XV, 98-95.) Brief notes of 
the work of Swanton (Queen Charlotte 
Is.), Jochelion ans Boguras (northeast. 
ern re the work of various other in- 

om represetited in the various 

ons. od the Museum, w list of 
which for the t year is sie — 
tteuleriy in che horthwestem u. 5. 
British Columbia, ete. 


Firstemann (E.) Der Nordpol bei 
Asteken und Mayos. (Verh, Beri. 
‘Ga. Anthro, , gol, 274-277 )) Die 
comes, with § lext-fgures, the hicro- 

giyphic signee for “north” among the 
aneel the Mayas. particularly dhe 
the Mt eaamatt and the Maya 
chen. t aya (rn) CL. ete. Th 
ae agit ited for rarmaii hes tigen 
silo a mon bead, representing th 
iii aan 
gh tl? Amerikaninche Museen, 
rigor, pa I 
si) nag notes ied on Dr ” Rh 
cyer'a recent t on the shies 
of eastern United States. mI 

Guevara (T.) Historia dle la civilizacion 

de Araucania. (An. dela Wniv., Sane 


tiago de Chile, 1901, 377-427.) Treats 
of the weial eudltion af the south at 
the end of the ei th century, with 


qeteern distribution of the 
prinpal tribe aren Lickin h and 
chroniclers a te, sh 
who ave quile numerous, are inckelos 


sir sapp tens 


Also an account of the missionary lo. 
bors of the Jesuits, Franciscatis,. etc. 
The Indians exemed to have. 
that baptism caused the death of thelr 
children, and many other beliefs and 
obviacies made the missions ineffective 
dunringe “ eet aud even wll the 
peda though, from the account 
sr Ab Castro missions in 
oie inh Indian opposition i6 weaken- 
ing. At. Cholchol and Maquehua Pro- 
testant mvljssions have been at work 
since [S97 with ome snc. 





he favor yaad ah “ uf HL 
pre ten ancien I 


anid ite close ence the yeones 
of Egypt and Asta, npr 3 
things, be believes that “the 

ters of the ancestors of the - 

were an Asiatic seaacibaign (er from ca 
that "the sun-dan 

diane ie a relic of the wun ee cf 
Chichen-Jiza-and Peru.” etc. 


Hartman (C. V.) Etnografiska an 


ehkhningar ifver artekerma | Shale 
(Ver, Stockholm, 1907, XXl, 277- 
sc.) This account of | 

among the Asters pila, 
etc.) of the Republic of Salvador io 
Central America, is illustrated with: 30 
dare People nance tes 
implements, industries, playthings ¢ 
children, religious ceremonies, dancet. 
anil tasks ore treated of, The Antect 


rio,ooo, "The meate fh : on 
i teemble seme reported rom 
by won den Stetnen, A. from ie 


Anoon (Feruj, Bs which is 
conidered in some detail (pp. 303- 
511), -a-chief | ary of these | 

pai Four 





telves to She Narn poorest ct. 


Lasch (R.) Die Verstimmlang der 


4éhee in Amerika und hones 
mur Zahndeformi im, el 
(Miith. d. anthrop, Ges. ia Wi 
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*XX1, 19-29.) Discusses, with numer- 
ous bibl raphical references, the frase 
Lice of def ng the teeth Lege Nit 
ont, filing, coloring} among the 
can uborigicves, in relation to hens: 
eralaubject, Dr Lasch oonciades that 
knocking out teeth, filing teeth, and 
coloring teeth are all af bottom cos- 
metic practices, intended to attract ‘the 
other sex, Vanity, mot superstition, a 
so many have supposed, Is the primitive 
stimulus bere, as with other bodily 
mutilations, etc. “or coarse connection 
of teethdeformation with rites and 
ceremonies is not excluded, but these 
on puberty-practice, ©. g.) come later. 
tis easy to see how coloring the teeth 
may be comnetic in origin, bot some of 
the other custome are mot eo readily 
explained. 


Macclintock (5. 5.) The Kentuck 
oe and their feuds. age i 
ol., (Chicken, tgor, Vit, 1 1yi- 
(87,) dilustrated general account, En- 
pees houses, relt st » Soth- 
+ language ee | 
ocerian wneck™), feu eee ac, arc 
briefly discussed. 


MacCurdy (G.G.) The American As- 
sociation for . Advancement af 
Science. Section H. Anthropology. 
(Science, N. V¥., 1902, 8. &, X¥, 13 
bef.) vodaeghrsianalp of papers read at 
the Chicago Meeting, Dec. 91, fat, io 
Jan. 2, 1902. 


—— The teaching of ani 


hropology in 
the United oa (ibid,, 200-216.) | 
From in tions made by the anthor — 


t appears that | al oem universitics 
and colleges off anihropal 

is foond io be an Jebse ot wetlogy 
wh ath 8 er tana catll in $,0f psychology 
in 3, of in §, 
of medicine in 1; mehite in 5 instances 
it sands practical ily alone, and in 3 it 
ie unclaseed, * The reports of the vari- 
ous instractors are given. Dr Mac- 


Hi 


pared with the papers of ! 





Association (Section. H) _ 18g3-1596, 
French Association 1893-1896, ' 
Autre ptogice! men 1897-1900. 
rhe great egihearste 
t ne 
Atneica von a en noted, alse 
the domination of acchaclagical topics, 
with ethnological next. Out of atotal of 
papers read during the period 1697- 
1gof only 5.4% were devoted solely to 
foreign lands. 


Mason (0. T.) Environment tn relation 


to ect ti human culture. (Pop. Sci. 
Mo., NN. Y., 1903, Lx, 396-345, After 
atric! discossion of the animal, ¥ 

vat minera) kingdoms and the forces 
of nature In relation to social and tech- 
nical activilics af the sexes, Professor 
Mason takes up im succession the 

ows culture-areas of the New World: 
The birch-bark area (better for men 
nes earl peg A ne Mer cul- 


tivation of maize its 
resulta), Missivsippi a yste area (flat 
and prairie cultorest, 


(a bi-sexual province), sonth ‘Atlantic 
ares (two sexes equally non-progresnive, 
bat. well-fed), orth Pacihe tem 
aa ee), Oregen-California 

ea (wom ait the basket-maker), the 
Pueblo ares "(feminal life higher than 

virile and art largely fom- 
fall Mexican area (art-forms, etc., 
virile), Colombian area (women ag 
potters, weavers), Peruvian area (the 
tenith of vuile Amerindian art}. 


Peet (S D.)) Ethnic styles In architec- 


ture. (Amer Antiq,, Chicago, 1902, 
uxtv, 19-34, 61-76.) Mustrated gen- 
eral discossion of 3 Hifferent Sled of 


pias T.) Parallelen ewischen den 


alien Mesxikaners und den bheutigen 
Huicholindianern. (Globua, Brnschwg,, 
ety Bp 414-315.) Brief critical 

al Seler's article in the Afit 
prosymendd ater anal chen Gesell 
wha ft in Wie, 


paler Pinturns jerogliicas, Colec- 


ver. Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr., tg0%. 266.) According to Dr 
Seler the two hicroglyph itings 
recently published by (Chawero,—the 
Mata de Tisxcafian and the Coster 
ticlogrd fio, —are fabrications bya clever 
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Scler—Comfimund, 
Mimed of one of hia Mes. on the Duc | 

de Loubat, and whose hand i: alse to | 
be seen in the Aréirwes ur Chiapas, pub | 
npr ie the Mexican Junta Colom. | 
hese fabrications are nade np 

ae figures in Kingsborough ond in 
various Mexican ami Maya. was, the | 
Bixinre often exhibiting cram ipmo- 
rance of Central American paleography, 


slocum (~ E.j) A plea for greater 
amplicity, and greater accuracy, in the 
writings of the future + ing the 
American aborigines. (Amer. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1903, XXIV, gt-—g8,) “The au- 
aera argues in favor ‘of the designation 
** aborigines " s both appropriate and 
eLptessive, Indian,” “* American 
Ruce,” " Red Race.” and “‘Amerind ” 
he objects to, The last expression he 
thinks “the most jnexcueable of all, and 
likely to be confined to a few y 
of the present generation,” When be 
Bigmatizes ** Amerind “ a¢ a ‘* bastard" 
term, De Slocum vaght to have remem. 
bered cell the once denownced "* has. 

term eye lound on 
ating toopoes in the 
Old Wi wpe rat New. pte 
tions of this sort will help on, rather 
than binder, the use of Amering 


von den Steinen (K.) Eine anthro. 


phe Todten-Urne von Maracd, 
Heth. d. ‘Berl, Ges, f. Anthe., 1991, 
s87—989.) Describes, with ir. a 
funeral ort from the caves of Maracd 
in the Amazonian region of Brazil, now 
in the Museum fir Volkerkunde in 
pee png eh iu in the Ethnographic 
ara of Christiania, and both re. 
semble urns by Hartt, which 
were found Re te by Penna in 137, 
The covers of the urns make the 
faces, ‘The Berlin urn is skeletal in 
some polis, aswell aanthropomorphic, 


De von den Steinen notes how aeldom, | 


m Amerca the corer of = Sa ee hina 
been given indepembent form 


— Uebes die Siegen owe iSewetins | 


cickhmann. 
Briel account gf 4 
of ethnological 
cahacat (weapoms, ‘implements, orna- 
ments, etc.) left Belin in is by 
prove of Guayagel Indians of 
i 


tor anid 


lon. This call 
tion ia now nt ie 
Volkerkoncle. 


Hetiin Museum [ar 


ery Legg i 
ust the eae. Very intctng i the 
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Uhle bettas: Die detormictem 


Virchow (K.) 





heir fl pirduan the white investiogy | 
ae 


(N. &, 4, 1903 


ing nee [=n for “te rea sorgtiegy 
2n ey if te eda, 7 
which thee prone The 
paper includes two. ee talanice 
obtained from a boy who waa aban- 
duend by his people on their sudden 
; . The presence of « consider. 
3 ¢ number cs words coinciding with 
conrerpo ncling ware terms eee fo 
indicate thet the Gu qui ma alter all 
belong to the Guarani stock. 


ic won 

Keak Mamien unl os 
iresaced (Lbid.. 4241091) 

disesse seers Lo 

es The suthor argues that Pensvia 

skull-deformation has pis ele 

intentional, cit real Srcume 

astical and hire 

preaf of this view, 

differences in the matter of Sy decaation 

seem to have "Tong, the. Cal the Cabo- 

nas preferred @ long, t ie 

broad, head pa the Ca ne 

the head o istenen er was eforme 

make the cap fit well: In the aiecms. 

gion, Profesor Radolf Virchow reiter- 

ated his opinion that the defo 

of Peruvian skulls waa intentional. 





(Ibid. 348330. 
figures from phote naked 
bodies, af the two mie tnctivid- 
uals Hartala and Maximo, known as 
Aztecs," Dr Virchow notes the re 
senblance of thelr features to those on 
ancient Central America eae otf ani 
clay-images. The woman i moch 
better developed physically than the 
pre and his legs and arms are mach 
longer, Both are in good health, Their 
intellectual development can hardly be 
said to have tnde ar 
last 36 years. Thetr jectiogs ar are g) 
only feeble expression ; deep emations 
are foreign to them ; their laughter has 
@ mechanical character. 


= Ueber dl 

cines eae (Ibid. abs. 

on the cried. “ne Beant 
from the sources of the Amusotl, on 
exhibition before the . Alao 
reference to another head of a Guambia 
Indian belonging to Dr Virchow. 


by (C. is Peeinie 


hives. 
rare waraat 4 


EXEVE, on 
tant tiheibsereoan “ob the fonction 
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Geographic Terms of Kootenay Origin.—Hardly any of the 
Indian tribes of northwestern America have passed away, or will pass 
away, without leaving in the geographic nomenclature of their habitat 
some evidence of their former existence, Mr Marcus Baker's paper, 
“Survey of the Northwestern Boundary of the United States, 1357- 
1861," which appears a5 Bulletin No. 174 of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey (Washington, 1900), contains, among other things, a list of places, 
camp-sites, stations, etc., along the forty-ninth parallel in Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, from the records in the survey reports,—the 
linguistic material seems to have been passed upon by the late George 
Gibbs, Of the names in question the following, in the opinion of the 
present writer, have been taken from the Kootenay language of north- 
em Idaho and southeastern British Columbia: 

1, Ackiew. Name of a cache and creek near Kootenay river, This 
is, evidently for agi, ‘snow.’ 

2. A-Aam-i-na, east fork of Kishenehn creck. A foot-note says, 
" am-i-nta, watershed.” But the Lower Kootenay word dgAéd' mind sig- 
nifies. creek,’ or ‘small stream.’ A siream in the southern part of the 
Kootenay district (B. C.) appears on the maps as Akamina, i. ¢., creek," 

3. A-fin-fs-saht/, Flathead river. Perhaps intended for dgAinii- 
gédz, the name of the Carex seaparia, one of the Cyperacee found in 
this region. 

4 A-kin-kwo-ndh-Ad, branch of Flathead river, heading with To- 
bacco river, This would seem to be dydink'on'ake, in which the first 
component may be dgdind's, ‘forked stick an which pots are suspended 
over a camp-fire,’ 

3. lkts-ha-klatl, crossing of stream south of Joseph's prairie. This 
is evidently @ corruption of the Indian name of * Joseph's prairie," an 
open piece of country at Cranbrook, B.C, which was called after a 
former chief of the Kootenays known as Joseph. The proper form of 
the Kootenay word is i gtistha' brea, or a ggisgit £2 él, signifying, liter- 
ally, ‘twin prairies,” or ‘two prairies together,” the chief components 
being Ais (gt), “two together,’ and “hed'ét, a radical-suffix ' prairie, ex- 
tent of tand,'—seen in a ghing' kre’ 4 * prairie, meadow, plain.’ A word 
of similar formation is dgAisk nad ("twin Jakes”), the Kootenay name 
of the two lakes at the headwaters of Columbia river. 
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6. Ab-bdpa-Aich, (alls of Kootenay river, Flathead county, Mon- 
tana. The proper form is @g&ord'pr2, ‘ waterfall, cataract” The word 
seems to signify, also, ‘water gushing forth from a spring,’ It is like- 
wise used in the form @ ghage plek. 

7. Akond-ho, creek tributary to Tobacco river. This seems to be 
the Upper Kootenay d'yAinooa wa, ‘creek, small stream,’ the equivalent 
of the Lower Kootenay dgfd'ming. But the Indians call Tobacco river 
i ghond’ od, 

8, Ak-swak, creck from south (Fisher creek?) at bend of the 
Kootenay. 

9, A&ilad:, creek above Kishenehn, tributary to Flathead river. 
Probably dgécd 4d, “ fish-spear.’ 

10, A-Awote-kdfl-nam, Chief mountain (or Waterton) lake, upper 
part across boundary, “Che Kootenay form would be ayh teh Lindi. 

11. tr-ka-klune (also Acaclunah), a creek in the Mooyie region. 

12, Chwé-ddse, the Mooyie lakes in British Columbia. Perhaps a 
by-form of «xk w'nd, ‘amall.’ The Upper Rootenays generally call 
these lakes by the common English name Mooyie, or Mooyai, This 
word is derived from the French-Canadian wowil/é, ‘wet, tainy,’ this 
being the rainy region of the country. 

13. Ka-che-dd, Indian village, Acklew cache. ‘This: is. evidently 
kd tsdhde, * my (4a) grass,’ 

t4. Katddé-woke, creek rimning to Flathead river through Boun- 
dary pass, Evidently. Adtd idk, or Adtd'mié, * prairie-rose” (the Kosa 
fisecarpa), common in this region. 

15, Aa-yak-da, creek from south (Lake creek), tributary to Koot- 
enay below the falls. 

16, Aiacnook-Aichi-ndn-ma, creek running east from divide of Rock- 
ies to Chief Mountain or Waterton lake. This is a decapitated form of 
dgkingkr24 na'na, ‘little prairie, litte meadow,’ from a ghinakte et, 
"prairie," and sfma, ' stall, little.” 

17, Kith-ne-néina, mountains in long. org” 15, The last com- 
ponent ix perhaps mea, ‘small.’ But Kishenehn is given as the name 
of a camp, creck, and mountain in long. 114° 20. 

18. Xit-lat-dad-nook, creck heading east of Mount Wilson and 
emptying into lower (Chief Mountain or Waterton)*lake. Evidently a 
decapitated form of dg#itdid’ anak,’ a bend in a body of water (lake).’ 

19, Shits-ooh-ndn-na, small creek tributary to the Kootenay, The 
last component is méxa, ‘small.’ The first ts perhaps identical with 
SAiftswish, one of the names of the so-called Cour d’Aléne Indians of 
Idaho, 
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20. Fah-hwoo-Edh-keh, the Chelemta cache; also called Steves 
ade. The Kootenay form is Fa #déd'hé, by which name the indians 
at present call Bonner's ferry (or Dick Fry's) in Idaho, Swotsddse is 
probably Kootenay also. . 

21, Ya4é, station and river in Flathead county, Montana. The 
hootenay name of the river is Fas. or Fa'e’: 

22, Kaé-tn-a-kahe (also Yodinatad), creek and pass in Montana. 
This is identical with Va kndéa' Az, the Kootenay name of Dutch creek, 
one of the tributaries of Columbia river in the north of the Kootenay 
district. : 

23. Yaks-hoonda-he, first creek (Ramy creek) from north below 
the bend of the Kootenay. 

24. Fah-todk-i-na, third creek (Quartz creek) from the northern 
tributary of the Kootenay below the hend. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Cliff Dwellers’ National Park —on, January tath Representa- 
tive Lacey imtroduced the following hill (No. 8323) in the national 
House of Representatives, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands and ordered to be printed - 

“A BILL to set apart certain lands in the Territory of New Mexico as 2 
public park, to be known as The Cliff Dwellers’ National Park, 
for the purpose of preserving the prehistoric caves and ruins and 
other works and relics therein. 

" St if enacted, etc., that there js hereby reserved from settlement, 
entry, sale, or other disposal, and set apart as a public reservation, all 
those certain tracts, pieces, or parcels of land lying and being situate in 
the Territory of New Mexico, and within the boundaries particularly 
described ss follows : 

~ Beginning at the northwest corner of the San Ildefonso pueblo- 

grant, in: township twenty morth, Tinge seven east, New Mexico prin- 
cipal meridian, New Mexico: thence southerly along the western 
boundary of said grant to the northern boundary of the Ramon Vigil 
Brant; thence westerly along the boundary of said grant to the north- 
west corner thereof: thence southeasterly along the boundary of said 
Etant to the Rio Grande del Notte River : thence in a general south- 
westerly direction down the Rio Grande del Norte River along its 
tight bank to its point of intersection with the township line between 
townships seventeen and eighteen north: thence westerly along said 
township line to its intersection with the range line between ranges 
four and five east; thence northerly : 


3 | . along said range line to the 
southern boundary of the Baca location Sumbered one ; thence easterly 
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alony the boundary of said. location to the southeast comer thereol ; 
thence northerly along the eastern boundary of said location to the 
northeast corner thereof: thence in a northeasterly direction to the 
southwest corner of the Juan José Lobato grant; thence northeasterly 
along the southern boundary of said grant to its intersection with the 
section line between sections eighteen and nineteen, in township twenty~ 
one north, range seven east; thence easterly along said section line to 
its intersection with the western boundary of the San Juan pueblo 
grant: thence southerly along the western boundary of said grant to its 
southwest comer; thence dit south to the northern boundary of the 
Santa Clara pueblo grant; thence westerly along the boundary of said 
grant to the northwest corner thereof; thence southerly along the 
western boundary of said grant to its intersection with the northern 
boundary of the San Ildefonso pueblo grant; thence westerly along the 
boundary of said grant to the northwest corner thereof, the pluce of 
beginning. 

"Sec. 2. That said public park shall be known as The Cliff Dwellers’ 
National Park, and shall be under the exclusive control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, whose duty it shall be to prescribe such rales and 
regulations and establish such service as he may deem necessary. for 
the care and management of the same, Such regulations shall provide 
specifically for the preservation from injury of spoliation of the caves, 
ruins, and other works and relics of prehistoric of primitive man within 
said park, 

“Sec 3, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to permit examinations, excavations, and the gathering of objects 
of interest within said park by any person or persons whom he may 
deem properly qualified to conduct such examinations, excavations, oF 
gatherings, subject to such rules and regulations as he may prescribe > 


Provided, always, That the examinations, excavations, and gatherings. 


are undertaken for the benefit of some reputable museum, university, 
college, or other recognized scientific or educational institution, with a 
view to increasing the knowledge of auch objects and aiding the general 
advancement of archeological scrence. | 
_ “Sec, 4. That the Secretary of the Intenor be, and is hereby, author- 
ized, in the exercise of his discretion, to rent or lease, for terme not 
exceeding ten years, under rules and regulations to be made hy him, 
pieces or pareels af ground within said park for the erection of such 
buildings as may be required for the accommedation of visitors. 

“See. s. That all funds arising from the privileges granted hereunder 
shall he covered into the Treasury of the United States as a special 
fund to be expended in the care of said park. 
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"See, 6, That in cases in which a tract covered by an unperfected 
bona fide claim or by a patent is included within the limits of this park 
the settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to do so, relinquish the 
tract to-the Government and muy select in lieu thereof a tract of vacant 
surveyed non-mineéral public land open to settlement, not exceeding in 
area the tract covered by his claim or patent, and approximately of the 
same value, to be determined under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe: and no charge shall be made 
in such eases for making the entry of record: or Issuing the patent to 
cover the tract selected : Pronided further, That in cases of unper- 
fected claims the requirements of the laws respecting settlement, resi- 
dence, improvements, and so forth, are complied with on the new 
claims, 

“See. 7. That all persons who shall unlawfully intrude upon said 
park, or who shall, without permission, injure or destroy any of the 
caves, Tuins, or other works or relics therein of prehistoric or primitive 
man, or who shall, without permission, appropriate any abject of anti- 
quity therein or commit unauthorized injury or waste, in any form 
whatever, upon the lands or other public property therein, or who shall 
violate any of the rules and regulations prescribed hereunder, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than one thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned for a period not more than twelve months, or shall 
suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court,” 


Proposed American Anthropologic Association, — During 
the Convocation Week of ino1-2. at Chicago, there were meetings of 
the Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Folk-Lore Society, and several 
other organizations, [n connection with these meetings there was, on 
December 31,4 conference of committees on the needs of American 
anthropology, appointed by the Anth Topological Society of Washington, 
the American Ethnological Society, and the Section of Anthropology 
of the A. A. A. S.. The participants in the conference were Franz 
Bons, Stewart Culin, Roland Bp Dixon, George A. Dorsey, Livmgston 
Farrand, J- Walter Fowkes, George G. MacCurdy, W J McGee, Frank 
Russell, and Frederick Starr, Although |ittle constrictive action was 
taken al Chicago, the conference resulted in a weneral feeling that 
more definite couiperation among American anthropologists would be 

dvantageous. 

Subsequently several of the conferees 
pursuant to the deliberations in Chicago, 
out and strengthen the feeling that some 


engaged in correspondence 
which soon served ta bring 
sort of organization was need- 
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ful; and in the course of a few weeks preliminary steps were taken 
toward the formation of an association of American anthropologists of 
national character, “The most important action was the selection of a 
number of prospective founders of the proposed association, from whom 
expressions were invited. Most of the anthropologists so addressed 
have replied, and nearly all of these decidedly favor organization, Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements have been made fora founding meeting, to be 
held at Pittsburg in connection with the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in the audience room of 
Bellefield "Church, on Monday, June jo, at 2 o'clock. Provisional 
artangements are also under way for a scientific meeting of the new 
organization in connection with Section H (Anthropology) of the A A. 
A. S. on Wednesday, July 2. 

The most serious question brought out in the preliminary corre- 
spondence and conferences is, Shall the new association be strictly 
professional or of more general character? With the view of holding 
the settlement of this question in abeyance pending the completion of 


the organization, it was thought better by the Chicago conferees to 


limit invitations to the founding meeting to about forty of the leading 
anthropologists of the country. 

The prospective founders, additional to the Chicago comterees, are: 
Frank Baker, D. P, Barrows, G. P. Bawditeh, A. F. Chamberlain, 
Alice €, Fletcher, A. 3. Gatschet, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, 
W. H. Holmes, Walter Hough, A, E. Jenks, Aled Hrdlitka, A. L- 
Kroeber, Berthold Laufer, O. T. Mason, Washington Matthews, J. D, 
MeGuire, M, L. Miller, James Mooney, C. B.. Moore, E, 5. Morse, 
W. W. Newell, C. L. Owen, J. W. Powell, FW, Putnam, M. H, Saville, 
H. 1, Smith, J. BR. Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, EB, 5, Wood. 

W } McGte. 


American International Archeological Commission. — The 
following recommendation has been approved by the delegates of the 
Republics represented at the Second International American Confer- 
ence, recently held in the City of Mexico: 

“The Second International American Conference recommends, to 
the Republics here represented, that an ‘American International 
Archeological Commission’ be formed, through the appometment, by 
the President of each of the American Republics, of one or more 
members of such Commission; that each Government represented shail 
defray the expenses of its Commissioner or Commissioners; that such 
Commissioners shail be appointed for five years, and that they shall be 
Subject to reappointment; that appropriations for the expenses incident 


ant. =. 4, ¢—rL 
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to the prosecution of the work and publications of the report of the 
Archeological Commission shall be made by the respective Govern- 
ments subscribing, on the same basis as that on which the Bureau 
of the American Republics is supported; that the first meeting for the 
organization of the Commission, the election of officers and adoption 
of rules shall occur im the City of Washington, District of Columbia, 
United States of America, within two years from this date; that the 
Accounting Department of the Commission shall be exercised by the 
Bureau of the American Republics; that this Commission shall meet at 
least once in each year; that the Commission shall have the power to 
appoint sub-commissions, which shall be charged specially with the 
explorations or other work committed to their care; that sub-commis- 
sions may be appointed which shall cause the cleaning [excavation] 
and preservation of the ruins of the principal prehistoric cities, estab- 
lishing at each of them a museum to contain objects of interest found 
in the locality, and at such exhumed cities to establish conveniences 
for the visiting public; that the Commission endeavor to. establish an 
“American International Museum’ which is to become the center of all 
the investigations and interpretations, and that it be established im the 
city selected by the majority of the Republics acquiescing in this 
recommendation. 

“Committees shall also be appointed to clean [excavate] and con- 
serve the ruins of ancient cities, establishing in each of them a museum 
to contain the antiquities that may be gathered, and which is to afford 
all possible accommodations to visitors, 

“The Archeological Commission and the sub-committees it may 
appoint will be subject in all matters to the laws-of the signatory 
counties. 

"Made and signed in the City of Mexico, on the zgth day of the 
month of January, one thousand nine hundred and two, in three copies, 
in Spanish, English and French, respectively, which shall be deposited 
in the Department of Foreign Relations of the Government of the 
United States of Mexico, in order that certified copies thereof he made 
pe lad through dipiomatic agency to each one of the signatory 


Study of Aboriginal Languages — Rev Thomas Thompson was 
sent by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
to America, in the spring of 745, and spent six years in Monmouth 
county and its vicinity in New Jersey. In November. 1751, he was sent 
Oh a mission to the coast of Guinea, Africa, where he remained until 
1756. The nalve description of his method of learnmg the Fanti 
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(Ashanti) language, extracted from his 4a Accowataf Teo Mrsnenary 
Voyages, etc, London, 1758, will interest those who have made similar 
attempts to acquire aboriginal languages ip this country : 


“ My Method in learning what I know of the Fanéer, was by taking 
Pen and Paper to it ; first asking the Names of Things, and then entring 
them down in Writing, which for the greater Certainty and Exactness, 
| demanded at different Times, aad of several Persons. But such 
Teachers the Blacks are, that notwithstanding all this Care used on my 
Part, | found some Time after upon Revisal of my Papers, that I had 
collected only an Heap of Falsities. For mstead of giving @ Word by 
iteelf, they would cither join with it a Pronoun, or an Epithet, or else a 
Particle, or give the Plural Number for the Singular, and sometimes 
join a Substantive and Verb together instead of speaking the one singly 

y itself, ‘There is that Impetuosity in their Temper which makes 
them speak their Words very quick. Besides they utter themselves in 
a kind of melted Voice, which makes their Pronunciation more In- 
distinct, and what renders it yet more puzzling, they will speak the 
same Word different Ways; os for Example, to signify a Tree, they say 
fdwead, and Eduahk, and Baweah, The Matter is, they know they 
should speak something like it, but having no Standard for the Pro- 
priety of the Language, the same Person shall pronounce the Word with 
these ceveral Vanations. This is a Specimen of the misery of learning 
Languages without tither the help of Books, or the Instraction: of 
a proper Master." Wintiam NELSON, 


Casa Grande Ruin.—The Secretary of the Treasury has trans- 


mitted to Congress a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 


urging an apptopration of $2200 for the repair of Casa Grande ruin, 
Arizona. In explanation of his request the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior says: “ Casa Grande Ruin, located near Florence, Anz., is one of 
the noteworthy relics of a prehistoric age and people living within the 
limits of the United States. ‘The land on which it is located is part of 
480 acres reserved from settlement by Executive order dated June 
22, 1892. At the date of discovery by one Padre Kino, in 1694, it was 
in ® ruinous condition, and since that time has been a subject of record 
by explorers and historians. The structure is built of the material 
known as cajen; that is, puddied clay molded mto walls and dried 
in the sun, and of perishable character, This memorable ruin, the cus- 
todian, Mr H.C. Mayo, reports, isfast falling into decay; that the walls, 
by reason. of their age and the action of the elements, arc rapidly crum- 
bling, and that some action must be immediately taken to prevent the 
same {rom entirely disappearing. He recommends that a root of 
asphalt or corrugated iron be placed over the structure, leaving an 
Opening on the sides and overreaching the same, in order that the rain 
may be prevented from touching the sides; that the walls of the ruin 





————— 
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be filed in with cement to prevent their further decay, and also that the 
ruins be inclosed by a high barbed-wire fence in order to exclude trespas- 
sers, These repairs he regards as necessary to the preservation of the 
ruin, and estimates that $2,200 would be sufficient to cover the expense 
of same. I therefore recommend that the above sum be appropriated 
by Congress for the preservation of this remarkable ruin.” 


The Broca Lectures.— Since the foundation, in 1884, of the 
Broca Lectureship of the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, the follow- 
ing lectures have been delivered: 1884, Danuy: Eulogy of Broce. 
1885, Porzt: Distinctive characters of the human brain, 1856, Hamy: 
Human races of the lower Nile valley, 1887, Dovan (M.): Aphasia 
since Broca, 1888, Lasoxpe: Sensory-motor and olfactive nervous 
centers. 1689, Herve: Alleged quadrumanit, 1890, MANOUVRIER: 
Aptitudes and acts in their relations to anatomical constitution and ¢x- 
ternal milieu, 1891, Darkest: Experimental teratogeny. 1892, ZABD- 
nowsk1: Disparity and (uture of human taces, 1893, Carian: The 
rile of microbes in society, 1894, Cuervin; The demographical posi- 
tion of Francein Europe. 1895, Verneau: Negrillos and Ethiopians. 
1897, Daniken: Races and peoples of Europe, 1898, ParinuavLt: 
Some laws concerning the growth and beauty of the human face: 1499, 
Rarxavn (G.); Nature of man in ancient America. itgo0, ZABO- 
nowsel: China and the Chinese. rgo1, Yves Guvor: Characters of 
social evolution and regression. The range of these lectures is quite 
wide, but one notices the absence of the philological side of anthtapol- 
ogy. Technology also seems to have been neglected, As one might 
expect, the emphasis has been upon the anatomical and physiological 
side of the science, as was the cage with Broca hitnself. 

A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Ambiantism.—In a COMMoONnication ta the Societé d’Ethnographie, 
409), M. Ch. Lemire discusses-“ambiantisme.”” The term seema to be 
hew in French, and the writer of this note suzgests its adoption in Eng- 
lish im the form amiiontism, since it isa brief word-and signifies a good 
deal. By it is: meant the phenomenon (and others allied) illustrated on 
a grand scale in Farther india (Indo-China), where political indepen- 
dence has been retained, while the whole social status has undergone, 
e.g. Chinese transformation, This is particularly marked among the 
Annamese, who have lost their own writing, adopted largely Chinese 
religion, education, etc., and who call the Chinese Chu (“ elder brother"), 


~Ambiantiam "is limited or complete, Yunnan, ¢. ¢., bas undergone 
social forms, ete. but not of reli- 


“ambiantism ” of language, writing, 
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gion, the Mohammedans stoutly resisting the last, The Khmets, who 
have imposed their system of writing on some others of the Thai (Sia- 
mese) peoples, have resisted (the opposition has come chiefly from the 
women) attempts at reforming their language, religion, clothing, etc. 
British “ambianfism”’ is counting for not a little now in Siam; the lan- 
guage is being influenced somewhat. ‘There are traces also of French 
“ambiantism "in Indo-China. Japan, while largely resisting “ ambi- 
antizm in language, religion, and partly in education, has taken on the 
material (economical, industrial, political) “ambiantism” of the mod- 
ern western nations. “Ambiantism” is a peaceful process distinctly 
opposed to forcible reform or conquest, A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Porto Rican Researches.— Dr | Walter Fewkes of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology haz just returned to Washington alter six 
weeke of field work in Porto Rico, The object of -hia visit to the island 
was a reconnoissance to determme the possibilities of future anthropo- 
logical work there, and the results were highly successful, Although the 
aborigines of the island asa race have disappeared, pronounced Indian 
features were found among peons living in the more inaccessible regions 
of the island, especially in the mountainous districts of Loquillo, near 
Yunque, and in the neighborhood of Utuardo and Ciales.. ‘The former 
region, the “home of the Inst cacique,” offers a rich field for the study 
of primitive customs, folklore, legends, and arts, some of which are 
probably survivals of the prehistoric inhabitants of the island. 

Dr Fewkes made studies and photographs of the palm-thatched 
houses at several localities on the coast and in the mountains, and 
found their construction identical with those of the aborigines of Hayti, 
as described by Oviedo in 1535. The level places surrounded by slabs 
af stone set on edge, were investigated and found to be dance plazas 
rather than “ bull courts.” 

Some time was given to so-called shell-heaps om the northern coast 
and to the lagoons, ceremonial caves, sculptured stones, and pictag- 
taphy, A number of local collections of prehistoric objects, consisting 
of “stone collars,” semis, mortuary chairs, amulets, pottery, and stone 
implements, were studied and drawn or photographed. The most 
Important specimens obtained were two “stone collars” which Dr 
Fewkes believes will shed much light on the use and significance of 
these problematical objects, A small collection of rare pamphlets on 
the history and archeology of Porto Rico by mative writers was as 
made. A report on the material collected during the reconnotssance 1s 
in preparation, and it is hoped that a more extended account of the 
results obtained will be presented in the next issue of this 
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Dr Gregorio Chil y Naranjo, whose death occurred at Las 
Palmas, Grand Canary, July 4, 1901, was an authority on the Canaries 
and their ancient inhabitants. A pupil of Broca and a physician, he 
was early led to take an interest in Canarian archeology, on which: sub- 
ject he contributed many articles to the Congrés des Américanistes and 
the Museo Canano, When, by the aid of Diego Ripoche, he succeeded 
in founding at Las Palmas the Museo Canario, for which the city fur- 
nished a building, he became its director, and remained so tuntil shortly 
before his death, Hy will, half his fortune, together with a new build- 
ing provided by him some few years ago, is given to the Museum, the 
other half being devoted to charities. He was amember of the Soacété 
d’Anthropologie de Paris, to whose museum he gave the-collection of 
long- bones so often studied. According to Dr Vernean, who furnishes 
a brief account of Dr Chil y Naranjo's life and work to the Audéciier of 
AM fmoires \¥" s., tt, 446-447) of the Society, he was'a man of great zeal 
and infimite good humor, A. F, CHammert.ain- 


Ethnographical Survey of India.—" The Government of India 
has undertaken to conduct an Ethnographical Survey of India m con- 
nection with the census of igor," says Aafure (May 22), “This 
action was die to the initiative of the British Association atthe Dover 
meeting in 1899, As Mr Risley, the author of ‘ The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal,’ has been appointed Director of Ethnography for India, we 
may feel gure that the Survey will be wisely planned, and we sincerely 
hope that sufficiently skilled workers are employed and that the wseful- 
ness of the Survey will not be impeded through Jack of funds. While 
we are thankful for this official recognition of the claims of anthro- 
pology, it is still necessary to repeat, what has so often been urged in 
the pages of Mature, that there is an enormous masa of ethnological 
material in our Empire beyond the seas which is yearly decreasing at 
an alarming rate, or is rapidly becoming so modified as to Jose its 
original value. The loss of this vanishing information is supinely per- 
mitted by our Government. What a contrast there is," concludes the 
article, “between the British Government and that of the United 
States is known only too well by those acquainted with the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology.” 


_ Bishop Thiel.—Dr Bernhard August Thiel, who died in Costa 
Rica, September 19, t901, was born April 1, 1850, in Elberfeld, Prus- 
sia. When a young man he entered the order of Lazarists in Cologne, 
and after the expulsion of his order from Germany, finished his studies 
in Paris. After fulfilling his priestly duties for many years in Ecuador, he 
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was made Bishop of Costa Rica in 1880. ‘This necessitated many pro- 
tracted journeys which led often into unexplored regions, especially to 
patts that had not been. visited by Europeans. Bishop Thiel’s reports 
of these journeys, published in the males de} Jnstttute finco-Geograd- 
fico de Costa Riza, and his studies of the language of the native tribes, are: 
necessary to an understanding of the ethnology and philology of this. 
important field, 


A Primitive “ Baby-machine."—Dr W. L. Abbott observed a 
curious apparatus on Sigoeli river, in Simalur, western Sumatra, called 
Aidanga anak (“baby machine”), used for the purpose of teaching 
infants to walk, A stout pole is pushed throtigh the bamboo floor into 
the ground below, projecting upward some sixteen inches. On top of 
this is fitted a cap of bamboo; through the upper portion of the cap, at 
night angles, t inserted a short stick: the infant leans upon this hor- 
zontal pole and walks freely around on the floor. O. T. Mason. 


Sumatra-Madapgascar Acculturation.—Dr W. L. Abbott men- 
tions rat-traps in Sumatra similar to those which he saw in Antanala, 
Madagascar, and stipposes them to be the result of similar inventions 
arising from similar wants; but he also states that the blowpipes are 
the same in the two areas, and as the brown Polynesian race have been 
long firmly established in Madagascar, it looks more like a case of 
acculturation, ©. T. Mason, 


Jakun Elephant Trap.—The Jakuns are said by Dr W. L, Abbott 
to use a curious caltrop to maim elephants. It ts made of the spikes 
of an old fish-spear inserted Into a block of wood, ‘The elephant steps 
on the barbed spikes and, not being able to draw them out of its foot, 
is Secutely captured: Maximilian mentions some such trap set for 
bears among the tribes of the Great Plains. O. T, Mason. 


Simalur Classification.—In Simalur, west coast of Sumatra, 
according to Dr W, L, Abbott, there are four languages and races— 
(t) the original Istand people who speak several dialects; (2) settlers 
fiom Nias, principally from Sigoeli river; (3) Atchinese from the main- 
land; (4) a very few Malays from the Pedang district. Everyone 
speaks more or less Malay. 0, T. Mason, 

_ American Museums.—in alluding to the account of the progress 
in anthropology at the Field Columbian Museum, by Dr George A. 
Dorsey, published in Vol. 11 of this journal, Mafere, of London, in its 
issue of March 20 last says: “ Thanks to an energetic and efficient staff 
and the enlightened liberality of Chicago merchants, the museum is fast 
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assuming a place in the front rank of the great anthropological musetims 
of the world. This record by Dr Dorsey is enough to make us feel 
ashamed of ourselves in this country, 26 it is only a sample of what is 
being done in other American museums and institutions.” 


Australian Ethnology.—After an absence of more than a year, 
the greater part of which was spent among the aborigines of the 
northern interior of Australia, Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr F.. J- 
Gillen returned to Melbourne on March 17. The explorers have 
brought back a considerable quantity of material, including phonograph 
and kinematograph records, on which to base an extensive work on the 
customs, myths, ete., of the various tibes studied. 


De ALexannee F. CHamner.atn, assistant professor of anthropol- 
ogy at Clark University, editor of the eurnal of American Folh-Lere, 
and member of the editorial board of the American Anthropologist, has 
been made a corresponding member of the Instituto de Coimbra 
(Coimbra, Portugal), “in recognition of his: scientific and literary 
contributions.” 


MEé.Lusine.— With the issue for December, 1901, Afdiusine, the 
Pansian folklore journal, has suspended publication, for a time at least. 
‘The increasing age of the chief editor and founder, Henri Gaidoz, and 
the illness of his collaborator, E. Rolland, are assigned as the cause 
for this regrettable event. | 


ARCHIVIO PER L'ANTKOPOLOGIA,—The volume for roon of this an- 
thropelogical journal, just issued at Florence, is a memorial volume 
dedicated to the thirty years’ work of the Italian Anthropological 
Society, 

AncHIv FOR ANTHROPOLOGIE. —The recently issued number of the 
Archi fir Anthropologie, Braunschweig, is dedicated to Prof, Rudolf 


Virchow, in memory of his eightieth birthday and continued scientific 
activity, | 


. TRE LAST NUMBER of L' Anthropologie contains an extended account 
of the life and work of the late Dr Charles Jean Marie Letourneau, 


sometime president and later general secreta of the Société d’ An- 
thropologie of Paris, a 


Puor. E. B. Tytor has resigned the office of keeper of the 
University Museum, Oxford, but will continue to hold the readership 
in anthropology, to which he was appointed in 1884, 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCTETY FOR toot 


January 28, 1901 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West 318t street in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences, 
The program was as follows: A. Hrdlitka, Ractat, CHARACTERISTICS 
oF THE Base of tHe Cranium, Livingston Farrand, THe Atsta 
InDIANS or Onecan.' 

Dr Hrdlicka's paper dealt with the middle lacerated foramen, the 
Pttrous portions of the temporal bones, and the styloid. The author 
demonstrated the different stages of development of these parts in pri- 
mates and at different stages of life in the whites, and the differences 
of those parts, fully developed, in negroes, Indians, and whites, In 
aduit whites the average middle lacerated foramen is large, the petrous 
portions appear considerably sunken (bulging of surrounding parts), the 
styloid is well developed. In the Indian the foramen is of moderate 
‘ite, in the negro sinall, in apes absent: the petrows portions are less 
sunken in the Indian than in the white, on, or almost on, the level with 
the surrounding parts in the negro, bulging more or less beyond these 
inthe primates ; the styloid is im the majority of cases amall in the 
negro and small to rudimentary in most of the Indians, Where the 
*tyloid is rudimentary, the vagmal process often plays a compensatory 
part. In whites ull the mentioned stages of the parts described may be 
observed at different periods of Hfe. Brain development accounts for 
the differences in the size of the middle lacerated foramen and the 
relative position of the petrows portions, 

Dr Farrand reported observations made during the summer of 1900 
on the language, customs, and traditions of the Alsea, a little-known 
and rapidly disappearing tribe of Oregon, 

Meeting adjourned. | 
Livincston Farrann, Aiterding Secretary. 

March 25, tgat 

A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West rst street in connection with the New York Academy of 
Sciences, | 
SS 

"Papers thus marked have been published in the Amerivan Anthropodezirt, 
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Prof. F. H. Giddings read a paper on the Use oF THE TerM 
“Race” is ANTHROPOLOGY AND SocroLocy. The term “race,” as 
used by many different groups of investigators,—anthropologists, ethnol- 
ogists, philologists, and historiuns,—long since ceased to have a definite 
meaning. Efforts to establish a technical and conventional use of the 
word have thus far been unsuccessful. As one more attempt i suggest 
a combination of the word “ race” with various descriptive adjectives 
denoting successive degrees of kinship. The narrowest degree of kin- 
ship is Consanguinity, or the relationship (physiological, psychological, 
and sociological) of father and mother and children, brothers: and 
sisters, grandparents and grandchildren, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
Let us designate this degree of kinship by K,.. The next degree of 
kinship, or Ky, is Propinquity. The primary meaning of this word is 
“ nearness in place," and a secondary meaning is “ nearness in blood.” 
‘The word is thus perfectly descriptive of a state of facts which we find 
when a number of families live in the same neighborhood and, through 
intermarriage and association, become related (but less closely than the 
consanguini of K,) in btood, in type of mind, and in institutions, Ky 
is Nationality, that wide degree of kinship (physical, mental, and social) 
which includes those who speak the same language and for many gene- 
rations have dwelt together under the same political organization. Ky 
is Potential Nationality, or the degree of relationship (physical, mental, 
and social) of a heterogeneous people composed of many nationalities 
undergoing assimilation, or blending, into a mew nationality, asin the 
United States. Potential Nationality includes the familiar census 
divisions, “native born of native parents,” “native born of foreign 
parents,” and “foreign bom." K, is Ethnic Race, a group of ¢losely 
related nationalities, speaking closely related languages, and having 
well-marked psychological characteristics in common, Examples are: 
the Celtic ethnic mce, including the Welsh, the Insh, the Highland 
Scotch, some of the Cornish, and the Bretons;: the Teutonic ethnic 
race, including Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Dutch ; and 
the Latin ethnic race, including Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks: Ky 
is Glottic race, This is that very broad relationship, to a alight extent 
physical, to a somewhat greater extent mental and social, of those re- 
lated ethnic races that speak languages derived from a common ancient 
tongue. Examples ure: the Aryan Glottic race, including the Celtic, 
Teutonic, Latin, and other ethnic races: the Semitic Ghittic race, and 
the Hamitic Glottic race. K, ts Chromatic race, that extremely wide 
and vague relationship which includes related Glottic races marked by 
the same color. Examples are: the White Chromatic race, which in- 
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cludes the Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic Glottic races: the Vellow 
Chromatic tace, which includes the various Glottic races known as 
Mongolian of ‘Turanian ; the Brown, the Red, and the Black Chromatic 
races. Ky, is Cephalic race, or that widest relationship, which includes 
Chrgmatic races of like cephalic index. ‘The distinction about which I 
feel most doubt is this between Chromatic and Cephalic race. Re- 
membering that, according to this scheme, variability and multiplicity 
of specific characteristics produced by differentiation should increase 
a5 we proceed backward from K, to K,, I think that probably ce- 
phalic index is rightly placed as K, and color as K.,, becamse, in the or- 
ganic world in general, coloring seems to be a less stable characteristic 
than anatomical structure, The compound terms which I have here 
introduced are admittedly clumsy, but they have the advantage of 
conveying precise meanings, If a writer speaks of “race” withoat a: 
qualifying word, his reader must guess at his meaning, If he says. 
“Cephalic race," “ Chromatic race,” Glottic race,” the meaning can- 
not be mistaken, | 

In reply to a question, Professor Giddings said that the clan is de- 
veloped between K, and Ky and the tribe between K, and K,. 

Mr Stansbury Hagar followed with a paper on Tue Warns oF 
Cuzco, Encircling the outskirts of the Inca capital of Cuzco are 
twelve wards, the origin of which tradition assigns to times anterior to 
the foundation of the Inca empire. ‘The evidence seems to show that 
these wards were the terrestrial representatives of the signs of the Peru- 
vian zodiac, ‘This evidence is founded, first, on the general nature of 
Peruvian symbolism, especially the system of the waaas under which 
every material object on earth is supposed to be merely the expression 
to the senses of the inne? and real archetype of that object which ex- 
ist in the sky. As the power of the sun over all earthly life was noted 
by the Peruvians, they attributed to its stwa by analogy, the same 
power over its celestial associates. Having divided the stars into con- 
stellations founded upon some real or apparent resemblance to some 
earthly object, they believed that the approach of the sun to each 
constellation strengthened the influence of the mama which governed 
that particular group, It followed that in order to increase the influ- 
ence of that mama on earth to the preatest possi ble extent it was neces- 
sary to imitate its characteristics as accurately as possible. In this 
Manner arose the rittal of the twelve monthly festivals. The corre- 
*‘pondence between the ideas associated with these festivals and the 
Cuzco wards forms another important division of the evidence which 
tends to show their identity with the zodiacal signa) Then there is the 
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stellar chart drawn by Salcamayhua, 2 native Aymara, about the year 
1615, ‘The writer has already presented a summary of the: evidence 
which identifies the stellar groups on this chart with the Peruvian 
zodiacal signs before the Congrés des Américanistes, Paris, 1goo. The 
names assigned to the signs on this chart are found In all cases to 
correspond closely with the names of the wards, The fourth type of 
evidence bearing on the nature of the wards is found in the identity of 
several of their names with known constellations of the zodiac, and 
* there is other internal evidence to the same effect, Four quite inde- 
pendent lines of research lead, therefore, to the same conclusion, The 
importance of this identification of the wards with the zodiacal signs 
lies partly in the indication it gives of the attainment by the Peruvians 
of an astronomical knowledge of high grade in ancient times, partly in 
its bearing on the question of the transmittal of ideas from contment 


to continent as against the idea of independent origins, The concepts: 


associated with this symbolic astronomy of Pern pervade the cusioms, 
institutions, and laws of the country. They form the groundwork of 
the whole Peruvian polity and philosophy. Itis therefore impossible 
that these ideas could have been introduced from Europe or elsewhere 
in modern times. Nevertheless, the correspondence between these and 
similar concepts found amongst other races in ancient times, is some- 
times sufficiently striking to arrest attention and invite study. In no 
other country known to us, excepting possibly ancient China, has astro- 
nomical symbolism played such an important part in the development 
of the people. 
Meeting adjourned. 


Livincston Farrann, Aevording Secretary. 


April 30, 190% 


A public meeting of the Society was held. atr2 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. ‘The speaker of the 
evening was Rev. Dr John P. Peters, who gave an illustrated account 
of early Babylonian civilization, based on excavations at Nippur carned 
on by the speaker under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, 
After a vote of thanks to Dr Peters the meeting adjourned. __ 

Livincston Faxpann, Recording Secretary. 


October 28, Igor 


A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 10$ West 
g5th street, in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences. 


SS 
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Prof. J, McK. Cattell made a brief report regarding psychology at 
the Denver meeting of the A. A.A. 5.; Prof. G, G. MacCurdy, of Yale 
University, reported on anthropology at that meeting; and in addition 
described the explorations that are being carried on in the:Mesa Verde 
region of southwestern Colorado by the Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
Association. 

Prof. Franz Boas deseribed the facilites for anthropological study 
in Berlin, as observed by him diutring a recent visit. Within the last 
twenty or thirty years the anthropological equipment of Berlin has 
progressed enormously. The museum now contgins better East Indian 
collections than can be found in England; and it ts strong in nearly 
all departments, notably so in’ American. and especially South and 
Central Anerican, anthropology, Filty scientific workers are engaged 
on these collections, and sixteen of these are at work on American 
subjects. Hesides the museum, there are several othet institutions in 
Berlin, such as the Anatomical Institute of Waldeyer and the Pathalogi- 
cal Institute of Virchow, in which anthropological work is-done. The 
leader of German anthropology ts Virchow, He disbelieves in the 
study of the variation of the whole body, and insists that only the study 
of the variation in the individual cells of the body can lead to fruitful 
resulta, 

Reports of summer field-work were presented by H. H-St Clair, on 
his work in Wyoming and Oregon, and by William Jones, on his work 
in Iowa and Oklahoma. The work of Mr Jones was carried on among 
the Sauks and Foxes, a people of Algonquian stock. One hand of 
this people is located in central Iowa, and another in Oklahoma, 
Both bands practise similar customs, live in much the same way, wear 
the same kind of dress, show similar physical types, and, with the ex- 
ception of certain differences in idiom, and with the exception that the 
lowa band have a slower, more deliberate pronunciation, they speak 
the same tongue. The Iowa band is the more conservative, and among 
them the Iaw of the clans atill holds) The education of the children 
is accomplished not by instruction but by imitation: ‘The older boys 
imitate the men, and the younger boys imitate the older ones; and, 
similarly the girls the women. ‘The life of the children is buta smailler 
edition of the life of the older people. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Livincston FARRAND, Arording Acerefary. 
November 20, 190! 

A regular meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum 

of Natural History, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the char, 
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Mr William Jones exhibited an ethnological collection from the 
Sauk and Fox Indians made during the precedmg summer, and spoke 
of the cultural relations of that tribe. 

Prof, Franz Boas read a paper on the HopizostaL PLaAwEe oF THE 
SKULL. In comparing different skulls of a series it is necessary to 
decide upon a plane according to which all the skulls must be adjusted. 
The two planes which are most extensively used for this purpose are 
the French plane, passing through the lower surface of the condyles and 
the alveolar point; and the German plane, which is defined by the lower 
rim of the orbits and the upper rim of the onterear, Both these planes 
are entirely arbitrary. A few points on the skull are selected, and are 
placed in a homologous position, It is evident that it would be better 
to place the skulls im such a way that as many anatomical points ag 
possible would comcide as nearly as possible, The mathematical treat- 
ment of this problem shows that in order to accomplish this result the 
skulls must be so placed that their geometrical centers of gravity coim- 
cide. Furthermore, if an average type of the skull is constructed from 
all the average measurements and angles, it is possible to find the cor- 
rect adjustment of every single skull in relation to this average skull, 

Meeting adjourned, 

Lrvincston FarRann, Mecording Secretary, 


December 11, 1908 


A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson im the chair. Dr George T. Stevens, 
Dr James Haughton Woods, and Mrs Harriet Phillips Eaton were 
elected members of the Society. 

Prof. Alfred C. Haddon, of Cambridge University, England, gave 
an illustrated address on the Erunockapny or Berrnisy New GUINEA, 
based largely on the results of his recent expedition to Torres straits. 

After o vote of thanks to Professor Haddon the meeting adjourned, 

LIVINGSTON FaunAND, Recording Secretary. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNO.- 
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SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PROBABLE DESTINY OF THE RACES 
OF MEN' 


By WILLIAM H, HOLMES 


In early times the problems of humanity were solved as soon 
as presented. The fathers settled all questions of the past and 
present off-hand, and the creeds formulated were blindly accepted 
by a credulous world; but modern thought has beyond 
these primitive methods, and the history of mankind has taken 
its proper place in the general plan of life and evolution. Long: 
ago the Greeks, and others, no doubt, had glimpses of the true 
position of man in the scheme of nature, but the body of inde 
pendent thinkers was too small to leayen the vast lump of tradi- 
tional error, Students are now, however, more favorably situated, 
aid are making gratifying headway in the comprehension of man 
and his relations to the universe. They are working their way 
backward along the devious course of his coming, and dare to 
glance forward in the direction of his going. They have learned 
much of the present and have had many glimpses into the icss 
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remote past, while of the far-away past and the deeply shrouded 
future less vivid impressions are gained. 

The attempt to compass so vast a subject is necessarily fraught 
with great difficulties. There is no adequate viewpoint for such 
an extended panorama. It is a rule of pictorial art that in order 
to comprehend the subject clearly the artist's eye must be distant 
from the picture twice or thrice its width, It is almost equally 
true that to properly rate the career of an individual one must be 
generations away, or, if of a race of men, at an indefinitely vast dis- 
tance. Today, fortunately, the phenomena of the universe are 
viewed with the eyes both of the past and of the present. The his- 
tory of nations is seen, as it were, with the eyes of all mankind, 
with the collective vision of all experience, and the accumulated 
wisdom is utilized in reading the past and in forming a picture of 
the future. 

From the vantage point that geology furnishes it is seen that 
many races of creatures have come and gone: have had a begin- 
ning, a gradual expansion, atid a grading off to extinction or into 
other forms: and, on closer study, this is found to be a law of all 
things, animate and inanimate, so nearly universal that an excep- 
tion may not readily be found. The individual of all creatures, 
physically speaking, passes through a highly organized form and 
returns to dust; the families of creatures rise, expand, and vanish: 
worldsdothesame, Nothing is stable save the cauce and the laws 
of change. Unceasing change is the rule of nature; nothing that 
now is can be the same the second following, and it is only a 
question of time when transformation shall overtake the individ. 
tials, the races, atid the worlds. 

As-my subject isa vast one | shall try to paint it with a broad 
and sketchy brush, and with the aid of pictures and diagrams will 
present and emphasize some of the greater truths of man's condi- 
tion and history, and of man's speculations about man. ; 

Summoning the whole human family into the field of vision, 
we behold a motley array of fourteen hundred and eighty millions 
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of creatures called men. Taking a hasty survey we find them as- 
sembled on the various land areas of the world as nations, tribes, 
and families; but looking more closely the eye catches the strange 
distinctions of race. At the right the assemblage is white, and at 
the left it is black, while between are varying shades of yellow and 
brown connecting the extremes by insensible gradations. Along 
with the difference in tint and tone go certain dissimilarities of 
form, stature, proportion, and physiognomy, emphasizing the 
distinctions due to color and thus blocking out the groups called 
races —the Caucasian, the African, the Mongolian, and the 
American. These distinctions are the most striking and important 
that can be made, and the races naturally become the subject of 
special study. 

In beginning our examination we are at first embarrassed by 
differences in appearance that result from culture. The civilized 
nation seems to haye a vast advantage over the uncivilized, and the 
polished and well-groomed man and woman seem of a higher type 
than the poor, ignorant, and decrepit, but such differences are only 
superficial and do not characterize race. To get a clear concep- 
tion of the real relations of the races we must, in imagination, 
sweep away all differences in condition and take the average mati 
and woman of each race, What seemed to be important distinc. 
tions vanish at once, and we compare race with race on an equal 
footing, Going from extreme to extreme of the line, we realize 
how much alike the races are in-all essential features. Observe 
the physical characters —the form of the head, the body, and the 
limbs; the relative proportions of the parts, the upright position, 
the graceful movements, and the smooth skin. Note the intel- 
lectual qualities, the use of articulate speech, the ability of each 
to learn the speech of all, to practise the arts of all, to sing the 
songs of all, and to think the thoughts of all. 

The accompanying outline figures (plate XX) take the place of 
the large series of lantern slides used in illustrating this paper 
as presented before the Anthropological Society. Nearly all are 


— 
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from photographs and serve to show in a striking manner the 
general physical unity of the races of men. The views of apes 
which follow (plate XX1) are quite sufficient to emphasize the 
wide gap between the human and the brute. It is some 
times asked whether the highest ape is not higher than the lowest 
man. This question is sufficiently answered by comparing the 
figures of Australians, who are near the base of the human series, 
with the gorilla and the chimpanzee, the highest of the brutes. 

The characteristics of the Caucasian race are familiar to all, 
The two examples presented in this:series (plate xx, figures 1 and 
2) are not drawn directly from life, but being somewhat ideal may 
well stand at the head of the list, representing our highest concep- 
tions of human form and proportion. 

In passing to another race it is observed that we do not leave 
the typical human characters behind, Of the central Mongolian 
— the Chinese and their closer allies — no examples are available, 
but they are no doubt equal in physical development to the border 
groups, of which hgures 3 and 4 are representatives. The first of 
these is a Filipino man of Luzon, and the second a woman of 
the same groyp, Passing on to the straight and wavy-haired. 
peoples of Polynesia, we meet other modified Asiatic types equal 
in physical perfection to the highest Caucasian. 

It is customary to think of the Eskimo as a somewhat modi- 
hed Asiatic, and of the American Indian, although probably of 
the same origin, as being so fully differentiated as to be classed 
a$ @ separate race, Two Eskimo figures, reproduced from photo- 
graphs published by Captain Peary, are given in figures §and.6 of 
the series: Although from time immemorial leading a life of 
many hardships, the Eskimo are still a remarkably comely: race. 
As to the Indian, there are as fine physical types among them as 
can be found anywhere in the world. | present only two. ecxam- 
ples, figures 7 and 8, chosen from the most lowly savages found on 
the American continent, the ho uscless, poorly nurtured inhabitants 
of Tierra del Fuego. 
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It is to the physical characteristics of the so-called lower races 
that I wish to direct special attention. In color, physiognomy, 
hair, ete., there are certainly wide distinctions between the black 
and the white, but in all the elements that go to make up the 
physical type of Homo sapiens there is practical identity. By 
the crossing of the races the most divergent characters grade imper- 
ceptibly one into another, Two ordinary Africans ate shown in 
figures g and 10. 

The last of the series, the Australian (figures 11 and 12), 
although now and always, no doubt,.a debased savage, is still dis- 
tinctly a man; and a glance along the line from Caucasian to 
Australian will make it clear that the range of the human form di- 
vine is after all a narrow one, the differences, except in minor 
features, being difficult to express by graphic means, 

To realize how very near to one another the various members 
of the human family are, it is necessary only to compare them with 
the innumerable other groups of créatures in the world; indeed, 
it is quite enough to contrast them with their nearest of Lin, the 
manlike apes (figures 13, 14, 15). These creatures form four 
groups much more widely separated from one another than are the 
four races of man from one another, and with a vastly wider gap 
between their highest form and man. They are, however, con 
sidering the entire class of mammals, grouped with men as an- 
thropoids, which are set apart by a very wide interval from their 
next of kin the lemuroids. How far they stand’apart from man 
is indicated by the illustrations, The twelve figures at the icft 
show the human form in nearly its full range. The three figures 
at the right stand for the apes, half upright tree-dwelling creatures 
without articulate speech, long-armed, hairy, strong-jawed, small- 
brained, and brutal. 

There are, however, many suggestions of relationship between 
man and brute, and we are led to believe that the wide gap must 
at some period have been bridged. Among all races there are in- 
dividuals deficient in physique or mental capacity, or debased 
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through poverty and crime whose appearance suggests reversion 
to lower types. But there are still more real and convincing evi- 
dences of the relationship of man and the apes than is furnished 
by these poor degenerates. Between Homrtnide and Simtide sev: 
eral fossil forms appear — the much sought missing links. Some 
of these are lower men (Neanderthal, Spy, etc.), some are inter. 
mediate or higher apes (Dryopithecus); and one, from the Tertiary 
formations of Java (Pithecanthropus erectus), is midway, or nearly 
so, between man and ape. These seem like meager proofs indeed 
fo support a proposition of such magnitude, but, since the present 
is only the initial period of investigation in the great field of 
human paleontology, it is to be expected that further testimony 
will be forthcoming and that the geological formations will, in 
good time, yield ample evidence of the direct genetic kinship of 
man with the lower forms. 

Anatomy and embryology are believed to yield still more con- 
vincing proofs that in his origin proud man is linked with Nature's 
humbler children. | 

We thus have before us, on the horizon of the present, 
five groups of creatures— man, chimpanzee, gorilla, orang, and 
gibbon,—that stand alone among the creatures of the world. 
secking the origin of these allied forms, four questions may be 


asked and answered. 
S 


THACKAW A.— Theory « — —_ 
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first (Diagram A), Were these five groups or any of them 
independent creations; are they or any one of them the progeny 
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of a single pair, male and female, formed directly from non- 
sentient matter by a supernatural power? Science says no; this 
traverses the laws of nature and cannot be considered. 

Second (Diagram B), Did they arise independently on sepa- 
rate ancestral stems through a long succession of simpler forms 
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extending back to one or more birth-places of elementary life in 
the world? Science is agreed that this is improbable in the 
extreme. 

Third (Diagram C). Did one of these forms spring from 
another, man from chimpanzee, chimpanzee from one of the other 
known forms, and so on down the line to a beginning in still 
simpler forms? Few will be found to advocate such a scheme. 

Fourth (Diagram D). Have all come up through a succession 
of atitecedent forms from a common ancestral stem, somewhat as 
branches of a tree, that stem having its ultimate origin ages back 
in elementary forms of life? This is the theory considered most 
satisfactory by many men of science. Biology knows no other 
method, It is not held, however, that the formation of specific 
proups is as simple a process a5 the branching of a tree, but the 
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analogy is sufficiently close for purposes of illustration. The 
five anthropoid groups are believed to represent the surviving 
branches of a Tertiary stock, and biology, aided by geology, is 
engaged in a study of their origin and relations. It is assumed 
further that this generalized stock had its origin through a suc- 
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cession of stocks going back indefinitely and that the problems 
of man are therefore the problems of the whole system of life in 
the world. The entire scheme of biotic evolution is thus in- 
volved in our investigation and a few simple diagrams will assist 
in elucidating my conception of the general subject, which, as a 
matter of course, is largely hypothetical, 

In diagram E a number of groups of beings having different 
life histories are presented. Each is supposed to begin in some 
period of the distant past and at some point in the world where 
favorable conditions for the development of life germs prevailed, 
They advance through the ages pretty much as individual human 
beings advance through the stages of life —some dying early, 
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some flourishing for awhile, some suddenly cut off, and others 
persisting through all changes of prosperity and adversity. The 
periods here assumed may be a million or ten million years in 
length, and each branchlet may represent ten thousand or ten 
million individuals as well as many genera and species. 





Diacaaw E—Olfe blacories of great groups of fiving forma 


Group £ begins in period A, and survives with abundant devel- 
opment through all the ages up to the present. 

Group 2 begins in period c, and flourishes for a time to die 
out in &, 

Group 3 has its beginning in A, and suffers sudden extinction 
through adverse changes in its environment at the beginning 
of D. 

Group 4 begins early, in a favorable region of great extent, and 
thrives and spreads Jike a vast tree with multitudes of branches 
rising to the present and peopling the world with its varied 
progeity. 

The vicissitudes to which life groups must have been subjected 
and the effect of these vicissitudes upon their history may be 
shown more: in detail: In diagram F it & assumed that in 
period A the life impulse acting on protoplasmic matter produces 
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great numbers of elementary beings, that the group survives with 
gradual increase in complexity of organization and variation ol 
form through period #; that this general order of events keeps 
up through c, Dp, E, and F, to the present, This is doubtless a 
much more simple and uniform family history than nature would 
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be able to furnish, for with a world full of changes and with vig- 
ilant enemies ever at hand, wide variations must have been com- 
mon, and disasters and extinctions not rare. 

In diagram G is presented a life stem exhibiting much more 
varied fortunes. The beginnings are like those of group F, Vast 
multitudes of simple organisms are born and give birth to suc- 
ceeding multitudes advancing and changing, intermingling, sepa- 
rating, uniting and separating again until the end of period c. At 
this stage the habitat of the group, which may be an island, a 
continent, a lake, or sea, undergoes a radical 
tions become so strenuous that the group barely escapes annihila- 
tion, All branches are cut off and die save two that hap- 
pen to be more favorably situated than the others: these sur. 
vive and are able to adapt themselves gradually to the new. con- 
ditions; but being already far separated in thei: course upward 
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through periods a, B, and c, they rise through D, E, and F, to the 
level of the present, strangers to one another and to all other 
groups of beings in the world. Their relationships could be 
made out only by anatomical examination, by embryonic analogies, 
or by the discovery in the rocky records of periods D, E, and F, of 
fossil remains connecting them backward to the common group at 
the beginning of period wp, It is thus that, in a crade and 
sketchy way, the histories of great groups of living forms may 
be outlined, 

On some such stem; we believe, and in some such manner man 
has come up from the earlier forms, parting with many vary- 
ing groups at succeeding stages to find himself finally on the level 
of the present in a strange and perplexing state of uncertainty as 
to what has happened in his past, and as to his relationships with 
the beings about him, and naturally, without any definite concep: 
tion of the trend of his future. 

If the general scheme of biologic history outlined above be 
correct, it follows that, no matter what the vicissitudes of any 
developing group, all of its species, varieties, and individuals 
necessarily connect back to the primordial forms in which it had 
its genesis. There may be sports or rapid and exceptional de- 
velopment, but no strays. Nearness of relationship means merely 
lack of divergence or differentiation, and cannot result from rever- 
sion of widely divergent forms or from fortuitous approach of non 
consanguineous types. 

This may be an appropriate place 
question, sometimes raised, as to whether man could have origi- 
nated in a single pair, or whether at any period of his history there 
could have existed only a single pair specially created or otherwise 
existent. Speaking in general terms it may be said that, as.we go 
backward along the course of development of any group of crea- 
tures from highly organized to less highly organized forms, we shall 
expect increase rather than decrease in numbers of individuals, 
Changes which lead from lower to higher forms are hardly brought 
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about by sudden modification of individuals, for such limited vari- 


ations cannot affect the group as a whole, but by changes at one 
and the same time in all the members of the group that happen to 
come within the influence of the particular conditions inducing or 
fostering the change. The number of protozoans in a particular 
group may have been far greater than were the more highly organ- 
nized invertebrate forms into which they passed, and the inverte- 
brate group may have been a thousand times more mumerous 
than the vertebrate family which followed. Again, the lower 
vertebrate family may have far exceeded In numbers the higher 
vertebrate tribes that sprang from them. 

it must be admitted, however, that under certain conditions the 
number of individuals in a particular group may have been very 
small and that the building up of a new group from a single pair 
(assuming sex differentiation as an accomplished fact) is a possi- 
bility, though hatdly a probability, If, for example, a quick 
change should come over the habitat of a limited group of crea- 
tures, so far destroying it that a pair only escaped destruction 
and survived to reproduce their kind, we would have what might 
be loosely termed origin ina single pair, but which is more cor- 
rectly described as survival through a single pair, since in the 
blood of this pair there would necessarily run the blood of a 
thousand antecedent generations, Of suppose again that a 
single pair of some highly organized animal should by some 
Misadventure be cast away upon a land unknown to their 
kind and that conditions should prove £0 favorable that a 
colony was established, it would seem that a new group and in 
time a distinct race might thus arise, But all this might come 
to pass without in the least affecting the general uniformity of 
biological processes and progress, for all individuals and all groups 
would connect back to the clementary life germ in unbroken 
sequence. Special creation is in no sense involved, The term 
Monogenesis is sometimes used by writers on ethnology to ex- 
press the idea of origin in a single pair, but since no instance of 
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such origin is known to biologists and no such possibility is even 
postulated by them, this use of the word is misleading and should 
be carefully avoided. This term, however, is also used to signify 
origin in a common stem or ancestral group, and is thus con- 
trasted with the word polygenesis, which signifies origin in a 
number of stems or widely variant ancestral groups, Viewing 
man as presented in the series of outlines (plate XX), it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that any extraneous form, the 
result of wider divergence, has crossed with members of this group 
since the parting of the ways in Tertiary times. I prefer to think 
of the present races as representing in their diversified types the 
fullest degree of divergence attained by the human species at any 
period of its history. At any rate the divergence could never 
have been much greater than now without resulting in the full 
separation of the wider. variants; and even if, throughout the 
entire history of the genus Howe, there have been decidedly 
divergent proups corresponding somewhat to our present races, 
breeding in and in, yet never fully coalescing, I am-strongly in- 
clined to the view that monogenesis will as satisfactorily express 
the genetic relations of these groups Of faces a5 any other term. 

One of the greatest facts in biology is divergence of forms 
with multiplying generations. By divergence we must account 
for the wide range of species and varieties of highly organized 
creatures in the world. Convergence also is a well known process 
in biology, but its action would seem to be extremely limited as 
compared with divergence, since it ts operative only within the 
inter-fertile range. When any two groups are in process of di- 
vergence fram the common. parent, through gradual separation, 
converging agencies conspire to prevent the parting, but as soon 
as the non-fertile limit is passed, sexual intermingling and conse- 
quent convergence must cease, no matter what the subsequent 
opportunities of sexual contact. The fact with respect to the hu- 
man groups is that they have not varied beyond the mutually 
fertile limit, so that convergence is the natural order, and its 
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amount and degree are regulated by laws that may readily be 
analyzed, Convergence of varieties is no new fact, for increase 
of facilities of communication of closely allied groups, 10 matter 
what the agencies bringing it about, has always in all biolagic 
history accelerated the integrating movements. This point will 
be made plain by subsequent diagrams. 

In order to indicate more definitely the genetic relations of 
the human groups and the influences that must have affected 
their character and history, I shall resort to other diagrams. 
There appear to be two classes of forces concerned in shaping the 
destinies of developing groups of living things. The first of these 
is exerted in the direction of variation, divergence, and differen- 
tiation, and is always and everywhere active, and the second is ex- 
erted in the direction of convergence and intepration, that is to say, 
toward the maintaining and returning to uniformity of type and 
direct undivided progression, which, as just Indicated, is active only 
within the range of fertile consanguinity. Of the first class 1 may 
mention (1) the so-called inherent tendency to vary — no offspring 
ever exactly resembling a parent, the variations tending toward 
repetition and perpetuation « (2) the influence of diversified en- 
vironments, which bring about or encourage change of form: and 
(3) the processes of selection which favor one class at the expense 
of another. The second clacs includes (1) heredity, which trans 
mits characters with a minimum of change; (2) hybridity, which 
operates to blend ail characters and to obliterate all differences ; 
and (3) the conservative gr negative influences of analogous en- 
vironments, which tend to hold variation in check, 

We have already seen how fundamentally alilce all men are 
and have reached the conclusion that it js easier to account for 
the racial differences observed among men on the theory that 
they arose within a limited homogeneous group through differen- 
tiating agencies, than that such closely related beings should 
spring from distinct Origins indefinitely remote to become finally 
associated and to fertilely intermingle. The biologist can explain 
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the phenomena in no other way and the anthropologist cannot 
expect to set up a system of hisown, Assuming, then, approxt- 
mate uniformity of the particular group from which /emre sprang, 
probably in Tertiary times, we seek to illustrate the parts that the 
various agencies of integration and differentiation have taken in 
producing the races. 

If conditions in a given limited land area are uniform, if the 
climate is equable, if the land and water are somewhat evenly 
distributed, if mineral and organic products are alike everywhere, 
and if no impassable barriers exist, preventing free distribution of 
populations, variations of a pronounced character would not be apt 
toarise. Intermingling would be general, constant, and far reach- 
ing; and just here we perceive that in considering this question 
of divergence and differentiation we must take into account the 
size of the inhabited area in relation to the powers of locomotion 
and enterprise of the individuals of the group. The varying con- 
ditions in two limited, neighboring, connected areas might aid in 
bringing about specific changes in groups of snails, but hardly in 
groups of deer, 

Diagram H is intended to show that in a limited area the ten- 
dency on the part of groups of men to vary and differentiate would 
be neutralized by the forces of integration, The limiting lines 
at the right and left represent the boundaries of the area occu- 
pied. Intercommunication being easy, tendencies toward varietal 
partings would be kept in check. A goodly percentage of the 
families or other limited social groups passing outward to the 
borders of the area would be turned back again into the general 
current, always and inevitably. The progeny of one extreme of 
the area, A, might be the parent of the next generation in the oppo- 
site extreme, B, and soon up theages. In a limited homogeneous 
area, therefore, pronounced varieties of man could hardly arise. 

Enlarge the area (diagram 1) and conditions change, Distri- 
bution would be so wide that occupants of the more distant dis- 
tricta (Cc, p) would rarely come in contact, and the flux would not be 
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complete. The more sedentary communities would develop local 
peculiarities by means of which the people of the east could 
be distinguished from those of the west, and those of the north 
would differ from those of the south, but even with an extended 
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continental area, if it be approximately homogenéous in charac- 
ters, race differences would he extremely slow to develop. 
Suppose, however, as indicated in diagram J, which ig a map 
assumed to include four great continental areas, that the habitat 
is not a unit and that the growing population wanders from the 
primeval! home, or specialization area A, Where integration had full 
sway, into regions separated by mountains or deserts (n, c), and 
we have at once nuclei of distinct sroups and centers of differentl- 
ation. But let us imagine that one of the branches (c) pushes out 
over the margin of the original area and discovers and occupies 
a new land (E) separated by pronounced barriers (p) from the origi- 
nal habitat. Let us suppose further that this branch becomes 
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completely cut off from the ancestral stock by geologic changes. 
The integrating agencies become at once inoperative between 
the two continents while the differentiating tendencies operating 
independently in the two groups have entire freedom to widen 
the breach and lay the foundation for race differences. 
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The idea may be further elaborated by supposing that pio- 
neers of this group find their way toa third continent (IH), forming 
colonies and laying the foundation for a third distinctive people. 
But let us suppose again that in the course of time this particular 
land area is invaded by other tribes from a distinct.source of popu- 
lation (1) and in such numbers that there is evolved a hybrid people 
differing from all other existing groups in physical and intel- 
lectual characteristics. We have thus within the areas included 
in the map three nuclei of specialization and three more 
or less fully differentiated races,—two produced by sepa- 
ration and isolation of divisions of a single stock, and the 
third by a totally distinct process, the union of two distinct 
tacial strains in one, It should be noted that the found- 
ing of such a mongrel race does not imply the obliteration of 
either of the races furnishing the nucleus. But now let us sup- 


pose that the conditions giving rise to expansion and resultant 
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divergence should change and that contraction of the occu: 
pied areas should take place, Let us conceive that area H grad- 
ually sinks beneath the sea or in some other way becomes 
uninhabitable, The people are driven, let us say, to F. If the 
differences between groups H and ¥ are only varietal, coalescence 
will begin and in due course there will be but a single: group. 
Integration will have done its perfect work. If the process should 
go on and continent after continent disappear until an island only 
is left at a, the whole effect of expansion and differentiation 
would be destroyed and a single uniform group would result, IT, 
on the other hand, differentiation had gone so far on each great 
land area as to establish permanent specific differences, area A 
would in the end hold within its limited bounds three groups of 
creatures, related to one another in genesis, but forever set apart 
as distinct forms, 

The land areas of the world have been: subject to change 
always, and the races of men have been shifted fram place to 
place with ever-varying results, Changes in climate and food sup- 
ply, and movements of rival tribes of men and beasts have aided 
in keeping the human magma plastic, and the agencies of diver- 
gence and convergence have been free to model and remodel the 
groups. 

Having scey how fully the character and destinies of the hu- 
man groups are necessarily under the control of the areas occupied, 
their relations and conditions, let ua turn to the geography of this 
world of ours, It is seen that the land areas are widely separated 
and that the conditions in one differ radically from those in an 
other, There are four or more distinct areas of large size, and all 
have been occupied for ages, the populations being so completely 
separated that one knew not of the existence of the other until 
in recent times. Is it to be expected, then, that all men would 
be alike? Farfromit. Such a result would be absolutely impos- 
sible. The differentiating agencies have had full control while 


the integrating forces have operated mainly within the separate 
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groups. The races are the natural and inevitable result, directly 
or indirectly, of occupancy of the isolated continental areas of 
the earth by primitive man. 

I wish now to combine in a single diagram (K) a summary of 
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my conception of the development of the species and the races 
from the period of specialization of the anthropoids up to the 
present time. The side lines in this diagram stand for the limits 
of the world within which the branching tree of the Honemide (A) 
springs up. The horizontal lines connecting across, mark the 
periods by means of which we separate the stages of development. 

The first period (1) is that which witnesses the specialization 
of the group of creatures (A) from which man sprang. it may be 
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regarded as corresponding somewhat closely to the Tertiary period 
as formulated by geologists. We know not the exact number 
of closely related branches at that time, but itis held that the pros- 
pective human stem flourished and rose above the others. In the 
diagram the collateral branches 5, ¢, p, E, are left undeveloped in 
order that Home (A) may have a clear ficld—in order that we 
may illustrate more clearly the manner in which this group, ac- 
cording to our best interpretation, spread from its natal district 
and occupied the habitable world. 

That the home of the human precursor was, at this stage of 
his development, restricted in area is assumed on reasonable 
grounds. The apes and monkeys of today, which are believed to 
correspond in grade of development to the human stock of the 
natal period, are not widely distributed, but oceupy very restricted 
areas and such as are particularly suited to theirarboreal habits and 
their rather delicate constitutions. There is no reason to believe 
that man at a corresponding stage was more hardy, more enter- 
prising, or more widely scattered. 

In the diagram, therefore, the stem A is made narrow below, 
widening upward, thus suggesting expansion of area with increase 
in numbers, energy, and intelligence. This expansion was, mo: 
doubt, very slow and may or may not have extended to the farthest 
limits of the land area occupied, but it was prophetic of the greater 
expansions to be realized in period 11. We cannot lmow in just 
what part of the world these events took place, just where the 
prehuman group was transmuted into the human. It may have 
been in Europe, Asia, Africa, Eurasia, Eurafrica, Lemuria, or 
America, but this does not matter here. We reach the conclu- 
sion that at or near the close of Tertiary time (period 1) the 
change occurred and that upright, self-conscious man took hia 
place permanently in the van of progress: We conceive further 
that, about this time, the continents assumed approximately their 
present dimensions and relations and that this creature man, 
breaking over the barriers that formerly hedged him in, was 
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ready to engage in their conquest. The simple, initial, integrate 
period of his career had now closed, and a period of marvelous 
expansion supervened (period 11). 

Spreading gradually into the various continental areas the in- 
cipient human groups, as yet reasonably homogeneous in character, 
became widely separated, Some were quite completely isolated and 
went their separate ways, becoming sharply demarcated from the 
rest. Others less: fully isolated continued to intermingle along 
the margins of the areas occupied, so that gradations of characters 
occur, and in some cases the resulting hybrid peoples have probably 
occupied separate areas long enough to become well-established 
varieties. Three or four groups only became so widely separated 
and fixed in physical characters that students are agreed to call 
them separate races, but these comprise the great body of man- 
kind, 

The line marking the close of period u stands for the present 
time, and ¥, G, H, and 1 are the races now in evidence. Let us 
consider what is happening along this line today. The end of 
the second period—the isolated specializing period—has come for 
the races, and changes of a momentous kind are being initiated. 
Man has spread and occupied the world, and the resulting isola- 
tions and partial isolations on continent and island of peoples hav- 
ing meager artificial means of transportation, have brought about, 
directly or indirectly, the variations called races; but the period 
of group isolation and consequent race specialization is at an end. 
In the last few hundred years the sea-going ship and the railway 
have been invented and the extremes of the world are no farther 
apart than were the opposite shores of a good-sized island when, 
a little while ago, all men went afoot. The period of differentia- 
tion is closed forever and the period of universal integration is 
upon us, We do not see how rapid these movements are, but con- 
trasted with the changes of earlier days they are as a hurricane 
compared with the morning zephyr. The continent of America 
has changed its inhabitants as in the twinkling of an eye, and 
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Asia, Africa, Australia, and the islands of the Pacific are in the 
throes of race disintegration. Today each man may go two hun. 
dred and forty times around the world in his short lifetime. A 
single individual may be the parent of progeny in every important 
land area of the world ; and this is only the beginning —the first 
few hundred years—of a period to which millions must be as 
signed. Then how shall we project the lines of the diagram into 
the future? There can be but one answer. 

Very briefly we may outline the inevitable course of human 
history, In period 11 the races will fade out and disappear as 
the combined result of miscegenation and the blotting out of the 
weaker branches.. The world will be filled to overflowing with a 
generalized race in which the dominating blood will be that of 
the race that today has the strongest claim physically and in- 
-tellectually to take possession of all the resources of the land and 
the sea. Blood and culture will be cosmopolitan. Man, occupy- 
ing every available foot of land on the globe, will be a closer unit 
than he was on the day far back in period 1, when, in a Hmited 
area hidden away in the broad expanse of some unidentified con- 
tinent, the agencies of specialization first shaped up the species. 

But there will be an end to the third period. Although jit may 
be far away, it will come as certainly as it is that all things 
change. The nature of that coming can only be surmised; all 
depends not on what man may do, although he may do much, 
but on cosmic mutations, on the maturity and decay, on the 
lease of life, of the frail little body we call the world, since be- 
yond its restricted limits no mundane creature may extend its 
conquests. Many surmises may be made as to the course of the de- 
clining period of the species and its dwelling place, but these can 
take only the form of unanswered queries, which may give way to 
other queries as knowledge of cosmic conditions advances and 
matures. Such speculations may be utterly unavailing, but they 
are in no way misleading and must ever be fraught with the 
deepest interest. 
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The end must come, but we can only guess what that coming 
will be like: 

(1) Will man multiply, fill the world, and exhaust its re- 
sources in period Iv, gradually abandon commerce, then dis- 
continue intercontinental intercourse, grow more and more 
impoverished, lapse through isolation inte separate groups again. 
and then into degenerate races of savages, ending a miserable 
existence in the few areas capable of sustaining life the longest ? 
This result is suggested in the fifth and last period of the 
diagram. 

(2) Will similar results possibly follow from. other causes? 
Will the waters of the surface, already largely absorbed into the 
earth's crust, sink deeper and deeper as the cooling of the interior 
goes on until the surface is a desiccated desert unfit for man of 
beast ? 

(3) Will the waters continue to act as they act today upon 
the land, little by little, but nevertheless surely, cut down the 
hills and mountains until all the landis beneath the sea save such 
artificial continents as man himself may raise? 

(4) Will changes in the atmosphere, now said to be going on, 
gradually obliterate all life ? 

(5) In the course of cosmic mutations, will the sun’s heat 
cease to warm this poor clod anda deadly chill fall upon all living: 
things ? 

(6) Will disaster come to the world through encountering a 
comet or other wandering body, and will it become part of a 
new world and the home of anew people? or 

(7) Will the forces which now hold the planet in its even 
course gradually loose their initial control, permitting its final 
absorption into the central body, the sun? 

Whatsoever the course of cosmic events, there is nothing 
surer than that there will come an end to the races that now are, 
to mankind as a whole, and to the world he inhabits. 


NOTES ON THE HAIDA LANGUAGE 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The following preliminary sketch of the Haida language is put 
together from notes made in the winter of 1900-01 which the 
writer spent on the Queen Charlotte islands in the interest of the 
Jesup North-Pacific Expedition and from a subsequent study 
of the texts obtained at that time. It is based mainly on the 
Skidegate dialect, The author had the advantage of previous 
access to the notes taken by Dr Boas and published in the Frfté 
Keport of the committee appointed to investigate the north- 
western tribes of the Dominion of Canada by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science.’ 

The phonetic system is similar to the systems of the neighbor- 
ing coast tribes, abounding in & and sounds, and in sounds 
requiring stress in articulation. The following table, drawn up 
like that in Dr Boas’ Sketch of the Kivakiut? Language,’ presents 
the scheme of consonants: 


Sonans Surd Fortis Spirane Nasal 
Velar i q 1 


q a x = 
Palatal Ez k k ! x fi 
Alveolar d t tt 4 fn 
Dental dj te te! - - 
Labial i i ~ - i) 
Lateral ‘1 L. LI = = 
Laryngeal catch and 

breathing " t 


hy, W. 
I have omitted the anterior palatal series, because the Haida 
sounds which should be classed under that head seem to me acci- 
| Newcastlt-upon-Tyne Meeting, r8aq, 
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dentally produced, owing to the presence of a following close 
vowel, / seems to occur only in onomatopoctic elements (/4 /4 
shitta'p-adaGan, ‘he cut it in two’); 4 occurs not more than two 
or three times in strictly Haida words throughout my texts; and 
m, although considerably more abundant, is by no means common, 
The catch (*)is used in Masset instead of Skidegate &, and* instead 
of Skidegate x. x is like German of in Sach; X is similar, but 
pronounced farther forward. Even among old people the fortis- 
sounds are frequently reduced to simple pauses. This is particu- 
larly true of sounds formed far forward in the mouth. At other 
times they are uttered with rapidity and force. In recording my 
texts, I found it difficult to distinguish fortis-sounds from sonants. 
+ sounds something like w/, and 1. something like # or 47, In 
both, the tip of the tongue touches the back of the teeth, and the 
air is expelled at the sides, 7 is similar, but more of the tongue 
is laid against the roof of the mouth, and a greater volume of air 
allowed to escape. fis identical with English ng in such words 
as sfring. 

The Haida themselves distinguish only six or seven vowels. 
They ate fore; for7; 4,4, da; corm, ork, Those given in 
pairs do not seem to be distinguished from each other, though 
the difference between their long and short sounds is certainly 
recognized. Nor does there seem to bea great difference between 
a and 4, the obscure sound, d@ occurs occasionally, as if by acci- 
dent, but 4 is found only in Tsimshian words, ! seems to be an 
accidental #. There is, besides, a constantly recurring vowel 
combination which I have usually written a+, but it sometimes 
sounds like ef, and often, especially in Masset, as¢. and .@ in 
Masset are sometimes reduced to the slightest breathings. 

Euphonic changes are not so numerous in Haida as in many 
other languages. o shows a strong tendency to change to ae 
under certain conditions. ‘This may be due partly to the position 
of the accent, for a is frequently introduced to carry it. ay, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, frequently contracts to 3, OF under reverse 
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circumstances, ¢ changes to af (ft/s, ‘rock’: ¢/!djaa, ‘the 
rock), ¢and / are mutually interchangeable (~is, -cia/af, a 
suffix meaning ‘toward the wdods'), and @ changes to ¢ (dyat, 
‘woman ; ad ada, ‘the woman"), A gis retained in the con- 
nective ga-1 after some substantives ending in a, otherwise it is 
usually dropped (7ca'ga-z, ‘the stone’; £wa'-i, ‘the canoe’). In 
ordinary speech the terminal combination .g4#as shortens to 
gaus. gin the Skidegate dialect changes to + or X in certain 
situations, apparently after dentals. p changes to 4 in the word 
Sif, * sca anemone, when it takes the connective gu-s (si'ba-d, * the 
sta-anemone’). In the Masset dialect final .ga sometimes con- 
tracts to.-£, Many consonants are not used together, but combi- 
nations of s followed by a é-sound or dental, and of s followed 
by £, occur frequently, 

The entire sentence is brought into close union with the verb 
by a series of preceding elements which usually have the aspect 
of postpositions, though sometimes also of substantives. Thesub- 
stantives they follow may, however, be omitted: so it is evident 
that their dependence is mainly on the verb, and that they are to 
all intents and purposes verbal prefixes used to incorporate sub- 
stantives and pronouns in the verb. Such “ subordinating pre- 
fixes" are Ga, ‘in’; Get, ‘into’: gi, ‘to’ or ‘for’: sta, ‘from’: 
giji, ‘inside’; a2"pi, ‘inside the mouth '; ay, with", The sub 
ordinate conjunctions (like ‘iw, * when’) belong to this series. 
Even gen, which generally has the appearance of a subordinate 
conjunction, is often used as equivalent to ‘when,’ and hangs | 
upon the following verb. Gie'nhao, ga'odihao, ete., are generally 
used to introduce new Ideas, Aae being a sort of general demon- 
strative referring to all that has gone before, What has some- 
times been called the article is rather one of these suibordinating 
prefixes, which has a very general meaning and has come to be 
closely associated with substantives in certain situations. 

Pronouns, or rather pronominal prefixes, precede the verb- 
stem, and are often at some distance from it, in which case they 
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are followed by one of the prefixes just referred to, There is a 
subjective and an objective series, as follow: 


Subjective Objective 
Pronouns Pronoun 
Stapguler 
rst pers. } ay 
ad pers. aif dati 
gd pers. for te i” oF fa 
3d pers. (indef.) il nati 
Piaral 
rst: pers. Hala a fc! 
2d pers. daian tale a 
3d pers. fa-== oo ia-- ce 
3d pers. x} Ef 
3d pers, (indef.) ga ga 


The indefinite forms, "4a and ga, are used with substantives 
more often than with verbs, and may then be translated ‘a " oF 
‘a certain’ and ‘some,’ respectively, the former performing the 
functions of our indefinite article. They may, however, be used 
exactly like the other pronouns and occupy the same positions 
relative to the verb. Z/ and l4--Ge now seem to be almost 
equivalent, but originally 2/ appears to have been used for an in- 
definite number of known objects or persons. It is often em- 
ployed in referring to a single unknown object, and has a 
secondary meaning as a polite or deferential expression, like the 
use of the third person plural in German, |4--Go fs simply the 
third person singular pronoun with a verbal suffix. Followed by 
the appropriate subordinating prefix, all of these forms may be 
used as third objects, The pure reflexive pronoun, aga fi,‘ self,’ 
is used in all respects like an objective pronoun, except, of course, 
that it never occurs as the subject of an intransitive verb like the 
latter. 

Unlike most American languages, the order of pronouns is ob- 
ject, subject, verb, Occasionally a substantive and a subordina- 
ting prefix are placed between the pronominal subject and the 
verb, but the reverse is usually the case. When substantive sub- 
jects or objects are used, the corresponding pronouns are seldom 
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repeated. Sometimes, where a pronoun or its substantive has 
just been used with a preceding verb, the next verb may occur 
without it, The object or subject of a transitive verb may be 
simply understood, expressed by a substantive taken into the 
verb, or expressed by some prefix: sdyi/a’da, ‘1 have (something 
Just referred to) for bait’; nda da‘aca di gi'nd a, ‘yours (you) let 
me see’; »XwLd Gasga, ‘1 am going to drink (water).’ 

There is no separate scries of independent personal pronouns, 
but independent possessives are formed by combining the objec- 
tive pronouns with a suffix,-ca. In the first person singular, 
however, the form is m@’ca instead of di'ca which we should ex- 
pect. In the third person singular and plural a second form, 
4 nGa, ‘his own,' is used as a reflexive possessive. With sub- 
stantives the objective pronouns are prefixed and -ca suftixed. 
Sometimes the suffix is omitted. Reflexive possession, ‘one's 
own, is indicated in substantives by a suffix, «at, with no pronomi- 
nal prefix. A word, gia, indicates possession in general (dAa-gia’ Ga, 
‘your thing" or ‘your property’). 

Words indicating relationship have the plural suffix -/af 
( ga'Ga, ‘his uncle’; /' g4'Galag, ‘his uncles ‘)}» Otherwise plu- 
rality is left to the context or expressed by adjectives: sh/a/, ‘a 
crowd of, in the case of human beings, and goan, ‘ many,’ in the 
case of animals or inanimate objects, 

Demonstratives are very slightly developed in Haida. The 
prefix #- indicates objects near by; we-, things farther away. 
They seem nearly identical with the English ‘this’ and‘that.’ As 
independent demonstratives we have such wortdls as apd mis,‘ a 
certain person’; a’n4fi,'a certain thing’; a gosa,* this’; wa‘posa, 
"that"; a’djXwa,* near by’; wa'djxua, far off" or ‘ some distance 
off.” Gas and Aae, which have already been spoken of, have the 
significance of demonstratives, 

In the verb proper are two Principal series of prefixes, one in- 
dicating the instrument used in performing an action, the other 
the shape of an object referred to. 
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Among the first might be mentioned Z- and da, ‘to do things 
with the hands”: ##%, ‘to do things with a stick’; 4:7, * with the 
voice '; -g/ei#., ‘witha knife’; Go- and al-, ‘by fire’; ta-,' with 
the foot’: sz/., ‘with the fingers’; g/o, ‘with the teeth '; 4w-, 
‘with the breath": 4, ‘by canoe,’ The last of these is identical 
with the word for canoe; sf/- and #é also occur almost inde- 
pendently as words for ‘fingers’ and ‘voice. Even verb-stems 
seem to do duty as prefixes of this order. 

The second series of prefixes is still longer. Among them are 
sgta-, long objects like sticks; g/a-<-, roundish objects; #/a-, ob- 
jects like ropes or chains; fci-, objects such as sacks or bags. 
These are often used separately, followed by ~<iju, ‘sort, ‘kind’ 

There are a few prefixes that cannot well be classed under either 
head. Such are ea-i-, which indicates that the object is floating 
upon the water; and g4a-, which means that a set of people re- 
ferred to are performing an action ‘ina body." In combination 
the instrumentals precede those indicating shape, and ga-s comes 
before all. 

More different kinds of ideas are indicated by suffixes than by 
prefixes, 

Nearest to the stem are a few which define the particular sort 
of motion of which the verb-stem gives only a general idea. Such 
are -Gea, motion by the feet, as in walking, and sometimes by the 
hands and feet, as in creeping; 4, motion on the water, as in a 
canoe. ‘This latter suffix is also used as an independent stem, 
and indeed the frequency with which two stems are combined in 
the same verb is quite remarkable. 

A certain number of suffixes indicate direction of motion: 
-Ltxa, toward any object; -t/ay, down from above; 7. upwards; 
jcta, into a house; -séa, seaward or to an open place ; -gi, land- 
ward or ‘to cover. 

The largest body of these suffixes indicate various particu- 
lar temporal relations of which the true temporal suffixes set 
forth a general idea. Under this head lL include -g4#, the pure 
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continuative: .rwa#, which may usually be translated by the Eng- 
lish word * about, and gives the idea of a:great number of repeti-. 
tions of an action ; el” or -gini, ‘ habitually" or ‘customarily '; -Xyf, 
to begin todo a thing; -gi, to finish doingathing; «i, which gives 
the idea that such and such an action was going on at a specified 
moment, and ~f/a/, which tells us that the action expressed by the 
verb to which it is affixed was going on while some other motion 
was taking place. -Lagaf, which indicates that the action expressec 
by the verb was the first of a series, might also be added. The 
continuative, gf, presents us with the only case of real duplica- 
tion in Haida (Za gi‘iigan, the is looking at it’; da gi #eaacaa, 
"he looks at it many times’), but its use does not replace that of 
plural personal pronouns. -.s] often involves the idea of continu- 
ation of action rather than the end of action, but probably it then 
means continuation fo fhe end. 

The suffix -7Ga (Masset, ‘od7u) means ‘all.’ 

Negation is expressed by the independent particle ¢4m before 
the verb, and the suffixed syllable -caa within it. 

The true tenses are present, past, two futures, and probably a 
perfect and a past perfect. Ordinary present time, or time con- 
ceived of as present, 15 indicated by no distinctive suffix. At 
times the continuative suffix -e.44 and the usitative -zin seem like 
tense suffixes, but neither is essential to this tense. The past 
tense takes a suffix, -C4w or -Gani,' and appears to be used pre- 
cisely like our own. Before the quotative, wdnsi'ga, this suffix 
takes the form of -@#, unless, as is barely possible, the latter is the 
continuative. Simple future time; in the sense of ‘Lam going to," 
is indicated by the suffix -s¢0, and infallible future occurrence 
(such and such a thing is bound to happen) by the suffix ~sA. 
The difference between these two futures is apparently identical 
with that between English ‘will’ and ‘shall’ in ‘He will go to- 
morrow’; 'He shall go tomorrow.’ The perfect is indicated by 





* The significance of this final -¢, which occurs with » real may verbs, T have 
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di¢resis; for example: La sudat'yacanet t/a fa teda'si, ‘He did dil- 
ferently from what he had said (he would do)’ ‘This may be used 
alone asa perfect, but more often, as in the above instance, it 
occurs In combination with the suffix of the past tense, thus 
forming a past perfect. 

A curious phenomenon connected with the subject of tense is 
the use of a final -s orcs replacing the regular past ending -can. 
From a considerable study of this peculiar suffix I feel assured 
that it:is really the contracted form of the verb ‘to be,’ #dyi, and 
thus involves a simple affirmation that the statements just made 
are or were so. It is thus not surprising to find it used alter 
substantives.as well as verbs. A common wse is after a substan- 
tive preceded by #44, when it has the force of a definite article, 
Thus; #44 Gd'xa means ‘a certain child’: waa Gaé“ras, ‘the child 
(already spoken of)’ 

Verb-stems are prevailingly monosyllabic, generally consisting 
of a consonant followed by a vowel. A considerable number of 
verbs have entirely different stems for the singular and plural. 

Auxiliary suffixes are extensively employed, The principal 
ones aré -da, ' to cause’; -Geal, ‘to become’; -ray, ‘to tell"; 584, 
‘to say"; -Ga, to-go"; za, ‘to be’; and probably -#, ‘to remain 
in one place,’ as one does when he is sitting down or when he 
lives in-a certain place for a time. 

The number of moods is very limited. Potentiality is indi- 
cated by the word yiia. This may be used with verbs or substan- 
tives indifferently, Thus we have A‘hwo ga’yita-thav tdyda 
wansa'ga,‘ These were the potential trees, they say (i. ¢. they 
were going to be the trees). For the optative they use this 
word after the verb and some interjection before tt. 

The imperative is distinguished by an independent particle, » 
(occasionally 2/), all temporal suffixes being omitted. Another 
particle, gua, is used to mark interrogation and corresponds to wa 
of the Chinook jargon. 

Infinitive and participial expressions are rendered either by 
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the use of the suffix -es, just alluded to, or by the general subordi- 


nating prefix ca-i, The former variety of expression partakes more. 


of the verb, the latter more of the substantive: Naa gd scawa 
i4 d@' Gas,’ A slave belongingto him'; Gam gi'na ay Lua'4 gaga’-t 
gea'Agaiasi, * They could not see what caused the canoe to move’ 
or ‘the thing causing the canoe to move.’ The following is related 
tothe first method: A'/ge gine fua's cried tsLatyaGant Fdjaa, 
‘This thing was the cause of the stopping of the canoe.” 

When a clause depends on the same verb as one preceding, 
instead of repeating the verb a simple breathing, 4, is used: 
La'gi i! djilstXidai'yaGan, a'nan gia'iGodies tatdja’ ga'-ishiat 


qu 4,‘ They thought of giving her to him, when this island was’ 


half-covered with water (they thought of it)." Similar to this ts 
the use of wy- before a subordinating prefix to refer to a whole 
clause (see below). 

Adjectives depending upon a substantive are placed after it. 
When employed independently, they are treated exactly like in- 
transitive verbs. Numerals, when used alone, must take one of 
the prefixes indicating shape already considered. They may, 
however, like all other adjectives, be taken directly inte the verb 
as suffixes, and the classifier is not then essential (£" ¢a’-édi- 
wpAstia’-Gan,* He went to bed and stayed there two days's sffa, 
‘two }). The numeral ‘one,’ when suffixed, has the force of “al- 
ways, ‘forever’ At present the decimal system of counting ap- 
pears to be in vogue, but the old blanket-count was vigesimal. 
A syllable, «va, is suffixed to numerals and connectives to give a 
distinctive meaning (s¢/astl'A, ‘two long objects"; sg/astifiira, 
“two long objects apiece ‘). 

Motion in connectives is indicated by a suffix, -cr (si'Hta," place’; 
siite’t, * motion to the place‘), 

Substantives which would otherwise stand apart from the 
verb are followed by the subordinating prefix gad, which then 
gives somewhat the idea of our definite article. Some substan- 
tives are formed into verbs by suffixing the auxiliary ga (nan 
gida,'achild'; 24” gidd'gas, ‘ one (who) is a child ‘, 
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The quotative wansa'ga, ‘they say,’ is used extensively in 
the Skidegate dialect, but not at all in Masset. 

The following Haida text will set many of these pomts ina 
clearer light : 


Gie'nhao' Gaafza'n® xét" La fraced'lacan.' Gte'nhae mak cd xa 
And then ona time hair = be married, Acd thes «a child 
een ran 


da gécd wacan” Gien caatxdn [a da'fat teld'anu Ja td'neatyacan.” 
they had) teort:, And oon day with him firewood he wre Se by comes. 
Z' gftea ca yagar® gtaga'® ta gea'gudagass” Gienkaa Aan* 
van hean = Nee Ieee aeeied (on eal) kine 
ia ia sddadyacan” “Dad sgea 7 ta-jiid”"" Gen ga'-ista "™ 
be wo tries aaa “Vou osearly | scomid eat.” Avontl freee that | 
i! isgewa’t” 7a." J" fia’ neogicawa'-t' sta han Ywud™ gi la st tous" 
hegre caae bere hrm they tinished eating afer Ghe mhismothes be coil 
“ Ha, ha, dwa-i." df e@aca™ tow" dF sa'udas™ ‘Dah igoa | 
“Ha, ba, mether, mp [athe tow maid to one "Vou searty J 
ti-pind'’” Gien han Xélya™ si'wus “Nat Gaxa’™ wa'sta™ ste'da.™ 
comb ext," "" And ike Haves ook). A certain child trom it atop.” 
La la dice dexsatpaR™ wanniiga.™ Ga'-tstAdhao™ JA fa fa'gaR™ 


He made hire ashamed, ibey nay. Prem thot (dine) him be devoured, 
waAnsd gd. 
they say. 
VOTES 


(t) Gie'nhae iw the general introductory conjunction ; -4ae refers to all that hes 

(2) ce- is perhaps the aubordinating prefia ‘in’; ef is the eabordinating prelix 
‘with’ or of’> and x4 an adverbial particle meaning ‘even,” ‘still’ or ‘yet.’ 1 
has the sense of ‘exactly that’ or ‘right there, and enters into a great many words 
Hike the above, 

(a) Wey is the object of the verb of which it ly practically a part; (4 ii the per- 
somal pronotin of the third person singular, subject of the verb. ‘The verb stem is im 
or dma- | ~ Geral ja the auxifinry meaning “to become’ ani -Gew in the past lemporal 
suffice. 

(4) Za is the aubject of the werb, end se fsa the object, a8 being the indefi- 
nite proncan of the third person singular. Since the child has not been spoken of be- 
fore, 6d 22 does not take.a final -:, 

Oe it the etem of the verb ‘to be born’; aor ip the seme a es, the plural anfizx 
following L#, ‘Thue t--co= ‘they.’ Gow is the suffix of the past tense. 

(s) £4 is the third object. "The subsrdinating prefix, dv was, is formed by means 
of a shorter eubordinating prefix, a7. 2h die gives a stronger idea of accounpaniment 
than afalone. 7r/danw te the eubstantival object. The word may mean ‘Brewood t 
or'fire’ ‘The second J is the pronominal subject of the verb | the digresia <iq in- 
dicates that the actlon was completed, and ¢m ix the past temporal waffix, 
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(6) <° ia the pretieed objective pronomn of the third person singular, and -ca is the 
commen puxtcedye suffice, 
suffix which indicates that * his sen was fat” ia to be taken together, Tt therefore has 
the force of a participle, ‘his son being fat’ or “his son's fatness," connected with the 
expression reading ‘he pleased himself by sight on account of his son's fatress." 

(8) Aged tu the regular reflexive ‘self’ and (4 the pronominal anbject. Qva ie 
from the stem of the verb meaning “to fook at," but has the force of an instrumental 
prefix, Gude is probally the same as the word for ‘mind", gadew (“he desired in 
mini by looking") «5 ia the same auilix we have in <J'yugay, taking the place of the 


regular past temporal ending -c0m, 
(9) fam is always used with the verb ‘to say,’ preceding or following a quotation, 
It has the force of English * Hike this’ or ‘as follows,” : 


(to) 44 ts the pronominal object ; /2, the subject, ‘The rerb-stem ia itt, ee the 
causative auxiliary, «ipa the dieresis indicating perfection of action, and cam the rat 
temporal suffix. This verb appears to be changed into the transitive by the causal 
being evidently understood as its object. | 

(11) gee seems to be on adverb here, not» subordinating pretia.. 200i ts the 
regular objective pronoun of the second person alngular, and» the regular subjective 
proncun of the first person singular. 7 in the common stem of the verb ‘to eat.’ 
yitd, the potential ending. | 

(12) Ga'aires is compounded of the general subordinating prefix gad, ' that’ (time, 
place, or what not), and sts, * from." 

(t3) £/ is the subjective pronoun of the third pernon plural; di. the shortened 
form of the verb “to be; gm is the same as gamed, the frequentative suffix which 
has dropped # before the subordinating prefix -i_ 7 is the conjunction * when,’ and 
i really one of the subordinating prefixes so often alluded to. ‘This Cause might be 
rendered, “when the oon rie home of them WHS accomplished,’ 

(14) £' is the personal pronosn of the third person singular, With the suftix ewe 
iis weed for the third person pleral and is the subject of the verb, ai means * to 
finish,” aol ad is a subortinating prefix inserted {ike that in the preceding clans. 
fa iz the same. subordinating prehx we have hod already in po" ists, 

(0§) ceed is composed of the stem av, * mother. and the possessive unfix av (or 
ao), One's crunn, 

(16) Gi is the subordinating prefiz ‘:0," (0 the subject, and st'aats the sume verb 
as iW waas without the causative auxiliary «ia, | 

(17) In direst address terms of relationship or terms of reupect take ihe subarti- 


(18) i is the objective pronoun of the firs, person ringalar, co@ the stam of the 
word for a man’s father, und -ca the ordinary posers ve sn ffix. . 

(to) ¢gu ts used continually asa sort of indefinite object, meaning ‘in what way," 
‘to @ certain way.’ ¢ by itsel! means the dame thing, and yw is perhaps the sub- 
ordinating prefix ‘ there,” * at.’ | 

(20) DF ix the objective pronoun of the frat person singular, object of the verb 
following ; ada te the coumutive eufite and -2 the definitive. - 

(21) A#'ya is the regular Skidegate word for raven, At Masset wy, the eame 
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word as that employed by the Tlingit, is used, Here it is the gubject of the yerb 
aT eeu, 

(23) These two words have been discussed in the first line, 

(23) Ho te particle ased to cum up = preceding clause or statement when that 
is again referred to, Here it stands for the words, "saying | have a mind to eat you," 

(24) «a is the causative auxiliary. 

(25) £4 fe the objective pronoun, thin? person angular: /2, the subjective. AW/- 
is the instrumental prefix indicating the voice as the agent ; ~tiva is the perfect, -ai 
the form of the past temporal suffix before termed pa. 

(26) <ra- is probably the steen of the verb "to say," and «pe an auxiliary, ‘it ls" or 
‘dt was,"” Possibly teen is the same ae -tew In ma’ nti. | 

(27) Ga-a in the general subordinating prefix; «ta, the anbordinating prefix’ from"; 

(28) £0 isthe pronominal object; 4a, the pronominal subject ; fu, the stem 5.44, 
the past tetnporal suffix. 


THE OSAGE MOURNING-WAR CEREMONY 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


The material for the following account of this interesting Osage 
ceremony was collected in April of this year, while the writer was 
engaged in work, among certain tribes in Oklahoma, for the Field 
Columbian Museum. On only three of the four ceremonial days 
were observations made; whatever is here recorded of the other 
ceremonial day or of events after the ceremony, was obtained 
largely from Charles Michell, an English-speaking Osage who took 
an active part in the performance. It must be admitted at once 
that the present account is, at best, incomplete and fragmentary, 
and may be regarded of value only as an introduction to a more 
exhaustive study, which shall give due justice to this interesting 
rite and curious survival of ancient Osage ceremony. 

The spirit of a dead Osage must be avenged, whether the dead 
be a child, woman, warrior, or old man; this is done by the sacri- 
fice of the scalp of an enemy over the grave. The fulfilment of 
this obligation is in the immediate charge of a very near relative 
of the decedent. Gut before the scalp of an cnemy may be 
obtained, it is necessary that certain rites be performed; in other 
words, there must be a war dance or ceremony. When, there- 
fore, an Osage by the name of Nahashkéshf lost a favorite son, he 
became a mourner and it fell to his lot to make provision for the 
war ceremony. But as there is considerable expense attendant 
upon the performance of this ceremony, Nahashkésh! was assisted 
by other mourners, who also wished to satisfy the demands of 
their deceased relatives. These other mourners were Wainashie 
and his wife, and William Fletcher, As Nahashkésht, however, 

Oy 
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was chief mourner, the preliminary work of preparation, and espe- 
cially the choosing of the men to perform the ceremony, were 
largely in his hands. Therefore, after consulting with his 
fricnds he chose two groups—one for the north and one for the 
south—of four men each. These men were, for the north, Na- 
hinshinka, William Pryor, Big Heart,and John Logan; for the 
south, Emory Gibson, Hisimoi, Hunkahapi, and Kowahatze. 
There were thus two men to cach mourner, and they were spoken 
of as helpers, 

The head-man of these two groups, together with the mourn- 
ers, then appointed a time for the ceremony, and all the heads of 
families among the Osage were notified of the date. The cere- 
mony was to be held at the permanent camp, about two miles 
east of the agency at Pawhuska, On the day preceding the begin- 
ning of the ceremony, the camp was largely augmented by the 
arrival of many friends of the mourners from Hominy, Gray 
Horse, and other points on the Osage reservation. 


first Day 


Early in the morning the four mourners, with their helpers, 
repaired to an open spot of the prairie lying just beyond and to 
the west of the camp. Here were selected two men whose duty 
it was to watch or guard the camp. Of these Tcepakake 
took his stand on the northwest and carried in his hand a new 
knife : on the southwest stood Weyekaha, carrying a new hatchet. 
While the others were making certain preparations the two lead. 
ers, Gibson and Nahinshinka, made the entire circuit of the large 
camp, the former making a dextral circuit, while the latter made 
a sinistral circuit. As they proceeded, all were careful not to 
cross their path and to keep out of their way. From time to time 
they cried out, “ Something must die in the west!" 

In the meantime two tents had been erected in a north- 
south line, facing west and about fifty yards apart. These and 
other preparations were made by younger members of different 
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societies who, whenever sent on errands, always ran,in accordance 
with one of the strict regulations of the ceremony. In the 
northern tent Nahinshinka and his companions took their place, 
while in the southern tent were Gibson and his followers. Walk- 
ing back and forth between and in front of the two tents were the 
four mourners, cach muffled from head to foot in a dark gray 
blanket. On the back of each was a tobacco-bag and a pipe sus- 
pended by a cord passing over his shoulders; each also carried a 
stout forked stick about four feet long, on which they supported 
themselves from time to time, for the mourners are not permitted 
to sit down from sunrise to sunset. 

Also occupying the open space in front of the tents were twe 
men who played an important part in the ceremony. These 
were Suquoiinka (Chicken Catcher) for the north side and 
Waiglainkia for the south side. Of these, Suquolinka was the 
more important personage, as he was the real leader of the war- 
rior party ( Washapewinwashowagre), Both these men were naked 
except for a loin-cloth. They were painted on the chest with 
a large circular spot in black, from which extended two black 
parallel zigzag lines which terminated on the shoulder, [Each 
also carried on his back a tobacco-bag with a pipe suspended 
froma bandoleer. Before one can assume the position: of cither 
of these two men he must have been a mourner several times and 
have given the ceremony. Preparations continued in each tent for 
the performance. Friends of the mourners and members of the 
warrior orders gathered at one or the other of the two tents, bring- 
ing with them two large drums. The cight helpers in the two 
tents now painted their faces, having brought with them bags or 
boxes of paint. Much of the facial painting was in colors, each 
man wearing his own appropriate paint. All eight men, how- 
ever, decorated a portion of their faces with hlack,— the sign of 
war,—and all wore leggings and moccasins: Two of the men 
wore on their heads the Osage red and black ornament of elk and 
turkey hair. 
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A fire was now kindled to the north of the south tent, and at 
this the drums were warmed in order to tighten the heads. At 
about ten oclock the head-men of the two tents, Gibson and 
Nahinshinka, again made the circuit of the entire camp, the one 
from the north tent going by the way of the south, while the 
one from the south tent went in the opposite direction. They 
were mounted on horses, and each announced several times that 
the ceremony was about to begin and asked the men to goto the 
scene of the ceremony to dance. 

On the return to the tents, those on the south side began 
drumming and singing, while William Pryor, from the north side, 
stepped out into the open space between the tents and danced. 
He carried a wooden staff about four feet long, terminating in a 
crook, and covered from end to end with cotton. He wore only 
a loin-cloth; the upper part of his body, including his face, was 
painted black, while on each lew were two parallel, zigzag lines 
also in black: At the conclusion of the song the drummers on 
the north side sang, while Hisimoi danced out fram the south 
side. He also carried a crook, and was dressed and painted as 
was Pryor, 

After a lapse of about half an hour, during which time many 
Warriors appeared, arrayed for the dance, all four mourmers began 
a circuit of the entire camp, going first south, then east, and re- 
turning by the north side. They were followed by the two head- 
warriors; then came the singers, with their drum, from the north 
side, who were followed by the eight assistants and all the dancers 
from the north tent. As they proceeded to make the circuit of 
the camp they halted from time to time and sang while all danced 
except the mourners anid the two head-warriors.. Pryor and 
Hisimoi carried their crooks, while Big Heart, Logan, Hunka- 
hapi, and Kowahatze carried shields on their backs. Each of the 
eight helpers also carried a large gourd rattle. 

After thelr return from dancing around the circle they all 
rested for a while, except the mourners, warriors, and watchers, 
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who, as noted before, do not sit while the sun is visible, Then 
the circuit of the camp was again made as before, except that this 
time the drummers and dancers came from the south tent, while 
the circuit was to the north, cast, and south, the exact reverse of 
the first course. By the time they had returned to the tents, 
nearly all the inhabitants of the camp had arrived, their number 
having been greatly augmented by the appearance at this time of 
two or three hundred children from the government school, 
which had been dismissed that the children might witness the 
afternoon performance. 

At about two oclock prepared food in liberal quantities was 
provided for the warriors, helpers, and dancers. This was brought 
to the two tents by the women of the camp, most of whom came 
from the houses of the friends and relatives of the mourners: 
The musicians and all those who had danced voluntarily to show 
their respect for the mourners, ate first. ‘Then a smal! portion of 
food was put into the mouths of the mourners, and after them 
the warriors and helpers ate, The women and children, all gaily 
dressed and resplendent in beaded buckskin, ribbons, and. bright- 
colored shawls, then came forward, ate a little: and removed the 
remainder of the food. During the progress of the feast the two 
Warriors kept crying out for the people to bring presents of goods 
to be given to the poor, and also for payment to the warriors and 
helpers for their assistance in the ceremony. 

A rather long interval now followed, while the helpers and the 
volunteers repainted themselves in brilliant colors for the after- 
noon dance. When all were ready they again formed in line and 
danced entirely around the camp, as they had done during the fore- 
noon, first making a dextral circuit, then a sinistral circuit, and so 
on until nearly sunset, The remaining dance of the day was to the 
setting sun. The drummers and singers of both tents now joined 
forces and took up a position directly to the west and between 
the two tents. Then the dancers of both sides came forward and 
Ganced in front of and to the west of the drummers. The two 
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sides did not unite, but danced in two concentric circles, open at 
one point, so that at one time the men from the north would be 
on the outside, then the two circles would continue moving until 
the men from the south would be on the outside. At the head 
of each line was-a man bearitig.a standard which had stood during 
the day, one to the west of the north tent, the other just east of 
the south tent. The dancers now rested, while one of the warriors 
told his war story, at the conclusion of which they beat the drum. 
Then they sang and danced again, and rested while the other 
warrior related his war experience. 

The sun was now about to set, whereupon the volunteers 
stepped to one side (the singers maintaining their position) while 
the cight helpers formed themselves into a crescent-shaped line 
in front of the musicians, all facing the west. At each end of 
the line was one of the two. standard-bearers, while in front 
of them, and therefore not obstracting the western view, were the 
mourners, the two head-warriors, and the watchers. All the 
dancers now became seated, whereupon the musicians began a 
song and the head-man on the south side stood up, danced a few 
moments in the line, then stepped in front of the line and danced 
until the end of the song, when he resumed his place in the line and 
sat down, Another song was started, and the head-man on the 
north side, sitting next to the one who had just danced, arose and 
repeated the performance. Thus they continued to dance until 
each man in the line had had his turn, a man from the south side 
succeeding one from the north, and so on, back and forth, until 
the ends of the line were reached. 

It was now nearly dark, and the performance for the day 
was at an end. Food was again brought and eaten as at noon. 
Then blankets were brought for the helpers and the two warriors, 
while four small, improvised canvas shelters were provided for 
the four mourners, the openings being toward the east. The 
musicians and all others who had volunteered their services during 
the day now repaired to their lodges for the night, 
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The performances on the second day were exactly similar to 
those of the first, except that there were no preliminary prepara- 
tions, such as the selection of the ground, the erection of the 
tents, etc,, although the announcements were made as before. 

The method of procedure on the third day was like that of the 
second, except that on this day two additional crooks were intro- 
duced, These took precedence over the crooks carried on the 
first two days and were borne by the leading helpers of the two 
sides — Emory Gibson and Nahinshinka. 


Fourth Day 


Early on the morning of the fourth day the helpers-and all 
those who were to take part in the ceremony brought to the 
tents their sacred bundles (mwehspe). They all now formed in 
line, the watchers first, then the mourners, warriors, drummers, 
helpers, and dancers, and proceeded to the west about two hun- 
dred yards, where they halted and made a temporary camp. A 
song was begun and the dancers danced for the benefit of the 
mourners, Then they danced in a circle, surrounding all who were. 
tojoin in the hunt. Then the mourners thrust their forked sticks 
in the ground, the sacred bundles were opened, and a bird, 
usually a hawk, was taken from each one. The bundles were 
then tied up, and some of them were hung on the forked sticks 
while others were taken in charge by boys who were to go on 
the hunt. The birds were then suspended on the backs of all 
the warriors by means of buckskin bandoleers specially con- 
structed for that purpose and always found in the bundle, The 
watchers and the mourners now remained behind while all the 
others set off to the west, armed with guns and bows and arrows, 
to spend the remainder of the day, or so much of it-as might be 
necessary, in killing a deer, Of course in former times this was 
a war party and the object of their hunt was scalps. 
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As soon as a deer had been killed the party reunited and the 
helpers severed the head from the body; the head was then 
fastened down with the four crooks and left. The boys who had 
been carrying the sacred bundles in the rear came up in the 
meantime and repacked the bundles, placing the bird-skins back 
in their proper position. The entire party then returned to the 
mourners’ camp, bearing with them the headless deer, upon 
which they feasted. One of the warriors had already provided 
himself with some human hair, which he now distributed among 
the mourners, in liew of the scalps. As the hair was handed to 
each mourner, he exclaimed, “ This is what I want! Iam glad I 
have it!" Each mourner next visited the grave of the per- 
son for whom he had been mourning and deposited a portion of 
the hair over the grave; another portion was fastened to the bird 
belonging to the sacred bundle, while the remainder was attached 
to the stem of the pipe, which he had carried constantly on 
his back for four days. Thus ended the period of mourning. 

Formerly, on the morning following the fourth day the 
bundles were opened and prayers were made to the bird for 
specific blessings, a stick for each blessing invoked being laid 
by the side of the bird. The bird was then painted and re- 
placed in the bundle. Then followed four additional days 
of dancing and ceremony, celebrating the success of the war 
expedition. 


EVANESCENT CONGENITAL PIGMENTATION IN 
THE SACRO-LUMBAR REGION 


By H, NEWELL WARDLE 


The subject of this paper is one which for some.time has cre- 
ated considerable interest among French and German men of 
science, and my object in presenting it here is not to record any 
new observation but solely to call to the attention of American 
anthropologists the various aspects of the questions therein 
concerned. 

Among certain of the darker races, a large percentage of the 
children present in the sacro-lumbar region one or more well-de- 
fined pigmented areas, varying in size, and ranging in coler from 
an almost imperceptible gray to a blue-black or black. Such a 
color area may, as in the case observed by Dr Chemin,’ extend 
downward and upward so as to cover the whole dorsal surface, 
from thigh to shoulder, including the posterior facies of the 
arms; in other instances; the more strictly localized sacro-lumbar 
pigmentation is associated with similar marks in the scapular and 
interscapular region. 

Prof. E. Bielz, of Tokio, who was the first to record its observa 
tion-and who has shown in the last quarter of a century a constant 
devotion to the subject, noted the appearance of such pigmented 
localities in the prenatal life of the Mongolian (Japanese ?).” The 
record of all other authorities commences at birth, from which 


' Chemin, “Note sur les taches congenitales ile la reeion sacto-lumbeire ches led 
Annamites.” Aali. de fr Se. f'Aath. de Pars, THe), mee 7 3 | ) 

‘Gor Frage von der Klasen-Verwandtechatt zwischen Mongolen und Tnilian- 
ern," Perk, der Berl Gesell, f. Auth, Evhusl,, «. Greeich,, toot, & 3qq. “* Bel 
dem Mongolenfeetus habe ich Spuren von diesen Fleckew ii 4. Monat nachwelset 
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time until the child has reached an age varying from two to eight 
years (apparently depending more on individual peculiarities than 
on geographical locality), the blotches are visible with gradually 
decreasing distinctness. It was doubtless owing to its publication 
in a Japanese scientific journal’ that the notice by Bwlz long 
remained without confirmation by other observers, either for 
Japan or for other countries. 

In 1893 Seren Hansen made known the results of his anthropo- 
logical studies on the much mixed Inuit of West Greenland, and 
called attention to the presence upon some Eskimo neonati of 
discolorations, sometimes ‘so faint as scarcely to show,” again 
of the deep blue of a bruise. He specifies and figures only four 
cases, two observed by himself, one by Dr Binzer, and one. by 
Mr Ryder, although the wording of his communication leaves it 
to be inferred that more were known to him, at least by report." 

In 1896 Dr Matignon, a practising physician of Pekin, noted 
its frequency among the native children of that city,’ and, in pre- 
senting the paper, Dr Collignon referred to a brief mention of 
evanescent congenital pigmentation among a number of Philippine 

Three years more elapsed before Dr Chemin called attention 
to the same characteristic markings upon the children of the 
Annamese of Cochin China and Tonkin, of the southern Chinese, 
of the Chinese-Annamese and Chinese-Siamese mestizos, and of 
the reputed full-blood Siamese of Bankok. 

Closely following this, Dr Kohlbriigge,” in a communication 
regarding the anthropology of the Malay archipelago, postulates, 


i Mitth, Deut, Gesell, f. Natou. Vikerkamde Ostariens, Wd, TV, 5. 40: 

© +" Ridrag til Vestyrenlindernes Anthropologi.” Madudeleierr ony Grealand, Melt 
t,o. 27-296. 

*J, J. Matignon, "Stigmstes congenitaux et transitoires ches les Chinois,” Sui, 
de la Soc, f° Ant, de Paris, Y8qb, p. £24- 

+ Chemin, loc. eit!, p. 136. 7 

1 Kohlbrigge, Tr Anthropologiache Beobachtungers sue dem Malaytechen Archi- 
pel." Ver. d. Ber. Gesell, f, Anth,, Ethel, 6, Uegesch., 190, S. 398. 
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on the authority of a seven years’ residence in that vicinity, the 
presence of these congenital stigmata among “all Malay and In- 
donesian peoples " —presumably within that circumscribed area. 

W. von Balow, whose interest in Polynesian anthropology is 
well known, was the next to come forward with information in 
regard to this much discussed character, determining its presence 
upon Samoan children of full and three-quarter bload, its absence 
upon those of half and quarter blood,’ Von Bulow states that he 
has. never seen) more than a single discoloration of this character 
upon any child, and that such may be located upon other parts of 
the body. He distinguishes three types of birthmark, of which 
the second is permanent and appears to be the true nevus 
matermus. 

In an article relating to the significance of evanescent con- 
genital pigmentation, Monsieur Deniker? extends its known geéo- 
graphical range to Java, Korea, and Hawaii on the authority of a 
personal letter from Dr ten Kate. 

This information has since been made public by Dr ten Kate" 
in a thoughtful paper in which the earlier data accessible to him 
are critically discussed. He found two forms of birthmark diller- 
entiated by the Hawaiians,—that type which forms the subject 
of the present essay and a second permanent red nzvus, evidently 


1 W., von Bulow, “* Die Geburtsilecken der Samoaner,” Giehus, Bl. exert, §. 
20g. "Bei Eben iu denen die cine Partel samoanischen Unprungs, die andere Partel 
aber Halbblut aus Samoaner und Kankasier [st, Ames dieses Zelchen der Kinder 
maulrar— nicht wamer—rtcer, Bol Verbindung ron Welasen rid Samoanern oder mil 
Halbbint Samoanern kommt dieses Zeichen an den Kindern metttiony aicht- wor, Tie 
Samosner hehaupten das dieses Mal ein sicheres Zeichen der Samonhischen Abstami- 
tung sel.” The an Phe — eee the passage in full, since the personal 

mation seems to have entered into the translation | the distinguished anthropologist, 
3 Deniker, when he remarks “‘cette tache ,_ , "7 aert de Goatees State 
les Semanne pur-sang carelle ae reparait jamais ches les enfants isms de t'anion di 
blancs avec tes Samoans pura on damlsang; elle ext méore rare chez les enfants nés dee. 
parents Samoa et demi-sang,”— Les iaches congentiales dana la tegion sacro-lom- 
haire conaiderces comme cametéire de race. Ail dle te Su, J" Anth de Par, 1901, 
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corresponding to von Bilow’'s third type. In the interracial mar- 
riages of Japan he recognizes, as did Balz, a dependence of the 
frequency of its presence on the degree of blondness of the Euro- 
pean father. His knowledge regarding Java proves to be based 
on personal communications from his colleagues, Dr Baumgarten 
and Dr Kohlbriigge, the former of whom noted at least one in- 
stance of permanency of these pigmented areas and gave about 
go as the percentage in which the evanescent discolorations occur 
upon the issue of Ewropeo-Javanese unions, No evidence relat- 
ing to Korea is here brought forward by Dr ten Kate. 

With the exception of the foregoing, the latest information * 
on the subject, so far as my knowledge goes, comes simultaneously 
from Messrs Riedel and Belz. The former records having “ ob- 
served the so-called Mongolian marks upon children of the 
Celebes and other Indonesian islands— even upon.a young Papua 
girl.” The latter notes its appearance on two Amerind children. 

Thus, the geographical area throughout which this evanes- 
cent naevus fs known to occur, more or less sporadically, extends 
from Greenland on the east to Madagascar * on the west—Danish 
Greenland, Vancouver, Hawaii, Samoa, Corea, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, the Celebes, Java, Malay archipelago, Indo-China, and 
Madagascar. As will be seen, it embraces more than one ethnic 
division — Amerindian, Polynesian, Papuan, Malayan, Indonesian, 
Negritan, and Mongolian. 

Basing their hypothesis on the ground of its great frequency 
among children of Mongolian race, and overlooking its apparently 
equal prevalence among the Samoans, both Bxiz* and Deniker 

' Ferd. dee Ber, Geoell, f. Anth,, Ethnel., aw. Uergerch,, rgot, 5. 393 

* Chemin, Joc, clt,, p. 134. Un de mes camarades m‘afirm avoir remarquet be 
mime caractire cher les enfants Malgaches.” 

" Indeed Bal: goes so far ws to cay: ' Every Chinese, every Korean, every Japan- 
ese, every Malay is born with a dark blue . . . mark” (loc, cit. 5, 155)}-—a state- 
ment wholly unwarranted by the fact that fees thar half a dieu men have observed 
certain definite, though barge propertions of cases wherein the atigmata cecur. The 


highest which I have found recorded 4 89 5 (Chemin), which is greatly in excess of 
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elevate the evanescent congenital pigmentation to the position of 
a racial character, and ascribe to it Mongolian or Mongoloid sig- 

nifeance. Seren Hansen, on the other hand, who knew of it only 

in West Greenland and Japan, but shrewdly suspected its presence 

in southeastern Asia, attributes it to a substratum of Nepritan 

ancestry." 

Great stress is laid by Deniker on the fact that both the West 
Greenland Inuit and the Samoans regard such marks asa sign of 
pure descent—i. ec. from natives relatively free from intermixture 
with the white race, This is, at most, an interesting item of folk- 
lore. The natives of Samoa are much crossed with immigrating 
peoples from other island groups, while it “is doubtful if a single 
Eskimo of pure blood can be found along all the west coast” of 
Greenland.’ Had Hansen's observations been made on the Inuit 
of Alaska, where the foreign element has been introduced largely 
by intercontinental trading and by whaling vessels with their 
Polynesian sailors, it could have possessed no weight, As it is, 
the occurrence has remained unexplained, save as the survival of 
a racial character either Mongolian or Negroid in type, __ 
| ‘ Hunses, loc, cit. “ T ilesire, however, jo direct attention to the possibiliry that 
it may indicate, 28 i! were, an alsvistic rodiment, a sortol aicken of descent from a 
swart race element; neither is ouch far to seek, ince it hoe (already) been poloted out 
im southern Japan, Yer is this solely a goes: bur in any case that js no reason (Tred 
ene Int) himself te rest with the thought that it turns upon d simple curiosity, ond, as 
for the reat, ome finds here gud there in West Greenland divers individuals whose 
very dark skin color points in the same direction. Meanwhile this question cun best 
be solved by closer researches in Japan wand southern East Asia. and each t 
pies ing.” sia, and such are pot ye 

"Thid. Résumé, p, 274. M. Deniker, in quoting Hansen, tae unfortunately 
prpiecaas the: word rf by ** iro ly," which materially alter the meaning. For 
this reason, and because the Danish publication ja gee very acceritle, 1 give the sen- 
tence at Jengih with its tranclatlon: ' Denne Ejendommelighed, «om «ynes et ere 
konstant hos Jupanesere, og som ntvivisomt ogess findes hos andre eataslatinkn 
Polkestag. betraptes af Vestyrenianderne com et sikkert Tegn paa on ren exkimoisk 
Afstamning, hvad den Ogeta synes at vere forsasvidt som den ikke wides » vere jagt 
taget hos Bery.af stark krydset Afsiamning,” p. a4), ‘This peculiarity, whlch seer 
to be constant with the Japanese and undoubtedly also occurs among other East Asi- 
wnic Jpeoples, regarded by West-Greenlanders a6 & sare token of a pure Eskimo 
origin, which it also seems to be in so fay as it (a not known to be observed smong 
children of strongly crossed! origin, : | 
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In view of the present setting of a current of fashion in mat- 
ters anthropological, in the direction of the tripartite division of 
the human species, proposed by the writers of the early half of the 
last century, it is not surprising that Herr Belz calls fora study 
of the “ Alpine race” of Europe with the object of establishing 
the presence of transient pigmentation upon the neonati and 
hence the Mongolian origin of the darker peoples of that contt- 
nent.’ Equally important from the same viewpoint is his obser- 
vation of the “ Mongolian mark upon two Amerind children, if, 
indeed, the wish were not father to the observation, for he writes: 
“T have concluded that this presents a real character of the whole 
Mongolian race which one should also use for the solution of the 
much disputed question of the relationship between the Mongols 
and the North American Indians, 1 have now had the opportu- 
nity of examining in the mission station at North Vancouver, in 
British Columbia, two Indian children, one pure-blooded of two 
years, and a half-blood of eleven months. Both children showed 
the blue marks, put, it must be admitted, much less distinctly than 
do Mongolian ‘children, so that one must look closely in order to 
notice them.” 

But 1 believe it must be admitted that even racial characters 
are, in the last analysis, dependent upon physiological causes, 
and as yet no one has attempted to inquire into the basic prin- 


ciple of this noteworthy stigma. Is it possible to assign its. 


origin to the prenatal influences of custom and environment, 
acting upon an organization peculiar to Mongoloid — or Negroid 
—peoples? Ithinknot, Climatic diversity precludes the ascrib- 
ing of such remarkable results to heat and moisture, Were the 
Inuit alone involved, the almost torrid heat of the igloo interior 
might be adduced asa rather unsteady support of the hypotliesis, 
but, excluding the Eskimo, the geographical range appears to 
extend from so” north to 20° south latitude. But aside [rom 


tele, Fish. der Bor, Gesell. f. Anth,, Ethnol,, w. Urgeithe, 171, 5. 37 
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this, the observations of Bwlz on thermal pigmentation indicate 
that the cutaneous deposit of carbon as the result of exposure to 
heat, is not in circumscribed areas, but in anet.like complex. He 
notes this peculiar pigmented reticulation upon the lower extremi- 
ties of Japanese merchants who sit on the edge of their “ kotatsu,” 
the heated excavation into which the feet depend, and which is 
covered by the robe,—among European marketwomen, who 
keep in winter a charcoal brazier under their gowns,—and also 
over the whole cutaneous surface of the professional bathing 
masters of European baths.’ Since the manifestation of the effect 
of heat upon the skin materially differs from the discolorations 
under discussion, it is perfectly clear that any thermal influence 
upon the prenatal life of the child must be excluded. 

One other hypothesis presents itself, one which was vaguely 


foreshadowed by Dr Chemin when he suggested that “these. 


nuvi may well be, so to speak, reserves of pigment (which are) 
used up in early life.” " 

The problem which I offer for consideration is this: May not 
these evanescent congenital pigmented areas be regarded as the 
nuclei of more general pigmentation, the regions wherein occurs 
the first deposition of the cutaneous pigment normal to the darker 
races and peoples, and is their apparent disappearance not to 
be explained by the deepening of the tint of the whole body 
surface? 

The peculiarity of the blotches as observed by Belz would 
seem to be that the pigment was found not in the deeper cells of 
the rete Malpighii, but in that part of the dermis adjacent thereto’: 
nevertheless, if Monsieur Bloch is. correct, the normal develop: 
ment of pigment in the outermost dermal cells is a well estab- 
lished fact.' When it is remembered that the cells of the rete 





1 Thid., py 208, 

* Chemin, loc. cit., p. 244. 

© Deniker, joc. cit,, Pp. 276, footnote, Alea Balt. loc. 

4 Tbid., in discussion, p, 231, « boc. cit., 5. 95g. 
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mucosum are derived from those of the dermis, the fact that the 
pigment of the so-called Mongolian mark is situate not in the deep 
epidermal cells but in the underlying dermal tissue becomes very 
significant, for it would seem to be precisely in the latter layer that 
the earliest deposit should be expected. 

Von Biilow’s statement that, owing to intermixture with other 
oceanic peoples, the color of the Samoans ranges [rom light brown 
to almost black, and that in accordance therewith varies the age 
at which the mark disappears, might be construed in favor of this 
supposition; but his personal knowledge of cases where the dis- 
coloration is permanent, ¢specially among dard-complextoned na- 
fives,’ presents a condition which would remain unexplained. 

One other observation seems to militate against this theory. 
Dr Kohibriigge remarks that the natives of the Malay archipelago 
are as fair as the immigrated Europeans, but the native children 
are more highly pigmented than the adults,’ a statement which I 
am unable to reconcile with the hypothesis. 

Should this prove to be the real solution of the question, we 
would expect to find such nuclei of pigmentation appearing early 
in the interuterine life of the negro. I am not aware whether or 
not this is the case, but according to Dr Chapman ‘the color 
of the dermis in the negro is the same as that of the white, and 
the whole skin of the negro fatus is as pale as that of the white 
one, the pigment being developed in the deep cells of the rete 
mucosum only at or after birth.”" Deniker, it would seem, is un- 
aware of this, for in discussing the occurrence of the transient 
birthmarks among the natives of the Philippines, he takes occa- 
sion to say that “the pure Negritos could not have the pigmented 
marks upon their black skins; it probably refers there to mixed 


‘Von Holow, loc, cit. “Doch kommen auch Falle ror In dewen diearr Flock, 
—besonders bei dunkelfarbigen Eingeborenen—ole schwindet, Solche Fille sind mir 
bekannat.” Unfortunately he fails to state the distinction between sich permanent 
forms of the « & ifs and the eecond type of és, the permanent mother’s mark, 

* Kohlbrigge, loc. cit: 
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Negrito-Indonesians.”‘ It is for the specialist and for those bet- 
ter acquainted with the abundant literature relating to the negro 
to investigate this phase of the subject. Should such stigmata 
occur, and yet have remained unrecorded, for Africa, by travelers, 
the cause of the omission may lie in the widespread custom of 
darkening in smoke, or otherwise, all infants whe do not attain 
to the correct tribal tint, a custom which is also in vogue in 
Samoa." 

Again, should the hypothesis advanced in this paper be cor- 
rect, the presence of early pigmentation would be microscopically 
noticeable among the darker groups of the Eurafrican race, without 
in any sense predicating for them Mongoloid affinities. That 
such evanescent pigmentation does occur within the limits of this 
race, when expatriated, is shown by Dr Baumgarten’s observation 
that “among full-blood Europeans also, this mark occasionally, 
though rarely, appears.”* 

It is greatly to be desired that the whole problem be consid- 
ered by American anthropologists sams parti pris. We have here 
facilities for such study which do not exist in Europe. Of far 
more importance than the pointing out of racial characters is the 
discovery, the study, the verification of the fundamental principles 
of growth involved in the production of those race characters, 
when such in fact they prove to be. 


| Deniker, foc. cit,, p, 276, 
'Von Bilow, loc. cit. 
' Oaoted by ten Kate, loc. cit. S, ayn, 


TROPICAL ACCLIMATIZATION 
By J, ELBERT CUTLER 


The fact that the white race has spread rapidly over all the 
fertile regions of the temperate zone and that emigration is now 
turning toward the tropics, gives special importance to the ques- 
tion of tropical acclimatization, Much has been written in a g¢en- 
eral way about the colonization of the tropics and the dangers of 
a tropical climate, but little has been done toward a scientific in- 
vestigation of the plienomenon to which the name acclimatization 
is given. If it can be shown, however, that it is possible for the 
white man to become completely acclimated in the tropics, much 
will have been accomplished. 

So late as 1850 Dr Knox of London declared that Englishmen 
transplanted to America and Australia-must inevitably deteriorate 
and would die out in a few generations, The absurdity of such a 
statement does not need to be pointed out, but it is to be noted 
that this suspicion of the temperate zone has now been transferred 
to the hotter region, and that those who adopt this attitude rely 
on the very arguments which were brought forward against the 
acclimatization of Europeans in the more temperate regions 
of North America and Australia, viz., an enormous death-rate, 
physical deterioration, and reduced fertility. Modern science de- 
mands a thorough reéxamination of these arguments and the 
alleged facts supporting them. In an able paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society in April, 1898,’ Dr L. W. Sambon 
pointed out the absurdity of many of the opinions hitherto held 
in regard to acclimatization in the tropics and presented some 


' Geeygrapitcal Journal, 1395, vol. Zit, p- 584. 
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strong evidence in support of his position. Much of the following 
is taken from or suggested by Dr Sambon’s monograph. 

The pessimistic opinion in regard to tropical climate arose 
at a time when scientific knowledge was in its infancy, and as 
a'result of the popular discussion of the question by statesmen, 
geographers, meteorologists, and journalists, the old theories 
based on obsolete and erroneous medical opinions still prevail in 
the public mind. It has been repeatedly asserted that a tropical 
climate in itself has a peculiar effect on the human body and its 
functions. Ripley states it in the following words, which may be 
considered a very good summary of the views held on the subject 
by the French authorities and others: “ Respiration becomes 
more rapid for a time, although it soon tends toward the nor- 
mal: the pulse beats more quickly; the appetite is stimulated; a 
sur-excitation of the kidneys and sexual organs ensues; the indi- 
vidual as a rule becomes thinner: the liver tends to increase 
in size, which is, perhaps, the cause of a certain sallowness of the 
skin; in females, menstruation is often disturbed, the age of 
puberty being sooner reached.”' In another place this author 
says that heat is the cause of humidity and generally accompanies 
it. This retards radiation through perspiration and is the cause 
of physiological disturbances; the blood is not properly purified 
and anemia ensues, if more immediate effects do not manifest 
themselves in intestinal disorders, But the force of all this js lost 
when he adds, in conclusion: “The exact nature of the physio- 
logical processes induced by the tropics is, however, so imperfectly 
known that we must in general rely upon concrete experience 
for our further conclusions,’"* 

At one time malarial fevers were attributed to moonshine 
just as anemia, hepatitis, and sunstroke are still attributed to 
heat. Inthe annual report of the United States Army to the 
Secretary of War, heatstroke is classified, along with drowning and 


‘Ripley, Fae Kacez of Lurcge, 1hgo, p. <7. 
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lightning stroke, under injuries. Dr Sambon asserts that anemia 
is never caused by heat, and cites the observations of Maurel, 
Marestang, Eijkman, and Glogner, who have proved beyond 
doubt that in tropical regions the influence of high temperature 
causes no change in the proportion of red corpuscles in the blood. 
The various diseases of the liver met with in the tropics are com- 
mon among Europeans in temperate regions, but their accepted 
etiology is forgotten and they are curiously attributed to heat. 
Through bacteriology, then, the parasitic nature of malaria, 
anemia, and hepatitis have now become recognized. Sunstroke 
has remained the one condition that authors could bring forward 
to prove the noxious influence of heat. Dr Sambon thinks that 
this is also an infectious disease. Its. premonitory symptoms in- 
dicate clearly a period of incubation. Its relapses, its morbid 
anatomy, its peculiar geographical distribution, its epidemic out- 
bursts, the conditions of climate and soil under which it prevails, 
the relative immunity to its attacks afforded by acclimatization, 
all clearly point to the specific infectious nature of the disease. 
Dr Sambon, however, draws a distinction that most writers do 
not make. Instead of classing heat exhaustion and thermic fever 
together under the head of sunstroke, he separates them. Heat 
exhaustion he calls syncope, and thermic fever is, therefore, the 
specific infectious disease to which he has reference, To this he 
gives the name siriasis, the oldest name for it, used by the an- 
cients because they thought it occurred in the hottest months 
when Sirius, the dog star, rises and sets with the sun. The preva- 
lence of siriasis, like that of enteric fever, cholera infantum, and 
other infectious diseases, is closely connected with summer, but it 
is important to: remark that this connection with the hottest 
season does not necessarily imply a connection with the highest 
temperature. Indeed, it has often been observed that the hottest 
days and Hottest years are not those in which the disease especially 
occurs, and again, it is not always found in the warmest regions. 
Many of our workmen, such as metal-casters, glass-blowers, 
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furnacemen, and stokers, are exposed for hours together to far 
greater heat than ever emanated from a tropical sun, yet they 
never suffer from siriasis. Men who work in Turkish baths are 
subjected to a high temperature and a moist atmosphere, two 
conditions which have been regarded as peculiarly conducive to 
siriasis in the tropics, but these men suffer mainly from rheumatism 
and tuberculosis. In the United Consols mines at Gwennap, in 
Cornwall, the temperature is 125° F, Siriasis has never occurred 
among its miners; their special disease 1s tuberculosis, 

Siriasis must be distinguished carefully from syncope, alcoholic 
coma, cerebral hemorrhage, epilepsy, and especially from cerebro- 
spinal fever and pernicious malaria. Syncope is common among 
old stokers,—" stoker's collapse "'—who are very liable to cardiac 
affections on account of their laborious occupation and of their 
free indulgence in strong drink. Itis-very frequent among sol- 
diers, who likewise suffer exceedingly from circulatory disorders. 
Soldiers fall unconscious from syncope on parades. Col, Charles 
R. Greenleaf, chief surgeon, Division of the Philippines, in a re- 
port dated May 31, 1901, says: “It is an interesting fact that 
heatstroke génerally so much [eared in the tropics ‘is practically 
unknown here; men often drop out on the march! overcome by 
heat, but fatal stroke and lasting heat exhaustion is very rare.’ 
Dr Patrick Manson, of the London School of Tropical Medicine, 
says that heat and moisture are not in themselves the direct cause 
of any tropical disease." Ninety-nine per cent of these diseases 
are zymotic and are caused by germs requiring a tropical habitat. 
‘Disease germs are as much members of the fauna and flora of a 
country as are the other living things found in it, and they are. 
amenable to the same laws and conditions determining geagraphi- 
cal distribution, Chief among these conditions are heat, moisture, 
and the nature of the soil. 

Much remains to be done in this field of investigation, but the 


' Report of the Surgeon-Gencral wf the A rey, O07, p. ©5%. 
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opinion that the microbe is the real enemy which is to be met in 
the tropics, is strongly supported by some of the highest authoti- 
ties in tropical pathology.’ If this be true, then it fs as possible 
to combat the microbe in the tropics as im the temperate zones, 
by sanitation and hygicnic precautions. 

The same difficulties which oppose the colonization of tropical 
lands at the present time were met by the ancient Greeks when 
they colonized Sicily and southern Italy, Malaria was rife in all 
the places which offered the best commercial prospects. In Eng- 
land malaria has almost entirely disappeared, but in Italy it ts still 
deadly to the laborers of the Roman Campagna and the rice-helds 
of Lombardy. The French thought at one time that they would 
never beable to thrive in Algeria, because the climate was con- 
sidered deadly to Europeans. Now invalids are sent to that 
country, many of the localities having obtained the reputation of 
excellent sanatoria. The West Indies, which used to be consid- 
ered the “white man’s grave,” now rank among the best health 
resorts, The death-rate of European troops in the tropics, which 
used to be 129 per 1000, is now as low as 12 per 100 in India. 
In Trinidad and Barbadoes sickness and mortality among the 
European soldiers are actually less than at home, Only a cen- 
tury ago smallpox was as.great a scourge in the temperate zone 
as tropic fevers are today in the tropics, yet-science has reduced 
that evil to relative insignificance. Hygiene and sanitation have 
thus accomplished much, both in the temperate zones and inthe 
tropics, and certainly much more may be expected from wider 
experience and further knowledge. 

A fact which gave rise to the pessimistic notion about tropical 
colonization was the fearful mortality among the first white 
visitors to tropical shores. This, however, may be explained 
by their insanitary ships, their Insanitary habits, and their igno- 
rance of tropical conditions of health. The fertility of the land 
and the conveniences of trade have generally determined the 
\ Biettish Medical Fournal, 1898, vol. 3. Pp. OTe 
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location of settlements on the deadly alluvial soils at the mouths 
of rivers, Towns thus built in the very worst places in consider- 
ation of their apparent value, but totally regardless of their quali- 
ties with reference to health, are largely responsible for the 
reputation of unwholesomeness which is associated with tropical 
countries, Bordier says that in a general way the mortality of a 
race increases in the measure that it displaces itself toward the 
equator, Such a statement is too swecping, and it leaves out of 
consideration many elements which may be eliminated. Cli- 
mates do not depend entirely on geographic position, for they 
are affected largely by a variety of conditions, such as the dis- 
tribution of land and water, the nature of the soil and the vegeta- 
tion, elevation or depression, and the character of the land at or 
adjacent to the place under consideration. Facts do not bear out 
the assertion, for the Spaniards and the Portuguese, according to 
Bordier himself, have a lower mortality rate in Cuba than in 
Spain. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, who lived and worked for twelve years 
within ten degrees of the equator, in the Amazon valley and the 
Malay archipelago, says" that the great trading centers of tropical 
America from Havana and Vera Cruz to Rio de Janeiro owe 
their extreme unhealthfulness to two main causes: first, the 
absence of all effective sanitary arrangements among the native 
population, and second, the fact that they were for several cen- 
turies emporiums of the slave trade. The slave ships reached 
their destination full of indescribable filth, which year after year 
was poured into the shallow water of the harbors and soon 
formed a permanent constituent of the soil between high and low 
water marks. In the East there were no such slave ships and 
there is no yellow fever, Mr Wallace goes on to say that his 
own experience has shown him that swamps and marshes near 
the equator are perfectly healthful so long as they are left nearly 


'Bordier, fa Colenication, 1684, Pe Qt, 
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in a state of nature, that is, covered with dense forests and other 
vegetation. It is when extensive marshy areas are cleared for 
cultivation and for one-half of the year are dried up by the tropi- 
cal sun that they become deadly. He lived for months together 
in or close to tropical swamps in the valley of the Amazon, in 
Borneo, and in the Moluccas, without a day's illness, but when 
living in open cultivated marshy districts almost invariably had 
malarial fever. Malarial fever, therefore, he attributes to igno- 
rant dealing with the soil and not in-any sense to climate. Bordier 
is of the opinion that the danger of hot climates resides mainly 
in marshes. He says that health on board ship in the tropics ts 
generally good and that disease usually makes its appearance 
when a ship approaches the coasts and the winds come from the 
shore. Sir Harry Johnston, in the discussion following the read- 
ing of Dr Sambon's paper before the Royal Geographical Society, 
said that it had often been remarked to him by Europeans in 
Central Africa and that he had said over and over again to him- 
self: " What a delicious climate, but what a cruelly unhealthy 
place!" In Dr Livingstone’s book on the Zambesi expedition 
he remarks and quotes the statements of several naval officers.to 
the effect that the climate “is like that of Italy." Thus medical 
experts and travelers agree that it is not the climate in itself that 
Makes the tropics dangerous to the white man. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that among the officers 
of the various life-insurance companies there is a growing opinion 
in favor of removing from policy-holders all restrictions as to 
residence or travel, and extending insurance to residents of the 
tropics on the same terms as apply in temperate regions. Of the 
sixty-four leading American life-insurance companies, on May 1, 
(901, thirty-seven placed more or less restriction on tropical ex- 
posure — four permanently forbidding it without a special permit; 
twenty-four, for two years after the issuance of the policy; eight 
exempting it for one year; and one forbidding it without a 
special permit for the period from July f to November 1. The 
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remaining twenty-seven companies placed no restrictions what- 
ever on their policy-holders as to residence or travel,’ 

Ina report to the Secretary of War, under date of February 
4, 1899, in response to the United States Senate's resolution of 
January 36, 1899, calling for a statement as to the sickness and 
mortality among the soldiers in the Philippines, Surgeon-General 
Sternberg made the following statement: “I have to submit that 
climatic diseases do not appear so far to have been attended with 
unusual mortality. Malarial diseases have caused no deaths. 
The total death rate, taken from reports submitted by medical 
officers for the months July to October, inclusive, equals an 
annual death rate of 9.36 per 1000 men. This is only slightly in 
excess of that which prevails in the garrisons of the United 
states in time of peace. The average annual rate of our army 
for the decade 1886-1895 was 7.12. Typhoid fever in the Philip: 
pines caused deaths equal to an annual rate of 5.16 per 1000 
men, or more than half the total death rate. If the deaths from 
this fever—which is not a climatic disease —be excluded from 
consideration, the remaining mortality from all causes in the 
Philippines would be less than the corresponding mortality in 
the United States.” In his report for the year 1900, based on 
data reviewing the United States Army’s experience in the Philip- 
pines as late as August 16, tgo0, he also says: “ The opinion is 
prevalent among our medical officers that in time of peace and 
doing only garrison duty the sick rate of the army in the Philip- 
pine Islands would be no. higher than it ordinarily is in the 
southern United States,” From the close of the calendar year 
1goo to the latest reports the health of ‘the troops in the Philip- 
pines had been steadily improving. Smallpox, so prevalent and 
deadly im the early occupancy of the islands, has been almost 
entirely suppressed. Dysentery, constituting 13.44 percent of all 
cases. of sickness, is the dangerous disease, ‘The health of the 
troops serving in Cuba was excellent during the year. The medi- 
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cal record of the troops in Porto Rico for the year 1900 is. an excel- 
lent one, comparing favorably with that of the troops serving at 
the home stations.” 

Heatstroke receives but slight attention in the Surgeon- 
General's reports as a cause of disability in the tropics, In his 
report for 1900, speaking with reference to the prevalence of 
heatstroke in the entire army, he says that it occasioned 544 
admissions in 1898, equal to 3.68 cases per 1000 men, with nine 
deaths and twelve discharges for disability; and in 1899, 204 
admissions, equal to 1.93 cases per 1000 men, with twa discharges 
but no death,” The experience of the United States army in 
the tropics would seem to support Dr Sambon’s position. 

Most tropical diseases, like diseases elsewhere, are caused by 
germs or parasites, These parasites, to maintain their existence, 
must pass, at some time or other of their life histories, from one 
human body to another, and must contrive to live during this 
passage for a longer or shorter period in outer nature. During 
this temporary extra-corporeal existence, the conditions—tem per- 
ature, soil, and other intervening factors—must be suitable. 
Hence arise the peculiarities of geographic distribution of the 
various germ diseases." Dr Manson holds that there is a weak 
and unprotected point in the life history of every parasite, and 
since most diseases are caused by parasites, it is possible, did 
we but know this unprotected point, to stay disease. So firmly 
has he come to believe this that his opinion on the subject of 
colonization of the tropics has completely changed. In the dis- 
cussion following the reading of Dr Sambon's paper, he stated 
that, contrary to his former opinion, he now thoroughly believes 
in the possibility of tropical colonization by the white race 
and that its postponement is merely a matter depending, first, on 
the growth of knowledge, and second, on the general assimilation 
and rational application of this knowledge. 


"Report of the Surgeon-General of the Army, 1901, pp. 128-129. 
'Tbid., igos, p. 284. 
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Many writers admit the possibility of acclimatization in the 
tropics, but assert that the white man in the process of acclimati- 
zation will degenerate into an inferior race. On this point we 
have conflicting testimony. Sir William Moore, for some years 
medical officer and secretary of one of the hill asylums for 
European children founded by Sir Henry Lawrence, in India, 
states that he found the physique of the chiidren, especially that 
of the females, much inferior in after life to that of children reared 
in England. To offset this we have the statement of Dr Sam: 
bon, who says that thirty years ago Sir Joseph Fayer conclusively 
proved, from the experience of Lawrence Orphanage, that under 
proper management children could thrive in India as well as in 
England, not only in the hill stations but in the very plains 
of Bengal. The reason for the general opinion is the fact that 
children are often reared in unhealthful districts and are fool- 
ishly managed. For fear of diseases wrongly attributed to solar 
heat, they are constantly shut up in stuffy and darkened houses, 
bringing about conditions favorahle to the development of the 
very diseases they seek to avoid. Under similar conditions 
children thrive no better in England. 

Dr G. M. Giles, in medical charge of the Lawrence Military 
Asylum, Sanawar, Punjab, says: “1 am inclined to doubt if there 
be any marked differences between children reared in India and 
in England; at any rate, if they get a fair share of the hills. 
The fact is, that the notions that have sprung up on this point 
are without exception the result of desultory, general observation, 
entirely unchecked by the numerical method. Take the oft- 
quoted statement that you cannot find a single fourth-ceneration 
European raised in India and the deduction thence that Euro- 
peans deteriorate in India, Where are you to find such a case 
among people of our habits? The darkest Eurasian will always 
speak of England as ‘home’, and if he can only get the money 
will go there himself and send his children there to be educated. 
Now, a family too poor to send their children home ia hardly 
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likely to keep up a family history going back many getierations, 
and if they know all about their grandfathers it is a5 much as can 
be expected. Few middle-class people, even in England, can go 
beyond their great-grandfathers. Hence the statement, though 
probably true, will not bear the deduction; as whatever the influ- 
ence of climate may be, the fact depends on the social customs 
of Anglo-Indians, which are such that it is scarcely conceivable 
that one should find a family that could give an-authentic history 
for four generations and yet had been so poor as to be unable 
to have its children brought up at home for a more or less con- 
siderable portion of their rearing—to say nothing of the fact 
that it would be practically impossible for such a family to find 
other similar families quite free fram Asiatic blood with which to 
intermarry through so many generations. . . . The fact is, 
from the nature of the case it cannot occur, and so cannot be 
tested, * 

The assertion that a tropical climate per se induces deteriora. 
tion can hardly be maintained. In Europe itself today there 's 
appalling deterioration due to tuberculosis, rickets, and syphilis, 
and there is no reason to suppose that any deterioration that 
takes place among Europeans in the tropics should be due purely 
to solar influences. Deterioration in the tropics, as in Europe, is 
that condition of organic failure which is characteristic of long- 
continued (chronic) diseases, such as tuberculosis and leprosy. 
The two great causes of deterioration in the tropics among 
Europeans are malaria and tuberculosis, Dr Knox asserted that 
Europeans settling in America would inevitably deteriorate, but 
results do not confirm his statement. Other cases of a similar 
nature might be mentioned. 

Coupied with this notion about deterioration there has been 
prevalent for many years a belief that sterility of the white race 
ensues after three generations in the tropics. After giving some 
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evidence both proand con, and pointing out the difficulties of elim- 
inating the effects of crossing with the natives, or else of marry- 
ing with newly arrived immigrants, Ripley concludes that sterility 
from climate as a single cause can neither be affirmed nor denied, 
from utter lack of evidence, Fritsch, the German ethnographer, 
says that although sterility may result, there is no direct evidence 
to prove it. Prof. B. J. Stokvis (Amsterdam) makes this state- 
ment: “In the only places of which I can personally speak—the 
Dutch West India Colonies — pedigrees are to be had of true 
European families, persisting for almost three centuries, without 
introducing a drop of native blood.”* Spanish women in Guay- 
aquil, on the authority of Dr Spruce, cited by Wallace, ina region 
where the temperature is seldom below $3° F., and in complete 
absence of intermarriage with the natives, are the finest along the 
coast, and the white population is exceedingly prolific, Clements 
R, Markham, in a paper read at the Seventh International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, gathered all available 
information, much of which he had collected himself, and 
proved that families of pure European blood had been settled for 
upward of two centuries in places within the tropics and that in 
each case living representatives were quite the equal of their 
progenitors in moral and physical development. According to 
Wallace,’ the editor of the Ceylon Observer adduces case alter case 
of officers, planters, doctors, etc., who have lived from twenty-five 
to fifty-eight years in Ceylon and have retained almost continuous 
good health. He also refers to Dutch families descended from 
settlers who came out from one hundred and fifty totwo hundred 
years ago and who have maintained average good health even in 
the heat of the plains. In the Moluccas there are even more 
striking caamples, mnAny. of the Dutch families having been con- 
tinuously on the islands for three hundred years and they have 
WoL pO ena Congres af Hygiene and Demography, 1851, 
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still the fair complexions and robustness of form characteristic of 
their kinsfolk in Holland. The government physician at Amboyna, 
a German, thinks the race is quite as prolific as in Europe, 
families of ten or a dozen children being not uncommon. There 
are many examples of continued and even increased fertility. On 
the authority of Dr Sambon, I may say that the Spaniards in 
their awn country have a birth-rate of 37 per 1,coo, in Cuba 41, 


in Algeria 46, while the French have a birth-rate at home of 20 


and of 41 in Algeria. In an addréss before the New England 
Free Trade League, in November, 1901, Gen. James H. Wilson 
spoke in the foliowing terms: “ Speaking from my own observa- 


tion and somewhat extended study of the question, I have not 


the slightest doubt that the white man can and does maintain his 
social efficiency unimpaired, at least in all insular tropical coun- 
tries, and especially in the Greater and Lesser Antilles, He is 
just as prolific and industrious, class for class, in those islands as 
he is in the country from which he comes, and there is absolutely 
no reason why he should not be. In the first place, the climate 
and temperature of Cuba and Porto Rico are at all times better 
and more equable than in any of our states in the Mississippi 
valley south of the Ohio and Missouri rivers. It is warmer and 
more balmy in winter, and cooler and more agreeable in summer 
in those islands than it is in Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, or South Carolina, 
and no one can properly claim, since the war of the rebellion and 
the economic reconstruction which followed the abolition of 
slavery, that the white man has physically degenerated in any of 
the southern states." 

The belief that the white man cannot work in the tropics has 
arisen largely from the assertions of advocates of colored labor. 
It is true, however, that the turning up of a virgin soil is fre- 
quently dangerous in the tropics. Hong Kong was especially 
unhealthful during the first years of occupancy, and Wallace, as 
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quoted above, refers to the unhealthfulness of cultivated marshy 
areas, With this in mind, however, Wallace declares it is not the 
fact that white men cannot permanently live and work in the 
tropics. Work of some sort, there as here, is a condition of 
healthy life. At Para, in 1848,Mr Wallace says he saw a striking 
case of how a white man can work in the tropics: A young 
Scotchman had turned milkman for a village, and notwithstand- 
ing his hard work, with the temperature from 80 to go degrees or 
upward every day, he was the picture of health and appeared tp 
enjoy his life. 

Tt is a well known fact that in Ceylon and India the men who 
enjoy the best health are the enthusiastic sportsmen. They seize 
every opportunity of getting away from civilization and. often 
submit to much privation and faticue with benefit, rather than 
injury, to their health. The tea Planters of Assam furnish a 
remarkable illustration of the safety with which Europeans may 
expose themselves in the hottest sun, Tea planters are a large 
class and their duties require them to be out in the hottest season 
and at the hottest time of the day. Sailors do their regular work 
when stationed in the tropics and do not suffer injury either from 
the climate or the labor, if not exposed to infectious. diseases 
while on shore. The climate of Queensland is completely tropi- 
cal, yet white men work in every part of it. In a report made by 
an officer in the Signal Corps of the United States: Arm y, Division 
of the Philippines, the statement is made that the men who have 
the hardest work and most exercise seem to he well, 
of their work accounting in a measure for 
fact seems to be that white men cap live and work almost any 
where in the tropics if they are obliged to do'so, and unless they 
are obliged, they will not work, as a rule: even in temperate 
regions, Wherever there are inferior races they are subjugated 
by the white man and forced to work for him, 

Some writers have advocated crossing with 

| Mepert af the Surpeun Grrr! of thy Army, 


the variety 
their health:' The 


the natives as. 
D907, p. 250, 
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a means of acclimatization. In the strict sense of the word it is 
not acclimatization at all and it is certainly mot essential to 
acclimatization. While intermarriage is said to be the secret 
of Spanish permanence in Mexico, the Portuguese who intermar- 
ried with the native women in India have been almost entirely 
absorbed. The most successful examples of acclimatization have 
occurred where there has been a complete absence of inter- 
crossing, as among the Jews in the Reunion isles and the Boers 
in South Africa. Dr Sambon asserts that in unhealthful colonies 
halfbreeds maintain their health no better than pure whites. He 
says that a cross between races is often apt to be a weakling, shar- 
ing the pathological predispositions of each of its parent stocks, 
while enjoying but imperfectly their several immunities. As yet 
nothing positive is known as to the mechanism of immunity and 
the possibility of its transmission by heredity. A great deal has 
been written about racial immunity, and that of colored races 
from malaria was once considered indisputable. More recent 
observations, however, have proved that differences are usually 
small and mastly unfavorable to the natives. It is commonly ~ 
observed in the provinces of the Philippine islands that the ma- 
tives have “calentura” as severely as American soldiers and with 
considerable mortality.’ Much of the immunity of natives is 
only apparent, because we must not forget that those we meet 
ate the survivors. The immunity of the native is not a natural 
(racial) but an acquired immunity, and the colonizer can acquire it 
just as well. 

It must be remembered that in considering the subject of 
acclimatization a number of confusing factors should be elimi- 
nated, As Ripley says," the neglect to eliminate these factors viti- 
ates much of the testimony of observers in the field. In the first 
place, a change of residence in itself always tends to upset the 
regular habits of the soldier or the colonist, A temperate youth 
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in England becomes a heavy drinker in the barracks of India. 
The deadliness of hepatitis among English soldiers in India is 
probably due more to the consumption of alcoholic drinks than to 
the influence of the climate.’ Hand in hand with:alcoholism is 
usually to be found sexual immorality. An engineer in Algeria 
testifies that a Sunday will put more men in the hospital than three 
days inthe hot sun. In dealing with the crossing of races and the 
effects of climate upon fecundity, the elimination of this factor is 
especially important. The influence of national habits in the 
choice of food is a third element to be taken into consideration. 
In this regard the Teutonic nations are specially handicapped in 
competition with Mediterranean peoples, The English and the 
Germans insist on their usual allowance of meat, where the Span- 
iards or Italians are content with cereals or li¢hter food. The 
Chinese are especially favored in accommodating themselves to 
4& new tropical climate by reason of their simple diet of rice. The 
effect of the daily life and profession on the physiological pro- 
césses is another correction to be applied. An indolent life always 
and everywhere tends to superinduce a multitude of disorders, 
4.n important hygienic precaution to be observed in-the tropics is 
gentle and regular exercise, being careful to avoid over-exertion. 
Statistics for the Jewish race, confining all its activities to shops in 
the towns, must be corrected for this circumstance, therefore, be- 
fore they are compared with statistics for the Germans who, as 
colonists, take up the ever-deadly cultivation of the soil. Ripley 
thinks the Boers who thrive as herders would undoubtedly suffer 
were they to stir up the soil as husbandmen. Wherever slavery 
exists it always produces a high death-rate and this vitiates the 
comparison between statistics of the whites and 

Bordicr emphasizes the importance of time in 
of acclimatization.” When wheat was taken 
from Europe to Sierra Leone, the first 


the negro. 

the phenomenon 
for the first time 
year it produced only the 
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plant and a few grains; the second year from the small number 
of grains sown very few germinated, but those that did produced 
stalks more fertile than those of the first year. From year to 
year the number of good grains increased, but many years were 
necessary to bring about the production of wheat identical with 
that which was brought from Europe. When geese were first 
taken to Bogota they laid but few eggs, and the greater part of 
these were not fertile—even those that were fertile produced 
weaklings, ‘The year following, the number of eggs, the propor- 
tion of fertile eggs, and the number of young ones that were 
successfully raised, increased. From year to year conditions im- 
proved, and at the end of twenty years the goose could reproduce 
on the plateau of Santa Fé de Bogota almost as well asin Europe. 
If it were a question of the acclimatization of man, then years 
must be changed to generations. Twenty generations at twenty- 
five years cach would make a total of five hundred years, and 
those who, at the end of fifty years, might despair of acclimatiza- 
tion would, undoubtedly, draw a too hasty judgment. No doubt 
the requisite number of generations in the case of man, owing to 
his greater powers of adaptation, would be considerably less than 
the corresponding years in the other case; but this, again, would 
be somewhat counteracted by the fact that man has a smaller 
number of offspring. 

It is difficult to draw any definite and well-defined conclusion 
as to acclimatization in the tropics. Ripley attempts to sum- 
Marize opinions and to balance authorities, but with little success, 
for he confuses the terms acclimatization and colonization. The 
former may be possible, while the latter, for economic and other 
reasons may be, if not impossible, at least wholly inexpedient. 
“On the whole,” as Mr Wallace says,’ we seem justified in con- 
cluding that under favorable conditions and with proper adapta- 
tion of means to end in view, man may become acclimatized with 
at least as much certainty and rapidity (counting generations 
rather than years) as any of the lower animals,” 

T Bmeyelopiedia Britannica, gth ed. vol.-1, p.' 90. 
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Many authorities agree that Teutonic peoples, as compared 
with other races, are exceedingly inelastic in power of adaptation 
to tropical climates, but it is to be doubted if this difference is 
due to ethnic peculiarities so much as to differences in’ national 
habits. Wallace makes the statement that the English, who can- 
not give up animal food and spirituous liquors, are less able to 
sustain the heat of the tropics than the more sober Spaniards and 
Portuguese. This, however, does not make it necessary to answer 
the question in the negative, and assert that the white man can- 
not be acclimatized in the tropics, It shows only that in certain 
cases Europeans have failed to meet the conditions either through 
ignorance or through imprudence, and that acclimatization is in 
Most cases necessary, not that it cannot take place. 

Dr Sambon recognizes the difficulties attending acclimatiza- 
tion, but he thinks that it is in the power of modern science to 
remove an important section of these difficulties. He recognizes, 
as does every one else, that the two important obstacles to trop- 
ical acclimatization are heat and disease, but he differs from almost 
every one else in accentuating the fact that these two, as regards 
their direct action on man, are independent of each other. His 
predecessors looked rather upon the tropical heat as the cause of 
tropical disease, but Dr Sambon draws a clear and definite dis- 
tinction between these two different factors. Disease causes 
deterioration and tends to exterminate: it must be met by a 
hygiene directed against the disease germs, and is not to any 
great extent to be counteracted by adaptation, Heat undoubtedly 
has a direct influence on our well-being, especially if combined 
but there are two efficient means of protection 
against meteorological agencies, One is that wonderful process 
of organic adaptation which can change into hair the wool of 
European sheep imported to the West Indies: the other ie ad- 
vancing civilization, which tends to make man more and more 
independent of his environment. 
fect knowledge, 


with moisture, 


Even with our present imper- 
« colony planted upon the isthmus of Darien 
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would not be annihilated by the climate, as was the Scotch colony 
placed there in 1698. The science of reducing the temperature 
of rooms and buildings is still in its infancy; yet a government 
arsenal already exists in Marseilles—that hottest of European 
cities—where the temperature isso reduced by artificial means that 
artisans can work there with comfort during the hottest months.’ 
The reduction in the cost of artificial ice makes possible a more 
general use of ice in warm climates, and much has been predicted 
of the effectiveness of the utilization of liquid air for cooling pur- 
poses. Many of the simplest mechanical inventions of recent 
years have contributed enormously to lighten the labor of the 
agriculturist and the artisan. The demand made upon the laborer 
today is for the intelligent direction of his implements rather than 
the use of mere physical strength. 

The sanitation of the past, although it has accomplished 
4 great reduction in mortality, has hardly been more than a blind 
application of measures which had proved useful against diseases 
in temperate climates. To act ¢fficiently in the prevention of 
diseases, definite knowledge must be had of the parasites which 
cause them; their areas of distribution must be known, their 
various breeding grounds, the conditions favorabie to their devel- 
opment, and the means by which they are conveyed to man. A 
great deal has been recently accomplished in tropical pathology 
by such men as Pasteur, Koch, Laveran, Hansen, Manson, Kita- 
sato, Bruce, Sanarelli; but a great deal more remains to be done. 
The establishment of a School of Tropical Medicine in London in 
1899 marked an important step in the right direction. 

It is true that artificial adaptation to new climatic conditions 
is not real acclimatization, but it aids materially in bringing about 
that result, Time is necessary in order that the organic changes 
may take place through which true acclimatization is attained. 
Life and health must be preserved until this organic process 
is complete. The task for the future is to study means and 
~ 4 Beale, in Tay Forteme, July, 1899. 
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NOTES ON THE KEKCHI LANGUAGE 
By ROBERT BURKITT 
1. THE ALPHABET 

The Kekchi vowels are the same as in Spanish; they are dis- 
tinctly uttered, whether accented or not. | . 

é at the end of words is pronounced surd; «. g., ri, “himself,” 
sounds much like the English ‘reap, ending inp. & never re-. 
sembles 7, as it may in Spanish. 

& aspirates the vowel following, as in English. 

In terminating a vowel sound Kekehi sometimes applies a 
catch produced by closing the vocal cords, This catch should 
rightly be represented by a letter—a silent consonant written 
after the vowel. Failing a suitable letter I write a dicresis over 
the vowel: /2,' there’; sf, firewood"; ha, ‘water; hath, ‘twow 
The vowel itself is in no way altered; it may be indefinitely pro- 
longed, as in crying ‘/faa....#, ‘Waa....ter,’ but the end is 
sudden. | 

The catch is a mark of certain inflections; it also dis- 
tinguishes some words from others, as #4, ‘mother, from sa, 
‘perhaps'; fa, ‘rot,’ from fe, “moon. In tracing the kinship of 
words it has the perpetuity of a consonant: A¢, ‘grind,’ is allied 
to Ad, ‘ prinding-stone,’ ‘ molar tooth.) The vowel may vary, but 
the catch remains, The catch, when possible, ends its own syl- 
lable: Ageleb, ‘mill’: &debe7, ‘two days hence.” Otherwise it is 
obscured. | ae 

7 is pronounced as in Spanish: the guttural cA as in the Scotch 
foch, 

£as in Spanish agua, English ge. 

&as in English, 

g, a velar &: gwang dt, *be thou present, is distinct from 
gwank at, ‘ thou art present,’ 

44! 








ee 
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/ is employed to express the fortis of # (somewhat as in Eng- 
lish click), p, g, r (as in Spanish durro), and #. The character 
determines the difference between such words as Aams, ‘dic,’ &/am, 
‘take "; pan, 'toucan,’ p/an, ‘drug’; ge, * ours,” g/e, ttime’; jit, 
‘accuse, jit/, ‘tighten’; pag, ‘ drown," pag/, “splash.” 

n before a palatal becomes. nazalized as in English fant, 
Spanish zanja: Kekchi £/anjel, * work’: feng!, ‘bean,’ Before 4 
or f, # is often changed tom: /an,‘wrap’; dambad, ‘wrapper.’ 


was in English. 


# as shin English; thus, tr is pronounced as fe/ in English 


wiatch, 


yasy in English yet, usually with a vowel on one side or the 
other. In Carcha it slips into something like +, but Cabin 
turns it more to the semivowel y (or ¢) of English foy, Spanish 


rey, etc. 


ll, EXAMPLES OF WRITTEN INDIAN 


The following is a prayer to the Earth, before sowing, The 
translation is as literal as English grammar allows: 


At fog! laj Tsul, loq! laj Taq!s, 
nak ul in fet gwib rubel a gwog, 
rubel a gwug!, txi mui li log! Inj 
kutan Joq! laj saqain, lin’ in t'sama 
ew sailal xt!xol jun mal iq ki-moul 
iq Vin gwa li gwuk!a, txi nif’ a 
tinot!xel a sululil. 

At log! Inj Tsul-taq!a, xxenil 
xtonal |j rutx-i-t!xot!x, n' in t!sama 
ma jun ta-xaq Ia gwalq! ti tineog 
re fun mul aq I’ in gwa li gwuk!a 
txi ru I’ a t!xot!xel 1' a-sulutel, 


Atlin nf l'in yugwi, n’ in tlea- 


ma gwi txik tts" a gwu, nag tx" a: | 


gwosdbtes! ta hh gwawim in gwa 
gwukli; naq 5’ a gwog s' a gwug! 
ta fxalq sailal-tixol i rilbal in 
kutan, 


Thou holy Hill, holy Valley, I 
come and bow myself beneath thy 
feet, beneath thy hands, in eye of 
the holy day and haly Jight, in 
the which I beg health for one or 
two plants of my food and drink, 
on the face of thy earth and mud. 

Thou holy * Hill-valley," root 
and trunk of the world, E beg that 
none of thy creatures may touch 
a single plant of my food and 
drink on the face of thy earth and 
tonal, 

Thou, my mother my father, 1 
beg furthermore of thee, that thou 
mayest bless what I sow for my 
food and drink ; as from thy feet 
and hands shall come health for 
secing out my days. 
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Netes: 


logt, *holy’: costly, dear, worthy, goodly, highly-esteemed, 


holy. The root is the same in the word /og/, ‘ buy.’ 

a tixotixel a sulufily the endings -e/ and «/ imply *thy 
constituent earth and mud.’ So elsewhere. 

TsuZtag/a; this compound is also used as a common noun, 
in the sense of ‘landscape,’ the complex of hill and valley. 

gwalg!, creatures": properly ‘cattle’; pigs, turkeys, etc. 
kept by man. The wild animals are represented as ‘cattle’ of 


the Tsul-tagla. 


Atl maa? in yugwd ; a common address to any superior. 

vsdbtest, *bless'; the primary meaning is ‘ bring to comple- 
tion’: like that of our verb ‘ perfect.’ 

‘a gwog s' a gwug/, ‘from thy feet and hands’; an example 
of archaic circumlocution, In common language it would simply 


be a gwitlin, ‘from thee. 


There is no set form for such prayers. The following ts a 
longer variant, from another Indian; 


At log! laj Tsul-tag!a; gwank 
in tubel a gwouy a gwuq!; xin 
txal si |’ a tealul a taq!aal txi 


xtisamankil tx’ a gwe tx’ a gwu, a 


aj ban li xnimal a gwankil, nag 
tx a banu tal’ a gwusilal a putu- 
nil sa in been; tx” a banu gwel’ a 
Klial, jG gwi Ia txabilal a kial 
ewe. Tx’ in a gwuxtana ta, tx’ in 
A temqla th, tiklin If bar! gwan 
na-yola si in t!xol. 


Ma ta pa, ma tA. t!xia} tx’ a 
gwekla, tiklin lit’ in banu sé a 
been, 

_Tx' a kle td jun dq in naaj, 
riktin naq t' in turluba; rtik!- 
in kyokbal xkialenkil li loq! laj 


Thou holy ‘ Hill-valley*; Fam 
beneath thy feet and hands; [ 
have betaken myself to thy heights 
and hallows to beg of thee, be- 
cause of the greatness of thy con- 
dition, that thou mayest do thy 
favor and kindness upon mie; per- 
form for me thy might, also thy 
goodness and sweetness for me. 
Do thou be merciful to me and 
aid me, respecting whatever arises 
in my mind. 

May no pain, no annoyance be 
felt by thee, from what I shall do 
upon thee. | 

Do thou give me a place, with 
a view to my laying it bare; 
with chopping and clearing the 














Has 


klitxé jo gwt li log! laj pim; a 
aj ban re |’ in ketbal txi rutx a 
tixot!« din, 

Ta gwaj dt xyobtesinkil rawbal, 
$4 i" a t!xot!x a sululel, !' in gwa 
gwukli. Txiely txi txabil, Txi 
gwang ta bog! Inj alah, log! laj 
agwimg. Ink!i ta txi xmausila 
éb tt xxulel éb 1’ a tsulnl a taq!aal, 
Tx’ in molk!a ta-gwi, txi ma ra, 
txi ma log!, li gwagwimg, sk ta" 
a klabi. 

Gwank in Gt; t in qlet gwib 
tx agwu; gwaé dit I’ in mayej, fi 
gwutlstuj I’ in pom, t’ in xagab s4 
xbeen I’ a tixot!xel a sulylel: re- 
tali] xsununkil li wsilal tx" @ banu 
gwe, oj ban naq a log!il a yuamil, 


Ma kl ta tx’ in kiul 63 1’ a mu- 
hebal a kli-txébal, ‘T’ in t!sama 
Ht tx" a gwu, txi antxal in t!xol, 
nag tx’ a ke ti li kawilal gwog 
gwuq!; jd gwi |’ in musig!, Xin 
a gil ti, xin a kaya td, sa |’ in 
rail tijob; xa k!e td xnimal in 
Uxol, t' in t!sama tx’ a gwu, at in 
ni in yugwi, 
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worshipful forest and the worship- 
ful bush + to the end of my main- 
tenance on the face of this earth. 

And I desire the production and 
sowing, in thy earth and mud, of 
my food and drink. Let it tum 
out good, May there be goodly 
bods, goodly plants, May they 
not be injured by the animals of 
thy heights and hollows. And 
may I gather, without pain or cost, 
my crop, in thy mame, 

And here | am: I bow myself 
before thee; and lo, here my of- 
fering, my candle, my incense, 
that Leet up and leave upon thy 
tarth and mud; its fragrance a 
sign of the favor thou shalt dome, 
by reason of thy virtue and life, 

May nothing befail me in thy 
shady places and forest places. 
And I beg of thee, with all my 
heart, that thou mayes! give me 
vigor of foot and hand ; also my 
breath, Mightest thou see me, 
mightest thou regard me, in my 
sore sweat; mightest thot -give 
me stoutness of heart, | beg of 


| thee, thou my mother, my father. 


Vales 


txt atisamankil tz’ a cwe te’ a gwu, ‘to beg of thee’: Jit: 


erally, "to beg to thy mouth to thy 


would omit fa" @ gti, 


face.’ Ordinary speech 


a guustiat, ‘thy favor, or ‘ goodness,’ us is good, to some 
end, or toward somebody ; ¢radtl, good intrinsically, 


Afiaf, “might,” or * grandeur.’ 
form of 4/2, grown, great, enlarged, ' heaps," 
forms are frequently translatable by an Enepli 


* might.’ 


fal is the “appertaining” 
etc. Appertaining 
shi abstract ; as here, 


es 
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yola, ‘arises ‘; or ‘starts into existence," ‘is bern.’ -ye/a, mid- 
dle voice of yood, set gomg, etc. ; from the root yo. 

rik/in, ‘respecting '; sometimes, ‘with a view to’; generally, 
‘with or ‘at. The fundamental sense of /t4/im is best rendered 


in kethal, ‘my maintenance’: £et, ‘strike’; idiomatically, 


‘maintain, 


rutx, ‘face of.’ /wtx, obsolescent form of /w. 
alg }wimg, ' plants, * crops," that which is planted. From the 


root tw, sow, plant. 


rulel, "animals of’; the “appertaining " form implies * animal 


denizens of,” * fauna.’ 


The following are the words of a curse: 


sa xklaba J’ aj oxlaja xukub, | 


oe tsul-tagq!a, jo gwi li Klax- 
tok?’ 

Txi xjunil éb li xul gwank ¢b 

xmay; kfanti, ik!xux, txakboiay, 
hom, kaggwal, kiambolay, rax- 
klaj, qlan-ixiij+ multajenaq td, 
tx eb xmoloh rib txi xjunil li 
xmay ¢b. Aq ji ktopopd, kaq- 
tuhuy, teken, txi xjunil xtepalil éb 
li sank; tx" eb xmoloban té rib, 
(xi xjunil I’ aj may, txi xbeen a 
Useqhetal gwing aj ———; sd 
tli xbeenik; Hi xgwa ruk!f; ti 
sotk!oq ta; sf ut xgwartinik xkla- 
me ta ban |’ Aj-tea : 
Tin tiwatixorix din. Txi ya- 
l6q ta lit’ im banu sa xbeen: ta 
kehbq txi osdq si xbeen ; atlaa- 
Mirq ta txi xjunil FE!) gwank re; 
ta li Klaxtok! txi iloq re. Kaaj 
Man tin ye. Txi txupa tx osdq 
li xy, | 














In the name of him of thirteen 
horns, of thirteen hills and valleys, 
and of the Devil; 

All the mmimals that have poi- 
son; snakes, (as) fé/xux, Ceaviolay 
hom, Aaggwal, &lambelay, raxk/aj, 
gian-ixty ; be they assembled, let 
all their poisons collect themselves. 
Also the toad, Aag-fufuy, teken, the 
whole category of ants; may they 
collect themselves, all that have 
poison, upon that hateful man 
—_— ——_; be it in his walks; in 
his food and drink; may he be 
choked: and in his slumbers 
might he be taken by the enemy : 

(For that) I bite this earth. 
What 1. am doing upon him may it 
come true; be it past and finished 
upon him; may everything that is 
his turn salt: may the Devil see 
to it, Only that shal) Tsay. Let 
his life be quenched and ended. 
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tkixux....g/anixiy; certain snakes, for which I have no 
English names. 

kag-tukuy, feken ; certain ants, for which I have no English 
names. 

tepaitl, ‘ category, or ‘inclusion,’ from /éf, ‘ held,’ * precinct,’ 
‘area. Txt ayunt! xtepalt! is just the translation of Milton's 
‘total kind of": 


iki 


- « » as when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing," ete, 
(Parad, Lost, Bk. vi) 


t/segbetal, "hatetul,” or ‘despicable’; ultimately from ¢/z¢g, 
‘cast away,’ ‘pitch out.’ .A place where filth and refuse were 
thrown would be a f/srghefal, 

aj —— ——} here the victim's name is to be mentioned. 

rotkiog." be choked"; by something in. the throat, not round 
the neck. 

rklamé td,* might he be taken.’ The perfect (2), with td, is 
equivalent to the Spanish “ imperfect subjunctive ™ = ‘ : Ojala que 
Jere cojida!' 

f' Ap-tsa,* the Enemy’; or, loosely, ' the Devil.’ 

f° in fw; here the speaker gets down and bites the ground. 

yalig, * come true,’ or ‘be realized"; from ya, ‘ true,’ real.’ 

fof i bane, ‘what 1 am doing’: not these imprecations only, 
but also the accompanying magic: as going three times round the 
victim's house; burying a candle head-down in the direction of 
the door; burying images of beeswax, stuck full of thorns; ete. 

kehog, ' be past, literally ‘grow cold," i, ¢,, be utterly over and 
done. 4/40, Carcha for 428, with intrusive &. ké, cold. 

aifsamirg, ‘tum salt,'—formed like mem#r, ‘turn dumb’: 
yajer, ‘fall sick’; etc. The inceptive ending in r is less usual 
than that in @, seen in #ed, just above, 
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AVaxtoks,* Devil"; doubtless the name of some once dreaded 
deity, Curiously, as in other languages, there is a frequent avoid- 
ance of the full name; asin the common asseveration ‘ Na xnaw li 
fax,’ The Dence knows it” (i. ¢., it is positively true). 

‘Only that shall I say,’ i..e., ‘I shall say no. more.’ 


The following is a sample of the quaint language of medicine 
talk. The doctor speaks to the sickness, or to the evil principle 


ofit: 


Gwalal t!xin li bolay, nim li bo- 
lay, 

gwank in k!i, gwank in may: 

fin |’ aj nl, din I’ aj gwii, 


naq t' in txup xxamiel a gwe, 


xxamlel a gwii, 
naq in satx a k!i a may. 


Bar! xa! sia, bar! sat yola? 


Rubel ik saq i palaw, rax i palaw. 


Bar! p# xa taw kat!xin a ki, katt-— 


XIN & may? 


Si xjukub xbatam ke. 


Ain Vaj ni, ifn I'aj gwi, 

nag tin tuqub a gwe, t' in tuqub 
a wu, 

naq t' in teup xxamle!l a gwe, 
xxamlel a gwu, 

nat|-t’ in satz a ktia may. 


Jun raxal teul, jun raxal taqta ! 


Kat!xin xkii | a ewe, katixin xk!i 
I a gwu, 

tin tion txaq, 

Oxlaju tx" ajgwal roq i hit! 








Son of miné is the small Jo/ey and 


the great Jo/ay, 


T have power, I have poison ; 


Tam thy mother, 1 am thy father, 

fone of authority] to quench thy 
fires, to extinguish thy fires, 

to annul thy power and thy poison. 


Where wast thou begotten, where 
wast thou born } 

Under the white sea, the blue sea. 

Where gottest thou thy little power, 
thy little poison ? 

Inthe canoe-of the demon of the 
cold. 

[Lam thy mother, I am thy father, 

to still thee, to quiet thee, 


to quench the fire that is thine, the 
fire that ia thine, 


| to. destroy thy power and thy 


poison, 


A green hill, a green valley [1 in- 
voke]! 

alittle of thy might, a little of thy 
power, 

shall [ borrow. 

Thirteen potent water courses ! [T 
invoke them] 





a 
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xtxupbal xxamlel-a ewe, to quench the fires.of thee, 
xtxupbal xxamlel a gwu, to quench the fires of thine, 
‘84 log! laj kutan, si Jog! Iaj sa- | in the holy day, in the holy time- 
gink, of-light, 
naq t’ in tséq a kl a may. that I cast out thy power and thy 
Oxlaju tsul, oxlaju taqta! Thirteen hills, thirteen valleys ! 
Arlan xtxal xmay a gwe, xmay a | Thence cometh thy poison, thy 
gw, poison, 
txt mu jun tx’ ajgwal palaw ; over a mighty sea : 
ta gwap a pwe, ta gwap a gwu, [ blow in thy mouth, I blow in thy 
face, 
txi oxlaju teul, txi oxlaju tag!a, with thirteen hills, with thirteen 
valleys, 
tx’ ajewal kik!, tx’ ajgwal qfan-ha, | with potent blood, with potent 
‘lymph,’ 
tin txup xxamlel a gwe, xxamlel | [ quench thy fires, I extinguish 
agwu, thy fires, . 
t' in satx a kit a may, l annihilate thy power and thy 
poison, 
Notes 


‘Son of mine, etc. The doctor gives an alarming account of 
himself; the most deadly snakes are his children: he has formid- 
‘able attributes, and warns the sickness that he is more than a 
match for it. 

tlxin tt bolay, mem i bolay > modern speech would say ‘tlxin a 
bolay, nim /@ bolay.  7/*7n and wim are among the few common 
adjectives which retain the primitive “ predicate-subject " form of 
words, even when not really predicates, but attributes; most 
words used attributively have an “ attributive inflexion,” the dé- 
bris of the original article or similar word (/, i, da, a@, etc.); but 
with f/x and wim the form of the article persists, though its 
meaning is gone. Kekchi shows plainly, in various ways, that 
the “attributive" relation was not an independent device, but 
was evolved from the “ predicate” relation, | | 


bolay. In the modern language delay is not found as a defi- 
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nite word, but only in composition, in the names of half a dozen 
snakes, of which the largest and most dreaded is the s4/-dolay, 
Sp. misora, 

gwank, in Coban, would be ' gman’ ; * there ts my power,’ etc.; 
French #/-y-a. 

may. ‘poison,’ especially the venom of snakes, scorpions, 
ants, etc. 

din, ‘1*; identical in form with aim, ‘this.’ Ain, dat, etc., are 
“intensive” pronouns, not to be confounded with the usual em- 
phatic pronouns Jain, daaf, etc. The former begin with the 
intensive particle @ the latter with an obsolete form (éa) of the 
article, 

fapna...t' af gwa, ‘thy mother, thy father’; f.¢., I have 
authority over thee. Cajabén style, for 7a na, /° a yugwa, of 
Coban and Carchi. 

zxamlel a gtwe, xxamlel a gn ; literally, * fire of thy mouth, 
fire of thy face,’ In archaic language, ‘face’ and ‘ mouth” are 
taken to describe the person, and make a sort of double pronoun. 
As English has no two ways of saying ‘thee,’ cte., I attempt to 
render the Indian repetition by varying the English verb 
‘quench,’ and ' extinguish,’ and so elsewhere. 
xamiel, ‘ fire proper to” (thee) —“ appertaining” form of rami, 
‘fire.’ 

sat,‘ annul,’ or ‘destroy,’ ‘ruin,’ ‘annihilate,’ * cancel, The 
prime meaning of saéx is ‘lose’; or * be lost,’ * perish "; ‘nag on 
satx,’ literally * sien 7 shal! annul.’ 


' Where wast thou begotten,’ etc. The sickness is further over- 
awed. Its antecedents are shown to be no mystery to the doctor ; 
he disparages its powers and repeats his threats. 

Bar! «at sia» more literally ‘where Aast thou deen begotten.’ 
Kekchi, like French, is partial to the perfect, frequently using it 
where English prefers the aorist, ‘wast.’ So elsewhere. The 
form sia is middle, as well as active. The active substantive 

a ao 
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(answering to our “infinitive ") is sand; regular. It should be 
said that sia, in precise language, would refer to a female pro: 
genitor, and might be rendered ‘ conceived.’ 

palaw, ‘sea’; or any very large lake. The word curiously 
resembles the Latin pa‘ws. ‘White sea, blue sea’; not two seas, 
but two descriptions of it. So Homer speaks of the sea as 
hoary and also wine-colored. | 

fé. This untranslatable particle gives a very conversational 
air to the question. fhe 

dalam, “demon, ‘presiding genius;" Latin w#anwen, The 
principle of the sickness comes from a magic sea in a magical 
canoe, 

Fin tuguéa gwe.f in tuguh a gut; in ordinary language it 
would be ¢’ a? f# ¢wgws, ‘T shall quiet thee.’ See note torramiel 
a gue, etc, p. 440. 

A green hill, a@ green valley, etc. The doctor calls on the 
deities of the hills and streams; turning again to the sickness, In 
the last four lines. 

Os/aju. Thirteen is a favorite number in medicine-talk. 

ajgwal, * potent, or ‘lordly.’ The Almighty is also ugually 
described as ‘Nim ajgwal' ; but otherwise the word is not current. 

fog!, “holy.” These medical rites are sacred in a way, and give 
something of that character to the time 
(See note, p. 443.) 

Thirteen fills, thirteen valleys, etc. Again the doctor calls 
upon the name of the 7swi-tag/a (represented aa a godhead of 
thirteen), being the prime source of all mysterious powers ; 
from CHEHER,: too, the sickness has come, by way of the sea, 
already mentioned. The thirteen hills enter into the doctor, and 
with their magical fluids of life he breathes on the sickness and 
annihilates it. 

fxiru, ‘over, or ‘along the face of." 


swap, apocopated from gwapw, like ban for banw (‘do’); api, 


*“ blow.’ 


of their performance. 
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fa gwap a gwe, ta gwap a gun; here the doctor actually 
blows on the patient’s body. Sometimes, as here, the literal 
translation. ‘mouth’ and ‘face’ may be tolerated, though the 
expression means simply ‘I blow on ¢éee’; in modern phrase, 


t af gwapu. 


kik)... glan-ta, ‘blood’. 


.. ‘lymph’; z/antd, literally, 


‘yellow-water." These are the two bodily fluids recognized in 


medicine-talk 


Again, the doctor sometimes feels the patient's pulse, and 


talks to the vein‘ 


Ratinankil a gwe, ratinankil a eww, 


gwalal t!xin [a tix, nim la it!x, 
kid xa kful, ka xa tGon? 


Kid xat sumenk 7 
Ye! ajgwal kik!, ajgwal q!an-hi! 


Ye txaq | 

B' anu a gwib, ba balab 4 gwil, 

naq na gwatina a pwe, na gwatina 
i gwu, 

$4. lo! laj kutan, sd log! laj s- 
qink, 

nay t’ in satx a kti amay, 


Ink! xa naw bar! xin txal, 


xin yokbak-txaq : 
Oxloju tsul, oxlaju taq!a! 


Nag na 'n txap a gwe, na ‘no txap a 
gw, 
etc, 





Speaking unto thee, speaking unto 
thee, 

lesser Vein, or greater vein, my Son, 

what has befallen thee, what (harm) 
hast thou borrowed ? 

How answerest thou? 

Tell itt mighty blood, mighty 
lymph 1 

Our with it] 

Hide not thyself, seek no ambush, 

when I speak ta thee, when I speak 
to thy face, 

in the holy day, in the holy time- 
of-light, 

that J destroy thy power and thy 
poison, 


Thou knowest not whence I am 
came, 

(nor where) I have passed: 

Thirteen hills, thirteen valleys! [I 
invoke] 


as I seize thee, as I seize thee, 


etc. 


Selections like the foregoing may please the antiquary; and 
no pains have been spared to make the text right. But such 


* 
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pieces are not samples of the language any more than nursery 
rhymes, perhaps, would be samples of current English. 

For the better observation of Kekchi in continued discourse, 
the writer caused translations to be made from Spanish books. 
The following paragraphs are part of a treatise on tobacco- 
planting; translated by the most competent of Indians, Tiburcio 
Caal,of Coban. His language js not a slavish imitation of the 
Spanish, and not so wordy, But attention to the Indian will 


show that nothing is lost. 


'F albanaay, 

Us t4 na kii ma yt |i may txi my 
txi xjunil ¢b li tlxot!x, kaj an i 
tisagal tlsaqal xt!xot!xel a li rax 
tixotix, poq t!xot!x, jG na gwan 
ewi kat!xin aq gwakah t!xot!x. 


Li awk na-ux sa txaqi tixot!x, 
tixolt!xo moq jun gwa kj na 
tixotman; i Gt li na awman si 
Tax tixotix, nlino naq ki gwa, ox 
gwa, na tixoté, gwi na awman 94 1 
tleagal xkutankil, 


Li naaje} bar! ta uxq gwi li awk, 


junxil 4j na txamébrlesiman ru- | de 


qiinkil; ut naq na xk!e mh xpPo- 
qlenkil, na etxaniman |i qlaxal 
xningal klutul rib q!leen jG li sik tpi] 
ru may na el sf 7whasco, q!axom 
ru fi numtajenaq txaq!al pay na el 
ail xyi-hi-t!xot!x, Cuda, 

Li awk na kieman txi tsol; 
gwan xkab tera gwi ut dob klutyb 
be na kana; ut na kleman oxib 
ktutub xyank |i juny ton, bar! 
xqlem t!xot!x; bar! inkl, kai 
kiutub tlaqal, 


/rasplante, 

Aunque el tabaco crece en to- 
dos los terrenos, sin embargo Jas 
tierras mas apropiadas son las hil- 
medas, snaves, y que contengan al 
propio Hempo una pequefia canti- 
dad de barro, 

Las siembms que se hacen en 
los terrenos secos, por lo regular 
nO producen mas que un soja 


corte; mientras que en lugares: 


hiimedos, por lo comin, se logran 
dos 6 tres: siempre que sé practi- 
quen las siembras en ans fechas 
apropiadas. 

El terreno que se va a sembrar 
be removerse profundamente de 
antemano; y cuando se lo puede 
majalear, se obtendrd una hoja tan 
lucida y desarrollada como. In del 
distinguido tabaco de Tabasco.. 
competidor de las mejores calida- 
des de la isla de Cuba, 

La siembra se practica por sur- 
cos, de vara y media, 6 vara ¥y 
carta de calle, por tres cuartas: 
de espacio entre mata ¥y mata, en 
los terrenos miiy feraces, y de 
media vara en los menos feraces, 
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Majl dq tiklang li awk, na hop- 
man |i xjulel txi kok! q!esnal txe, 
gwan rox min xtxamal, na k!eman 
txi co li cineoki) Kiam kforol re i 
xtsclam. 


Naru xtikibankil |i awk naq na 
gulak lajeeb pwi kiblaju xxaq h 
muun, j xjalamuts jun txi nim la 
tumin gese ru. Ain na ru xbanun- 
kil j6naq yo li hb; gwi dt ink! 
yo, na tm xkanajik re roibeninkil 
naq ta kubeeq moqon- 


Gwi na kana txi butfbil xten hi 
agwimg dlaju kutan junxil dj ii ro 
xragik li hib, na tikia txi khik tx 
xhelbal rib-sa xgwankil li xtau-ke 
na kube txi ru li qlog!yoin. 

Nabal xyalal si li awk tai kle- 
mang xxé li agwitaq jun tik na ilok 
taq!a; re. bi iit dan, txi miuqmang 
raj ton to) txi gulaq jun paktial ki 
xbeen kiib txi xaq; toj jd ndq 
txi kelomang kat!xin aq taqeq, txi 
natimang Gt txi us rikin wq!ej, 


Ad-oruring, 

Kahib dob dq kutan xnumik li 
awk nail man jar! ton na x kam, 
re xki-agwinkil txi tsol raj tsol. 


Us ta txan mm na tlxolaniman | 
Muun, ink! na imoeg txi jun-tag-et : 
tento xbanunkil, Ji sa li awk, jG-84 
li kii-agwib, gwi jun ka-xukut, gwi 
Ot jon savsenad, (xi awmang Muu 
jun 4j xtzamal, 
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Antes de comenzar la siembra, 
se practican con estaca los aguje- 
tos, dandoles dos y media pulgada 
de profundidad, sobre un cordel 
que designe las lineas de los 
SUrcoS. 

La siembra se puede comenzat 
desde que ¢l almacigo tiene de 
diez d doce hojas, cuyo vuelo con- 
tiene entonces e] didmetro de la 
moneda de un peso fuerte; pro- 
curando hacer ela operacion en 
los dias de Iluvias, » suspendicn- 


| dola en los que no Iluewa, para 
| proseguiria al volver les aguas. 


En quedando calzada la siembra 
quince dias antes que sé retiren 
lds Iuvias la planta continua su 
déesurrollo & merced del sereno de 
las noches, 

Es muy interesante en la siem- 
bra el que Ia rafz quede perfecta- 
mente recta hacia abajo; para lo 
cual, se enterrara toda mata un 
poco mas de las dos primeras he- 
jas, dindole un pequeto jalon en 
sequidas hacia arriba, ¥ amacizan- 
doja fuertemente con las manos. 
Reviembrd. 


Después de [os cuatro: 0 cince 
dias posteriores 4 la siembra, s€ 


pueden reconocer ya todas tas 


matas que hayan milerto, para 
practicar la resiembra surco por 
surco, 

Como, 4 pesar de cuahjuier &- 
mero, los almacigos nacen dispare- 
jos, debera procurarse, tanto en la 
siembra como én Ja resiembra, 
que las cuadras, 6 mhangangs, s€ 
practiquen con almacigo de igual 
tamafio. 
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Aglink, 

Txalen si li awk tixto sai [i 
sik!ok, na mu raqfinks li agwimag, 
jo txi sf, j6 txi xklatg, re nag b' e' 
tam |) mots; junes li may txi 
kiamoy xgwankil li tixot!x, jO gwi 
txi_ xmusiqla xgwankil {i igf, 


wan tixotix bar! ki gwa kaj 
na ux gwi li aglink; ut li t!saqal 
tlzoltlxo txi xtepal ma raj oxib 
raq!mal, ramro kahib sit gwi ixik 
84 jun tenel.. 
Hutliaton. 

Txi rix li xbeen aglin, sii xktebal 
li xki-numik, na but!man xton li 
agwima, i yal gwi txi xjungal, gwi 
tit tx tsol. 


Kapunink, 

Naq na guiak kiblaju gwi kaj. 
aju xtxabil xaq txi xjunil, si jumpat 
na ru xkapuninkil 


Gewi gwan xlonal glaxal lub. 


klam-kli éb, kaj gwi rusk!ul gwaq- | 


xanib xxaq na tu xkanabankil; 
ut Hi tleagal yal-klam-kli lajeeb aj 
na kanabaman ; kablajy re li num- 
tajenaq klam-kh. 

Gwina kanabaman bay-us xxaq_ 
li junq ton, jun-taq-et aj gwi na 
xik ely #4 li xplishal, &@ ban ink!g 
ning, tei make txabil, 


friak motré, 

Txi -xjar!-payil ru li pepem 
ewan, me jun aq us re li may, ban 
dan nak eb molbek nak ¢h xkfula 
hi xtlseqom txi ru éb li LXNY ; 
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Limpias (i. ¢,, Hoeing, eto.) 

Desde la siembra hasta la cose- 
cha, debe mantenerse limpia la 
sementera y sus inmediaciones ; 
pata evitar ia abundancia del gu- 
sano; y que solamente el tabaco 
aproveche Jos elementos de la fi- 
erma y de la atmdsfera. 

En algunos terrenos bastan so- 
lamente des limpias; mis en la 
jenctalidad se requieren tres * ras- 
pados,’ y en algunos pocos, cuatro. 





Calsa (Earthing tp). 

Después de la primera Inmpia, 
y al practicarse la sepunda, debe 
calzarse la plantacién, ya sea a 
cada mata de por sl, é bien llevan- 
dola por sureos, 
Hecegellads (Topping), 

Teniendo ya todas las matas de 
doce d eatorce hojas buenas, debe 
entonces practicarse «1 descogo- 


Hada. 


_ A los matas endebles sé les de- 
jan ocho hojas aolamente = a las 
medianas diez; y 4 las mas robiss- 


tas doce, 














Cuando se deja d las matas 
mayor numero de hojas, produacen 
el mismo resultado final de peso, 
pero s¢ tienen hojas de pooo desar- 
rollo y¥ lncimiento, 

Toda clase de mariposa es no- 
cia al tabaco, por cuanto que ells 


- Seposita en sus hojas los évulos 
| de Ins Jarvas, que naciends con 


a oe 


srecirr] 


jumpat nak eb moq, nak eb ilok 
kuten, nak eb tsakan txi mi xxaq 
li muy. 

Txan ti rm yo xtxapbal li pepem 
rajlal kutan, gwan gwi tak kli lo 
tixol re qlog!yom; jOk an naq 
ink!a na ru xkanajik jun kutan 
iq rilbal xmotséil, j6 rajlal tsol, j6 
rajlal ton. 


Naq na tam li q!oq!yoinil pepem, 
j6 ewi li pompor!} si li agwima, 
us xklebal nabal aq xam (xi ru 
qloq!yin, txi_ xjunil sa ti awbil, re 
had arfan tx’ ul eb kama txi xte- 
pal éb li pepem. 

Li raxjoin rix mots, ‘prima 
tera’ xklaba, aan ti qlaxal na xk!e 
rib xtxapbal, ban jun elik gwan 
txi xkutankil, j0 txi xsal, jG txi ru 
li may. 

Ut h xkaib motsi, gwan jun 
sukub (xi xpekem, mako num max 
td rix, ' cogulfero" xklab’, jun elik 
na tawman si xt!suntisunuuj ht 
may, bar! na xkabla na xhop gwi 
li rotxotx, 

Eb |i yal sagtxujin rix mots6, 
yobtesimbi] xban éb li pomporliil 
pepem, ink! nabal nak eb xk!ut 
rib txi kutan j6 td txi ru qfoq!yin, 
ban nak eb xmoq rib ed t!xot!x 
nag na el li saq!e. 

Jun txi gwing na ru na molklank 
re li pepem jd ‘gwi li motsd, sd 
tkipaktal teal, fin tsol txi xnim 
uq!, JO gwl jun teol txt xtise. 

ete, 
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mucho violencia se alimentan y 


yiven & espensas de las hojas del 


tabaco. 

Mas como 4 pesar de todo el 
cuidado que puede tenerse por 
perseguir las mariposas, las hay 
nocturnas y dé muchas varieda- 
des: es indispensable la operacién 
del desgusanado diario, surco por 
surco y mata por mata. 

Coando la mariposa nocturne 
abunda, ¢s conveniente distnbuir 
bastantes lumbres por las noches 
en la plantacién, en las cuales 
vienen 4 morir cantidades de man- 


E} gusano llamado ‘primapera,’ 
de un color verde esmeralda, cs 
mas fici] de cojer; pues siempre 
se encuentra visible por cualquier 

te de In planta. 

Et ‘copoltere; de un color verde 
mas claro, con un cucrno ¢€T la 
frente, se encuentra siempre en el 
propio cogallo de la mata, donde 
labra su agujero de habitaci6n. 


Los gusanos de color gris, pro- 
cedentes de las mariposas noc- 
tumas, muy pocas veces $c les 
encuentra de dia, como por Ia 
noche, y se esconden en la Herre 
a ia salida del sol. | 

Una sola persona puede Hevar 
la collecta de mariposas, y ¢l des- 
gusanado, en dos surcos 4 la vez, 
por derecha ¢ inquierda. 

| etc, 


The vocabulary of Kekchi is abundant. The expression is 
clear, rapid, and versatile. For dealing with matters of fact, the 
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language of the Indians suffers little by European comparison; 
it is much their most respectable monument. 


Itt. TWO LOST NUMERALS 


The words for counting from one to twenty are as follows: 

1, jun; 2, Aaid (originally, hadib); 3, orté; 4, Maids 5, dab} 
0, gwagih; 7, gwugud; 8, gwagxagih; 9, belech; 10, lajecb ; 
M1, junlaju; 12, &dblaju; 13, oxlaju; 14, kalau; 1%, dlapw > 
10, gwagiayn; 17, gwuglaju; 18, guegxaglayn,; 19, belelaju; 
20, Jun-niay. 

The word may means tobacco, which is always made into par- 
cels of twenty leaves. Hence the term_jummay, ‘one score.’ 

Counting goes on by scores; but the name may is replaced by 
&idi: ka-kfal, second score (40); ox-é/ai, third score (60); Aa. 
Afd@i, fourth score (80); d-é/4/, filth score (100); delelagu. &/ al, 
nincteenth score (380). For twenticth score the name ix not 
junmay kal, but jun ogfeb, ‘one goo'; and successive periods. 
of 400 give the series: dard og/od, 2x 400: aris egleb, 4X 400; 
dclelaju ogtob, 19% 400; jun-may ogtab, 20 x 400 (8000): and so 
onward indefinitely in the modern language, the eg/ob begin the 
highest unit extant, 

But higher units there once were: at least so it appears from 
a Kekeh! manuscript found a few years ago by the present writer 
in the sequestered village of Cajabdn, 

The manuscript is a body of sermons, 


| ol the missionary sort, 
with stories from the Old Testament. 


It comprises seventy folio 
pages; but the beginning and end are missing, and the date 16 
unknown, The author, whoever he was, preaches against idols of 
wood and stone, as if they were yet worshipped. The language 
represents the style of Cajabén, and shows many archaic forms 
and some words which are quite forgotten —{n particular, two 
numerals, fany and alah. 


Instead of saying jun-may ogfob, as above, the manuscript 
Says Jan fauy, “one S000 ' ; and the frp remains the major unit 
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up to delelayw txuy, 19% 8000. And arriving at 20x Sooo, the 
term shown is yaw dala, * one 160,000. 

The scheme is obvious. European counting gives simple 
names to the early powersof ten, as the English * ten,’ ’ hundred,’ 
‘thousand,’ and the Greek ‘ myriad" (the fourth power). And 
twenty being the base of the Indian scale, fresh names come in 
with fresh powers of 20: &/d/ (or mity), 20; og/ob, 20 % 20; 
(zny, 20x 20x 20; kalab, 20x 20% 20 X 20. 

The words £/a/ and og/ob have no etymology in the language; 
and neither has ¢rwy. Zany may have been ¢/ruy (with the 
violent ¢/, and the vowel long or short); cda# is the spelling of 
the manuscript. The word which. it spells cafe is likewise 
indefinite: the ¢ might mean £ or &/,gorg/. But calling its 
allows a very plausible etymology. 

Connected with the words a/, ‘ young," a/a, * bring forth, cte., 
there is a word a/ad, meaning ‘ birth, product of birth, litter, new 
srowth,” etc.; as in saying Xéd afad din, * This (is) her fourth 
brrth, It is easy to think that the numeral ‘ca/ad" is Adlab, by 
contraction for £4 afaé, ‘fourth birth, ‘fourth product “— 
of 20, understood, 


The arithmetical reader, not versed in these languages, woul 
fancy, from what has been seen, that a notation like the Arabic 
might be adapted to Indian — writing 10 for jun-may, 20 for bi- 
‘al, 30: lor ox-kial, 100 for _fun-og/eé, and so on. The attempt 
fails, owing to the Indian description of intermediate numbers, 
To write "66" would answer to saying’ 3 score and 6"; but in 
Indian it is ‘6of the fourth score.” ‘The score mentioned js not 
the score behind, but that in which the remnant lies. 

21 is called ‘1 of the se¢ond score’ (ux réd tal); 39 4s 
called ‘19 of the second score" (delelaju xha bal); qt is called 
“1 of the third score! (um rex &fal);: 286 is called "6 of the 
fifteenth score’ (srteagib rivera fai), the fifteenth score (Vayu 
&/al) being complete at 300. And so on. The Indian way of 
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speaking tells where a number lies, but without representing it as 
a sum of parts, as we do, | 

The original notion of a number, in Kekchi, is not that of an 
aggregate, but of a point in the stages of a series, And in fact 
the simplest numerals of Kekchi are found in serial expressions, 
answering as near as may be to our ‘ 2nd," * 3rd,” ‘ath,’ sth,’ etc. ; 
as may be seen above. In the terms xéd@, ror, xda; rd, the 
numeral forms employed are not Aa bib, ox ib, etc., but the primi- 
tive #4(0), ox, 4,0, For reasons of grammar they get-a certain 
“ possessive” prefix here; r before a vowel, x before a consonant. 

Passing 400, a number is said further to lie in such and euch 
an og/ei: 4ol is *t of the second §00" ( pun xbdb ogiob) ; g20 Is 
"1 score of the second goo" ( fun-may hab ogleb); 425 is ‘5 of 
the second score, of the second 400' (G06 xka kal, xkab og/ob); 
825 is’ 5 of the second score, of the third goo" (doh eka Alal, rox 
oglob), 

And the Cajabdn manuscript continues the method with the 
truy and £alad. The highest number jt mentions is 4d frmy, 
ri kalaé, * fourth Sooo of the filth 160,000," i,.¢,, 672.000 — being 
the number of sheep taken by the Israelites alter a battle (Num- 
bers, xxxi, 32), The authorized versign says 673,000, The writer — 
of the manuscript had no care to be exact ; here and elsewhere he 
takes an Indian round number, near enough to the mark. 675) 
000, exactly, would be fajeb &/al, tfwagrag oglob, ri teuy, 10 
kalaé, "70 score, of the cighth 400, of the fifth $000, of the fifth 

With the fa/ab the way Is plain 
with belelayn salah, 1g x 160,000, or 
name we should expect would come w 


for nineteen steps, ending 
3:040,000, The next new 
ith the fifth power of 20, or 
3,200,000 — if Indian arithmetic had reached jt. 

IV. INDIAN SURNAMES 


The Kekchi have hereditary SUMAMes, some with a meaning 
in the language and some without. The latter may have a mean- 
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ing in some other language. It is easy to think that if lists of 
Central American surnames could be compared they might furnish 
a very substantial index to the movements and mixtures of these 


tribal groups. 


I go on to present a collection of the surnames of the people 
who now speak Kekchi, Surnames, like other words, accent the 
last vowel. Long vowels are marked. 

First, the surnames which have the sound of Kekchi words, or 
roots, and may be taken to have the meaning of them: 


AR! new, 

“lv, Span, *lancetillo,’ a thorny 

_ palm tree, 

4Agam, Span, ‘cotuza," an animal 
like a rabbit, but with short 

sty, a sort of cicada. 

ix, a tree, valuable for ts hard red 
wood, 

a, Span.‘ taltuza,” a sort of mole. 

fag, bone, 

#at!s, monkey,—Span, ‘mono.’ 

Gimy, seven, 

#76, dung, filth, ete, (a word used 


in speaking ta children ; not | 


among grown people). 

fel, root af Aetho, bulging, sticking 
out (as the eyes of a frog, 
etc.). 

fer}, root of Aeriob, etc., bore (a 
hole) through. 

4k, chile (peppers). 

fils, root of gests, crack (as the 

_ Sun cracks wood j—zsi/s0, etc. 
/xim, Indian corn in grain. 
Folom, head. 7 


F ah, root of 7aéw, drag along. 
Fukiud, canoe, | 
Aghae, cacao, 


AVlast, snake. 


Ke, the large gray deer of the hot 
a. = 

id, the edible part of any sort of 
palm, the green ahoot of tt. 

Ail, earthen pan (for baking tor- 
tillas), Span. “comal.” 

Kiim, straw ; thatch. 

Kjof, mask (af wood, for the face 
used in various dances). 

Avs, tortoise. 

Arey, chew; (2) chewing-gum. 

Kw, squirrel. 

Kum, root of Avmud, stub, cut 
short, break off short (an e3- 
tremity), £eméu, stubbed, etc. 
— (Not £'uw, 2 squash.) 

Kus, root of évsdu, round, globose, 
(of persons) ‘ potato-headed.’ 


tak, root of fu&iu, honging double, 


hanging over (os 2 snake on a 
stick, or a tablecloth )—/ss- 
we, etc, 

AMfags, pumice. | | 

Afax, Span. ‘mico,” a species of 
monkey; (2) 4 weevil, m 
corm, etc. 

Afay, poison ; tobacco. 

Afes, wipe, scrub. 

Afi, Span. ‘guacamaya, a large 
particolored parrot. 
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O, five. 

fan, Span, 'cucharén,’ a sort of 
LoUCan. 

Pap, a green bird of the hot land 
about the bigness of a pigeon. 

Pek, stone, 

fix, knot ; wart: tomato: 

Pook, ‘substantive’ form of pay, 
fling, fling away, fling down. 
— (Not s/o;, sew.) 

#ék, Span. ‘miltomate,' a plant 
with much small fruit, used as 
a-vegetable, like tomatoes, 

fem, toast; (2) any gum, ete., 
bumt as incense, 

sp, mat, woven of straw. 

eg, name given to powdery mag. 
hesian limestone, or any simi- 
lar looking deposit; (2) a tree, 
from which 9 bluish dye is had. 
— (Not pog/, disembowel,) 

Vian, yellow. 

Oveen, herb, any edible or medici- 
nal leat, or berry, 

Ovlel, bead, necklace; (2) sticky 
gum (exuding from trees); 
(3) reap (Indian corn), 

ax, green, blue (the name in- 
eludes both colors), 

Sail, the seed of plants like mel- 
ong, Stjuasahes, etc, 

Sam, snot, 

Sed, clay.—( Not 2, light). 


Sf, sort of pumpkin, of which the 


shell is used as a vessel to 
hold tortillas, 

Sf, firewood, 

Sis, Span. * pisote," a-smal| animal, 
easily tamed a5 a pet. 

Se/s, bat (the animal), 

Swé, a thorn tree, with leaves like 


the mimosa, but not sensitive. | 











Tok? » Hint, ‘ 

Ties, slap, pat (achild, a dog, etc.) 

T!sa/am, prison. | 

i7st, dog. | 

Tisimdaj, Span. * yerba de coche,’ 
a grasa, | 


Tsir!, strike (fire, froma flint, etc), 

Tisub, suck; kiss, 

Tsud/, stop at a stand, halt stock- 
atill, 7 

T'sal, plait—{Not saf, hill.) 

T'tsuy, root of t/smytisu, dried up (as 
fruits drying up before ma- 
turity }j—A/suyud, ete —imidile, 
tieuya | 





| Tun, a hollow cylindrical wooden 


instrument of music, = 
Tux, this is the Cobdn form of 

gee, sprout, twig. _ 
Wealid, there is a tree of this 


‘Tame. . 
‘xd, tree.—(Not #az, touch). 
i/xén, roosquite, 


| Pfay, name of a place where the 


forage plant, 4, grows. — 


| ixay, finish, 


ffxub, wasp, 

Tyan, lime 

‘al, gap or pass (between hills); 
fork (of a tree, of a road), etc. 


Xag, leaf; (2) root of xagad, set 


Upright, xagxe, standing, etc. 
Xé, root. 
Xol, flute (musical instrument). 
Xoy, there is a weed of thig nate. 
Auk, corner, angle, 
Vas, fly (insect). 
Fatls, squeeze. 
Vy, root of porte, or pojod, etc. 
rattle, shake together. 
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Only nine surnames above are identified with mere roots. 
The number is small, for the reason that most Kekchi roots occur 
also as definite words. Of course, in the foregoing list, some of 
the surnames may really have nothing to do with the words they 
simulate, but the identity is more or less plausible, 

We now come 'to the surnames which cannot so be identified. 
Some of them contain no suggestion of meaning ; again, like many 
English surnames, they may often be broken into syllables, one 
or more of them susceptible of meaning. And some of them are 
like puns. Blind and stumbling as such suggestions may be, yet 
to let the reader judge, I have thought it worth while to notice 
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all that 1 could gather : 


Akal ; kal, cornfield. 
Akafha ; Aa, water, — 
Amateh, 


Ays (nat ayw/ ‘go!"): ye, grow, 


lengthen. 


Salen, there is a hamlet of this 


name, but it has no meaning. 
Sin, 
Bb. 
Bet (nor dal, cylinder, etc.). 
fotok (not det/iek, substantive 


form of daffy, extract, pull | 


Out), 

Hits, 

fnew, 

Groalth; etna, food, tortilla —/altt, 
daughter - in - law 7 gwaltd, 
my daughter-in-law. 

Gwalibat » gwalih dt, thou art my 
daughter-in-law. 

Guaine; yal, my son; m4, 
perhaps. 

Giegiwe » grid, try mouth, 


ffiahs (not ju, fetch a blow at). 


| Mw& (not fuk» see lost list). 


Ffun (not jun, one), 

/baj, the names of some animals 
begin with 7, as: fats/, rabbit; 
jéoy, armadillo. 


| fatal; Lal, cornfield. 
thE; fh, chile; e, five; bd, sweet. 


heart (if used by a man), 
daughter (if used by a wo- 
man), 

ft (not rte, vein). 

Jtxitx. 

Falal > jal, change. 

Folomna; jolom, head; ma, per- 


haps. 

Kabnal ; bad, sweet (-meat). 

Klajbom, this is also the name of 
the town which the Spanish, 
corruptly, call * Cajabén.’ 
éfaj, Indian-corm meal, 

Kldtun, see Tun, last lst. 

Kaw (not Ad, hard). 

Kiinmix, cf. tix’, above. 

Au. 

Augwid ; gud, father, sir. 
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Awkiul; &/al, téceive: 
feather. 

Maas; wai, *pister’; /as, elder 
brother of. 

Afadsin, 

Afexena » Afax, 3ee last list. 

Mukiu ; mu, shadow; mu&!, root 
of mutfmu, drooping: ete.; 
ja, face of, 

Oxem ; ox, three. 

Pigw ; aw, sow. 

Paty’ ; yud, anoint, smear, 

and ; pan, see last list: wd, moth- 
er, Incompounds, 44, water, 
is often reduced to @; wimd 
for nim-Ad. 

Fagay (not pihey, «a certsin fruit), 

Piel. 

Pim ; 

edie. 

ute! > tui, plantain. 

Oldal ; ai, young, boy, 

Olag. 

Sagnt > gro, where, 

Satia : éa, see last list. 

Sahel, 

Sagi; sag, white. 

Suaglis. 

Sagrab; fat, hammock 
hammock. 


Auk fue, 


pd, rot. 


raé, his 


Tegayz (not faglay, Mazatenanga)- | 


fa gay, we desire it, 
Tea, 
Tent; te, open; én, hammer. 
Terul, ch. Fadyul above. 
Tia. 
Lie. 
i fax. 


The sounds of all these summames, 
in both lists, have been scrutinized by 
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78 (not #18, root of ¢/siba, write). 
female, | 
Tek! (not sok, root of totad, be 
hungry), 

fivaad; isan, root of dswrtsn, 
quiet, stealthy; Ad, water, 

2 we. 

Tupi! (not connected with fu), 
break, snap). 

‘ramam ; tza, ashes: fram, deep; 
jam, grandchild of. 

i xaned, 

Txen (not the 7?cém of last list). 

Txikin, begins like the name af 4 
place, with the preposition é2. 

i xa. 

7/xok (not éxeg/, cloud). 

LT xokbay, 

ixolom (not (xalom, of tfxal, clear. 
make plain, ete,). 

Txer, there is a word ¢xermad, uri- 
hate with difficulty, 

iixuhun, or tein (not Leewa, & 
certain fruit; nor Arum, see 
last list). 


| kum; kum, sve last list-—(ea is 


not wt), drink.) 

Ci, 

Af. 

‘0, an exclamation ¢ Aes means 
Silence | 

Aux, might be identified with 2x4, 
nes by dropping the final 


Vcince cf. Gunavidat, above. 


Yaxkal ; yax, pincers (of crabs, 
ete,). 


and the possible meanings, 
competent Indians. Each: 
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list, as it happens, comprises 87 surnames, 174 in all. I believe 
my collection is nearly, if not quite, compicte. 


It may be added that most places in the Kekchi country have 
Kekchi names, frequently taken from some plant or animal about 
the place. But-some principal town-names have no meaning : 


Kiajbom, Cajabin (see K’ajbom, | Kaban, Cobin (see /ti, last 


last list). list). 
Mariva, Carchd (der, fish; Gra, | Landife, Lanquin (/an, wrap). 
ashes), | 


Dr Stoll erroneously gives Carchd as meaning‘ fish-ashes.’ If 
the word meant anything in Kekchi, it would be the name of 
some fish, ‘ash-fish. But there is no such fish. 

And there isno Kekchi meaning in the names of certain vener- 
ated mountains; though spoken of with the Kekchl prefixes ma 
(old man, mister *), xdam (old woman, * mistress‘): 


Adan iteam, northwest of Cajabén, | Afd siya, west of Senabi. 
Afa tojay north of Carcha, Me xukaach, southeast of Cobn. 


A few foreign towns are known by names which are neither 
Kekchi nor the names adopted by the Spanish: Pogom, CAér- 
nautla» Taq!aj, Masatenange; Xelajii, Quesaltenango. 








ANTHROPOLOGY AT PITTSBURG 
By W J McGEE 


The gathering of anthropologists at Pittsburg, June 28 to July 
3. £902, was of peculiar interest ; for, in addition to the customary 
features of a well-attended meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a special organization of national 
character was formally fourided under the title American An- 
thropological Association. 

To workers in anthropology in this country the creation of 
the new society will be in no way surprising; for it is but the 
consummation of a movement extending over several years. 
After repeated stirrings, this movement took definite shape in 
1896, when the recoenized need was partially met and the stress 
relieved by a series of winter meetings of Section H (Anthropol- 
opy)of the A.A, A.S, Two years later the pressure for organ- 
ization was again renewed, but once more the needs of the 
workers Were met in part by improved facilities for publication 
in form of the American Anthropologist (New Series). Despite 
these advances the feeling has remained strong among the lead- 
ing anthropologists of the country that the dignity and impor- 
tance of the science, and the number of workers engaged in its 
support. were such as°to demand a national organization mail 
taining its own medium of publication: and this demand has been 
much discussed in both formal and informal meetings of Ameri- 
can workers, It was in consequence of certain of these discussions 
and ensuing correspondence that forty of the foremost anthropol- 
ogists of the country were invited to participate in the founding 
of the new organization at Pittsburg. Pursuant to this call, a 
meeting was held in Oakland Church, at 2 p. m., June 30, with 

tng 
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the Vice-President of Section H in the Chair. After preliminary 

deliberations, a constitution was formally adopted ; and the meet- 

ing resolved itself into a committee to nominate and elect ex- 

ecutive officers, Such officers were duly elected as follows: 
President, W J McGee, 


Fire-P resident for tour years, F, W. Putnam, 
“a Tt “ three years, Franz Boas, 


, - “two years, W. H. Holmes, 

- * “ one year, J. W. Powell, 
Secrvfary, George A. Dorsey, 
i reasurer, Roland B, Dixon, 
Editer, F, W. Hodge. 


The judgment of the founders (expressed in correspondence 
as well asin discussion) favoring a Council large enough to in- 
clude working anthropologists from all parts of the country, and 
the constitution being framed in accordance with this policy, the 
number of Councilors at large was fixed at twenty-four; and the 
following persons, all of whom except two (who chanced to be 
abroad) had endorsed the objects of the mecting, were elected to 
form, in conjunction with the executive officers, the Council of 
the Association: Frank Baker, Charles P. Bowditch, A. F. Cham- 
berlain, Stewart Culin, Livingston Farrand, J. Walter Fewkes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, J. N. B. Hewitt, Walter Hough, Ales Hrdlicka, 
A. L. Kroeber, George Grant MacCurdy, O. T. Mason, Washing- 
ton Matthews, J. D. McGuire, James Mooney, W. W. Newell, 
Frank Russell, M, H, Saville, Harlan [, Smith, Frederick Starr, 
John R. Swanton, Cyrus Thomas, and E. 5. Wood. 

For the Executive Committee provided for by the constitu- 
tion the following were elected: Messrs Boas, Culin, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, Hodge, Holmes, MacCurdy, McGee, and Putnam. Two 
of the three standing committees (completed since the close of 
the meeting) are as follows, with the addition of the President 
éx-oficia: On Program, Putnam, Boas, Holmes, Powell, Dorsey, 
Fewkes, and Russell: and on Publication, Hodge, Baker, Boas, 
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Chamberlain, Culin, Dorsey, Fletcher, Holmes, Powell, and Put- 
nam. The Committee on Finance is not yet appointed. Daur- 
ing the Pittsburg meeting the Association was represented in 
the Council of the A. A. A. S. by Professor Holmes and Dr 
Dorsey. 

Aiter the close of the organizing meeting there were two ses- 
sions of the Association, meeting as the Council; and during the 
afternoon of July 2 the Association met jointly with Section H of 
the A. A, A. S., for the presentation of scientific papers. 

The next regular meeting of the Association will be held in 
Washington during the Convocation Week of r902-'03. 


The founding of the new Association is notable not only as 
the opening of an epoch in the development of the science in 
América, but as a manifestation of mutual tolerance and good 
will among specialists representing every department of the broad 
Science of Man and every section of the country. One of the 
most serious questions brought out during the discussion of the 
proposed movement during the last six months related to stand- 
ards of membership, some of the prospective founders preferring 
to limit membership to professional workers, while others favored 
a policy of diffusion with election on the basis of interest in 
anthropology. It was with the yiew of holding this question in 
abeyance pending final discussion in the founding meeting that 
invitations to this meeting were limited to about forty working 
and teaching. anthropologists; and one of the most important 
actions taken at Pittsburg was that providing that other anthro- 
pologists who so desire may, during the remaining months of the 
year, become affiliated with the Association and classed as foun- 
ders. On all other issues there was substantial unanimity ; 5° 
that it seems just to say that the new Association harmonizes the 
interests of the science in America, and unifies the aims and 
methods of a great science in a measure seldom attained in the 
creation of national scientific organizations. 


——< oo UU 
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The Section of Anthropology, A. A. A. S., was organized on 
June 30:45 follows: 


WMiee-P resident, Stewart Culit. 

Seereiery, Harlan 1. Smith, 

Member of Counsel, W) McGee, 

Sectional Committee: J. Walter Fewkes, Vice-President, rgor; 
George Grant MacCurdy, Secretary, tg0r; Stewart Culin and 
Harlan £, Smith, ex-efices Franz Boas, George A. Dorsey, W. 
H. Holmes, at large- 

Member af General Committee, Walter Hough, 


The Caunell of the A. A. A. S. took action on several matters 
recommended by the Section. Among these were the following 
reports of committees and resolutions: 

1. Report of Committee on the Teaching of Anthropology in 


America. 


Yo the Council af the AA, A. S.; The Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Anthropology in America beg to report the continuation of cor- 
resjondence and conferences in the interests of anthropological 
teaching. Some of the results of the correspondence are incorporated 
in a paper by one of the Committee (Dr MacCurdy ), entitled “The 
Teaching of Anthropology in the United States,” published in Sclence, 
January, 1902: During the year a course of lectures was delivered by 
one of the Committee (the chairman) in the Free Museum attached to 
the University of Pennsylvania, pursuant to the purposes of the 
Committee, 

The expenses of the Committee have been inconsiderable, and no 
appropriation ia asked, It is recommended that the Committee be 
continued. 
W J McGex, Chairman, 
Franz Boas, 

W, H. Hotmes. 


2. Report of Committee on Anthropometric Measurements. 


Anthropometric researches under the auspices of this Comittee 
have been continued during the year. Professors Cattell and Boas, 
members of the Committee, and Professors Thomdike and Farrand, 
fellows of the Association, have during the year made measurements of 





—— 
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students entering and graduating from Columbia College, and have 
made other studies on individual differences. Professor Thorndike 
has investigated especially the correlation of in school childresi, 
Mr Farrington has studied the question as to whether brothers who 
have attended Columbia University are more alike than those who are 
not brothers. Mr Bair and Dr Wissler are calculating the results of 
measurements of school children made by Professor Boas. Professor 
Cattell is collecting data on individual differences, in whith 1,060 
students of Columbia University, 1,000 of the most eminent men in 
‘history, and 1,0¢¢ scientific men of the Uniled States are hemng 
considered. 

Progress has been made with the construction of a traveling set of 
anthropometric instruments, toward which an appropriation of S40 
was made at the Denver meeting of the Association, Tt is believed 
that the model of a portable set of instruments would be of value for 
work in schools, for the study of primitive races, etc. The present set 
is the property of the Association and is to be used in the first in- 
stance in making physical and mental measurements of membbors. 
Such Meas rements WETEe begun at the New York meeting, but they 
cannot be continued until a portable set of instruments da available 
and arrangements are made for assistance in carrying out the measure- 
ments. ‘The instruments will be ready at the time of the Washington 
meeting. and an assistant could probably be secured to take the news 
urements if his traveling expenses were paid. We should be pleased 
if ys appropriation to this Committee of $35 oT S50 could be made for 
this purpose. _ AD appropriation was made fora series of years by the 
Brittsh Association for its anthropometric laboratory, Our own meas- 
urements are more extended thin those of the British Association, 
especially in the direction of mental traits: bur it would be interesting 
to compare the measurements of the members of the British Associa- 
bon with similar measurements of American men of science. 


J. McK. Carrata, Chairman, 
W ] McGrs,. 
Frawz Boas, 


3. The Committee on the Protection and Preservation of 
Objects of Archeological Interest (of which the late Thomas 
Wilson was chairman) made an informal report of progress, 

4. Resolutions touching a Proposed American Tr tional 
Archeological Commission, , an 
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Wurreas, The Second International American Conference, com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress, in session duly assembled 
in the City of Mexico, January 29, 1902, adopted a recommendation 
to the several American nations participating in the Conference, that 
an “ American International Archeological Commission ™ be created; 

WHereas, The recommendation has been transmitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress (Senate Document No. 330 
of the s7th Congress, 1st Session), thereby giving the project official 
status in the United States; and 

WuerEAs, The recommendation is in fall accord with the spirit 
and objects of American sctence, while international agreement in 
laws relating to antiquities is desirable; therefore, 

Resofved, That the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science heartily concurs in the recommendation of the Second Inter- 
national American Conference. 

Resolved Further, That the Secretary of the Association send a copy 
of this Resolution to the Director of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, as an expression of the judgment of the Association. 


The foregoing resolutions are in accord with the action of 
the American Anthropological Association, which adopted the 
following: 


Wireeas, The Second International American Conference, com- 
monly known as the Pan-American Congress, in session duly assembled 
in the City of Mexico, January 29, 1902, adopted a recommendation to 
the several American nations participating in the Conference, that an 
“American International Archeological Commission” be created, to 
promote archeological research, to aid in the preservation of antiquities, 
and to endeavor to establish an American International Museum ; and 

Werks, The recommendation is in full accord with the spirit 
and objects of American science; therefore, "I 

Resolved That the American Anthropological Association heartily 
concurs in the recommendation of the Second International American 
Conference. ; 

Resalved Further, That the Secretary of the Association send a 
copy of these Resolutions to the Director of the Bureau of Amencan 
Republics as an expression of the judgment of the Assocation, 


On the recommendation of the Section the following anthro- 
pologists were elected as fellows of the A. A. A. S.: Frank W. 


———— 
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Blackmar, Livingston Farrand, W. H, Goodyear, A. E. Jenks, 
J. D. McGuire, William C. Mills, Charles. £. ‘Owen, Alton H.. 
Thompson, and William Wallace Tooker, 

The sectional officers for the ensuing meeting, elected on 
nomination of the sectional committee, are as follows: Vice- 
President, George A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology, Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago; Secretary, Roland B. Dixon, In- 
structor in Anthropology, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

The representatives of the Section participated freely in the 
meetings of the Council and General Committee of the A. A. 
A. 5., which will hold its next ensuing mecting in Washington 
during the Convocation Week of 1902—o3. 

Among the actions of general character taken by the Section 
were the appointment of a committee on the death of Dr 
Thomas Wilson, and the adoption of the following resolutions = 

!. Memorial resolutions. 

Wukkeas, The death of Dr Thomas Wilson, a former viee-presi- 
dent of the Association, has deprived us of one whose presence at our 
méétings has contributed much to their value, and has deprived pre- 
historic science of an indefatigable and earnest worker; in order to 


express our high appreciation of his worth and labor, we recommend 
the following resolutions : 

Aesolved, That in the death of Dr ‘Thomas Wilson the Association 
has lost a most efficient and industrious worker in the field of prehis- 
toric archeology, the example of whose devotion to science is worthy 
of emulation. 

Keolved, That a copy of these resolutions. be sent to his widow 
and family and that a seeond copy be placed amony the records of 
the Section. . 

WARREN K. Mooreneap, 
STEWART Cunix, 
Haran 1. Sarra, 

J. Watters FewKes. 

2. Resolution touching the American Anthropological 
Association. ae 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that it is desirable-to 
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bring about the closest possible correlation between the work of Sec- 
tion H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Anthropological Association. 

The scientific proceedings of the meetings were of high char- 
acter; and while the popular attendance was not large, the atten- 
dance of specialists and the interest and value of discussions were 
well above the average. 

The retiring address of Vice-President Fewkes was on “ Pre- 
historic Porto Rico.” It comprised the results of recent researches 
undertaken by the author as an officer of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, yet the theme was treated broadly in the light of all 
other information extant, Beginning with a summary of earlier 
literature and later studies up to the annexation of the island, Dr 
Fewkes proceeded to describe the antiquities and to interpret them 
by means of record and tradition as well as by analogy with the 
products of other Amerind tribes. Special attention was given 
to the so-called “collars” of carved stone, of which the author 
has recently collected several specimens; and extended considera: 
tion was given to the cult of the zemi, which dominated the social 
organization and industrial character of the Antillean aborigines, 
The zemi is a protean but always sacred thing, of the kind so 
characteristic of primitive culture —a mere stone, a earven idol,a 
painted device, a tattooed design, or other symbol of mystic 
(usually zoic) power. “Primarily the zemi 5 . + corresponds 
with the totem of the North American, and zemeism is practically 
another name for totemism, a form of ancestor worship.” As a 
whole the address is by far the most satisfactory résumé of the 
archeology and ethnology af Porto Rico thus far prepared, It is 
printed in Seremce, Vol. xvi (July 18, 1892), pp. 94-199. 

There were an exceptional number of papers relating to an- 
thropology in general. Among these may be classed several 
communications relating to museums. Prof. W. H. Holmes out- 
lined a'system of “ Classification and Arrangement of the Collec- 
tions of an Anthropological Museum,” the system being that 
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developed during Professor Holmes’ administration of the anthro 
pological department of the U.S. National Museum. The full 
paper, with requisite illustrations, will soon appear in the report 
of the Museum for igor. Dr Walter Hough described the 
“ Preservation of Museum Specimens,” also on the basis of expe- 
tience in the National Museum. Some of the devices are suitable 
only for museum use, while others may be employed for domestic 
purposes, ¢. g., gasoline, a weak solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol, etc. Vice-President Culin presented an instructive " Ac- 
count of Anthropological Museums and Museum Economy,” 
based on his experience in the Free Museum of Science and Art 
connected with the University of Pennsylvania, together with his 
studies in other institutions both in this country and abroad. 
Dr Harlan L. Smith outlined “ Methods of Collecting Anthropo- 
logic Material,” with special reference to the work of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; the conclusion reached was 
that casual collecting is no longer worth while, that the synoptic 
method may well be teplaced by judicious exchange among 
museums, and that the research method alone is worthy of en- 
couragement. ‘The paper is printed in the Wisconsin Archeologtst, 
Vol. 1, July, 1902. Rev. G. Frederick Wright described the 
“ Anthropological Museums in Central Asia,” calling attention to 
the unexpected number and excellence of these institutions, those 
at Vladivostok, Blagovestchenskk. Khabarovsk, Irkutsk, Minu- 
sinsk, Krasnoyarsk, Veniseisk, Tomales. Omsk, Biisk, Tashkent, 
and Tiflis receiving special attention. Frederick Houghton ¢m- 
phasized the importance of “ Codperation between the Anthropo- 
logical Museum and the Public School," based on his experience 
inthe schools of Buffalo. Both the Paper and the ensuing discus: 
sion indicate a rapidly-growing appreciation of the well arranged 
scientific museum as an educational instrumentality, Mr Hough- 


ton’s paper will appear jn an early number of the Fournal of 
#dtication, Boston, 
Another paper of general character was * The Place of An- 
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thropology among the Sciences," by W J McGee. The author 
explained the youth of the science in its modern aspects as con. 
nected with its great relative complexity. The keynote of 
astronomy, the earliest of the sciences, may be said to be gravity, 
while that of chemistry, the next oldest science, may be defined 
as affinity; yet since chemical relations are at least indirectly 
controlled by gravity, the basis of the later scietice is really gravity 
+. affinity. So, too, the keynote of botany, oF phytology, is 
vitality, yet this property of plant-matter is but superadded to the 
gravity and the gravity -+ affinity with which the two older sct- 
ences are concerned. In the realm of -zodlogy, motility, or the 
power of self.movement, is added in turn; and in anthropology. 
mentality, in all its bearings on conscious self-activity, becomes: 
the keynote—yet this distinctive property is only added to the 
motility, vitality, affinity, and gravity to which the leading older 
sciences are especially devoted. 

Under the title “ Explorations of rgor in Arizona,” Dr Hough 
rave an account of one of the most important explorations carried 
on during the summer of 1901 for the U. S. National Museum 
with the coBperation of Mr P. G. Gates. The field covered lies 
in eastern Arizona; sixty ruins were visited, and eighteen of these 
were excavated. The results comprised over three thousand 
specimens, plans of twenty-four pueblos, a large number of photo- 
graphs, with maps, ete. The paper will be published in full in 
the report of the Museum for [901 

A communication entitled “ Climatic Changes in Central Asia 
Traced to their Probable Causes, and Discussed with Reference 
to their Bearings on the Early Migrations of Mankind,” was 
presented by Rev. G, Frederick Wright and criticised by J. 
Walter Fewkes, J. D. McGutre, Harlan I. Smith, W ] McGee, 
Stewart Culin, W. H. Holmes, and others. 

An appreciative memorial to “ The late Dr Thomas Wilson” 
was presented by Warren K. Moorehead, and led to the crea- 
tion and report of a committee as noted above. 
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Somatology received due attention. Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy described “A Collection of Crania from’ Gazelle 
Peninsula, New Pomerania," obtained in 1894 through Frederick 
Mueller, of Amsterdam, and now in the Free Museum of Science 
and Art, Philadelphia. The skulls are small and all dolichoceph- 
alic: The minimum and-maximum: frontal diameters are amall, 
averaging, respectively, 20.3 mm. and 25.7 mm. less than for Eng 
lish crania. The height averages greater than the greatest 
breadth, a character called hypsistencephaly the crania are prog- 
nathous, platyrhine, platyopic, pPhenozypous, and megadont. Gla- 
bella and superciliary arches are prominent; apertura pyriformis 
is simian in character. Fossa canine are Pronounced. The teeth 
are well preserved and not crowded; the wisdom teeth are lack. 
ing in none, There is atendency toward a division of the root 
in the first upper premolars. The alveolar arch of the upper 
jaw projects considerably beyond the third molars (in one case as 
much as 12mm.), The Percentage of first lower premolars with 
anterior roots is high: the spinal mentalis js practically wanting, 
and the angle of symphysis is large. The paper. was illustrated 
by lantern pictures. 

A paper under the title "Square Occipital in the Cranium 
of a Modern Othomi Mestiza," by Dr Nicolas Leén, of the 
Museo Nacional, Mexico, received attention, The specimen 
was from an Ossuary at Tula Allende, State of Hidalgo, and is 
apparently from a symmetrically developed male of about forty 
years, rather confidently identified a8 the son of a pure-biood 
Othomi father and a» Mixed white mother, The chief peculiarity 
of the cranium is the &©o metric form of the occipital, which is 
nearly square, The case Was offered for record as of probable 
use in future morphologic studies. 7 

Another somatologic contribution was # Evanescent Congeni- 
tat Pigmentation in the Sseto<Luenbas Region,” by H, Newell 


Wardle; The paper “PPears in the present number of the awerrt 
can Anthropolorisr, 
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A paper on “ The Growth of Children,” by Dr Franz Boas, 
was, on the motion of the author, presented by title only. 

Except in relation to other subjects, psychology received 
little attention in the Section; but the subject was brought out 
in the leading scientific contribution to the Pittsburg meeting, 
ive, the address of the retiring President, Dr Charles Sedgwick 
Minot, on “The Problem of Consciousness in its Biological 
Aspects,” Although suggested chiefly by the phenomena of 
consciousness in lower life, the exposition was notable for its con- 
formity with and corroboration of the now prevailing view 
among anthropologists concerning that fundamental property of 
nature which Powell discussed under “activital similarities,” 
which Brinton styled “the unity of mind,” and which has since 
been formulated as the respomsively of mind, The striking and 
most gratifying feature of the address was the unquestioned . 
recognition of consciousness as a natural phenomenon, one to be 
viewed, measured, compared in its various manifestations, and 
finally discussed in rational way's and in accordance with rigorous 
scientific methods, The ideas were most effectively—indeed, 
charmingly—presented ; and while mode of approach and conclu- 
sions were alike curiously repetitive of that foundation of mod- 
em science, Bacon's Vewum Organumt, the address was most 
timely and fitting, at once a model and a nucleus for the 320 
scientific papers presented at the Pittsburg mecting, 

As usual technology, including archeology, wes well repre- 
sented at Pittsburg. Under the title “ The Human Effigy Pipe 
taken from the Adena Mound, Ross County, Ohio," Dr W.C. 
Mills described and exhibited an impressive example of ab- 
original handiwork. The pipe is tubular in form, eight inches in 
length, and represents a human body wearing a decorated loin- 
cloth, The material is raw fireclay. J. Walter Fewkes, J. D. 
McGuire, Warren K. Moorehead, and others contributed to the 
discussion of the specimen. Dr Mills also exhibited “ Micra- 
scopical Sections of Flint from Flint Ridge, Licking County, 
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Ohio,” with the object of demonstrating that this material con- 
tains [oramenifera which may be utilized in the identification of 
localities. He also described the “ Burials of Adena Mound,” 
with abundant lantern illustrations depicting the stages in the ex- 
cavation of this structure. Originally the mound was 26 feet 
high and 445 feet in circumference, and of the usual rounded: 
conical form, The excavation showed that it was built at two 
different periods, the earlier structure being 20 feet high and go 
feet in diameter at the base, while the outline of the older and 
inner mound was not concentric with that of the completed 
Structure, None of the burials in the older mound was higher 
than five feet above the natural surface; the remains were en- 
veloped in bark or a coarse woven fabric. and then enclosed 
in rude wooden sepulchers, The burials in the newer portion of 
the mound were near the surface, and no traces of bark or wood 
were found with the skeletons, though the implements and other 
artifacts of the two periods were similar, 

The “ Gravel Kame Burials in Ohio " were described by War- 
ren K. Moorehead, who has spent ten or twelye seasons in the 
exploration of Ohio antiquities. ‘The int 
knolls probably of morainal! origin, and were perhaps earlier than 
those within the mounds: the crania seem different from those of 
the artificial tumuli, and some of the artifacts are decidedly dis- 
similar. The author inclined to the opinion that the kame burials 
represent a tribe or tribes distinct from the builders of the 
mounds in the same region, 


Under the title “The Hernandes Shell-heap, Ormond, Flor- 
ida,” Prof. C. H. Hi 


tcheock presented the results of an important 
archeologic discovery, The shell-heap Was near 
“Spanish Grant"; twenty kinds of 
with bones of deer, dog of two vari 
alligator, turtle, and StvVeral 
plements. The most impo 
the now extinct great auk 


erments were in gravel 


Ormond on the 
mollusca were found, together 
eties, opossum, wol f, porpoise, 
species of fish, as well as human im- 
rtant discovery was that of bones of 
(Plautus impennis J» Twe specimens 
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of the humerus of this species were exhibited by the author and 
Prof. O. P. Hay. The communication was discussed by Harlan 
I. Smith, J. D. McGuire, and others. 

Through the courtesy of Dr W. J. Holland, Director of Car: 
negie Museum, Dr M. H. Saville exhibited “A Rare Form of 
Sculpture from Eastern Mexico” of much interest. The spect 
men was obtained from the Totonacan habitat within the present 
states of Vera Cruz and Puebla, a region yielding many of the 
stone “yokes,” or “collars,” of related symbolism. The sculp- 
ture represents a masked human figure similar to a number in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; and a striking 
feature emphasized by the author is the representation of snakes 
held in the mouths of the figures in a manner recalling the most 
impressive ceremony of the Hopi Indians. The.-specimen and 
its symbolism were discussed by W. H, Holmes, J. Walter 
Fewkes, J. D. McGuire, and Walter Hough. 

Dr Harlan 1. Smith made an " Exhibition of a Modem Clay 
Tablet from Michigan " in illustration of the type of counterfeit 
antiquities of which so many have been reported from northern 
United States during recent years, Dr E. L. Moseley exhibited 
“The Sandusky Engraved Slates, 1. ¢., two small slabs of argil- 
lite, apparently designed as pendant ornaments; one Was en- 
graved with a proboscidean on one side and a coiled rattlesnake 
on the reverse: the other was engraved on each side with an 
Indian face. The history of the specimens stemed to point 
clearly to an aboriginal, but probably post-Columbian, ongin, 
though the rude carving suggested the cralt of the pioneer school- 
boy rather than that of the native artist. Dr Moseley also exhib- 
ited an interesting specimen of “ Charcoal Covered by Stalagmite 
from Put-in-Bay,” illustrating the comparative rapidity of stalag- 
mitic growth. 

A notable paper was presented by Dr George H. Pepper, un- 
der the title " The Throwing-Stick.” The material described was 
chiefly prehistoric, and from aquthwestern United States, Ol the 
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three perfect specimens known to represent the region and period, 
one is in the Hyde Collection, American Museum of Natural 
History, another in the State Collection, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and the third in possession of Prof. Frederick Starr, University of 
Chicago; two imperfect specimens are in the Free Museum of 
science and Art, Philadelphia. The author discussed both the 
technology and the symbolism of these throwing-sticks, instituting 
comparisons with the Mexican atlatl and other devices. The p2- 
per was discussed at length by Vice-President Culin, who inter- 
preted the snake and lightning symbolism revealed through the 
Philadelphia specitnens; by W J McGee, who explained that 
the hardwood foreshaft of the arrow or dart is a vestigial symbol 
of the animal tooth, and also that among the Serj Indians the bow 
is so closely connected with the atlatl that the throwing motion 
still persists; while J, Walter Fewkes and others contributed to 
the subject. The full paper is desiened for publication in the 
Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Sophiology, including ceremonics, formed the subject of two 
or three important communications, with extended discussian, 
Dr George A. Dorsey described an " Osage Mourning-War Cere- 
mony,” in which ritualistic and symbolic features were especially’ 
prominent. The paper appears in the present number of this 
journal. In discussion, Dr Boas pointed out that ritual is espe- 
cially characteristic of primitive man, giving expression to his most 
permanent activities: the rituals of different tribes are remarkably 
similar, yet the explanations given by the tribesmen often differ: 
fundamentally — indeed, it would seem clear that, at least among 
primitive folk, actions are more permanent than thoughts, Inan 
carly stage of research the explanations of rituals are sought to 
apa problema of ritualistic development: but ina later stage 
the rituals themselves serve to elucidate the psychic development 
expressed in these explanations. Dr Fewkes followed, pointing 
out the way in which ritualistic development illustrates the growth 
of primitive faiths; for while belief is the initiative force lying: be- 
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hind the ceremony, the ritual serves -as an ever-active modifying 
force by which the belief is conditioned and shaped. He was 
much impressed with the importance of recording such ceremonics 
as that deseribed by the author; they are fundamental facts 
which must be gathered promptly, else they will be forever lost: 
and once recorded they will assuredly find explanations as knowl. 
edge advances. In most cases, indeed, full explanations can not 
be derived from single ceremonies, nor even. from all the cere- 
monies of a single tribe; in such cases the records will serve as a 
basia for comparative study. W J McGee added that peoples 
who participate in ceremonies can seldom explain them any more 
than a caged bird can tell why it beats its wings against the wires 
in vain efforts to migrate southward in the autumn. Ceremonies 
are at least partly instinctive, and it is largely through the herit- 
age of experience and subconscious ttilization of mnemonic order 
that the successive movements are guided. Thus the points of 
the compass are prominent in the rituals af all primitive peoples; 
and recognition of these is instinctive and undoubtedly inherited 
froin even lower stages of development than those represented by 
Amerind tribes, and so persistent that even the enlightened Cau- 
casian who seldom has occasion to remember the points of the 
compass usually carries them in his mind— indeed it may be said 
that the sense of orientation is our strongest instinct. Perhaps 
the closest analogy with the ritualistic movements af primitive 
folk may be found in the migratory routes of birds, which are 
sometimes so permanently fixed as to outlast great geographic 
changes. Dr Hough called attention to the community-sense 
expressed in primitive ceremonies; the primary thought may be 
that of a single man, yet all spontaneously mimic the action 
prompted by this thought, the older teaching the younger and 
the initiates guiding the uninitiated antil all minds work in unt- 
son, Among the Hopi, ceremony takes the piace of the school; 
it is the leading educational mechanism. 

Dr Fewkes presented an illustrated paper entitled A War 
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Festival of the Hopi Indians,” in which he described one of the 
most significant ceremonies of that tribe. The paper is published 
in this number under the title * Minor Hopi Festivals.” 7 
W J McGee described the “ Mortuary Ceremonies of the 
Cocopa Indians," who occupy the lower part of the valley of 
Colorado river. Their territory extends from the international 
boundary to the head of tides and salt water entering from the 
Gulf of California, Although they subsist in part by fishing and 
the chase, they are essentially agricultural, By reason of the 
floods of the Colorado they are driven annually from the bottom 
lands of the river to the higher grounds, just as were the ancient 
Egyptians occupying the valley of the Nile. ‘The annual migra- 
tions are of great regularity, and have affected the habits of the 
tribe in various ways. One consequence of the enforced aban- 
donment of homes during cach summer is an enfeebled home 
sense : and this is connected with mortuary customs, both directly 
and. through an obscure mythology. On the death of an adult 
his small properties are collected for distribution among non- 
relatives, while the body js placed on a rude bier and fuel is 
gathered for cremating it. Especially if the decedent is a house: 
holder, intelligence of his death spreads rapidly, and fellow tribes- 
men of other clans, as well as Indians of other tribes and even 
Mexicans and Americans, gather and help themselves to such 
property as weapons, fishing tackle, stored grain and other food 
supplies, fowls, horses, saddies and bridles, and other chattels. 
Meantime the pyre is being arranged alongside the house, and 
any remnants of the chattels (or all, in case claimants have not 
appeared) are placed on and around it; and about the end of 
the second day this is fired, The light-framed house soon catches 
from the pyre and is consumed with it, while any neighboring 
houses belonging to the family or clan also take fire, either natur- 
ally or by the help of the mourners, so that the entire homestead 
is destroyed. The surviving members of the family abandon the 
site forever; and it is shunned for years by other families of the 
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Walter Toa aad D. MeGuire. 

By reason of absence of the authors, a few papers were pre- 
sented by tithe only; among Bhese were “ The Possible Origin of 
the Folklore about Va ious A vals," by H. A. Surface; “ The 
Australian Native,” by J. A. Fowler: and “ Uses of Archeological 
Museums in Education in the Public Schools,” by ‘Lee He 
Smith. 

A chronologic record of the sessions and papers: of the Section, 
prepared by Secretary Smith, was printed i in Setence, vol. XVI, 


August 8, 1902. 
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MINOR HOPI FESTIVALS 
hy J. WALTER FEWKES 


Tae War Festiva ar WaLrr 
Is TRODUCTION 


The Hopi Indians,as their name indicates, are preéminently 
people of peace, who from necessity have often been obliged, in 
their past, to defend themselyes from warlike intruders on their 
farms or from hostile attacks on their pueblos. For many years, 
unaided, they waged an almost constant warfare with the preda- 
tory Utes, Apaches, and Navahos, who devastated their farms 
and approached even to the foothills of the mesas on which 
their villages stand. During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
the first half of the hincteenth centuries these hostilities were 
almost continuous. Several of the older men " still show scars on 
their bodies, the results of wounds received in these affrays. 

Evidences of these former fights are not drawn from. tradi. 
tion alone, fora willing listener may still hear them from. the 
lips of participants. The cliffs themselves bear mute testimony of 
the warfare with which the Hopi defended their mesa homes. 
The Indians still point out to the Sojourner climbing the trail 
along score of marks cut in the rock, denoting the number of 
the dead who fell in one of these fights in which no man now 

"The observations here recorded were made while ihe author was connected with 
the Burean of American Ethnology, and are published by permission, 

» Hani, Govemor of Walpi, once showed the author swoops on hie hand anid liody 
received in one of the lau Of the raids, He ust that when he was‘ loy he went 
with A party consisting calf tris tmcic Macali, Tavinpa, Leimnara, Weeki, Tabaoo, Tole, 
wie, the a oar ee eg chal by Narn 
find later, bat Totel was atill ing at Putts eu neeias Sscaped to Walpi, ‘Tabazo 
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living participated. On ‘the edge of the rocky buttress overhang- 
ing the trail to the East Mesa as one enters Hano, there can still 
be seen the grooves in the rock along which the ancient warriors 
shot their arrows or threw their spears at the enemy below them. 
In a cleft in the same mesa the old men point out a place’ where 
the scalps of their enemies were once buried, and possibly there 
are other “scalp houses” at the other mesas, There are many 
other evidences that might be presented in support of traclitions 
that the Hopi engaged their foes at the very entrances to their 
villages. Numerous as are the sources from which we might 
draw material shedding light on old Hopi war customs, now rap- 
idly vanishing, none is more significant than ceremonial survivals 
or the persistence of war customs in their present ritual, which, so 
far as the author knows, have never been described. One of 
these is an annual festival which will at least be highly modified 
and probably will disappear in the immediate future. Connected 
with this festival there are certain secret rites performed before 
idols of the War-gods and that of their “mother,” or “ grand- 
mother,” the Spider-woman, The author has been informed 
that this or a like festival is celebrated annually at the three Mid- 
dle Mesa pueblos, but he would judge from the statements of Dr 
Dorsey and Rev. H. R. Voth, who have recently carefully de- 
scribed* two of the Oraibi festivals, that a War-dance has not 
lately been performed in that pueblo. There isno War festival at 
Sichumovi, and the exercises at Hano consist of secret rites about 
the altars herein described. 

One of the prominent societies in the social organization of 
the true Hopi pueblos is a fraternity of warriors called the 
Kalektaka. This fraternity corresponds in a general way to the 





dovers fre kimiled 
them anil purtioms 
cul oof anel 


'Called Yooteas, The etalpoatiached to 4 stick were smoke 
in the plaza of Walp, A “* medicine “wes alterwarnl made from 
of (he entratle. “Twa Mavahos killed north of East Mesa had their hearts 


' Tas Oruidi Soval Corrmomy, Field Calumblan Museum. Anthropological Series, 
ol, 11, No.1. 
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Priesthood of the Bow at Zuni, but in the Hopi pueblos this 
society has less power than the Zuni priesthood: Its annual fes. 
tival is called Afomucita, the prominent idols* being the =pider- 
woman and her twin offspring, the Little War-gods. 

Pautiwa, the chief of the War society, is also chief of the 
Eagle clan of the Pakad phratry: he has charge of the above- 
mentioned idols, claiming to have inherited them from his prede- 
cessor, an ancestral chief of his clan, The present membership of 
the War society numbers about sixty, While the majority belong 
to the same clan.as their chief, forming the nucleus of the society, 
there are others who belong to several unrelated clans. Since the 
festival is so closely connected with one group of clans, a brief 
reference to the traditional history of the group may be in- 
structive, 

Tradition ascribes the early homes of the Eagle clan to 
pueblos, now in ruins, situated to the cast of the present Hopi 
country, and resemblances in the ceremonies and the ceremonial 
paraphernalia of the Kalrétaha to those of the warriors at Zuni 
support these traditions. It is said that this clan once lived at 
Awatobi, and that after the destruction of this village by the 
other Hopi the survivors of the clan built a new pucblo in the 
foothills east of the present settlements of the Middle Mesa. 
This village was later abandoned, a portion of the inhabitants go- 
ing to Walpi, carrying with them the ido! of their War-god and 
other characteristic objects now displayed in the War festival, as 
will later be described, 

In general the plan of the War festival of the Hopi resembles 
that of their other ceremonies ip that it consists of three parts, 
occurring on three different days, as follows: t, A preliminary in- 
formal gathering of the chiefs who engage in a ceremonial smoke 
and make certain prayer-objects. 2, A formal meeting of all the 
members of the fraternity for the | 
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by the society are arranged in a prescribed manner on the floor of 
a room set apart for this purpose; prayers and rites before them 
make up the secret rites of the festival. 3. A public dance of 
the wartiors in the streets and the plaza of Walpi, when the partici- 
pants, bearing the weapons of war and characteristically painted, 
perform in the presence of spectators. 


ROUM OF THE WAR-cOoD 


The room at Walpi (plate xx111, 8) in which the secret rites of 
the warriors occur is one of the least known to visitors. Its ceil- 
ing is low; it is entered by a ladder (+), from the roof as in a kiva, 
but it bears no other resemblance to one of these ceremonial 
chambers. It is situated in the second ticr of rooms, just under 
the old house of the clan above mentioned, and contains the war- 
rior fetishes and paraphernalia. 

The war chamber is twice as long as wide; it is rectangular, 
is without windows, and has a small fireplace (fc) in one corner, 
Ordinarily this room is closed, as it is used only for the annual 
celebration of the society. In the north wall, diagonally appo- 
site the fireplace, there is a small niche (¢) closed by a slab of 
stone (fs) ordinarily sealed in place with clay. This niche con- 
tains the idols of the God of War and other fetishes hereafter 
described. 

Each of the four walls is decorated with a painting of an ant- 
mal, and as this warrior room is oriented to the Hopi cardinal 
points, the animals depicted on the walls are those associated by 
wattiors with these world-quarters (plate XXII), On the north 
wall there isa brown painting of a mountain-lion (¢o/e), three 
feet long, with legs extended and facing west. Its eye is a frag- 
ment of Hallotis shell, and a red line continued to the mouth 
represents the breath-line which terminates in the beart. The 
outline of the figure is black, and its claws, which are the same 
color, are curved. ‘The drawing on the east wall represents a 
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wolf (Aweted), about three feet in its entire length and painted 
white, the color symbolic:of the east. Just behind it is drawn 
a disk symbolic of the sun with four pairs of radiating marks, or 
feathers, and red lines representing sunbeams. The figure on 
the south wall represents a wild-cat (fo¢erei); it has a white belly 
and legs margined in black, while its back is yellow and dotted. 
Above it is a circle enclosing a five-pointed star. The fourth 
mural painting, that on the west wall, represents a bear (Aonaw) 
which is colored brown. This is the only room in Walpi which 
has these symbolic animals represented on its walls, | 


PRELIMINARY ASSEMELY 


The preliminary assembly of the priests took place at Walpi 
in the house of the oldest woman of the Faded clan, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1900, at about 6 oclock P.M. The gathering consisted of 
two chiefs, Pautiwa and Maho, also Piba, Kannfi, and one or 
two other men who sat about the comer fireplace, All smoked 
“for rain,’ terms of relationship being exchanged as the pipe 
was passed from one priest to another. After all had smoked 
for some time, Pautiwa prayed, and was followed in turn by 
Maho, Piba, Kannii, and the others, As each prayed the others 
responded“ dachai!" After additional amoking.and praying 
the chief prepared stringed feathers. or prayers. symbolized by 
objects, for future use, 

Ordinarily a preliminary assembly of this kind is followed, on 
the next morning, by a public 
by the Speaker-chief.. This, 
War festival, but word of 
among the warriors, 


announcement from a housetop 
however, did not take place in the 
its coming was quietly circulated 


MEETING OF THE WARRIORS 


A, meeting of all the warriors occurred in the roam of the 
War-god five days after the preliminary assembly, at which time 


the War-god idols were taken out of the niche in which they are 
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kept and arranged on the floor, forming what may be called a 
War-altar. | 
THE WALPI WAR-ALTAR 

When a priesthood in primitive society acts in concert for 
some mutual wish, the members rely for aid on the magic power 
of certain natural or artificial forms of objects belonging to the 
priesthood, These articles are installed in a prescribed manner 
and collectively form an altar! As the desire of warriors is, 
naturally, success in war, this altar is supposed to have magic 
power to. aid them in that direction. 

One of the first events on the opening day of the War festival 
is the installation of this altar, which occurs in a room devoted to 
the War.god. This is the traditional home of the fetishes of 
warriors, and here, away from the eyes of the vulgar, they may 
be seen by all the initiated. It needs but a glance at these 
objects. to discover what little they have in common with those 
which form the majority of the Hopi altars; they are not, as 
is generally the case, connected with rain-making and growth 
ceremonies, nor, as will later be seen, do the rites performed 
before them have these functions. They are connected with 
war, and the magic power they are supposed to possess is in- 
voked for success in war, not in agricultural pursuits. 

WAR-IDOLS AND OTHER ONJECTS 


The most conspicuous of these objects is the idol of the War- 
god, PaikeAhoya, a black stone. image about cighteen inches 
high, having a human form but with a nearly cylindrical body 
and spherical head, and with a conical cap. Its position (/) ts 
indicated in plate xX1M, B, Rude indentations in the face mark 
eyes and mouth; the fingers are painted on the surface of the 
body, but neither legs nor arms are cut in relief. The most con- 
spicuous marks on this image are pairs of short, parallel white 
bands on each cheek and breast and on the lower part of the 


‘In Hopi called pote. The term “altar,” which fs the nearest Explish quite 
lent atid hes heen adopted Ly later writers, is not a wholly satisfactory translation, 
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cultus hero of the warriors. 

A second stone idol, of about the same size, stands by the side 
of the one described. The image, culled Palnaahoya (pli), is 
brown, with a white face on which are depicted eyes and mouth, 
Its head has a conical appendage resembling a hood, and is 
but slightly differentiated from the body by a groove indicating 
the neck, 

The third stone image () is brown or black, of almost spheri- 
cal shape, and has no resemblance to a human form. It is 
placed to the right of the War-god idol, and is known as Spider: 
woman. Between the two images last mentioned is a cylindrical 
object (¢), called a tipons, wrapped with white cotton string, its 
diameter diminishing slightly from hase to apex. Numerous 
long feathers project from its. apex, and a "necklace" of many 
small sea-shells is tied about its Upper part. From the base of 
the fipent there was drawn across the ficor a line of meal, on 
which lay a string with an attached feather, representing a sym- 
bolic trail or pathway along which magic influences are supposed 
to pass. This object is the badge of the Warrior-chief, 

There are numerous other objects on the floor near the idol, 
one of the most characteristic of which is a framewarle (/) com- 
posed of slats of wood with the ends tied together in auch a 
manner that it can be extended or shortened; in the former cuse 
it has a zigzag form suggesting a shaft of lightning and giving 
the implement the name of “lightning framework.” In. public 
exercises 4 personator of the War-god commonly carries one of 
these objects which he extends and retracts by alternately sepa- 
tating the slats and drawing them together? : 

At the left of the image of Palwiahoya there 14 
ha isan wher pea ent Piralls! rows of feathers in cach aide of 
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arrows (a) tied by a string to which shells are attached; and 
to the right of the stone representing Spider-woman is a stick (4) 
with a stone tied in a bag at one end—a now obsolete implement 
of war, Near this ancient weapon there are several well-polished, 
light-brown stones (¢c) resembling the so-called feamahzas which 
are arranged about the sand-picture of the Antelope altar inthe 
Walpi Snake-dance. To these stones (which also are an ancient 
form of weapon) are tied strings with attached feathers. 

From the rafters above the row of objects on the floor form- 
ing the altar there hangs, horizontally, a rod to which are at- 
tached three vertical, semicircular hoops covered with raw cotton, 
symbolizing rain-clouds ; and a-number of strings of equal length 
are suspended from the rod, representing falling rain. A wooden 
cross (44), called fodpela, also hangs from the roof, 

An examination of the objects described reveals the absence 
of many of the symbols which characterize most Hopi altars. 
Thus, symbols of falling rain and of corn are subordinate or want- 
ing, but are replaced by implements of war: the Goddess of 
Growth is represented by the Spider-woman, grandmother of the 
twin War-gads. 

This is not the proper place to discuss ideas of magical powers 
which primitive man ascribes to natural objects, idols, or symbols ; 
but a belief in the mysterious powers, as well as in the correlative 
thought that by certain. acts these powers can be made to aid 
mankind, is universal. Among many qualities which impart 
magic power to objects may be mentioned fheir form, age, and 
association with events or other mysterious influences. The 
objects themselves may be animate or inanimate, generally the 
latter, and they appear in primitive religion in such forms as 
totems, charms, mascots, and the like. Every priest's power of 
Magic is augmented to the extent in which he can control the 
magic power of these objects or force them to aid him, The 
idols and old war implements are supposed to have certain magic 
power and are brought together as symbols of that power. 
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After assembling in the pueblo on the fifth day, cach 
warrior made a prayer-stick (ps) with a single shaft, about 
the length of his index finger, pointed at both ends and with 
an cagie-feather (/).and a packet of meal (n) tied midway of its 
length, so that, in all, fifty-nine of these objects were made, 
When all had finished making them, the chief swept the floor and 
placed in the middle of the room the flat stone which is used to 
close the niche in which the war images are tightly sealed when 
not in ceremonial use. Upon this stone he poured a little 
“medicine” from the bowl, to which he added saliva, and ground 
in the mixture some soft iron oxide which’ formed ’a red pigment 
called enfa. While Pautiwa, their chief, was thus occupied, the 
warriors smoked; and when he had finished, all prayed in 
sequence, after whith everyone approached the stone slab (ps) on. 
which the paint was ground, and, holding his prayer-stick in his 
left hand, painted it with the fingers of the right, at the same 
time singing a low, melodious Warsong. The painting finished, 
the participants. sprinkled a little glistening micaceous hematite 
over the shafts of their Prayer-sticks and Placed them in a 
basket before the ido} of the War-god. 

The chief next made four Prayer-sticks with double shafts, only 
two of which had facets on one of the component parts, but all 
were painted green and had feathers, herbs, and packets of corn 
tied to them. He likewise made a feathered string for the god 
Masaud,and offerings for other supernatural beings. At the 
close of the dance the Wattior prayer-sticks were deposited in 
various nools of shrines, in the rafters of the old houses, and 
elsewhere. 

On the night following the making 
sticks, ceremonies were held in the room of the War-god. These 
eee eee Shortly: Atter midnight “and. it:-wax- grated tices 
Bpersonstion of Masaué ‘appeared at. thet thane Mollie 


was unable to witness them on account of other observations in 
adjacent kivas. | 


of the warrior prayer- 
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The public War-dance occurred at sunrise on the following 
morning. Each participant carried a gun or other weapon which, 
in the progress of the dance, he fired into the air, The dance, 
which was accompanied by a drum, was a spirited one, 

There are resemblances between this War festival at Walpi and 
that at Zufi: and there exists a close similarity between the 
Kalektaka society of the Hopi and the Priesthood of the Bow of 
the latter tribe, The author has seen at Zufii wafrior prayer- 
sticks closely resembling those of the Aa/ektaha described above 
and practically identical with those from Rio Grande pueblos. 

The traditions of this War fraternity and those of the clan 
from which it was derived point to a former closer contact with 
the Zufi, thus indicating a source from which the Hopi War cele- 
bration possibly originated. Regarding the ancient homes of the 
Pakab dan, we know enough to justify the supposition that it 
was not far from a ruin, called Kintiel by the Navaho, twenty-five 
miles north of Navaho station on the Santa Fé Pacific railroad. 
It is wellenigh proven that this clan lived at Awatobi two centuries 
ago, but which of the numerous ruins east of the Hopi pueblos 
were inhabited by Fiataé clans, future research must decide. 
After the destruction of Awatobi, its survivors were carried to the 
foothills of the Middle Mesa, where they built a town which was 
later abandoned. From this pueblo the ancestors of the existing 
Pakab men and women at Walpi went to the East Mesa. In the 
light of this tradition the War-dance of Walpi may be regarded 
as a survival of an old Awatobi festival, which in turn was related 
to the ceremonies of the Priesthood of the Bow at Zuft. 


Tue War Festival at Haxo 


As shown in the preceding pages, the War festival at Walpi 
is quite distinct from that of the Winter Solstice ceremony, the 
Waraltar being placed and the accompanying secret rites being 
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performed in a special room used for that purpo: only, while the 
Walpi Winter Solstice altars are erected in kivas, At the neigh. 
boring pueblo of Hano the conditions are somewhat different, 
for at that village the War-tites form a part of the Solstice Festi: 
val, and the War-altars (of which there is one in cach of the two 
kivas) are placed in the same room as those used in the festival of 
the Winter Solstice. These Hano altars may be distinguished 
by the names of the rooms in which they are placed, i.e. the 
Tewe-kiva War-altar and the Aisombt-kiva War-altar. In both of 
these, as in that at Walpi, the War-god images occupy prominent 
positions. The former consist of eight stone figurines arranged in 
two parallel rows, those in one row representing gods of human 
form, those in the other gods of animal form, The idols in one 
row are called Piikoihoya (p, p), Faluiahoya ( ph), and Kokyar- 
mulg?s (#); each abject (af ) In the second row is called a “ pet” of 
the being before whose image it stands. All these idols occupy a 
rectangular field made of Prayer-meal, from which a line of the 
same material is drawn to the base of the ladder by which one 
enters the room. 

The War-idols of the Kisombi.kiva resemble those of the 
fewa-kiva and bear like names. they are placed on the raised 
fioor of the kiva, the Winter Solstice altar being in the same 
relative ceremonial region. Of these four idols the central and 
largest represents. Pawtothoya in front of which is the stone 
of the Spider.woman \Avkvan-witgtt), and at the left is the idol 
of Palufiahoya, <A bare, bird-shaped stone. which stands near the 
last-mentioned, is called Wikesro,’ an equivalent of a Bird-god 
ora Sky-god in Walpi mythology. These idols alsa stand ona 
rectangular feld of meal strewn on the northeastern portion of 
the floor, and from it a line of meal is drawn to the base of the 


ladder. 
“ comparative study of the Hano War-idols reveals a likeness 
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in shape and in name between them and the images used in cer- 
tain Rio Grande pueblos. This should be expected when it is 
considered that Hano is a Tanoan pueblo. These likenesses 
favor the belief that the form of the war cult which they il- 
lustrate was derived from New Mexico. 

The author witnessed no public war exhibition or dance of 
the Hano warriors, but it can hardly be doubted that in former 
times such occurred, and it may still be resurrected from time to 
time at the present day.’ 


Before passing to the consideration of other festivals having 
no relation to the one described, we may record an incident 
illustrating war customs which occurred at Oraibi in the spring of 
i891, when a squad of six soldiers and two civilians went to 
Oraibi to arrest certain Indians. The natives manifested hos- 
tility, and gathered on the housetops to offer resistance. ©mn 
account of their attitude and the insignificance of the military 
force, it was wisely decided by the officer in command to with- 
draw, but the soldiers returned a few weeks later with several 
troops of cavalry and some mountain howitzers. 

At this time the author was living at the East Mesa, and 
learned from Polaka, a Hano Indian who accompanied the party, 
of certain Oraibi personators who appeared on this occasion. 
The Indians, it seems, dressed three of their number to represent 
the three War-gods,— Wasaua, Keobpat-wigl, and Pittkotiheya. 
The first two, arrayed in prescribed costumes, appeared in the 
plaza, and one of them, by means of an aspergill, threw 
“charm” liquid on the soldiers. The last mentioned, or the 

"Whit, as w-role, ceremony ia [ess mutable than mythology, aral far tore oon- 
vervative than explanation of rites, both ritual and mythology slowly change with 
advancement im culture, A prominent element Is the mutation of ceremony lH Syn 
copation— the drmpping af rites at one stage of progress being deemed casential, 
The Hopl fertal calendar iv full of these modifications, which often change the whole 
aspect of the ritual, This ix apparent when we compare the same festival in different 
Hopi pochlcs where alight initial changes have grown Into radical differences. 11 18 
alu seen when we compare the present festivals with those of the same pueblo in the 
past. 
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Little Wargod, did not appear in public, and the author was 
informed that his arrival on the scene would have been a signal for 
the beginning of hostilities, which were happily averted. 

That part of this episode which is especially instructive te 
the ethnologist is the personation of the War-gods (two of which 
are symbolized by graven images on the War-altars above de- 
scribed) by men in carrying out the war customs which survived 
such a short time ago in the isolated pueblo of Oraibi. 


THe Lesser MAMZRAUTI 
INTRODUCTION 


From the War festival and its altars we tum te consider a 
subject of very different character and meaning—a festival called 
the Lesser Mamerauti, which has been added to the Hopi cere- 
monial calendar from the ill-fated pueblo of Awatobi, and which 
has never been described’ The great Hopi festivals, asa rule, 
are complemented by lesser ceremonies, go that the same society 
of priests usually has two annual Presentations of its -rites—one 
elaborated, the other abbreviated — about six months apart. 
The smaller festivals sometimes occur twice a year, also indi- 
cating the division of the calendar into two parts? The lesser 
mysteries of the Snake and Flute Priests have already been de- 
stribed by the author, who has witnessed also those of the 
Lalakontt and Mamesrauti, The former is simply a meeting of 
chiefs, the latter has an altar and » public dance differing some- 
what [rom the greater ceremony. | 

The lesser Mamsrauti witnessed in 1900 lasted five days, be- 
ginning with the asembly on March rth and closing on March 
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15th. The two important aspects of the festival here con- 
sidered are the altar and the public dance, the latter called 
Palahiktikib: on account of the appearance of certain personages 
called Patatit-tips and PalaAifée-mana — cultus hero and heroine of 
the society, The altar is a part of the main altar erected at the 
greater Afamarauti in October; the public dance has simply the 
cultus heroes, which are inconspicuous in the autumnal festival, 
The greater part of the assembly day was occupied by the instal. 
lation of the altar objects (wine) in the Nacabtiva by Saha and 
Saliko, the two chieftainesses. Nothing of great importance 
took place on the following three days, but the chiefs remained 
in the kiva, and at intervals members of the society came to sing, 
smoke, and recite prayers, Each evening there were chorus 
songs which lasted far into the night, and earlier or later all the 
women tied stringed feathers to the altar objects. 


THE LESSER MAMZRAUT! ALTAR 


The altar of the lesser Afamoranti (plate xxv) is practically 
that portion of the greater altar of the society arranged in Oc- 
tober on the floor before the reredos. A centrally placed object, 
called “mother,” consists of a wooden stick, the end of which is 
cut in the form of a disk to represent the head, the eyes and 
mouth being indicated by painted dots. The main portion of 
this stick is somewhat smaller in diameter than the head, and 
about it winds a screw-like elevation which has given the name 
“twister to the fetish." 

On each side of the “mother,” of “twister,” is a flat stick, 
also ferruled, called the “father,” while two additional wooden 
slats, bearing symbols of rain-clouds, stand one at the side of 
each “ father": and on one side of each of these are two zigzag 
"Phin term corresponite to “+ enema,” ox that phase of magic power so well defined 
ley Hewitt, but, anlike it, le sed lath objectively and subjectively, 

"In medicinal practices this twister le used to core Ince of bodily muscular con« 


tortions. Like so many other altar objects, it-was formerly mute of atone ; one of 
List was found by MrT, V. Ream at Awatohi, 
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sticks representing lightning. Black rods varying in length, called 
“children,” form the ends of this row of objects, but at the 
extreme right there is a flattened stick used as a standard and 





placed at the kiva hatchway during the day, The pra: er-sticks 
are sometimes put in the ridge of sand before the symbols of 
children.’ 


The two conical objects forming part of the altar parapherna- 
lia are called tiponis, and belong to the two chief priestesses, 
Saliko and Saha, There are likewise two bundles of black sticks - 
décorated with many feathers, resembling Roman fasces." Other 
objects on the floor are a rattle consisting of a curved stick 
to the end of which are attached conus shells, two feathered 
implements used in sprinkling the altar. two bone whistles, a 
tray of sacred meal, and a stick with a bunch of hawk-feathers 


tied at one end. 


PUBLIC DANCE OF THE LESSER MAMIRAGTI 


The public dance began at sunrise and was continued at inter 
vals throughout the day, closing with a feast. The female actors, 
called Palattbo-manas,” in the first performance of the day were 
personated by the two chieftainesses, followed at intervals (which 
were occupied in dressing) by other members of the society. 
In the late afternoon performances, during which most of the 
author's notes were made, four girls, accompanied by a man per- 
sonating Salahik-tiys, appeared. The dancers were accompanied 
by a chorus, one of whom beat a drum. (See plate xxv) 

' There is no , eC) ra ae 
een ras a eh a Mere a Wa hi 
Ms Voth in the Fick elu bien Musenm ; in other details the two difier widely. 
» Ther bundles in some oe ea Semel ) 
urges wv ey end arent Sir 
of this personage, the sticks being offerings tied about them. -_t | 
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MARAU-MANA OR PALAHIEO-MANA 


The most striking object in the apparel of Palahifosmana isa 
wooden head-dress of horseshoe shape, with radiating appendages 
also of wood, fitting over the crown of the head where it rests on 
an anmilet made of cormm-husks. Its interior and posterior sur- 
faces are flat and painted with concentric bands of different 
colors, yellow, red, and green predominating. A symbolic ear of 
corn, made of wood, to each end of which is attached a fragment 
of sheepskin with the wool died red, hangs over the forehead. 

The radiating slats which arise from the horseshoe body of 
the headdress vary somewhat in size, consisting of a medial (the 
largest of all) and seven lateral on each side. All of these have 
terraced tips, décorated with feathers; one of the tips on each 
side has curved, anchorlike appendages representing the coiffure 
peculiar ta Hopi maidens and symbolizing squash-blossoms or 
the fructifying power of nature. The markings on the radiat- 
ing slats are practically the same on both sides. Perhaps the 
most problematical objects worn by these girls are small pedun- 
culated wooden cups, of various colors, placed in the corn-husk 
annulet which supports the horseshoe head-dress. Practically 
the same objects are found in the Flute-altars of several Hopi 
pueblos, From a bunch of feathers attached to the back of the 
head there projects, higher than the rest, one or more cagle 
tail-feathers. 

The face, arms, hands, legs, and feet of the Pala/sso-manas are 
colored yellow, and there are red triangular markings on the 
cheeks. Their long hair hangs loosely down their backs. 

For garments the girls wear ceremonial kilts, white embroid. 
ered blankets, anklets,.a great profusion of silver and shell neck- 
laces, square mosaic ear-pendants, and a great white cotton 
girdle. They carry two feathers in each hand, 

The identity of Palakifomana and Calako-mana, is: so close 
that the author is led to regard them as practically the same 
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personage’; and the ears of com over their foreheads betray 
their identity also with the Corn-maid who reappears elsewh te 
in the Hopi ritual under other names, Thus a comparison with 
the cultus heroine called the Flute-maid shows the same facial 
markings and similarities in other symbols, which tend to sup- 
port the hypothesis, elsewhere expressed, that these cultus hero- 
ines of two different clans are identical and must have been 
brought by related clans to the Hopi from the same part of 
Arizona. The. traditions tell us that Caitemana was inthe 
duced by a clan which once lived on Little Colorado river, south 
of Tusayan; the logical conclusion, therefore, is that her equiva- 
lent, the Flute-maid, had the same origin, and that the Hopi 
Flute clans came from the same region.” 

The tradition of the Mamzrauti preserved by the chief, Salako, 
declares that their idols (among which is the-statuctte of Maran- 
mana, practically representing the same being which the /da- 
fiko-mana personates) were obtained from Awatobi, having been 
brought to Walpi by a woman whose life was spared at the time 
of the massacre, It was not discovered by the author’ to which 
clan this woman belonged, nor whether her ancestors lived in the 
pueblos on the Little Colorado, but the probabilities, drawn from 
the similarities between the Calaks.mana and Palahiko-mana, indi- 
cate that her ancestors lived in that region, and these support 
other evidences that some of the Awatobi people came from the 
same locality, There is another important fact which supports 
the conclusion, derived from a study of Calako.mana, or her 
equivalent, Palahkito.mana, and the Flute-maid, that the Flute. 


clans, of which the latter person is the cultus heroine, came from 





The lower Maanarinneti OF AEA ee may, from thio reseinhlance. be called 
the Hopl Caitde, but it has no resemblance, ave it name, to the Zufl Shaiako, alsa 
somelimes performed! at Sichwmey. | | 


' The Javhones nerve, cultwe Letinlte wornhinert in the fextival called Lutaboae, 
fs also the ame tanif with anothwe Name. “Tradition declares (hat her cull wad brought 
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the same section as the clans which brought-the former; in other 
words, that the Flute clans came to the Hopi country from the 
same region of Arizona as the Rain-cloud clans which brought 
the Palalthoawaena cult, 

The distinetive fraternity of the Rain-cloud clans now existing 
in Walpi is called Awakwantd. The members of this society 
wear head-dresses with single horns called coteérausiwa, and carry 
in their hands wooden imitations of the Plumed Serpent. Ina 
Way we may say that they personate ancestors with symbolic 
likenesses to a Sky-god asa Great Serpent. In other words, the 
Serpent-Sky-god is the cultus hero of the Awatwanta, 

Turning now to the cult of the Flute clans, we find the same 
Serpent-Sky-god, with some variation, a prominent feature in their 
worship’ as shown in the name and the symbolism of the main 
idol of the Oraibi Flute altar. Dissecting the symbolism of this 
idol, it is found that it has a single horn on the head, which may 
be homologous with the horn of Fadliiiiton, the Plumed Serpent. 
Like all Sky-gods it has bird affinities, indicated by the wings, 
while the zigzag lines on the legs represent lightning, which ts 
also a Great Serpent symbol. Combining these objective features 
we find that the idol of the Oraibi Flute altar represents a Bird- 
Snake-god, and etymology teaches that its name indicates a Sky- 
god." 

MARAU-TIYO OR PALAMIK-TIYO 


The male personator who accompanies the female has his 
body painted with bright pigments and wears a ceremonial kilt, a 
great embroidered sash, and a cotton girdle, The symbol which 
more than all elee determines his identity isa painted cloth or 

'The idol fa called Combinentedt, the Plumed Serpent; (ft is symbolieed by 
tigzag markings on. the legs. oe 

"Some of the Hopi say tha: Cofodinetoul is their equivalent of the Cod of the 
White man. A supernateral being with the same objective eymbctlem reappears again 
and agin in Mexican and Central American mythologies, where it. is sometimes called 
“Creator,” 
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buckskin stretched over a wooden framework and worn on the 
back. This object, which the author has elsewhere called’ a 
“ moisture tablet,” may be a Sun or a Sky-god symbol, and is: 
worn by the Avertwantd, a priesthood in the New-fire festival, 
and by one of the Flute priests in their dance, The evidence 
afforded by the legends that Waraw-féyo, the Flute-youth, and 
the Awatwantd lived in the same locality before going to Walpi, 
is therefore augmented, | 

The author is not aware that the Zufi have any personation 
comparable with /a/a/ufo-mana, but certain traditions of both the 
Zufiand the Hopi indicate the same or nearly the same place 
near St Johns, Arizona, as the home of the Cafaéo cultua. This 
place the Hopi call Winima, and it is possible that it was formerly 
an inhabited pucbio from which some clans went to Zufii and 
others to the Hopi country. Both have preserved the same 
name, Ca/ake, or Shalako, in their respective modern homes, but 
the Zufiis have retained the festival in its more original form.’ 
The Hopi Cafako-mana is the best-preserved personage surviving. 
in it. 

Wintex Sun Praver-srice Makin 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most venerated societies of priests in both Walpi 
and Flano is called the Sun priesthood, which has a summer and 
a winter meeting in both pueblos, The summer meeting has 
been elsewhere described. The author attended the winter 
meeting of the Walpi Sun-priests for the first time on December 
17, 1899, and here records what then occurred in order 0 fill 
a few gaps in our knowledge of this ceremony, 

The general character of the ceremony of the Sun-priests, its 
duration, and the place in which the eclebrants assemble,-are the 
same in both summer and winter observances: but in the summer 
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performance the offerings to the sun are deposited in a shrine 
called the “ cast sun-house,” representing the summer solstice, while 
those of the winter ceremony are deposited in a shrine west of the 
pueblo, representing the “ winter sun-house ” or winter solstice, 
In both instances the offerings are practically identical in form 
and significance. 

The participants were Kwatcakwa (chief), Supela, Tcibi, 
Anawita, Sakwistiwa, Teasra, and Tcoshoniwd, all members of 
the Pathi or Rain-cloud clan. This meeting occurred in the 
room near the AMfod-diva, in the lowest story of the ancestral /attt 
building. This chamber, which is without windows and. doors, 
being entered from the roof, is set apart for this meeting like the 
old Paked house when the warriors gather for the Momrctta. In 
a way we may liken these rooms to Kivas, but in their us¢ as cere- 
monial chambers they probably antedated the latter. In early 
times, while seeret rites were still limited to the clan, such rooms 
were amply sufficient for all purposes: but when the sacerdotal 
fraternity composed of many clans was formed, these clan kivas 
were not large enough to accommodate the members, conac- 
quently large rooms were constructed ‘These special rooms are 
the society kivas, which in Walpi and other Hopi pucblos are 
necessarily so placed and constructed as to be separated from the 
clan dwelling by reason of the size and composite nature of the 
societies which gather in them. 

In most of the Arizona ruins thus far opened, no society kivas 
have yet been found, probably because clan kivas or rooms 
owned by different clans were ample for the clan festivals. In 
early times there were probably no society kivas, because no 
large priesthoods existed, and it was only after the pueblos. be- 
came large and composite that these rooms wert built, The 
Flute society, the Sun-priests, and the Warriors of Walpi still hold 
secret rites in what may be called clan kivas orclan rooms, while the 
ceremonies of the other societies are conducted in society kivas. 

The secret rites of the Sun-prigsts last but a single day; they 
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consist mainly of the manufacture of prayer-bearers or prayer. 
sticks, of ceremonial smoking, songs, and verbal prayers. The 
following kinds of prayer-bearers were made: 1, Thirteen prayer 

sticks, called sun prdos > 2, One artificial eagle egg: 3, Two clay 
images of quadrupeds; 4, Two warrior prayer-sticks; 5, One 
prayer object in the form of an car of corn. The manufacture of 
these objects occupies the whole morning, and when finished they 
are arranged in order in a basket-tray placed in a corner of the 
room, the pointed ends being toward its center, A few words 
regarding these prayer-offerings may be instructive. | 

The sun prayer-sticks, which are the most numerous, differ 
from each other in but one essential feature. All are double, or 
made of two sticks tied together: but while some of these have 
terminal facets cut on one or both, others are without them. 
Seven prayer-sticks have two facets with painted dots to repre- 
sent eyes and mouth; six have a facet on one stick only, and one 
has no facet on either of the two sticks. The faceted wand on @ 
double prayer-stick is ordinarily called the female, 
the male, The bodies of the stick are painted 

yellow, and the facial dots black, Ajj 
and are of the length of the middle finger. 

The two shafts are bound together by a cotton string in which 
is inserted a corn-husk packet of meal; from this extends a string, 
to the end of which a feather ig attached, The binding string 
also helds in place a turkey-feather and two herbs — appendages 
which are not characteristic of the ain patos, but occur itv several 
other kinds of prayer.emblems, Inserted between the cotton 
string and the shafts of the Prayer-sticks isa small twig, crooked 


at one end, from which hangs a feather, while another string con- 
nects it with the shaft. This crook is peculiar to the prayer-stick 
of the Sun-priests and is believed by the author to be a diminu. 
tive representation of an implement akin toa throwing-stick,’ the 


ness in his article am “The Arrow,” 
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object of which is to increase the velocity of a shaft thrown into 
the air. Its prototype is repeatedly used in Hopi rites, and it 
occurs among Hopi ceremonial paraphernalia always apparently 
with the same or nearly the same meaning. One of the most in- 
structive prayer objects made by the Sun-priests is oval in form, 
painted white, and with a string about its lesser circumference to 
which a feather ia attached, “Thus object represents an eagle's 
erg and is placed ina cairn, called ‘the Eagle-shrine, as a prayer 
for the increase of eagles. There were also two rude clay imita- 
tions of quadrupeds— sheep or other animals At the close of 
the fites they were placed in sheep corrals and elsewhere tor the 
increase of the flocks, 

The warrior prayer-stick is the same as that made in the War 
festivals, and is probably an offering to the War-gods to protect 
the farms. 

An object representing an car af corn well ilhistrates the Hapl 
mode of prayer by signatures. It is made of wood, elongated in 
form, with a cornm-husk packet to which a feather is: tied. One 
pole is marked with parallel lines, and the surface is divided into 
small, biack, rectangular figures, each with a central dot, repre- 
senting. seeds. This object ts a prayer symbol for corn, 


SONGS ANT) PRAYERS 
The songs that are sung and the prayers that are uttered overt 
the objects are supposed to impart to them the magic power of 
the priests; for when a Hopi breathes on sacred meal ard 
sprinkles his idals with it, or, for instance, throws it toward the 
sun, he expresses his wish and makes the meal a bearer of his 
magic power. The meal thus becomes 4 prayer-bearer, its effi. 
cacy being enhanced by objective symbols or gions; hence a pac ket 
of meal tied to an artificial ear of com becomes more efficacious 
than meal alone. 
The consecration of the prayer objects, by which is meant 
the imparting to them. of the magic or wish of their maker, is 
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accomplished by songs, prayers, and ceremonial stoking, cach 
mode of transfer being supposed to vivify the objective symbols 
and to endow them with the magic power of the priests. 

From the flat basket containing the above prayer objects, 
placed on a pile of sand in a corner of the room, there is drawn 
across the floor to the ladder a trail of meal and corn-pollen. 
This line is a symbolic road along which the power of the prayer 
embicems is supposed to pass, Just in front of this basket, on the 
meal line, is placed the stone fetish of a frog, over which is 
stretched a cotton string with an attached feather. The frog is 
the only object, besides the prayer emblems, used by the Sun- 
priests,’ and is highly reverenced by them as efficacious in bringing 
rain, After this simple arrangement of basket, symboli¢ trail, 
and frog fetish, the Sun-priests approach the simple altar and 
begin their ceremonial smoke, songs, and verbal prayers, 

Smoking, singing, and praying impart: to the prayer-bearers 
the will of the worshipers, In the first method the pipe was 
lighted by Tctibi, the Pipe-chief, who passed it to Kawatcakwa, 
addressing him as his father and receiving in reply the correspond- 
ing term of relationship. The chief then puffed smoke on the 
objects and toward the four solstitial points" The other men 
smoked in sequence from the SMe pipe, receiving it with an ex- 
change of terms of relationship. These have been sa often mer 
tioned in the author's Writings that they need mot be repeated 
here, 

Verbal prayers follow the smoke prayer. Each man, pre- 
ceded by the chief, took a handful of meal, breathed lis prayer on 
it, and sprinkled the Prayer-objects in the basket-tray. Song 
prayers follow. those verbally delivered: but the intent is the 
same, only the manner of directing the power being changed. 


' Note the association Of a frog fetish with Sop cerenronten, 

‘ The emoce carries the prayer from the chief: it lianalers the ehh of the umoker 
to the object | moreover, it isa cloud and i symbolically efichedin in brbngtoge thal. 
which clouds produve — rifn. aa ata 
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After the songs, in reverse order, come verbal prayers and smok- 
ing, the rites closing by the chief passing from priest to priest and 
daubing the check of each with meal. 

Directly following the event last mentioned occurs a purifica- 
tion rite which, in simple or elaborate form, takes place in most 
Hopi ceremonies, It is regarded by the priests as necessary’ to 
avert harm from the individual, but its meaning is possibly better 
expressed by regarding it as a protection from evil magic, The 
object used in this rite fs ashes, the product of fire, the power of 
which is always regarded as potent and mysterious. Supela 
pusses to cach person a handful of ashes, and then, standing in 
the middle of the room, sprinkles a little of the same substance 
along the mid-rib of afeather.. Each priest holds a pinch ol ashes 
in his closed hand as Supela ings a low song and beats time with 
the feather to which he imparts a quivering movement. He then 
walks around the room, drawing the feather across the feet of one 
priest after another, who in turm makes passes over his head in a 
horizontal circuit and throws the pinch of ashes toward the hatch- 
way. Supela again passes around the room, touching with the 
feather the knees; foins, chest, and head of each priest, who in 
turn makes circular passes over his head with his left. hand, and 
throws a pinch of ashes toward the entrance te the room. Supela 
takes new pinches of ashes for each circuit, and the ashes each 
priest has after the final circuit is thrown toward the hatchway. 
Immediately after this purification rite, wives and sisters of the 
assembled priests appear at the entrance to the roont and pass 
food to those below. Each woman brings with the food a band. 
ful of prayer-meal, which is given to Supela, who sprinkles it of 
the prayer-emblems: _A feast closes the celebration, as i4 univers- 
ally the case in Hopi festivals | 

The simple ceremony herein described is repeated twice 
annually, once near the summer and again at the winter solstice, 
It is an instructive example of sun worship, and as such there are 
oneor two related facts which may be emphasized. All the Sun- 
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priests are members of a group af clans which in ancient times: 
lived in a land called Palatkwabi, The route of migration of 
these clans is so well known that there is no doubt of their 
southern affiliation, and it may justly be concluded that the 
cultus here described came from a-southern country. | 

The introduction of the fetish of a frog is significant, and is 
the only instance known to the author in which an image of this. 
creature is used at Walpi, although pictures of the frog are con- 
stantly found on altars and ceremonial paraphernalia, It is re- 
garded by the author as the symbol of the Sky-god or of the 
Rain-god, so that we may interpret it as connected with sun 
worship, so far as that which it symbolized is concerned. 

This seems an appropriate place to refer to the frog images 
madé of shells encrusted with turquoise, a few specimens of 
which have been found in ruins of the Southwest.) Although 
these mosaics may have been worn on the breast in ceremonial 
personations, it is hardly probable that they were put to purely 
secular uses, and they therefore may have been used by the 


ancient people of Arizona in somewhat the same way as the frog 
idol above described. a) 


THe Burrato-pagce (Mucatasri) 
INTRODUCTION 


There is no evidence known to the author that the bison, or 
American buffalo, ranged in historic times as far west as the arid 
region of Arizona in which the Hopi pueblay are Tow -situated, 
but there is abundant proof that the ancestors of some of these 
Indians knew this ruminant, and obtained its hide in trade for 
the manufacture ot Various articles of apparel or ceremony. It 
would appear improbable that a people with such a limited per- 


sonal knowledge of the animal as the Hopi must have had, could 
have developed a bison cult: but the fact that the Hopi are 
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a composite people, partly consisting of descendants of those who 
once lived near where these animals were hunted, gives more 
probability to the existence of such a cult among them. 

The clans of Tiwa, Tano, and Tewa extraction which joined 
the Hopi at the close of the seventeenth and in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, no doubt had a form of the buffale cult 
which had been practised in their New Mexican settlements. 
The valley of the Pecos, within the memory of many living 
Pueblo Indians, contained herds of buffalo, and men of these 
three pueblo groups are known to have hunted the animal in that 
region. The Buffalo.dance, no doubt, had a prominent place in 
their ceremonials and was carried with them when they moved 
westward to the Hopi country. This explains the fact that we 
still find a survival of this dance at Hano, the Tewa pueblo on 
the East Mesa. 

It was the good fortune of the author to witness the Huffalo- 
dance at Walpi it) March, 1900, and as this performance among 
the Hopi has never been described, a few notes on this. little- 
known ceremony will be presented." It is said by all the Hopi, 
and by the few white men who witnessed it years ago, that the 
Buffalo-dance is on the decline, the presentations given in late 
years Jacking. the elaborate character of earlier performances. 
This is ample reason why that which now survives should be 
recorded before it completely disappears. 

The. Buffalo-dance is not accompanied by secret rites, and 
lasts but a'single day, The two principal personators, known a5 
the Buffaio-youth and the Buffalo-maid, dance at intervals during 
the day, while a chorus of singers. one of whom beats a wooden 


I Percnationy of the Lison by tasked men in kivas or in secular performances 


are mentioned in ihe author's account of the thentrica! Uramatization at Waipi in the 
Procevdings of the Washington A cadesy of Sefemers, vol. 1 From. what the anther 
has Lesined of the Sun-dance of the '? Pliina Indians,” through those who have obs 
served it, he i inclined in regard Ht aa primarily 9 ceremony the object.of which was 
to lticresse the buffalo herds, with initiation features, Among the Hopi it ts merely 
a survival, the action having outlived np bve reality. 
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drum, furnish the necessary accompaniment, In former ‘imes, 
especially at Hano, where this dance was celebrated with|con: 
siderably more fervor and ceremonial detail than at present, the 
advent of the personators was dramatized ina more realistic way. 
The Buffalo-youth and the Buffalomaid donned their costumes 
far out in the plain, and the people went down the trails to meet 
and to escort them to the pueblo, There were also accompany- 
ing secret rites, but of late these have been abandoned. 


BUFFALUHMAITIE ANTI -VOLTIE: 


Two young men and two girls participated in the Buffalo- 
dance witnessed at Walpi in tgo0, They dressed in the kivas 
and did not leave the mesa. Their apparel and symbolism were 
as follows; the distinctive facial markings of the maids were two 
parallel lines on each cheek: tach wore a sun-shield on her back * 
and carried a notched tick, called a “ sun-ladder,” in her hand. 
Ceremonial blankets completed their costume. 

The youths wore wigs of sheepskin (formerly these were of 
buffalo skin), stained black. the pelts hanging down their backs.. 
These wigs had artificial butlalahorns, and embroidered bands 
extended across their foreheads. Each carried a zigzag stick, 
representing lightning, in his hands, Ceremonial kilts and sashes 
completed the costume of the youths, 

The dance had a lively movement as compared with the 
solemn, rhythmic step of the Hopi £afeinas, that of the male per- 
SOnAtOr suggesting the movement of the buffalo, The Buffalo- 
youth pranced about the Buitalo-maid. now and then running the 
length of the plaza and pretending to spear the earth with his 
notched or zigzag stick. This action Possibly symbolized the 
fertilization of the earth: indeed, one is tempted to suppose that 
it was once a signature prayer to make the earth yield buffaloes, 
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but if-this were actually the case, the Hopi have lost all know- 
ledge of its primal significance. The movements of the Buffalo- 
maids were confined to a slow tuming of the body, raising on 
tiptoe and swaying back and forth. Each maid held in each 
hand, extended before her, a notched stick called a“ sundadder,” 
elsewhere described.’ 


Toy Cmioren’s Dance 


The tendency of children to imitate their elders is universal, 
and to show that Hopi children are no exception, a few lines will 
be devoted to a juvenile Aafcina dance witnessed by the authar 
at Walpi on January 16th, 1900. This dance is called Waarkewt- 
neme, or “ Go-throwing dance," because at tts close one of the 
boys who patticipates throws pifion-nuts to the assembled spec- 
tators, About fifteen boys and girls, none more than fifteen 
years of age, took part, cach dressed ina ceremonial kilt and 
a blanket; their bodies were painted, and feathers were tied in 
their hair: No masks were worn, and the boys and girls were 
dressed by their elders in one of the kivas. Each of the littie 
performers carried a rattle, and they danced and sang as do their 
elders in the regular ceremonies. Some of the children were 50 
small that they were carried into the kivas in the arms of their 
fathers to prevent them from slipping or falling from the ladders. 

At the close of the dance the children threw to the spectators 
small packets of corn-mush (somepiki) and pifion-nuts, A chorts 
of spectators, mostly adults, sang 3s the children danced, and 
one of their number beat a drum. This dance is fot a sacred 
one, but a éecular Imitation encouraged by the parents a5 child's 
play. One or more of the participants may have had a know- 
ledpe of the fact that real Aafcimas are simply representations 
of gods, but the majority believed, as do all Hopi children before 
the ceremonial flogging by which they are initiated, that the 


1 American dathrepolegist, Apel, 1899. 
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masked beings which from time to time perform in the public 
plazas are as truly realities as is “Santa Claus” to some of our 
own children, 

Conciusion 


While this brief notice ‘of the children’s dance closes this 
article, it by no means exhausts the subject of Hopi minor festi- 
vals. It only leads us to the threshold of secular festivals and 
customs, to consider which would unduly enlarge the present 
paper. Nothing has been recorded of a pretty little custom at 
the time of wood-gathering, when the men, laden with firewood, 
return to the pueblos and are met by the girls of the village; 
nor of the rabbit-hunts and their attendant festivities, The 
planting and "harvest home” festivals still await description, as 
do the salt gathering, the clearing out of the springs, the games 
in the plaza when one pueblo plays against another, or in the 
kivas when women contest with the men, as in the cup game, 
ewotukwi, Then there are the strictly family festivals, such as 
child “christening,” when the baby is dedicated to the sun,’ 
puberty and marriage festivities, and Mortuary rites which differ 
in the several villapes, « Thy house-building “bees” by the clan 
should not be overlooked, and the 
worth consideration in a 
festivals. 

The subject has matiy ramifications, to follow which would 
introduce numerous widely different customs, among which are 
the harvest exercises on the farms, when maize js roasted in great 
pits; rites in the kivas at the time of epidemics for the purpose of 
averting sickness; and ceremonies about the body of a Hopi 
killed by lightning. All of these and many others have changed 
more or less in the ten Years since the author beran his wtuirios 
of these interesting people. Hopi aboriginal life is fast fading 


into the past and the time for gathering ethnological data is 
limited. or 
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The author, in closing, would suggest that a record of the 
variations of the same Hopi festival in different pueblos is. imi- 
portant. The more detailed the descriptions are made, the 
ereater the differences of the same ceremony are found to be. 
These variations are due in part to syncopation, in a much 
greater degree to modification and addition, but most of all to 
diversity in the ¢lan organization and clan predominance in the 
priesthoods or among the participants. A great festival is a 
mosaic added to by incoming clans or abbreviated by the death 
of others, It is continually changing as the sociology of the 
pueblo changes, and possibly a knowledge of these variations 
may be of value in tracing the evolution of the ritual. 

While the great Hopi festivals in the different pueblos differ 
in the form, number, and detail of their altars, in the number 
and intent of their personators, and in many other particulars, 
they have certain elements in common. The author believes 
these local modifications, like the composition of the pueblos 
themselves, are comparatively modern. The population of each 
pueblo is formed of clans united in different proportions; each 
great festival is a similar union of rites in which those of one ar 
another clan predominate. Some of these rites cat) be definitely 
assigned to the clan which brought them, others cannot. In the 
former case, alded by tradition, we can trace the rites to certain 
pueblos, now in ruins, where the clans once lived, but only m 
a limited way, for the trail becomes obscure a few hundred miles 
from the present Hopi villages. 
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Archizilegical History of Okie, The Mound Builiters and Later Lutians. 
By Graaxo Fowsr. Columbus, Ohio, Published by the ino 
State Archwological and Historical Society, 1902, 8°, xvi, 760 pp, 
ils. 


The Ohio valley, particularly that part of it lying within the state of 
Ohio, has been the subject of many books, articles, and reporta; bat no 
work Up to the present is so comprehensive as that written by Mr 
Gerard Fowke and now issued by the Ohio State Archwological and 
Historical Society, ? 

[nall of his writings Mr Fowke has displayed more or less apgressive- 
hess toward others who have been engaged in the same field of re- 
starch, and his vigorous denunciation of all theores-or observations in 
which he himself does pat concur may be admired eve by those who 
do not agree with him. Early writers conveyed the impression that a 
high degree of culture prevailed in ancient times throughout the mount 
region; but in this they were manifest) y wrong, as has been shown by 
the results of recent explorations bv trained students. Naturally, when 
ruch 4 reaction occurs, particularly in a science so new ae American 
archeology, the tendency ia to go to the other extreme, Mr Fowke is 
not only a student of American archeology, but.a practical field-worker, 
and when he confines himself ta his held observations, he does not take 
the view that the earthworks of the Ohio valley were built after the dis- 
covery of America. Tt is trie he does not assert that the Ohio mounds | 
are very ancient, but he is explicit in stating that no European objects 
have been found tn them, His conclasions (pp. 4fg—g7) are arbitrary, 
to say the least, for in presenting them he disregards the testimeny of 
the Hopewell, Ttrmer, Mound City, Liberty, and other '" high culture hoa 
eet. ha 

Those who have close] 


y sindied Obio arclicalogy may not clearly 
understand the stutements | 


made on page 471°: 

| Any statement, drawing, or description of remains which attempts 
ta show that the Ohio Mound Builders Were ad tace essentially different 
She or of a hi Me pret than all other native tribes of the United 
tates, OF even af the Ohio valley. is: a ne EL tee 
far wtitccvcced: @valtey. 18 not justified by any evidence: so 


bts 


a f° - 00 


- “And the contrary assertion that they were the ancestors of any 
tribes living north of the Obio river, of mt historical or traditional 
knowledge has heen handed down to us, is equally without proof. 
“We ag td do not know who they were. — 
* But we have abundant reasan for asserting that in no parccular 
were they superior to, ori advance: off many of the known Indian 
inibes,” ene 


These broad. aasertions are deliberately made. In the first he uses 
the word “race,” and in the second “tribe,” He evidently recites a 
favorite expression ased by early writers when he employs the former 
term, for wo recent student of the subject believes that the Mound- 
builders were ® separate race of people. Racial and tribal differences - 
need bo comment here. As tothe first sentence we will all agree; but 
as Mr Fowke wees the terms “tribe” and “race™ interchangeally 
throughout his treatise, he thay mean “no tribe essentially different," 
cte., in which case 1 would take positive grounds against his assertion. 
The local culture of the lower Scioto was not only higher than it was 
cleewhere' in the state, but it was more highly developed than any- 
where else in the United States, save one locality: Why should the 
field. testimony be cast aside? “The second sentence is substantiated 
hy field explorations; but in the last we may take exceptions to his 
claim that “in no particular were they superior to,” ote The Pueblo 
peoples may show a higher culture grade; other tribes of the United 
States did not, for, if they did, why did they not construct enclosures 
and forts and other remains comparable with those of Ohio? Had Mr 
Fowke been present during the Hapewell explorations and observed 
the conditions under which so many strange objects made of foreign 
substances were found, his fairness when considering ficld testimony 
alone would have Jed him to form a different conclusion, But the author 
unfortunately casts aside all evidence which he cannot personally sce and 
handle, 1 do not ey that a personal inspection would have resulted 
in his entire conversion, but 1 do maintain that he could not see those 
deposits and interments, and. then express the belief that the people 
who made. them were no higher in culture than the Diggers, the 


Miamis, or the Sioux, In his lectures and publications, Professor 
Putnam, our most competent observer on Ohio, takes the ground that 
than the tribes 


the lower Scioto was occupied by @ tribe ranking higher 
of the surrounding region, 
Eighty or ninety pages of M 
ishing theories that were published many years ago. 
early observers ate quoted at the present time, and many of them are 
practically forgotten; therefore it is difficalt to see why the author 
AM, ANTE. B. ha 8) 


r Fowke's hook are devoted to demol- 
Very few af these 
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should have resurrected their fallucies and have held them ap to ridi- 
cule and contempt. Along with the obsolete authors he condetnns 
real authorities. Few investigators escape ctiticism, Archeologists 
and historians will be interested in the book, and in order to read both 
sides they may consult the early writers, but laymen would not have 
thought or known of these old and exploded theories had they not been 
given the space, which would have been devoted to better purpose had 
the author quoted more extendedly from the reports of guch held- 
workers 25 Putnam, Holmes, Metz, Mills, and himself, | 
Mr W, C. Mills’ important investigations of the last few years are 
almost entirely omitted: Squier and Davis’ book is more frequently 
quoted than any other, and yet Mr Fowke speaks disparagingly of the 
observations of these. pioneers in American archeology, “They made 
mistakes, and many of their measurements are imperfect, but other at 
their observations and stirveys are not only accurate, but they have not 
been approached in point of excellence by any recent work. In the 
matter of illustrations, Mr Fowke's plans and drawings of various 
works in Ohio are not to be compared with the splendid maps and 
plans given us by Squier and Davis more than half « century ago. 
Indeed, it ts tinfortunate that the: author hae marred his otherwise gen- 
erally excellent work by such small, inadequate, and poor illtstrations. 
In many places Squier and Davis are cited becwse their measurements 
are not in accord with those of the author, who ignores the fact that the 
diameter of an embankment or of a mound may have been changed 
from three to thirty feet through continuous culivanon, The Hope- 
well exploration, for example, showed that the Effigy mound was origi- 
nally much higher and narrower than even in Atwater’s time ; today it 
is nearly one-half larger and broader than it was found to be in 189r. 
Applying to this Mr Fowke's method of reasoning, the earthwork 
could never have had the dimensions assigned to it hy eurly observers. 
The chapter on Fling Ridge gives an exhaustive account of that 
famous site, The pages devoted to the manufacture of implements and 
to the finished products are also, with the exception of a few remarks 
on ceremonial stimes, above criticism. In euch descriptions and in 
Reid work the author is seen at his best, and the critical student would 
be unjust did he not accord due praise in these directions, {t is only 
in. Mr Fowke’s attitude toward others, in which there is manifest 4ach 
a spirit of intolerance, that he ix open to severe criticism. 
In his conchisions (p. 470) the author cautiously suggests that there 
were several different tribes in Ohio, and that the puto anftishe nds 
stoné heaps point to a third race [tribe #}, perhaps nomadic.” In these 








remarks he vittually admits the presence of different tribes, a fact 
which, I had thought, had been established by explorations conducted 
from 1887 to 1896,’ Ie is guggested that future excavations may estab- 
lish a fourth tribe, i. e., the people who buried in gravel hills as distinct 
from the Shawano trench burials or graves, Now, these tribes may or 
may not have belonged to the “long and short heads" over which 
there has been much discussion, On page 133 of the book appear 
two quotations from Professor Putnam regarding dolichocephalic and 
brachyeephalic forms of crania, indicating the presence of two types of 
people, aot only in Ohio, but in the United States at targe. He makes 
no comment on these apart from saying that the conclusions are inter- 
esting ; but when the present writer takes up the same subject based 
on his explorations in many parts of Ohio, Mr Fowke takes him to 
task in a manner that savora of unfair discrimination. 

Again, the author has: no patience with stadents who attempt fo 
give the age of trees by means of their circles of growth. This method 
of determining age is uncertain, as all know; but there is one tree near 
Mr Fowke's home which he might have mentioned with propriety, It 
is the Logan elm, which was a very large more than a handred 
years ago when John Boggs built his cabin beside it The tablet upon 
the site of Boggs’ settlement sets forth the fact that near the elm 
Logan inade his famous speech in 1774; but, of course, no one knows 
how old it was at that time. Mr Fowke does not speak of the many 
oaks growing upon the earthworks, confining his remarks to trees of 
tupid growth. In connection with his Chicago elm I may mention 
one planted by my mother at Xenia, Qhio, just fifty years ago and 
which is now about fifty inches in circumference two feet from the 
ground, Some of the lower Scioto lands were cleared of timber more 
than a century ago, Atwater, writing of times nearly ninety yeurs past, 
speaks of the largest oak and other timber growing "pon the mounds. 
An oak three hundred year old in Atwater's days would indicate that 
the earthwork on which it stood had its origin-at or before the discoy- 
ery of América, Does Mr Fowke hold that no tree of that age grew 
upon the works ? | 

On page 514 he mentions some “ finely carved ‘ceremonial stones, 
found so abundantly throughout the Ohio valley and known to have 
heen in use among the Indians,” etc. LE have not been able to find any 
reference on the part of early travelers to " ceremonial stones "in tise 
among the Ohio Indians: Mr Fowke should have given his. authorities, 
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for these objects have caused much discussion and they manifestly 
merit more than a mention without reference to their specific ase. But 
this is a slip such as any one is likely to make; pet a statement of this 
sort in the work of another would bring forth some such characteris- 
hie expression as“ Absurdity can gone further”’; “ Utterly worthless”; 
“The imagination balks,” ctc., for. in these Mr Fowke's book abounds. | 
However, one would be prejudiced, indeed, did be not accept honest 
enticism, In accepting and publishing Cresson’s statement that cer- 
tam nodules, owt of which were made the Hopewell discs, were taken 
from the slate hills along North fork of Paint creek, two miles from 
the group, | was inerror. At that time P had no reason to doubt the 
correctness of Mr Cresson's observations. Mr Fowke's eniticism (p. 
629) of my published statement is entirely proper, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to make the correction. 

With his wide field experience and the quantity of material at hand 
in the Society's museum, Mr Fowke might. have drawn comparisons 
between the mound sites in the different valleys af Ohio, Although he 
contends that no line should be drawn between surface and mound 
finds, he would have observed differences, and | am surprised that he 
should make such aclaim, The Shawano and other modem sites have 
nothing in common with those of prehistoric times. But the space will 
not afford a full discussion of this important subject of comparison. 
Mr Fowke's argument that. because the Nez Percés produced Joseph 
and the Shawanos Tecumseh, these trihes were equal in point of cul- 
ture to the mound-building tribes, is not well taken, because, for aught 
we know, the buiidera of the mounds tay have produced at feast the 
equals of either of the celebrated Indians mentioned. 

ft ts unfortunate that the technic of types in Ohio should be neg- 
lected, for the field is known better than any other area of similar size. 
Without theorizing, —which he detests,—Mr Fowke might better have 
devoted the four-score of pages in which he has made sport of the vis- 
onary observers of long ago, to a catalogue and a comparison of types 
and thas have benefited both the archeologist and the layman, ae 

My criticisms apply to technicalities and to the impression cans 
veyed by the book that prehistoric remains in Ohio indicate nothing of 
ney auence. On the whole the book'will do good, for it is a note 
worthy contribution ta the literattire of the archeology of Ohio, and 
both the guthor and the Society are:to be Spbeeatilagae a 


Wasken K. Mooncugan, 
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Memoirs af Explorations in the Basin of the Mississippi. Volume V. 
Kababitenting, By JV, Hrowe, . + - with a contribated 
section by N. H. Wincwett, . ., St. Paul, Minn: 1902. 1 a0 
pp. 26 plates, 14 figures, 5 maps, +. 

Mr Brower, President of the Quivira Historical Society, Saint Paul, 
Minn., has been for a number of years an enthusiastic student of the 
Northwest, and has published several memoirs on the history, geography, 
and archeology of that region, His work is characterized by care and. 
accuracy in the collection of data and by caution in reaching and 
announcing conclusions. In his researches al Little Falls, Minn, he 
has been so fortunate as to have associated with him Prof. N, H. Win-: 
chell, President of the Geological Soctety of America, whose well-known 
attainmnents as a geologist are supplemented by a mastery of the fanda- 
mental problems of American archeology. Mr Warren Upham, Sec- 
retary of ihe Minnesota Historical Society, and Mr J. B. Chaney also 
took part in the exploration, which was conducted with all possible care 
under eminently favorable conditions. | 

The report is presented in four weetions. ‘Seetion I deals with the 
earlier explorations at Little Falls and the publications relating thereto. 
Professor Winchell was the first to study the archeological phenoment 
of the site (1327), He observed the ocettrrence of objects of flaked 
quartz at a depth of three or four feet in the sands and gravels, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that this indicated the presence of man in the region 
in pre-glacial times. He also reached the conclusion that the mound- 
builders, since their remains are associated with superficia) deposits 
only, should be identified with the Indian tribes of the present period. 

In 1878 Miss Frances E, Babbitt made collections of the shaped 
quartzes from the surface on the river bank, assigning them to a definite 
horizon at the base of the glacial deposits, and classifying them, under 
advice from Professor Putnam and othets, 25 paleolithic. 

The third explorer was W, H. Holmes, who, in rug2, made ex- 
eavations at the point from which Miss Mabbitt obtained her collec- 
tions, and found that the objects were not confined to a particular 
stratum near the base of the series, but eceurred in superficial deposits 
subject to disturbance [rom various Causes; that they were thus proba- 
bly the work of tribes known historically. 

Later (1899) Mr Oscar H- Hershey explo 
heliewe that all the quartz objects were post-glac 
recent origin, 

Section IL destribes explorations conducted by the author,” The 
tended toa number of 


red the site and was led to 
fal and of comparatively 


' Iovitationn tn Ke present during the examinations were or 
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geological history of the Falls locality is reviewed ‘and the origin and 
relations of the various deposits concemed in the esearches are, as 
understood at the present time, fully expounded. The archeological 
work was taken up with a clear understanding of the problems to. be 
considered, Excavations were made at various crucial points, and the 
published photographic views disclose the character of the formations, 23 
well as the position of the inchided artifacts, The objects secured have» 
been carefully preserved by Mr Brower in museum jars in his private 
collection, and illustrations af these (plates B to 14) Them) bt pany the 
volume, | Perr ; 
Section ITI is devoted to a study of the full range of local relics and 
Teas: Four classes of these are recognized: (1) those relating to 











the white population, 1659-1901 - (2) those of the Ojibwa occupancy, 
begitning about 1750; (3) those of the Siouan (moand-builders) oecu- 
pancy, given a time limit not exceeding two thousand years; and (4) 
those of glacial time, covering an indefinite period beginning some ten 
thousand years ago. Distinctions are drawn between the artifacts of 
the glacial race and those of the mound-building tribes, and a period of 
indeterminate length is assumed by the guthor to separate the dis- 
appearance of the former people and the appearance of the latter. The 
conclusions that man was present in the basin of the Mississippi before 
the ice-sheet of the last glacial epoch had disappeared from the northern 


part of Minnesota and that his culture was paleolithic, are strenuously 


Section FV is a discussion of @ 
at Little Falls,” by N. H. Winchell, 
geolegical conditions beginning in gl 
the present, and a discussion of th 


The geology of the Mississippi valley 
We have here a full analysis of the 
acial times and extending down to 
es¢ phenomena in their relations to 
the history of man, Professor Winchell distinguishes four steps in the 
glacial geology of Little Falls, and his review of the previous studies of 
the site and his statement regarding “the result reached by the present 
investigation " are so clear that they shouid be quoted in full (page rox): 


“K) Tht glavial epoch rober, whitn lee eaveena a: | 
thickness and extended hidebetens there the country to a great 

(2) ZAe gravel accumulating chock, when the ice Berry 
but Hitle above Little Falls, It was so near, and the slope of the 
wee was SO precipitous, that the materials supplied by the glacier were 
while the peavcne 0), te slacial waters, the clays being cerned weer, 
while the gravels were spread in stratified assortment over the till sheet 





ptrions, and the 


epsa Present writer regretted moni 


Sneerely hie inability to take part in. 
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which still underiies them. The jce-margin continued to retreat north- 
ward, formamng a sheet af stratified gravel and sand all the wey, but 

iv (3) At Little Falls during this retreat was the extended river and 
ir jemi SOR OR the disturbance of the upper part of the 
gravels and by the introduction of the quartres. 

(4) The shrinkuge of the river to tts present size and the ewéfing of 
the marrout present channel, This epoch may have Janted 10,000 years 
and continues to the present. _ 

“The opinion of tise Babbitt that these chippings are of glacial age 
was based on faulty observation, She sralored the cast bank of the 
river at The Notch,’ where she red the finding of a continuous 
loyer of quartz chippings andertying the major part of the glacial 
gravels, She also failed to notice that they occur on the surface gen- 
erally at that place. Her errors have been pointed out fully by Prof. 
W. H. Holmes,' and her conclusions are. shown to he invalid. | 

“Mle Warren Upham accepted in the main the work of Miss Babbitt 
and reached the conclusion that the man who chipped the quartz lived 
at Litthe Falls during the accumulation of the undisturbed gravels, 1. ¢ 
that the ice was still present in ihe immediate vicinity.” He made no 
distinction between the disturbed and the undisturbed portions of these 
cravels, ft is now known that the chips do not occur in the undis- 
turhedt gravels, ae 

* Profs, Putnam and Haynes also followed the descriptions and con- 
clusions of Miss Babbitt, supported as they were by Mr Upham. 

“ Prof, W, H. Holmes made a thorough examination of the locality, 
and published his conclusions in April, 18y3." The writer accompa’ 
Prof, Holmes and concurred in his findings that the quartzes describes 
it* The Notch * by Miss Babbitt were oot in, nor below any normal 
glacial deposits, and that they are, on the other hand, found only in 
surface materials of the general flat on which the Cty built, Mr 
Holmes reached the conc usion that all the chrppings afr quite late, 
certainly postglacial, and probably due to the existing Indian tribes. 
This result may have been carted m part by reason of the existence of 
quarts chippings immediately associated with other implements ™ the 
very surface materials, even m the soil, in groups and pockets, such 4s 
can be attributed readily to the present Indian. These are found on 
the west side of the river, and on the lower terraces all the way to Pike 
Rapids, and probably extend widely. | | Lm 

“Mr O. Ho Hershey first differentiated these modern chippe 
from those found in the disturbed glacial ravels,* and assigned a prob 
able later date to the former. T fis distinction Seems to be important 
and tends to weaken any conclision that sacribes all the chippings to 
one_and the same date and origin ; and it tends to separate under dif- 
ferent causes a lot of facts that have been looked on as attributable to 
asinglecause, 


"American Gealagist, vol. Sty PP e1e-cgo, April, 1894. 
? Thid:, vol. x111, p. 343, THow 

" Thid., vol. x1, pp. 219-240. 1893- 

4 Thid., val, son, pp. 283-39. THD 
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“The result reached by the present investigation differs from all 
the foregoing, It recognizes a period of 1,000 or 2,000 years quring 
which the Mississippi flowed as 4 majestic fiver past the si sof Little 
Falls, submerging all the plain from two to two anil a half miles wide 
between the outer drift bluffs. This wna wholly subsequent to the ac- 
cumulation of the glacial gravels, It was during this per od that these 
chips were formed, and were introduced, probably by foating and oe 
ining ice and floodwood, into the uppermost three or four feet. of thoxe 
gravels. The quartz and slates must have formed 4 small projecting 
knob above the surface of the water, and prohably there was annually 
considerable dry land in the immediate vicinity on which the quartz 
chippers did their primeval work. Since that time this projecting knob 
of quartz and slate has been greatly reduced, but it has always formed 
an interesting obstruction in the current of the river. ‘The overthrow 
of trees by tornadoes and the action of burrowing animals may have 
contributed later to the disturbance of these gravels, but they seem to 


pie the disturbance, and the only adequate cause. of the distur- 

ince is one that acted, as it appears, while the river was swallen by 
gincial waters coming from fat north, “Chat makes the chippers post- 
glacial, hut much earlier than the present Indian,” 


The differentiation of the superficial “ disturbed" deposits (No, 3) 


from the underlying stratified gravels, is a very important result, and 
Professor Winchell may be right in his interpretation of their age and of 
the manner in which the finked quartzes were introduced. Even though 
this interpretation should be accepted, however, it can I rily be 
elaimed with safety that a quartz-chipping site on a rock and a ani: 
bar im the midst of the wide food-swept river would contuin so full a 
representation of the culty 


3 re of the people {if such existed) as to enable 
us todeterming its status. There js, however, nothing inherently im- 
probable in the proposition that the Mississipi valley was inhabited 
during tne period which Witnessed dawning civilization of the Nile 
seven or eight thousand years ago, or in the theory that the culture of 
this people was so primitive as to he properly called paleolithic, 
Section 'V gives " Conclusions based on ascertained facts and ac- 
quired knowledge,” by J. V. Brower, who, under eighteen heads, presents 
a resumé of the geologic and archeologic evidence and the conclisions 
reached. An Appendix to the volume includes a lerter from Professor 
Winchell, and a trief Paper on™ Man in the Ive Age," by Mr Warren. 
Uphazn, - | 7 
This publication marks a decided step in. advance in the study 
of carly man in America, The researches were deliberately planned 
and the methods employed were thoroughly sctentifie Cates Ene 
combmation of talent enlist rel Ty 


ed must command for the work tesnect 
ofall students of the history of tan. OF the work respect 
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Crrtitin Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Fivrida Coast. Part /. 


I = 


by Clarence B. Moore (Reprint Irom the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. xt) Phila- 
delphia: 1902; Pp. 421-997, 2 maps, #21 figures. 

This is the tinth publication of the quarto series of works by Mr 
Moore on the archeology of ‘the Southern states. It is a valuable com: 
tribution to knowledge, and, on account of the liberal use of half-tone 
ilinstrations, presents an unusually attractive appearance. Mr Moore 
hus conidneted these explorations personally, and is himself defraying 
expenses of field-work and publication. Such are the chanicter and ex- 
tent of the work accomplished that he may well be accorded first place 
among archeological explorers within the area of the United States, if 
not, indeed, in all America. His field has been limited to a few of the 
Southern slates, bat his researches are 50 planned. that the observa- 
tions of one atea properly connect with those of the adjoining areas, 
making the work a unit. It is to. be hoped that these investigations 
will be continued to the westward along the Gulf coast until, Mexico ts 
reached and much needed light is thrown on the relations of the 
cultute of the mound-builders of the great Mississippi valley region to 
that of the pyramid-temple builders of central Mexico. 

This particular volume describes explorations at various points be- 
tween Perdido bay on the west and the eastern end of Choctawhatchee 
bay on the east, a distance of 160 miles. Here the tidewater shores 
of the bays and inlets are dotted with ancient dwelling sites and 
mounds, ‘The dwelling sites in some cases show considerable ele- 
vations, formed of kitchen refuse and of sand purposely accumulated, 
and contain implements of stone, shell, and bone, and fragmentary 
pottery, while the mounds are composed mainly of sand, and, in @ 
majority of cases were doubtless built for mortuary purposts. One 
large mound, subrectangular in outline and twelve feet in height, had 
a flat upper surface and a graded way leading to it, indicating that it 
lid served aaa village site. It had been used julso ss a burial-place. 

It is fair to asgume that the ocoupants of these sites belonged, in 
large part at least, to the Muskhogean stock—perhaps to the Creek 
nation of historical times, Accounts furnished by Cabera de Vacz, a 
prisoner for seven years among the tnbes of the region, in the early 
half of the sixteenth century, iniicate a sedentary OF semisedentary 
people of no particular energy oF accomplishments, living from hand to 
mouth, and often in dire need of the necessaries of life, 

Excavations in the various middens and mounds yielded numerous 
stone, shell. and bone implements of usual Southern types, and large 
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quantities of pottery. The latter product is characteristic of the region 
and differs decidedly from the ware of the Lower Mississippi section 
on the west, the upland country on the north, and the Florida peninst hi 
on the east. Althongh it has points of close correspondence with the 
pottery of all these regions, it is decidedly inferior in form and idecors- 
tion to the pottery of the west, Much of the midden ware appears to 
be closely related to the culinary pottery of the A palachian area of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, being characterized by the peculiar check- 
Stamp finish of the surface, 

The illustrations display many of the better pieces to excellent ad- 
vantage, These are nearly all from graves where, in many cases, they 
were inverted over human remains, especially over the skull, us if 
for protection, Only one instance was noted of the inhumation of 
the bones within a vessel faced upright, a method prevailing in the 
neighboring Appalachian region. The bones rarely showed marks of 
fire and were generally dissociated, the skull and a few of the larger 
bones only occurring in the graves, A striking feature of the mortuary 
pottery of this region is its mutilation. Nearly all the pieces have 
been perforated by breaking out the base or piercing it with a sharp 
implement; the idea, no doubt, was to destroy the: mystic life with. 
which the native imagination had imbued the vessel It is noted also 
that the custom of moileling rude vessels for use os burial tokens, 90° 
common in peninsular Florida, was practised in some extent in this 
district. an 

Implements and other objects of iron, plnss beads, and a Spanish 
coin (date between 152f ond 1550), were recovered {rom the graves 


and indicate clearly that inhumation and mound-buildmg continued 
after the coming of the whites, 


The pottery consists of 
though seldom of large size, 
six-pointed form, are peculiar 


vessels of a very wide range of form, 
The platters, especially the sealloped, 
: to the region; the bowl is a leading 
form and is often handsomely decorated. Pots are not common, and 
bottles are rare. Effigy forms are met mach less frequently than ip 
the Mississippi valley, although it is not incommon to find vessels of 
varied shapes embellished with animal features, such as the heads of 
birds, men, and reptiles in the round, while these end other features 
are modeled in lower relief of engraved on the body of the vessel, A 
careful study of the ceramic ware makes it clear that the potter cor- 
sidered the life ides es4ential to the vessel. The animal forms, while 
presented m sone cases in a somewhat tealistic manner, are found to 
occur in all deprees of modification until purely geometric combina- 
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tions of fines are reached, and it may readily be believed that all the 
decorations, howsoever completely conventionalized and elementary, 
were referred by the potter to some living prototype. 

This valuable contribution is supplemented by a second paper on 
“Certain Aboriginal Remains of the ‘Tombigbee River,” pages 495- 
16, 1map, 5 figures. 

Researches vigorously prosecuted for six weeks in mounds along 
this river produced meager results In the way of artifacts. The 
practical absence of pottery ig somewhat surprising, 26 this art was 
practised almost universally in the south. Bunch burial was common, 
the bones of numerous individuals having been deposited together 
without order, | W, H, Houmes. 


Premiers essais de sculpture de I homme préhistorsgue. Par Isat 

Duanvext. Rouen: imprimene Julien Lecerf, r902- 35 PP 

9 plates. | 
‘The subject of intentionally ~ retouched flints and other stones 
from the divweawe has give mse in the last few years to a somewhat 
acrimonious discussion among archeologists and geologists, the litera- 
ture of which is constantly increasing. he present well-illustrated 
pamphiet is a ‘notice and description of a collection of fints fram the 
lower difutium of northern France, intentionally retouched to make 
human and animal forms.” ‘The author, now 3 member of the Com- 
mittee on Prehistoric Monuments in Pas-de-Calais, was led, in 1881, by 
chance reading of Boucher de Perthes’ Antiguités celtiques et antédtle- 
tignnes, to devote himself to the task of proving the existence of these 
“ nierres-figures” or pierres-images " of which that master had written, 
At the Pas-de-Calnis Archeological Exposition of 1896, M. Dharvent 
exhibited a collection of seventy such flints from various localities In 
that department, which proved of considerable. interest, but failed to 
convince the archeologists pam Fach. ‘The question was brought up by 
M. Thiceullen (the author of several papers in the French anthropologi- 
cal journals) at the Congress of 1999, but with littl: more success. 
in the case of M. Dharvent there has occurred no such deception on 
the part of laborers or astistants as is said to have discredited some of 
Boucher de Perthes'’ data, so the matter is one of “ retouching " of not 
The same question was raised at the Congress of 1866 by M. Chatel, 
who then failed to convince the. scholars of the day. Of French 
archeologists, the following, among others, have refused to recognize the 
“retouched ints” of MM, Dharvent and Thicullen as anything more 
than Juat mature, simple accidents, effects due to cold, heat, frost, etc-: 
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Adnen de Mortillet, Salomon Reinach, A, de Marsy, M. Boule, 
and M. Capitan. Professor Montelins and Sit John Evans have also 
expressed themselves as unconvinced. The Abbé Brevil and M. 
Gosselet seem more favorably disposed, H anything could convince 
one it would be the beautiful figures of the plates accompanying this 
essay, but, as the “forms” which the mind's cye makes of ink-spots 
warn us, we cannot doubt but that here also the imagination plays its 
wonted rd/e- The figures of monkey-profiles, human faces and akulls,. 
heads of monkeys, sheep, dogs, squirrels, deer, boars, frogs, cic, ore 
easy to see because M. Dharvent tells us where to look for them,— they: 
are like some “ purzle-pictures," which, once seen, are hard to get out of 
the mind. M. Dharvent admits that he haa no better arguments to sup- 
pert his position than had Boucher de Perthes, but congiders such 
ocular evidence as that presented by the simian profile of plate ix to be 
incontrovertible. 
The theory of “ pierres A retouches has also developed in England. 
In two letters to the London 7imes (Sept. 3, 7, 1901), the Hon. 
Aubeton Herbert writes of his discovery, in the gravel beds of the 
Avon valley in South Hampshire, of a mass.of worked stones, the 
preater number of which “ are representations of the tokens of the tribes,” 
7 os moons, animals, birds, fishes, mountains, parts of the human 
body, etc. Here we have, if we believe the Honorable Herbert, “a 
new volume of Zotemism suddenly placed in our hands" In Man 
(London, rgot, 149-151), Prof. A. C. Haddon rightly observes that 
“whitever the stones may be, they can never be proved to be totems 
or representations of totems,” There is the strongest reason for refus- 
ing even to believe them artifarts. It is worth recalling that Boucher 
de Perthes (and Chate! after him) found “ symbolic signs“ and 2 
» hieroglyphic language “ of antediluvian man: in the shapes of men and 
animals he saw in the Stones of the Tiver-dnft, So the theory ‘of 
“totemism " is hardly new. ‘The reviewer cannot escape the conclusion 
that, on evidence now in hand, the “retouched stones” represent an 
interesting chapter in “the scientific nsés-of the imagination.” ‘The 
mind of twentieth ceatury min, not the hand of prehistoric man's pre- 
cursor, has done this. ALEXANDE® F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


tne eninge California Expedition, Muidy Myths, By Rovanp B, 
Dixon. (Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. XVI, part 1, pp. 33-118.) New York: June 30, 1902. 

Lying between the cultural area of the North _ . 
the Puebios, flanked ey Coane an Chait 


On the east by the widespread Shoshoni tribes 
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of the Basin, and divided linguistically, so far as we now know, into more 
than fifteen distine: stocks, the Indians of California present many 
points of peculiar interest. Unfortunately this field has hitherto not 
received the attention it deserves, and it forms a serious hiatus in our 
knowledge of North American peoples. Now, however, the gap bids 
fair'to be soon filled. We have Curtin’s Creation Myths af J°rimetive 
America, drawn from the Yana and Wintun tribes, and these twenty-two 
Maidu tales are another excellent contribution to the same end, 

The first six pages of the bulletin give an interesting introduction 
to the tribe. On their location and subdivisions Dr Dixon says: 


“The Maidu is spoken in three dialects, which may be designated 
as the northeastern, the northwestern, and the southern. ‘I'he first of 
these is spoken by that portion of the stock living in the chain of broad, 
fiat-floored valleys in the higher Sierra, beginning with Big Meadows in 
ihe north, and ending with Sierra Valley jn the south, The second 
group occupies all the western slope of the Sierras and the Sacramento 
Valley north of the Yuba River. The third group comprises all the 
remainder, and, roughly speaking, is synonymous with the Nishinam 
of Powers. The various ps canie into contact with different stocks 
in varying degres, and ilinkene the influence of such contact. ‘The 
northeastern group came into close contact with their northern neigh- 
bors, the Achomi'wi, or Pit River Indians, and with the Piutes who 
border them on the east. The northwestern group were associated 
with the Wintun of the west side of the Sacramento River, and with the 
Yana who occupied the east side of the river, above Deer Creek. The 
southern section of the Maidu stock were m contact with the Washoes, 
with peoples of the so-called Moquelumnan stock, and with the Wintuns. 
The contact of ihe sections of the stock with different neighbors led to 
noticeable differences in culture, myth, and dialect; and these tenden- 
cies toward varying cultures were in many cases re-enforced by consid- 
erable differences of environment.” 

The more permanent dwellings of these people evidently resembled 
the semisubterranean houses of the interior Indians of Washington and 
British Columbia, ‘In their social organization the Maidu showed 
apparently a complete lack of any clan organization oF totemic group- 
ing. . . , ‘The chief ceremonials in the religion of the Maidu were 
the initintory ceremonies for the boys or young men at or about the age 
of puberty, and the great annual ° burning" for the dead.” It is inter- 
esting to learn that all boys do not go through the first of these cere- 
monies, but only such as are annually chosen by the old men. “The 
‘burning’ , . . was not that of the body of the dead, bat of «lfer- 
ings of various sorts,—a common ceremonial for the dead in which the 
whole village or several villages joined.” 

Outside of Curtin's. work, above cited, so few studies have been 
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made of the surrounding tribes that, as Dr Dixon points out, a satisfac- 
tory comparative discussion of the Maidu myths is impossible, but ‘he 
has-indicated the closest analogies with those of the nearest tribes that 
have been investigated. In the “ Creation Myth," which strikes one as 
quite philosophical, Turtle procures earth from the bottom of the prime- 
val ocean in the same way as is related by our eastern Indians. Other 
stories resemble the “Transformer” tales of Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia, The story of the me-legged man (Afmprofi) recalls 
a similar Haida conception, As throughout the California area, Coyote 
takes the place of Raven, Bluejay, Spider, etc., as “ trickster,” 
The “ Abstracts” with which this bulletin closes should be of the 
Sreatest convenience to mythologists in future comparative studies, It 
is to be hoped that similar investigations of the California lam nages 
will soon follow. Jous .R, Swaxton. 
ff precursore dell’ uomo (Pithecanthropus Dibeisti). Nota riassuntica 
de? Paor. Ennico Morsevty. Zenova; Fratelli Carlini, rgor. 
19 Pp. 


In this reprint (with annotations) from his Anfropologia Generale, 
now in press, Professor Morselli, the distinguished Italian anthro- 
pologist, résumés the suestion of the Pithecanthrapus, Up lo date the: 
majority of French authorities (Manouvrier, Hovelacque, Verneau, 
Luborowski, Pettit, Lapouge, of af.) with some Germans (Haeckel, 
Nehring, Schwalbe, Kilser, Jakel), the Italian Neviani, atid the Ameri- 
can Marsh agree with Dubois in looking on the Pithecanthropus (as de- 
termined by the cranium) as a transitional form, The majority of 
English scientists (Turner, Cunningham, Keith, Lydekker, Keane, 
Lubbock, Ray-Lankester, gy a.) are inclined to regard hint as man, as 
do also a number of continental anthropologists (Ranke, R. Martin, 
Metschie, Topinard, Houzé), German, French, Belgian. The majority 
of German authorities (Virchow, Waldeyer, von Lusehan, Krause, 
Hamann, Kollmann, Volz, ¢ ai.) hold the Pithecanthropus to be an 
ape, a6 do also the Englishman Thomson, the Italians Branco, Gigliall, 
and Sergi, and the Hollander ten Kate, of twenty eminent naturalists 
who-up tothe fall of 1896 had examined or studied the skull. six at- 
thbuted it to a man, six to an ape, and eight to a transitional form ; 
the femur was. ascribed by thirteen to a man, by six to a transitional 
form, and by one to an ape; the third molar was judged human by 
four, simian by six, ani} to belong to a transitional form by eight » the 
second molar was assigned. to an ape by two and to the transi itional 
form by five. Within the limits expressed above, the divergence sof 
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opinion are very great. Rosemberg allies the Pittecanthropus with the 
Cehide ; Virchow, Flower, and Krause see the remains of a large ex- 
tinct gibbon; Newton a new species of Ap/odates + Garson a species of 
Primate extinct In the Pliocene; Schwalbe a more or less generic 
form, intermediate between the anthropoids and the Neanderthal race ; 
K. Martin-and Lapouge make him a sub-genus below man, of which 
the second recognizes two species : , erectus (of Java) and P, Neander- 
thalensis (of Europe); Keane makes the JPithecantéropus “the first 
man,” and Keith names him Afeme. pliocenus = Houze styles him Afeme 
javenensit primigenius, seeing in the JHheranthropus merely the first 
Java representative of the human species ; ‘Topinard goes some dis- 
tance toward identifying him with the race of Neanderthal ; Ray-Lan- 
kester declares the remains to be those of “a microcephalic idiot,” in 
support of which view Mies produces a Dutch pathological cranium of 
like dimensions: ‘These varieties of opinion doubtless represent dif- 
ferent currents of scientific thought and the attitude of the diverse 
sections of the scientific world toward the general question of human 
evolution, Professor Morselli himself, while believing that theory and 
lact warrant us in séeing in the Pitheranthropus ercetus “the extinct or- 
ganic form moat closely related to our own," recognizes that, since the 
remains are from the Pliocene, there would be hardly time enough for 
the transformation into the fem Meanderthalensis, All difficulties are 
abolished, however, by not considering man as the direct descendant 
in the same genealogical line from the Pitheeanihrojus, bat in making 
two colluteral, scarcely divergent lines,— that of the Pithecantiropus, €x- 
linct in the Pliocene or Pleistocene, and that of Ffome continued in the 
Quaternary human species and varieties, In this cause there would be 
no transtormed Pithecanthropus, and the immediate ~ progenitor” of 
man would remain to be discovered. The Pithecauthropus would be 
heither our father, nor our grandfather, but a (far-off cousin and, 
paleontologically, a “ preeursor,” His chief rdf is to show that the 
same pyluw which procreated him was well able 40 originate contem- 
poraneoualy, or, perhaps, a little before, or 4 little later, the rathome, 
OF primitive man. Avcexasperk F, CHAMBERLAIN, 


North Outentland Etvmograply- Bulletin Nog. March, f90?7, Games, 
Sports, and Amausementi, By WALTER EK: Rotu, B.A; M. B.C, 
S,, etc, The Northern Protector of Aboriginals, Queensland. 
Brisbane; 102. 
This ig-a valuable: und admirably illastra 
and amusements of the native Australians. 
the general head of games, every sort of amusement from story-telling 





ted collection of the games 
The writer includes, under 
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(imaginative) to misic (exultive). Of-the sports described only a very 
smiil) number would he classified as:games in the ordinary ater hiker 
of the term. Among such we find hide-and-seek (the Jens of a fish-eye 








used in hiding), tug-of-war, catch ball, and top-spinning, “ Bowl-ball 2 


or “ bowl-disc” consists in rolling a wooden hall or disc along a sloping 
cleared space and discharging small spears (/chagar?) at it as it rolls,—_ 
corresponding with the Amerind game of chwmber. Clay balls are spun 
like tops with the hands by men and women, two or-three ata time, the 
one whose bail spins longest, winning. Other tops are made from 
gourds with a wooden spindle, and are twirled sith the hands; and 4 
buzz or whirligig is fashioned from a similar gourd, with holes on op- 
posite sides through which an endless atring is passed a 
Seventy-four Wustrations of cats’ cradles are given, the largest col- 
lection known to the reviewer, Some of the figures are extremely com- 
plicated, passing through many stages, the hands being supplemented 
by the mouth and knees; in some one or (wo, assistants are necessmry, 
and two endless strings are used. Eight local names are given, one, 
Aapan, signifying “cut” or “ mark."— the same term adopted for let- 
ters and writing when these were taught by the missionaries. Similar 
figures are met with at distances extremely remote, with and without 
the same interpretations ‘The latter refer to animals, plants, the sun, 
the moon,” stars, clouds, lightning, rain. human actions, and utensils. 
They convey no suggestion of mythologic or religious Gpuiicance: ‘No 
fames of chance are included, and Mr Roth says jt is difficult for thewe 
blacks to understand the more civilized custom of producing emulation 
by a system of awards. With the exceptions noted, the: amusements. 
described are imitative and mimetic, and the writer refrains Crom ae 
gesting any other explanation of their origin and significance. The 
system of classification, stated to be tentative, would he aunaatisfac- 
tory for games generally, Stewarr Cunin. 


Origin and Character Of the Besiiph Peaple, By Nortiner Cartes 
MACRAMARA, Tondon: Smith, Elder, & Co, geo, 242 pp, 
33 figs., ae | . 


This charming résumd escaped us when it appeared, and it now 
Comes to OUF notice fm sincuifu. "The ‘Archiv fiir Anthropologie pib- 
lished @ translation of Dr Macnamara's tutes address on“ chien 
tone Man and his Relationship with the Present Population of Western 
Europe." The illustrations to thic 1 | 
being good photographic reproductions of the celehrated rants jaws 

: at ‘ MINS Of th ‘brated crania and jaw 
described in Mortillet's te Pthittorigue. Not Teniembering to EES: 
seen s0 many of them in one publication, we float ho time in hunting up 


Paper at once arrested our attention, 
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the author, who called attention to the work bere reviewed, in which 
also the celebrated ancient crania are ised as a basis for characterizing 
the ethnic ingredients in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
longheaded first man,-the Tberian Jongheads, the Aryan longheads, 
and the Mongolian brachyeephals are described and located, In 
England the only human inhabitants, until the Mid-neolithic people, 
were Iberiana: then came the Celtic Aryans; following them m the 
north of England were the men of Turanian blood, and the short, dark, 
broadskulled Mongolians of central Europe. 

This hasty review of all European history is with reference to the 
lust two chapters, for the book has.a serious purpose: chapter ty sum- 
marizes the racial origin of the British people, and chapter v discusses 
the development of the intellectual faculties, the physiological chamicter- 
istics of the several progenitors of the British people, the qualities of 
each good for nation-building, and, fmally, the influence of crowding 
into cities and other modern conditions on the somatic, mental, and 
moral characteristics of this ethnic compound. 

It does not take long to find out that a work on the races of Europe 
im which Sergi's name does not appear is strongly pro-Teutan. Indeed,. 
the author asserts that the “unity and integnty of the great ‘Teutonic 
race, of which the Anglo-Saxon forms so important an offshoot, are of 
paramount interest, for upon this union the progress and the freedom 
of the human family depend.” He pleads for unity among the whole 
Teutonic race, and adds pathetically: “ If the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free States had been thoroughly acquainted with 
the English language, they would never have been led by interested 
persons into the terrible conflict in which they are now engaged.” 

It would be easy to show thar in this sympathetic work some of the 
terms and opinions sre not in harmony with those of Ripley, Keane, 
Deniker, and Sergi, and, perhaps, of the reviewer, Dr Macnamara is 
not an Aryaphobiac; he thinks that the Eskimo are the descendants of 
European glacial man, of pure blood, and does not look to North 
Africa to supply all the ingredients of the British. But he is careful to 
give his authorities, and he moves righton, The style and bookmaking 
are beyond criticism. QO. T. Masox. 


Les industries primitives, Défense es dolithes, Les attions waturelles 
possibles sont inaptes & produire des effets semiladles a fa reteteche 
intentivnnelle, Par M. A. Rutor, Bruxelles: Hayes, 1go2. 68 
Pp. 5 figures, 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from the Bawlletia we Ja Soctdlé a’ An- 
thropologte de Bruxelles, M.. Rutot, Curator of the Musée Royale 
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@ Histoire Naturelle de Bruxelles, presents an elaborate argument 
against the origin, through natural causes, of the flints of the Kent 
chalk-plateat, Pay Courny, Otta, Saint-Prest, Thenay, ete., the so-called 
“eoliths," whose human manufacture is not admitted by anthro: “alo Ist 
in general, ‘The discussion now centers about “the Aints of Thenay,” 
After the investigation of “ Tertiary man ut Thenay,” M. Boule, a rep- 
resentative French anthropologist, considered that the question was 
closed, since these “ coliths " could not he looked upon as products of 
primitive human industry, The author takes ap in succession the 
actions of changes of temperature, tunning water and torrents, sea- 
waves, settlement of strata, and such “accidental causes” as have 
suggested by M, Capitan and others. ‘These M. Rutot considers in- 
effective, and, expressing his willingness: to let the caxe rest on “such 
flints only, however perfect they may be in their adaptation to certain 
uses, as bear evident traces of having served for those purposes,” holids 
that only the workings of the hand of mat can explain their shape 
and condition. In apite of the arguments of M. Rutot, who ts a 
geologist and a careful student of the strata of the Belgian Quaternary 
and Tertiary, the majority of anthropologists are still prone to regard 
the “ flints of Thenay" as untouched by man, 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN: 

The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony. By H.R. Vorn, (Field-Colombian- 

Museum, Publication No, é¢. Anthropological Series, vol. imi, 

number 2. The Stanley MeCormick Hopi Expedition.) Chicayo: 

December, tgar 97 Pp.. 47 plates. 8°. - 

lt is remarkable commentary an the extent of Hopi ceremonials 
that with the large body of observations on the subject already pub- 
lished, the field has only been seratched, The poriddieal aRrbnoniek 
of no single pueblo have been descnbed: beyond that is the comparative 
study, and the philosophy and interpretation of jt all seem to challenge 
scientific effort. This adds.to our respect for ihe conscientious work 
of Stephen, Fewkes, Voth, ond Dorsey, whose self-denial has much 
extended our knowledge in this direction. | 
The present paper shows that admirable work is being done om the. 

ceremonies of Oraibi hy Mr Voth, and the Mowemn is a good sequel to. 
the Seva’ paper, in which Mr Voth and Dr Darsey cooperated, ‘The 
Powsamu ceremony takes place in February, and has for its: purpose 
the symbolic protection of the fields from all destructive forcesand to 
roaching planting season. ‘The paper gives. 
7 dies SHE Breal care with which Mr Voth observed the 
Ceremony in its minutes: details Fey Persons realize what jrrivation 
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this means, [¢ is fortunate that the author has recorded a large part of 
the numerous songs used in the ceremony and that he has been able to 
essay a translation of them, The illustrations are profuse and excel- 
lent, 

There are numerous typographical errors, especially in the. specific 
names-of plants, bot one can excuse minor blemishes in such a gener- 
ally admirable work. Watters Houvcn. 


Betirige sur physitchen Anthropologie der Nord-Nyassaliader, Anthro- 
pologiuche Argeinisse der Nyasia- und Kingagebirgs-Expedition der 
Hermann und Elise ged, Heckmann Wentsel-Stiftung. Mit Uuter- 
sHiitzung der Stiftung Acrawsgegeden von De Fricpeicn FOLLERORN, 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, rgo2. With text, ro tables, 2 autotypes, 
1 color scale, 63 photographic plates. Folio, (40 Marks.) 

Students of Aftican ethnology who have been delighted in reading 

Sir Harry Johnston's Aritisd Central Africa (1897) must follow up that 

comprehensive survey of a most interesting region by a close study of 

Doctor Filleborn’s tables and plates. The author lived three years in 

Nyassaland, in German East Africa, bringing together anthropological 

materiils, making measurements, and taking photos. He must have 

had magical influence as a physician, for the natives are im his album 
singly and in companies, showing front, side view, and back: Dr Fal- 
leborn has appreciated to the fullest extent the fact that the hxing of 
the tribe, the correct measures, and carefully taken photos are of more 
use to ethnulogy than any long story he could tell, The reader will 
put himself in touch with the book by consulting Stanford's Compen- 
dium for Africa, Vol, i, 1595. pp. 434 and 519, He will at the same 
time have occasion to mourn over the synonymy of tribes which may be 
looked for under 4 or /¥'a, or the mitial letter, a5 Awamanganya, Wa- 
manganya, or Manganya. ‘The identification of the individual with the 
tribe and locality isso carefully done by the author, however, that the 
confusion in titles is reduced to its ijowest terms. The name of the in- 
dividual is given and the tribe of father and mother. Twenty-three 
measures of each person ate then recorded, and remarks added con- 
cerning the color of eyes, hair, and skin, and also regarding other 
somatic characters pot amenable to measurement. Plates 61-64 are 
devoted to footprints, and in tables viii-x the author discusses thetr 
merits by means of 4 series of measures upon the tracks and upon the 
feet themselves, In his capacity of physician Dr Filleborn studied 
both the prevailing diseases among the Nyassa tribes and the recupera- 
tive powers in the case of wounds or maladies. : 
The sumptuous work is volume vin of the German East African 
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series, The text and tables fill thirty pages of printed matter. Each 
of the 63 plates contains from three to many individials, so that it is 
dificult to find where the author has neglected or omitted aught 7 


G. T. Masox. 





the Decorative Art af the Amur frites. By Baxtuono Laurer, 
(Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition: Memoirs: of 
the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vir, number 1.) 
New York: tgo2. 86 pp., 33 plates, 24 figures, 4°, 


This monograph, like all the memoirs of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, consists of the presentation of entirely new materiil.. 
Sumptuously illustrated with 250 drawings, it deals with the decorative 
art, which is practically all the art, of the Gold, Gilyak, Orochon, and 
other tribes of the Amur region, including the Ajnu. More artinles of 
the Gold are described than all the other tribes together, Various arty 
are represented — carving in relief, ornamental painting, cutting’ of 
pattems in hirch-bark and Paper, and. especially embroidering. A. 
great variety of decorated objects are treated of, such as ¢ye-protectors, 
mittens, spears, baskets, coats and spoons, 

Dr Laufer finds that there has been a strong Chinese influence on 
the art of the Amur country, Nothing, however, js actually known as 
ta the history of the art-relutions of the two regions: Dr Lanfer's atti- 
tide on this matter is very conservative. He concludes that the ar of 
the Amur tribes: is old and deeply rooted, though its basis undeniably 
rests in China. He holds that the art Is not an importation em muerse 
from China, but must have had tor its conditio rime gua'non a conpeniallty 
mm the minds of the two peoples; and that probably Chidese art fie. 
gradually absorbed ‘and asimilated by the Amur tribes much-as classic 
art was by the Europeans of the Renaissance. : 

‘The bulk of the book consists of a reproduction in illustrations of a 
large number of specimens of this art, and of an analysis-in the text of 
the ornamental forms so shown, This analysis is carried out with great 
detail and much accuracy; jt is an lindeniably thorough as to make 
tediotrs reading to any one not specifically interested in problems of 
ornamentation, This care and thoroughness of nna ysts, however, give 
the book its value, for in the interpretation sf decorative forms, super- 
Se ck eee a8 appalling Opportunity that it is the great danger 
of study of this kind, and the condemning fault af much that has been 
published. Dr Laufer’ ap, y Piatto 


alysis, in addition.to being mack or aoa 
tion and good sense, has the | 2 emg muirked by cal. 


inestiinable advantage of jut iy sty | 
on that of the natives, vantage of being founded 
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The art of the Amur tribes is essentially ormamental,. Its character 
is, to ase the author's cxpression, formative, not realistic. Chinese art 
is largely emblematic or symbolic, but of this quality little has been 
adopted by the Gold, Chinese symbolic patterns are imitated without 
their symbolism being known. The decorative nature of the art is 
shown most decisively by the very extensive use of the cock, an animal 
that plays no part whatever in the mythology or daily life of any of the 
tries of the region, and which by some of them has never even been 
scen; their knowledge of it, and their use of it m art, are due to Chinese 
influence, 

The variety of degrees of conventionalization with which the cock 
and the fish, the two most important objects of representation in Amur 
art, are employed, and the way in which these decorative motives are 
used und abused and adapted to the purposes of decorative art expres- 
sion, are shown very fully and convincingly in the course of the volume, 
The difference between the several conventionalizations of the same 
anima} occtirring on one object is sometimes very remarkable, and must 
be set down as one of the salient characteristics of the art. Such fully 
gradated series of cocks and fishes, as are illustrated, for instance, itt 
figure 1 of plate xxx,—from those that are simply but quite effectively 
realistic, through others which the author's careful analysis and feeling 
for the spirit of the art make visible, to those forms, finally, where even 
his explanations end in a declaration of svn fossumus—are very unusual 
in primitive art, ‘The cause for these various degrees of conventionall- 
zation the author does not find to be a gradual and progressive crys+ 
tallization of originally realistic not-decoralive designs, An influence 
of technique or material seems out of the question because the different 
conventionalizations are sometimes found together on the same object, 
and the author does not even consider this possibility. He wisely 
attributes this variety of degrees of con rentionalization to the creative 
decorative spirit, or, as he calls it, the “inward impulse to create new 
[ornatnental] forms," 

His explanation of the Amur preference for the cock and the fish 
a& decorative motives if at bottom the same: the cock and the fish are 
peculiarly available and adaptable oriamentally. ~ These particular 
animals have an extremely ornamental character because of the great 
permutations of their graceful motions, and thus lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the spirit which strives after beauty of form,” (" Form,” 
here as elsewhere in the volume, is to be taken as equivalent to " deco- 
rative form,” ) 

This explanation, however, does not seem to be suffictent. An- 
other causal factor is-required: the nature and spirit of Chinese and 
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Amur art. The cock and the fish unquestionably were extremely avail- 
able‘to this art: but it is too much to aay absolutely that their availa- 
bility is the cause of their prominence in it, for they were, Jer se, equally 
available to European decorative art, which did not take them op and 
use them to any extent, An analogous case isthe feur-de-lys, Find- 
ing its origin (partial if not ultimate) in heraldic symbolism, ite wide 
ormamental employment in European civiligation today is dite not 30. 
much to any significance as to inherent ornamental availability; but to 
allege this as the sole cause of its use would be obviously insufficient, 
for were the character of European art other (han it happens to be, the 
fleur-de-lys wouid not have been so adaptable and available on orna- 
ment. The triskeles ond the rosette both have great ornamental posal 
bilities, yet the art of one culture uses only one of them and the art of 
another only the other to any considerable extent. - 

A pomt of general bearing that js brought out in the concliior, is 
the essential and necessary connection between conventionalized orna- 
mentation on the one hand, and the forms of nature on the other, A 
fish “would never have been drawn in spiral form, would never have 
clung toa spiral, without a foundation of fact.” This clinging of the 
most purely decorative ("formal") arts to a certain amount of realism, 
is an unexplained and perhaps unexplainable fact, but one that occurs 


the world over and should never he forgotten in the study of ormamen- 
tation. 


Two faults of omission can he found with the paper, The internal 
geographical relations of the art are nowhere made clear, and it is not 
even stated, except incidentally and incompletely, whether, and to what 
extent, the technique of the various tribes differs. Another point on 

7 ¢ heen desirable is as to the precise 
degree to which the explanations of ornaments that are given belong 
respectively to the author and to the natives, | 

Altogether Dr Laufer’s volume is a valuable contribution both to 
the ethnography of the Amur region and to ‘the general study of 
omamentation. A-L, Kuoezer. 
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. ae — 
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—- Predmeri halen otra discussion, “Mr Balfour a ex d 






roheva a Vraniia mili a Seeks} Bie ballet iat ra hrpanigintsn ft clinite 
—_ (Ibid, ; 63—72.) Desortbes, wir! Copper age rope, bridging over 
plates and 2 text-fgures, objects tae papeasattg fn te Niofithie ath the 





ad the Halletats (ftule and Hronzs ape” Co celis appeer to 
ornaments chiefly) from graves i in be very rare in Eng! ana The oldcat 
forms of copper celts ** closely resemble 


Sirol: ‘Kula, district of Gospic the setane celt forms found in Ireland.” 


—  Hevaiske rarvaline. (hid, 49- The copper celts are withoot omartien- 
¢2.) Treats, with ¢ toxt-figures, of tation, nor is there any trace of A Kop 
three rulined chorches in the Croatian ndpe.- The analyses made “ agree 
ilistticts of (Mote and Geaplt, arn! of duletantiolly smn themeclves and 
omaments from the oh} Croatian ceme- with thiee of copper celts from other 
tery of St Mark at Otodac. parts of Europe. The small percent- 

a age of tin found came probably with 

— Nebasliko naiasa novara 4 Hrvate- the copper. 
koj Stavoniji., si-x¥,. (Thi, 238- 

243.) Brief account of fine of cams | Court (Gy) Petits grés tallies en bisean. 
of the third century in Croatia anil (Bull. ek Mém. ‘Soc. 'd'Anthr, de Paris, 
Stavenie. Coctinend from previous rol, ve & u, 796.) Brief account, 
numbers with text-figame, of bevelchaped frog- 
, mente of sandstone (probably used to 

— Nov «lomak gri aries tapina te mark rocks, etc.), from Fontaimeblean 
Lumbanin. ma choker * Tie. i Thid.., near the *' tallon.” of Lardy (Orleana), 
igen) een, pie 1 Mie ahs The author thinks Ubey were ese by 

ew fragin e 
tion from Lombardi. jan the tdand of 7 Gsuthnoe 


Curmola, — och gros coup de pong ae: 
— muse Ibid, v*.5., 1, §0-§ti) 
Sasa, vicePhl aden nf ihe Sponge wi text.figure, ol a: remarkatly 


1 ace | ' 
count, with 2 text-hgures, uf ancient rrih Chellean “coup de pring tres 


bronte weight: from Mitrovica anid 
Lope | (J. 41.) Excavations at 
A (Rep. Brit. Amoc., London, 


Salvons inthe Agranm Mieenm., 
Saat tt) inn re Igor, EXX1, 790-701.) Notes of itves- 
tigations ai the Rosian station of Ar- 


okoline Pikaresca ee bijl, (bid, i 
® th doch, Perthshire. 


18.) ‘Treats-of Roman. inscript 
the neighborhood of Potarerar, Sereda: 

De Cock (A.) Spreekwoorden en 
zen, alkountig san o@the cehrni- 


eta H) Prehistoric man in the | 

island of Arran. (Rep, Hrit. Assoc., repswij 

Lond,, 1909, Lx, 7g5-7g7-) Gives ken, {Volkikande. Gent, tort, 
KV, to-24, FETS, Wod-108, 144-157, 

roo-198.) Nea 39457 of proverie 


list of cairnsand contents. | Brief notes 

on atone and beosse implements, orna- 
anil asyings originating in old customs. 
The subjects concerned here are the 


mieiata, tery, human hones Avia v4 

are ch chocephali ch): The culture te 

moralithix:, wearing trade, professions, ete. Ex- 
banator nites anil biblographical ref- 


erences Ie riven.for cach item, The 
Ler » Hana dain, Sanding, on- 
jout de 4 hale = ** (legitimate child” 
are worth mothe (p. 193), The teacher 





Celestin(V.) Rimski wd i es Le Ost- 
ioe mi s BE4S) im phates 
ox Romati a 
anil ‘adie from Esseh, tg) pane 


liomd, markings, ete. 


Coffey (G.)! Trish Irish copper celm (J. 
Larned, opens REX), 

37) Treats, with 14 nat a 

composition, I7pes, ibn 

tow, etc, of copper celts in Ireland, 

The author conc’ cna BR thee eno 
bh a Pl w oo 

HE spins wie throughout treland, 





js satirized (nthe provers a howdred 


teachers, ninety-nine tools” (p si 
In pages 70-77 are given eeveral reter- 
ences to * Winking tolwecm.” 


—— Het liedje van de dric tamboers. 


i. 9135.7 ol Treo versions (with 
munich ofthe . ofthe “ Three Drom. 


mers.” ‘temish folksong sp- 


i> [re — io 





oF 


spe mr 
pests fn a military ot tele 
the army in igor. It t= alimoet identi: 
cal iri the Becton falkaueg * Les 
trois tambours." 








——  Vaalvervorming in den kinder. 
mond. (Thid.,85-Ton, } Treats of =) 
tranforarations and deformations 
words ancl phrase in the rhyraes ine 
verses weed by Flemish children. Many 
Liens. ton dee The | 

Mibject has been d 
detail in A. De Cock aml 1. Telelinck’s 
fortheointng work A°faders ‘ew Aim 
driest tm févia-Nedertas » Which oma 


crowned by ihe Royal Flemish Aca 
demy in toot. 


—— _ Alletheiligen —  Allersivlen. 
(Ubid., 253-143, t73-1817,) General 
discussion, with numerous bi aphi- 
cal references, of the festival of “Ay 
Saints,” ** All Souls. and ity engvietes 

tand present, Among ather things 
“angel cakes," “ soul cakes," the ** poul 
wagon, are réelerred tn, 


——. Het Vedje van den ail, ilbed,, 
156-161.) Two new vetsions (with 
music) of the Flemish fool king, “ The 
owl that-on the pear-tree eat 





Sager betrefiende de stalkoaars, 
~ (Tbid., 161-63.) Three beief Plemiah 
epents about the wills'the. “winapi 


Evans /A.J,) The neolithic Chri 





at Knossos and ite place in the hist ‘of Brann femraid snc rtd 
early u ert culture. (Man, Lo : Londen, gor, 1ft—164.) of 
Lig, aes 5b, i) Eriet aceon with Husley M ial Lecture. with" stand- 

text-igures, of an early and wer American 
setenihce neolithic sattlewiss in) the sr scheme of descent." Gg | 


ee of Kephala, where an absnis 
of pottery, atone lanptesients Hien) errti 

over 300 celts), and many nal] uma 

images af clay atul maihle { peratioty 


Anthropologist, Wyre, , Be, 8, 319 


Giraux (1) Polntes de Aidche de Grosan, 
Coe. iBall et Mem, Soe, ile seo 





of subsequent Mety)- Ge hmiigrey) deneription’ ot 6 et sila eas Soe 
ons fee ‘tint "ities | Repo pe fom fn Gre 
guess ok Deion som Cy it dh ae 

des.” This ter! 


thie Bentler 
the first of the kind explored ina ihe 
Gteek world, and is ¢ sequently af 
great ininress, The liwent Tinits af 






t-Prex et p 
tures prchistoriques’ Cheabloes 





ar disctey red 

the settlement cann C be later hw (bid, UT, VP, ap ~ 

B., the higher timale inetrpierk nore bay pad of cast of warmeaed nya 
THe See ala Arp. Aris. Aiere,. . eveto-Bargunitian wr thareatithic 
Lorn, I¥ut, Lexy, 703-794. ae Vda , Be sien eetcane! ta 

Brees tt, Ses civitization or | trem . cuck, ‘The shh 
fareece." (Tied, , 173-133.) Criticlena cabelas Fd cant turned to the sub 
Of the peaition of Mr 51. R. Fall, an. fectof leu} tote correnaticin, 
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Hogarth (D. G. naat Zakr 
in ae Bae (re gal pine uty 
enttle- 


tgot, 11H.) The 
ment rereale:} many 
atone and clay: wtse Keumares is 
rbice ear 7 in related to the M i toa 
been anspected. oa 

sence of peollthic aniecedents 
ane colonial of foreign origin, The 
tilements yielded pottery from 
the seme ol the Mycemean period till its 
clase. and many other interesting re 
mainte, os ria board of soo clay 
ca era siguet gem," con 
ei By themed es and alford. 


a Le oop vat My 
peti at 


Iwo Sinaia te in then ees by ceremte 








ecript were aleo discorered. lt may be 
that ‘" the civilization af Ewet 
rete was inde ioof both the 
Kamines My civilization,” 
See aloo Ret. Arit, Asrar,, Leml,, 1901, 
LXAI, 793-To 

Jetié (L.) Spomeniei grada Nina. (Vics 
nik Hivaish, Athock, Druttva, Zagreb, 
1gjot, 6. S,, V, 1Ag-1 ely Treat, with 
bert Foner wities of the 


town of Nin (Nous) ia De alin, Me- 
dizval walls, Roman gate, Cloister of st 
Maria are discussed, Continued from 
[nat vinlorne, 


Klai¢ (V.) Rinwki sid ad Rijake do 


Preaida. (Ibid., 164-1 iol mc- 
coon af the Roman fal Rijeka 
(Fiume) to Presid, 

Laszowski (E.) h lirvatake- 
sfragstisc. (ri., sists 6.) Briel ac- 


count, with Ip test-figures, of the rie 
of Croatien towns, Continued f 


Vol, ts 


Laville ed i seis et lame en one 
de gratta gdalenton. (Bull. 
Mom. § Sec. a pare te Part, fant 

v0 g87=588.) Tiref note, with 
2 tent fi res, Of a int disk and a 

sera ser Tid an type Crom 
caper Magdaleni i Cor 


its Note of of human 
i fomad in in the bel of the 
river Orwell, Ipswich. (Rep. Brit. 
Sone we .» ged, Let, 78y.) ih 
ound m |annury, 1, ata oS a 
about four feet, Indes > m5 5 
Léjoce. Seealso dfan, Loner pees 
Lie 
L (S.). Finororkerna 1 imeller- 
Se Minis Mbavies: (Vmer, Stockholm, 


rd (Nina) 





iyo <x0, Ht, 65-99.) Geveral acceoat, 
with seindbrgs of the. Fimmish districts of 

Scumdioavia. ‘The Fhinish 
Saangtition into this cepion began in 
the fourteenth century. 


Manourrier(L.) Trepanation crinienne 

paar agp" post-mortem. (Bull. et 

See, d'Anthr, de Paris, soca, 

Vt 8,, i, §f-29.) Brief description of 

a case unting in a fragment of 

tkall from the dolmen of Menouville, 
See Foujo (G.,) 


Mielke (R.) Ueber den Gehrener "* (p- 
ferieerd.” (Verh. i Berl, Gen £, 
Anthr., 1902, 38-46.) Treats, with to 
teat-6 of the so-called ** Opler- 
heerd,” an elevation af Gehren near 
Lackmn, sopporcily need for sactifcial 

porpeses. The excavations revealed 
the tack tha the place of sactifice™ ia 
merely a booddary mark, with an old 
rampart. The rémains found (frag- 
ments of pottery chieiy) indicate two 
cullores, Inte Slavonic and medieval, 


Murisier (E.) La psychologie du peu- 
le lois ct léthologie Hilijen 
Atcha, Pech, & 1 baler Rome 
Geneve, aoe 1, 267-277.) Crizical 
review of tie sey eee Pro 
fessor Murisicr ihe opinion 

that “' a monograp eel apaeayell sis ip re- 
real to us. better aul than #@ later 
and apparently more complete Hudy, 
the character of the English people ; 
while. mupograph on the use of the 
nidicufows weuld constitute the best 
peychology of the Fresch peaple.” 


Myres a Note on Mycetunan 
Zhronol th (Man, Lomlon, 
Sharer, “Declines to agree to 
statement that ‘‘ Mycenean remaline In 
Cypras last down to the eighth contury 
hc. (possibly later),™ 


Camas (5.) _ Patectititt| bovjek i 
vi aurremenici ip diluvija u Ara- 
uw Mrvaiskel, IL. (Vjeanik Hip 

ek, Arbeal, Dimitva, Zagreb, tot, 

a., ¥, 290-247.) Second part of a eta 
sketch af paleolithlc man god his cone 
temporaries of the diluvium at Krapina, 
Croatia. Human ood animal remains 


are considered. 

Porie (f.)  Prothistorijeke oaselbine ts 
okolice Eviduta. (Thidd., 77-283.) Brief 
accommt, with 4 figures, wf peau edhe 
ectilement» abou! Endat and the tne 
there. 
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Reinach S) Les fouitles de oes 
Crite. iL Anthropologie, Paris » Igor, 
xit, G78.) Resumes, with g teat. 
bpures, the recent investipatio ne of | 
: albherr anol esas at mo ite 

rete, 7 Hey e palace ta tremied 
of in “particular, Beneath the palace 
lie the remains of m neolithic* stavion,* 


Report on the excavations at Arbor Low, 
Angus, i908. (Rep. Writ: Aseoc:, 
London, 190), LXE, 427-490.) en 
etal account of excavations at the cong 
ae of Arbor ‘Low, Derbyshire, by 
H. 5. Gray: note on the mone i 
muti by H. arial ou the aman 
pealston by J. G. Young. The shone 

tuplements were few aid of wells 
cites neolithic forme, The skeleton 
is probally due to w Jatey interment 






and is not neclithic. ciate ce Bi | 
Richard K. 0.) A series of coloeca) Both are tramferences of 7 
Haines el Cosiih (Amor. J. Archer | tam aif-th the histaan. bealy Rope ige te 


Norwood, Mass, 1902, vi, 722.) Brief 
account, with 6 plates aml [0 text. 
ores, Of a series of colossal statues of 
Farian marble just inside the Agora, a 
Httle southwest of the went buttress of 
the Propylea,” ‘The remains In je 
Hon are Roman of about ike etond 


cantory ancl aad Some. trinmph 
Over he "Barteria re 


Richet (C.) Lisi elaticnmaire de Ja 
2 toro de la Frabce estsll un dan. 
(Rev. Scientif,, Waris. | + a © 
et peep enn) A reply lo the aniuje 
Le Hou ‘in the Krong Aicur, 
pellet to M. Richet, Le B Bou's angu- 
ments that-more equal destritiation, pf 
tarntion availa oo og, that other coon. 
trica. of Europe have a decreasing 
natality, that a cxntry amall iu 





Tho Trojans, hie: thiaies were of Euro- 
pear origin, as their 


tation | foment Sce alsa page 534. 


Un cimetiize 
Schmit ait (E) Ua hme Lanne nF 

iene Lenicine, (Bull, wt Alem. Soc. 
a Anthe. de Patt, 1M: Ma &y TT 
3 account o 
ton of craves ina Caliah soe 

at Chilons-sur. Maine 
meine and Bech In -rget, sonal ve 

discovered, human re 





objects thane 


mains, ete, 


‘5 (Os ex Yatiens 
| Sebetinder se Ee ne 
ton, 1903, 1, 174=181. acon, 

eee 
fe tohimoeel | ATEN a athe 





pa “i 
Jution may still be great. that 1oples 2 thes nuthr (on) behalf a the 
cau become great ty agriculture, fo A Ponesve } at Thermos of 
are all false or fallacious. The state: the pote groge Center 
the author thinks, how a right, hy wine the olian bpendl which cag 
laws, to defend trself @itmina) the abil, feu thee hate pd eurt men rtol Aislora oy 
cation of the incdividys). centary, WO, and | 
discovered. ‘T'eae were te chet: A oe 
— Ler démoniaques if’ Opts les repre. portico with Doric cal 


scutations populaires, CT sie. ; 
This general discression- of * el ace 
hii ie art,” which is Ullnateasea toe by 
14 ‘text- Apia, bi tracted from 


of boildings and wt tt (3 
coaltury, Be.) two temples, —of Ww 
he larger, ea the aiher remailna rn 


+ wea reballs about 200 #6, M 
mult her's orthcoming volmine. Arig “nteres resting lerrn-cottas, roof-tiles [ 
fa MAdecime rchiaic: t ype pees 

Rivitre (E.)  teusidme likewise * fragment of = m 
hanpe tts de ts Gisele ake 2 SMe Ineecriptions, bronze ob 


OF yy ; ie vase The. care 
the fice hai an sitar vey m existed 





Mouthe, Thotde fh | 
ee el" Ait bee de Pau ne al et 


ror, V" BL hi, 
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Soterindes——Crnfiserl 
temples of the eighth and the sixth cen- 
tury, an wet ag the mferiorty. aoa 


temple ol cert 
fences of lin ballinge ss Theron 
in the seventh or eh 


eocur, “These Sccaeialion a pean 


to the author, sove the truth if ‘msn | 
Gaivasua ents di 


eliteente uf 


Sumer (W, Go) Suicidal fanaticiom in 
Rosia (f bel. Mo., N. ¥.. 1902, 
LX, 442-447.) Based on Sigorski's ac 
emit of the suichie. epidemic in the 
set magi of Timova, 10 the: Loge 


Thieullen | (A) Silex pene Hilwviens, 
( lial. - nee Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
jp. i, 603-608, ) lirief ac- 
omni, with 4 text-figures, 
author bertis ** jowela and fetishes of 
Hint {rom the diluvium, with reply to 
ctiticioms of his previous paper, 


Tocher. (J, F) and } a 
frequency and ammttie tates 
sittiomes if sehoolchilitret in east 
Aberdeenshire, (Man, London, mot, 
'63-153.) Resomes pat retults of the 
of gata: das ena di atiy all of 
of i4.c60 children, cuily all o 
East Aberdeenbhire, “epee 
rm, of Highland SS ena aon) 
i splews Seat wryly sry I 
‘catrespanels Closely: wi ie papa 


tation in their dixtricts of wien The 
darkest ¢ ‘rh surnames are fou tel 
in the munities, wp 





in 
a Hakgtan origin, The authors bod "6 | 


wide variability in the entation af 
different surnames," which seca to in- 
dicate that "'wents or clans, a6 fepre- 


sented by surnames, tend 10 retain 
distinet p yaical characteristic,” The 
calcnlation af the Highland element 
according ty itation-surnaines 
agrees with the ext from anthropa- 
Wietric dara (1g. ¢).. OF al) the sarnames 


moled (752 in umber) Wife, counting 
267, was the most frequent. One-half of 
the sumames lo gg persons andl 
one-half cf the Nation has cmnly tz} ¢ 
of ther. Hes ‘ales Avs. frit, Ame,, 


& ijt, LXet, Ta). 


Vaunville Ne Meo neolithiques. (inl. 
ahr) Sec. d"Anthr. ite Paris, rgot, 


2th Fe) Brief pote concerning: 


AM, ANTH He g— gE 


humain fossils. 


of what the 





Volkor ('T.) 


Voss (A.) 


76 neolithic dints from Montfart-l'Am- 


ol Na presented to the 


vi | Verneau (K.) Les récentes deeopvertss 


de S&S. A. So ie Prince de’ Monaco aux 
Biouss?. Rowse, . Un souveau type 
Paris, Seis Briel 
al ye CEXXIY, o35—93). 

account of the important find of human 
romaine in the famous caves of Baousse. 
Rouse, near Mentone, im the part 
koown a¢ the Greet aer Enfants (in 
1974-5 two ékeletoms of children were 
iliscovered there). At a rey of 
1,90 m. an entire human skeleton waa 
found anc two oon at bri S 


The implements found 
Mouiterlin typo. Of the last ri 
skeletons one that of ax 6 ald WOrhaT, 


the other that of a man (nearly 
aul), The rent js 1.57 Oe. and 
Les m, teapectively, the: sa Bay Sarg Te 
det 65,68 anil Gy ap, head ts dts 
harmonic, with tase Tm thre, as 
well as in the low and large orbits, the 
twe wkull) reermble the Cro-Magnon 
type: The most remarkable feature, 
however, fe" the very mepgroid character 
of the tower hah tor the hog and of 
thie nce.” mists also an enor 
mens sib-tmsal pregriihivm, ‘The up- 

Eo are bili largely developed. 


ai hi new varie ba syle “pppe de 
i. saeaidi K new vartety of mun in. 


southern Europe, the iscovery of 
which “" Out acetone 


we mest : include individuals of a pe- 
qrotd type." 


Shean er ny ain ile 
representations : 
(Bull. ot Mem, Soc eT Anthr. de Paris, 
(jot, V4, M, PLL ride Brief ac. 
count af a gold plate with repent 
bgures of divers Scythian « 
by Mt. Hengey in a 4urgen at Babykha 
(Kier), One is a boudoir, another a 
eactificial scene, ie vena oqnsilers 
thie a remarkable 


De Briquetage-Cebict [et 
ay hare in Lothringen ond ce 

Funile in der Umgegeod vou Halle a. 
S; and im Saalethal, (Verh, d. Beri, 





accouttt of the- brick (larpe 
masses Of burned | of diverse farm, 
some prismatic, © rs cylindrical} 


free the valleys of ihe Selle ani) Saale, 
Opinions as to the née of these ** bricks” 
are wie apart,— foundations for build 
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Voss—Continaed, 
sia blocks (when heated) for crrstal- 
Hing salt from water, etc, bet 
experiment has shown that the second 
was probably the real use. 


— Weiltnachts-Gebriuche in Dohmen 
end Nachharschaft. ({biel., $44.) Brief 
note on the puppet-ligures of Nicolp 
(st A ceaatying his adjutant ** Kewm- 

need in Christmas festivities in 
, ote. 


Wiklund (K. 8.) Finaka sprikets yo- 
virenile uthredn i Virmland och 
orne ee irs Stockholm. 
fgoa, XxXU,. 15-28.) Boel account, 
with » of F presen range of the 
Finnish lan uage io Varmland aml the 
“Gree finnskog.” “The anihor visited 
“the Finn wood" in 1iq4. 


Willett (E.) On a colleciion of palma 
fithic implements from Savernake. 
Acthr., tnet, Lani, 11, KNX, io 
415.) Brief sccount, with two ‘plates 
(td figures), of a series of flint inrpld- 
montt,— oval type, hammer-stanes, 

wedge-shaped stones, timer or borers, 

throwing-ttonei—ol “a marked in. 
dividuality, asa whole," from Kaowle 

Farm, near Saverunke, 

cauve of the polished worlaces on come 

of theue flints divergent opinions were 
exptested in the eiscupsion, 


Zaborowski (5) Cranes ancien ei 
modernes tle la Rusle meyidiangle et 
di Catcose. (Ball. et Mem, Soe 
@Anthr. de Paris, 1908, vB 1, Bye 
666.)  Diecumes, with a ngtber anf 
cranial measurements, the C ro-Magnon 
race and the type of the oldewt der 
Sangaay Kobrynowa, ¢tr.): skulls 
rom a Napthalan oe in the Diyatit. 
chio district of tabetoc! and {rom 
Temire-Kale near Kars and their rela. 
tions to the Karabudakh sel] and the 
ancien! Medic ulock; craonia from Ab. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Ae to the | 


$l 


bas-"Toman, govremmment of Tifa, an | 


their relations to the rice 

aad Persinne ; origin of the (eae athe 
& modern defurnied aku!) of anckent 

ree from Phaphestan ancl the habbe 


samen eae ae site Eee of Ue 
¥, Catia 
od fortress of Baku and their ats diverse oe 


“ue According to \M. Zale. 
crania of hat chest tw fan 


rans 
Ae the Cro-Magnon race to the ly pe 


of the ote neolithic ar Cette 


Medes he styles * Tara. | 


scendant of “the 


[. 8, 42903 


cian,” Tho modiern 






“he cae 
to 
le period. 


“The 
pantod Stn ts =n 


AFRICA 
(Pr) Die Afrikaniahen 


Munikiactrameete (Ethnol. Notlzbl., 


Berlin, rgor, Hr, Hit, 2, Yn JE i-t 
Tht excellent monograph on m 
itdical arses med la ip re by 
(Tt text-figures an distribution 
mapa, The subject ‘* ‘treated ander 
three hearle: Description and clawih- 
pation ion (stringed inatrutments, the sues, 
map em I geshiecsryon joins 
wis — ski ‘wotlen <trum, 
bell, ey geo hica! disurtha- 
than, development, aid origin, The 
collection in the Berlin Miseur u up 7 
which the memograph ia heed num 
180 auinged instruments, 220 drat 
449 wind-imetriments, ete, Of atringet 
instruments the musical bow, theo 






and iu bn eeoms (0 be the trait 
orbilely ; the waliéd ts limited to 
M adage ars North, East, and 


South Africs the sinews of animals are 
cnerally used for stings, In West 
rica the ibers of plant. The slid 

riltatiog of the hance has been infle- 

enced by the g Krumen. The 
drum, * thenegro's tt isi~ 
cal instrument,” is ‘foonil practically 
over all Africa ‘the only hits of iis bb- 
te en at Urundiand among 
the Bubi ‘ernamlo Po. The 
marae d org dha Poet in. three distinct re- 
the yy an ote., of South 
Aina tryof the A-Sandeh 








haw instraments generally char 
wemetliais ah it. (Of these" peewdiiees 
two (North African, Madagascar) are 
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Ankermano—Condinwd, 

soar ae character, three others are 
mur ancient ce ape yn 
pelle ys ta Pek li sfeur 

aut African, MMan- 

ding ) sy be called really African and 
perhaps also the South A frp ts 
poor 1 eect; 
the simple seaical\ bows w the | 
sidtag: sateeeti have heed davernaet, 
—the author, severer, ls inclined to 





be Coucatatng heh leieliaks igs 
vb jodeove tutte Anas . may bere ave 
y o ca 
ancl Asia, Ut ia teally a “* mnsical in- 
firumient? In oor ened of the term, 


aye (Dr) aie provenane. de de 


t de ‘pac Tyo, \ a, ti, f30~ 
rt ) Briel notes on a Tanala shield 
(and the calt of the dead), some bun- 
sicee 1 little any used to make path- 

lmpaseahic far the enemy, several 
fatishen'a carved apoon anid one imi- 
tated after the Exropean model, all 
emlected by Dre Danjow and Conan 
from the east comet of the island, 


Felkin{f. W.) A callection af objects 
from the ilistrict fo the soothwest of 
Lako Nyewa. (Maa, London, 1901, 
tjf—137.) Brief notes, with < figures 

text, on a acraper-iayyer, two com- 
Lhe chugegee fheer- tates: an iron fight. 
ingtaxe, and a stabbing-spear. 


Frazes().G,) South African totemiam. 


Shen 135-736.) Brief note on the | 


dite In Dy Theal's recent account af 
the religions hetinfe, ete, of the Bantu 
tribe. Myr Frazer thinke that the facts 
in question make "the tatembyn of the 
Hantu tribes of South Africa resolve it- 
self into particular species of the wor- 
ship of the dead me totem. animals 
are révenc) os (nearnations of the sculs 
ol deadancstore” This teclme tothe 





Witken- Tylor theary, 

Filteborn(F.) az och yea Sanh vest 
Verunsaltungen bei den et 
im Soden der pander: nischen 
Kalonie, (Eshnel, Notieht. Merlin, 


a. nt, Hit. 3, =o) Treats, with | 
6 pilates 


and Ge Text-figures, of artificial 


Huot (M.) 





bodily. mutilations, etc., am the 

ative tribes of the wxihern part ot 

German East Africa Loma a 

rrr vel ling. and lower ri 
ene | Bpper SPs pa; 
oration of 


re aaa oration of 
obe of ear fp bod: a pin 
flier ; Ara al ae i head and 
ui body ; artificial coloration of the 
body). Tattooing am the W 
Make , Warners, sak yen oie 
is discussed with some detail. he ex- 
bent to sete th tattooing is carried on 
een fromm the figures of a 
Midonde aso 10, and of a Myao 
7; mutilations of the 
feath taitet te canara “chiefly for 
akin ake " Lip-boring seems to 
be confined almost en to the 
women, and the perforation of one nos 
rril is 4 is very common among the Wayao 
and Makusa women. E dara is 
not of general occurrence. Bodily mu- 
tation as punishment is very rare (in 
= cole of a Setaginbiycos, an 
fils, nese, upper Up, penis 
heen aaa ‘evie the Wany- 


strangest 

fasion " ve tain iodine (having in 

> ibe of predée, mod; etc.; plaiting) 

are war Terie, even for children, Eye- 
lashes are offen removed; eye 

hair on pout anil armpit shaved off, 

etc. “The Wanyakyusa and Wakesi 

redden thelr bu ‘vith round dye- 

wood, aod, as @ sign MTT, 

veers i he ad _ Bite 

am! upper part ol y white. 

Paintingewhive for other reasons bs aleo 

in, uae. 


Les peuplades de l'Out 
et do Hahr-cl-(chozal. (Rey, hese HE, 
Putts, roa, 4" 8, RVI, Jor 

goo.) “Treats of the tiles of the U banged 
(Homes) Han Ranzirix, Songos, Vakooas, 
‘Sahearas, Zanes (Nlam-Niam), Din-- 
kas, otc. ‘The aaipierd Banidjo tribes, 
though of diverse origins, appear to 
have almost Identica) manners and cus 
toms: ‘The #retif of inter-village ware 
te sald ty be cannibalism,—somie re 
pects of “the struggle for life” 
atill to be seen here tn all their feecny 
(the crushing of the weak by the strong, 
atc.) The sep tele have received: 
their mare from the lipht cobor of their 
its In house-badlding, tattooing, oo 
ormamenbi, etc., the Banziris 
lifter somawhat from the Banshee, Lnwt 
arigien'd = sgh manners 
ani) orator. dnt - feasts 


Huot—Contianat, 
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homan flesh je eaten ond in war-time the 
bodies of glain. enemies.—: 
they are: not anthropophagouy, 
Songus belong ty the ane rie as ihe 
Hangins. Untike the Songoe the Vie- 
komt are industricds, busy, aud active. 
They ere workers in iron and Go 
eepecially. The conotry of the Nike. 
karas is the ** land of petty sultanates." 
The Quarres (ofl the Zande country) the 
agihor dh as “' the most hides 
negroes in the world,” The Gabous have 
recently been decimated and reduced to 
diavery, The Zande are mised ide. 
scondants of the redoubtable Nisam. 
Siam, . They are noteworthy for nat 
ting the ordeal of poisoa, although 
they possess poisoned arrows: The 
Sane nkat of the region studied are “‘a 
apart. "Their legs ore of aah 
lent ( ae tation bo marshy edliew, 
like the “ seg fo give one the 
Hic that must be — 
oo atita, Both men. and women 
tall and rather well-built, Villages 
properly #o called, do not exit among 


them, only t: farm surrounded by 
plantations. ge are given 
Meee tA of a yp i per, 
from each of the peoples in question, 
From the anthers Bac the heluht af 


the Dinks is 70, height Sitting o. 74m. 


Laidlaw (G. E. L Sonne ethnological ob. 

setvaliona in South Africa,  (Arer, 

Autiq., Chicago, ipo, xxiv, 77-4.) 

he same facts as in the e paper noticed 

in the Amwricon Anthr iat, Dod, 
r, Rah, 


Littmann (E.) Abyssinian follies. 
tore. (Princeton Univ. Bull., rope, 
XO, 14+10.) fn the three chief mod. 
ern languages of Abyssinia, os well as 
ih the older Ethiopic, there exists @ 
lange =i bineeferchy (proverbs, Giuhleg. 
fniry tales, ricifles, ‘wigs ih honor of 
kings, heroes, and warriors, weidding 
ae dirges, etc.) show which not 
& known, A tumber of prov. 
ceria, among them the “chain prov. 
erb” on the strength if wrenan, 9 brid 
animal-lale, a few lines hy one of ihe 
old Amharic "5 of the Kings,” 
are niven la English rermians, Hoefer. 
ence i made to Professor Gundi' 
Proreerhi_ strefe, ¢ raccenti Abdisind. 
poblished iu 14. which contains mach 
valuable folklore from ihe Assharie 
langunge The author Promises fur. 
ther stedies of modern Abveainian folk. 


Myrea (J, 1. 














ing Pesala of or af old Tesiament charac 
ters, carl wtian saints, ete, 
—— The hong of Hen Nekht, a 
an king of the thind ilprm 
152-153.) Urief notice, 
heures iviews of cranium) of the ti tioaes 
Hen Nekht (ra. gooo pc.) “the 
eartiaas knows re dn ins have 
ey) oath snd t mit egalhg 
The skull was" v apes 
china, ant extraontinarily toro. for 
fini,” — almost brace: 
an ite feateres '* mare 
= thiose of than with thiuse: 
probally eves Clits.” sie atatare 


robably excecdei! 1870 rim, (Feypeian 
, later and ab ap achresy niyo) 
and the proportions of the lemg-bones 
to ont another were *‘ sich ad character 
ize negroid skeletons, « condition fre- 
quently wbserved tn cere prehistoric 
period, and commonly later 
period of the early empire,” Me Mt 
erm belleves that this ‘giant king”. 
identical with the Sesochris af Manetho 
and the Momehetr af aac vere 
beth the same person, The brond-. 
headed si to which this king Int 
ies aes would bring from Asn, 
than from Punt. See also Rep 
Brit. dix, Lamd,, toot, LXXt, 7H 


ei 


Collateral survival of 
successive styles of art ln North Africa. 
(Thi, tep-y Brief srecaet with 


iMestratinn tae Photograph, of ‘the 
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mer, 
prt Carer ers 
OF iJvtTHia 10 Pitty) 1 
Three kinds of i thle ar lee 


ber= The rimmed necked bot. 
es (North Africa, het pote since 
the Arab sons large, ovoid wates- 


eeiled sie ant open saucers (late 
evoren pa. immediately previous 
to Arub conquest): hand-made middle. 
sized fire-amoked howls of dull black 
clay rere the aurvival of o meo- 
lithic type). 


— A piece of carly masonry at Che- 
ousch 


Ne 


in Tania = (Tbid,, 133-134. ) 
Brief accoant, with text- of -# 
wall the style af which (engesting 
Greek work of inf sixth cen Ec.) 
is in complete contrast both with the 
edtteaty stones of the cohistoric fw tu- 
sts and with the 
af the Korman site below r the 
hill.” 4! he avibor comaldem this an- 
other evidence that ‘ia the sixth cen- 
tury, B.c., the material civilization of 
Carthage was already in great measure 
dominated by the ee art anc motes 
try of her Hellen: rivala, 


iros(A,j2f Orban /V.) L'An 
wll. Sac, di! Se Colon., Hruxe cle, 
fe, x, 16¢-s04. . rt - 
lustrated account of Angola. gaiciete 
a few sotes on the native population. 


Petrie (W. M. F.) The races of early 


pl. ij. Anthr. Inst. . 190T, 
ie 245-256.) Alter hrfelly: laces 


wources and song nee mit her 
rth the falliewh “ent 
ibyan Sethad oa arsion bited-be 
Sea coll, of fortign 
poloted.nose | hom eval weve 
desert), tlic 1 type of 
iciile Egypt at time of dynastic in- 


vasion), ee eeret Gower PeTesen 
in origin), eteni : 
et ati ee 





Eayp), mixed ft type i 
dynasty y. On page 255 iss pipers apr 
ing the nature of head, nose, chin, 
» hate, dese in the various types, 
ont igeornieege ease feo 
tex with go figures is from 
the momuments), Dr Petrie wisely nb- 
serves that “* purity” on keer’ _ EMM 
hc ad mech & at ot 
A.D, He aloo “fails tm eee t 


crmunlometry has any (alg "a ee bo 


bring sgains? the connertion of the pre- 


jars, ‘one. | 


—— An 





exactly the same featanes aa 1h 
charart 
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historic je of Upper Egypt with 

of anchent a erco modern) 

The close relation of the 

niger ptiane and the pw dear 

rocTs fully "Sua rabee fee 
conclusion reached is ‘ 


Afri ap pai 
epee Ibe etn set, iy ail ied 
tribes of a European charact 


tian sp tarith Hatmetic of ao 
negress. (Man, ioo1, ©29,) 
liriel description (with: p plate) af * 
finest HH Egyptian sculpture on 4 
amall scale,” found at T. about 
18 and now preserved at University 

Wege, London. The figure belongs 
to the eighteenth Ghee and nepre-. 
sents a native of the Upper Nile. 


arpa cutting-out tools. (Thid., 
Brief account, with 13 out- 
line test-figures, of copper kuives for 


Ringer textiles, eftc., from the time of 
Ki (4700 b.c.) to the nineteenth 


tombs at Abydos, 
a Mo. W.Va, 1KOE, Care ol 
ix f accent with # text 

recent discoveries, 





Rabot {C:) Recent French explorati 


te Africa. (Nat, Geogr. NI +. Wash., 
igoa, Xtti, 119-152.) Illustrated ac- 
count of the numeroge scientific expe- 
ditions ander French oe in the 

: of the Sahara, Sudan, Guitea, 
etc, A few notes on the people of the 


country. 


Rivers (W, H.-R.) ‘The color vision of 


the natives of Upper For (i. Anthe. 
Lond., _XEXI, 229-247.) 


on of <3 men 
and boys from El Aueakue E) Arabah 
in Upper Egypt. The testis were made 
oy Decay Igee, sN arUMry, bones 
0 s WiK 
hindoes method, and inde tia tin- 
wineter—the 10 subjects from EI 
Atubah had been examined a year all 
riously by Mr Fandall-Maclver 
Egyptian (Arabic) caloelneeuendnture 
i discusied 3 in detail! (Nagel's bait and 
Roth's pier wero ase), and the 


eral results oomrpared with those ob- 
cainnd from the Murray islanders of 
Torres strait ing to the author, 


“jn the language iota a for calor by 


these peacants of LU . we find 
which 


erlee primitive color ormenciie 
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Rivers—padimaet, fetish, Ik ina remashabte development 
in othe of the arid.” It te of rode pe 
fate ng td and thea pocaslanait a of ris uegrosculure, | The. peo un 





' wee called Afar Niger estuary. 
f Ameren") ") anger. AD idfldenoe 


of Innguage séema noticeable in defec | White ete Mn the Khamd rain, Rho 
tive wool-matchings, also an imperfec- desia. (Man, La > te . 
ion of the Holmgren wocl-tes!t in the liriel accoant of Khaini ruins wear 
agnosia of color-btindness: The pro. Buluwayo,—wails of pranite ee 











agus of the colorblind among the enclosures, fortified. ant 
individuals examined by Dr Rivers Wébris (pottery, implements Btls 
and Air Kandall-Maclver was Eg, merous circkes ce walls of 
rather more the jaan European races {ited bcatin nig hts) — tha style of the na. 
in general. sibility te noted we re dwellings at the: pelo gresas nei doys ss 
that the vans villzations of Egy ee nires 
may have passed over the fellahin With. papas hl culigre at Khami; Stone age 
oe affecting their mental development anterior to the ruiew, the civilizathan wl 
in any marked degree, and ther may rie bade ancient gold ina, 
continue to have the same primitive and that of the hallderms af the 
ideas of color mich their ancestrrs dwellings, 
had several thowes ee ago, just ma 
ea sd Sebalhrea to use | e rAd, te irri. Asta: 
ate their fields.” In the , incision a 


f McDougall expressed the opinion Aiken (C. F.} The unclent ne 
that *" primitive viston corres Hii-ensin, (Cath, U 
Our sense of pray," the other sahiada fe far Pier pipe pe 


coltirs being subsequently differetitiatnd, se ee « foog, vIn, Oe 


Shrubsall (F.C:) Notes on erania from author believes the monument ta be 
eaten | tae eee eae 
child ogee pc th lables of the Celestial empire. ‘The inscriptions 

' tell of the introduction of a new 
Arandeh (Niam-Niam), one Bari, am | "pon it 
ar acy wep male except.one religion {roma the west. 
H-stam. and at] in the museum of 
vt Royal Coll ioe ee except | Eatow ALDI, oe and! sockited: 
whieh iv in the Piritish | ae Lacan} 
“ree According to Dr Shrrubasfi Baron (Man, ee rt t phe 
there are “very clos resemblances he. seuthoad coer the ih s bed of & 
tween the Manbortn anit the more south. tribut ot the Mek 4 i 12 
var er ath Soy ea tite the celt in the bed ofa stream rienlig: 
el (raha papa infu a tributary of the Salween, Such 
eset koephalic, The Azandeh cranial objects am rare jn SE. Asta. Both 
capacity ie alao grenter. Kelathenship specimens sre in the Mit Rivers Mis 
with the Masai ts suggested by certain um, ‘Oaford 
cranial Prpeciceinptr 8 the Asanileh, eh APord 
fae Monbottu and Hari crania the Belck (W_) ‘ike Alfie in Arui= 
fabella asul wapercili richgr res! 
saa iieent., ed oly beh tai thee “apy Klein. Asien, (Verh. d. Peel, Cea, 


fandeh, The skull of the Bambhate the il tNpetione to ae ia 


econnt af 

BEST ny sepa ih | tar aga 7 epee mee 

me o hlows Flower, Ammasia nes Minor, wits text. 

Staudinger (P.) Weber : ‘hires. The graves are proliaht 

lichen “Kept von sien Ekois (ach | S0Sest Greek, ‘ihe rockewall feures 
a) Len a ee Hintelend Armenian, 
TU. AM fot. f ve « hs etl Cres, f Forschy 
pyre ant api, hey wide “t (Thid., $-g20.) In Tekh entae sr 
ee wood! ee fletmile ae festures, 32 testsfigures De me writes of the 
as c.), Bot & maak, hor b 
ably used in connection wich | nai is Paoli the Fa of fee) i 
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echoes wa “ut Boyuk Raia, the 





ae ee earl 

tt weato 
Carsarea,: otc. tudak Owe ami the 
surrounding country ecem to have 
been a Hittite ki afterwanl de- 
striped tiv the recat se ca, seventh 
century Ac. The rock-dwelliogs wery 
originally occupied by a “ Turanian” 
people, 


Crowfoot (J. W.) A Veridi rite. (Man, 
London, ign, 145-147.) Ao inquiry 


into Armenian storie: shout the Yerudli 
ol Asia Minos, particularly the Melek 
Tans ceremony, Mr Crovfoot rey 


that Tans may be a form, oo Tans 
Certain relations between the Vesill 
aix| the Takhtarifi of Lykia-are sng- 
eratort, 


Danjou (fr) Surle crime rituel. (Dull. 
et hidm. Soc d'Anthr, de Ports, 193, 


v* 2.010, 69-75.) The author an 
acomut of the asanination of f Tho- 


mae 6 Daniascus in igo and of the. 


ritual murder“ ol Henel Abdelnoar, 
a boy of > yours, attribated to the 
Jews. In the discussion, M, Girard de 
alle tHhemht the author wea too 
creduloaus ahi his statement that 
“situal crime” waa habiteal in Syria 
wap (ar-fotchod, 


Ethnographic Survey of India in 
piece with the cone of gor. 
[Man, London, Ler, od ath ) doin 
tract from Ceovernment a viiglg 
outline of schame recommen ae 
British Assuciation fur the Mtoe 
ment of Science and approved by the 
Indian auihoritie, who have snc- 
tiene an-expendinre of oot wore than 
Rs. 1,c0,000 for the survey. Mesars 
Thurston and Risley will be the chiel 
directors The survey in-calonlated to 
retin da ath Fepeat ines valoa- 


ble anthr and orher data will 
be obtaine 

van Gennep [{ Origine et fortune 
do nom de ao Ostiak,” race 
Sremle ryt, 4-92.) 
Sketches, with seq Ste 
noes, the history 


clhnic name 
Quiak Aller page Rech persone the 
anther con¢ludes: The term Crtiad 
Grst. appears iu cepa ino letter of 
Ivan 1] Terrible, Tt wae first applied 


hy the Russians to the popalation of | 


Hill (EJ. She aes 


| Hunti: » {B.) The 





the high wallers of the western slo 
of the Urals, and afterward) tn sire 
tram-Uralian peoples, aa far ue the 
VYevesei, It has not hed a fixed ethao- 
logical valuc aml |e no ne argument 
mio the: rab ie oralsijs, arid mis 
Hides ‘of ats to whom it has 
plied, None of the dtyarle- 
ics , (Ugrians Tarko-Siberian, Terke- 
tingher, etc.) hitherto, proposed is 
satiefactory. Ups to ike present the 
name Orfidd bos boon use to desiguate 
tens shifferent Bit of people, This 
ae is a mode! study in athiate nomen 


“ Gea Siberia, 
‘ fl. ae ee + §QGs, MOT, 
57-24.) iattaned mom of urip in 
Jaly, 1901, aie Amur river and Trans 
Silierian railroad. Contains briel notes 
on came. of the Beogtel of the conntry, 
Comacks 


—- 
> 
' = 


Hodgson (T. C.j The native tribes of 


Manipnr. (J. Awthr. Inet... Loord., 
Iga, REXI, 300-309.) Treats briefly 
thie Meihers,. Kukis, ages; etc, 
‘eared the Manipuris proper or 
vbr Corermaet ageion of 
epidemics and droughts, c vinions 
and tahes, evil ey pricuts, bili 
birth aid naming, bricke-getting, death 
and) leurial, seclusion, foo taboos, 
amen-taking, future life, min-making, 
terrace-cultivalion, ete. yale ote 
the chest rip tert gone det! to | 

Chin-Lushai-Kuki group, while * 
people are in feature of the oseeat 
type, and in seidlinla A nares hen Pais 
Aryan or Laps any te ins 
dustan.” ee newitise ihn? fn 
ad et is Ail ater with pay 
aml intersating ideas and cere- 
monies? ant the coronation of the 
Kaja “is an imparting and interest 
affair.” Among ve Wanipurie “* 
year ie named after some mar, wlio 
(for a concderation) undertakes to 
hese tbe fortune mood of badd of the 
year." He receives shaggy for a 
god year and, formes! i. got Ss 
serious T eoabie for a bad one. The 
raittniking ceremony is often quite 
anique. 


prehistoric 
Reena, ey ea 

: » sgoa, 1, 108-17, 
Firlef accounts, with 4 plates (2 f an 
ancl 2 texd-iilostrutions, of aon 
near Sameun, Marecran, at Chorin, 


—— 
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Huntington—Comfinwed, 
Kala Hisar, near Keikenis: Keli, of 


Savin type (on bille}: also truncated, 
metrically conical moutids jon 
laine at Garmauri, Ichmeh, Telancit, 
‘odem, Hokh, ete. The second sual 
ol mounds are very abundant in the 
Haldi country, the region of Harput. 
the plain of Mesh, ete: The first: | 
seems to be “confined to tho Eithte 
country weet of the Euphrates, while 
ihe second i# tort abundant in the 
Haldi eonnTy, bur “the two kinds 
. | and cannot always |e 
itinguished,” The cuit, 
ee are quite uniform in shape, vary 

in size [rm ane to «im acres, med te im | 
height from 30 to $0 feet. During the 
Roman period (or tates) ‘* many of the | 
mounts « r to have been utilized | 
hi slites for forts of other massive | 
buildings,” and semetimes circumral. 
lated, On top of them (aa at Hokh 
ruined superstryectures are found ane 
Roman ocolme are occasionally un- 
ewthed, From the nuiture of a small 
moun ot Ellimelik, it appears thal | 
some of these structures were, after 
bre ake acme tee, fhatndated 
lakes, etc, a2 whoee shores they 

ithe’ and they Some 
may have been built for piservationsl 
purposes, Belck thinks that some of 
them are the spb pa @f the eardi- 
est Armenian kings. Some attriliute 
them to the ** Hittites," ‘The auiher 
ie of opinion that “ the moond-builders 
were to some extent iufluenced by 
their neighbors in abvlotia or Ag. 
ania, or else immigrants from those 

COMntes invorled the forthern Teg len,” 

' fayert of brick in the mound at 
Hokk and the coffin-jars at (rarmuri, — 
"both of which are distinctly charac. 
teristhc of the Habylonian mounds,” — 


indale 
bukien by Merk 
dis area dolic 
ae ipriees 





memory of the oid connogonical 
ett the m | ne 
the poetic form wuvives in th . 

at en moral cultof the Hebrews 
explort them. jo i own 
Legend waa wubmerged in law. 


Skeat (Ww. WwW.) Natural jistory 


ethnoprant of ithe Mala 0 
heats te tks es £ ia pena 





are held tobe proofs of this. {m mast | 1 the Malay y province Siam, Re 
of the mounds implements nf stone and rit, Amn a IgOl, LXXt, g11- 
heme are fomnid, together with Lecter coe “logical section 


and pottery fmgments. tesla of geri ea pe types, dress, orus- 


TeHth, Weapons, linnting ane fishity, 


fire-inaking antl cesoke ings, ioplemen bs, 
tain, weiphte and tears trace, 


rirafture, duet al-wrp 
tts poli, and sliver cence ckes naa pet 


cabinet-worl, ti | 
making, tats nat as ry tape aud tring 


Rao (T. &.) The Vinddis of the Neb 
lore district. ‘(Bull: Gow Alen, 
Madras, tgor, tv, B03.) General 
cei hical accoonl,—nanie, aor. 

f, physique, cranial ani heed form, 


ing 
and parpulaticm, Cee andor | and weaving, ptttie aketry_spining 
desl, meety, langunge, relleiin, esi. montal rites py prices, popular fe 


riage, child-birth, acter, burial, 
personal hsbits and accomplishmenia, | 
hehing and hunting, dance, folk -trmdi. 
cine, work und inilidence. honey: 


igion and folklore. An abstract of 
part wf ibe Report is alee publisheil in 


Won |Londen, igor, 79 uruler 
the tithe Noles a alee af 
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NT aaa 


prardarisha, with «t 

@ figs) aes tea illsrrtions 
are fotiugelsbed, ay 
Pier whose boll buill fe stature, otc., 
‘approach that of the Maori, and a 
shester, of indonlted Malay stock. 


‘The cruel processes of torture and im- 


prisoument uniler the old pative law 
are parsing away, An teresting relic 
of | om are the performances oll 
the Jocal “medicine men”: or Ales 
clans, some of which wre very tm ve 
ms line Far from believing t the 

barbarous 


Malays to be *' an essentially 
ater h Mr Skeat cundiders that they 


ple.” Moreaver, “the better class of 
them, i.0., the forest-deellers oa dis- 
tinct from the townoalwellerm, are not 
itu) Nigloe aad first-rate woodlamen, bat nat- 

ly gentlemen, and most companion. 
able, fond of their home and family, 
loyal toa fanit to their natoral chi 
hooest at any of oar own peasantry, 
keenly alive to a sense of their own 
honor.” He rightly refuses to think 
Larenat ; Oforein ft k anil Bes 

oy ““ forcing it nec c 

into the BR oem dr nr own fp 
tention” 


Thurston (E.) The Dravidian head. 
eu Gov, Mua, Marhras, mgoct, rv, 
$6.) Discusses briefly, with 3 

‘i Hite anil 6 tables of measurements, 
the form of bead of the Dravidian 
tribes of the anuthern districts of Mad- 
ras aml of the Hellary district;—alo- 
per r176 nila 3 including $2 
The tibe: of Bellary seem to 
be troader-headed than the others 
studied; only 2.16 of the Dravidians of 
the southern divtricts had « cephalic 
index exceeding fo, cous ez of the 
Rellary Dravidian had ch an nes 
Aaothes fact dey ‘cal in that, “so 
far from the Drayidians heing sepa- 
tated from the Todas by reason of their 
eae caphstic index (as Taylor helil), 
, in the Todas, actually 

higher then’ in anme of the Dravidian 
people.” Tho | ma -oonclaion 
reached ix that “the quevtlon of the 
type of the Dravidian head i pot 
#0 simple atml straightforveard 

na I had imagined,” 


Miscellanea. (Ubid,, 119-128.) Priel 
atticles on the coavade (1ta~t07), 
measurements of 35 allinos 
of Madras (ra8-t20), earth-cating by 


| Zaborowski (5.) 


Chamberlain jA. F.) 


Cramp (J. A.) Tre 


ontives of Cochin hille and Mysore, the 
Kathira ar scissors j the T 
‘paige for enjoining picnogamy an an 


the prompt corp 
wWeiching-beams tn Malabar, the 
mans of the foothills of Tmvancore 
(rof2235), <A sort of conraidle teens 
to have prevailed among the Koramas 
and some other people of southern 
India, §=Rrief descriptions are grven of 
four albinos of Macrae and the [act 
sang of **e series of peasy = Tal 
n Geoccestive generations of a Tami 
family." Earth-eating, chielly 
occur on the Cochin | ny ta 
oe << among the women of My- 
. ‘The Mannan 
(af ‘Tamil Tamil sock) ae noted for ‘the 
readiness with which they fraternize 
with Europeans.” Nephow-anocession 
prevails among them, They are sail 
to worship the san. 


‘tee 
Yunnam, (Ball. et Mém. Soc. ry Ar Roike: 
de Paria, 903, ¥" 3., 111, 51-52.) Brief 
account of a flea-trep of bamboo with 
gloe, weed) to put in bed, in one's 
clothes, otc,, from Yunnan in southern 
China, 


[NDONESTA, AUSTRALASIA, 
PoLVRESIA 


Baese a: ) ) ee from the 


ittora, Australia. 
Man London, fol riz=1ra.) Brief 
account, bhipahe = re, of twa rare 
** strangl Se the Watty- 
Waity orl. TFichoo-Liltghos tele (extinct) 
of the Murray river, now in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford. 


The American 
indian element in the Philippines. 
(Amer. Antiy., Chicago, 1902, Xxtv, 
o7-100,) Gives list of cultivated plants 
introduced from America. Also refers 
19 transportation of American Indian 
silitiers, slaves, and" criminals” poder 
Spaniih auspices, 


ng in the South 
seat, (J. Anthr, [nat., Tad, roar, 
RXR, DO7-172.) Brict account, or 
a plates, of three cases ot 

tor infiry from sling-stones, suee 
etc.) umong the natives of New Hritain, 
New freland, ete. The operation.mor. 
tality is about 20g, the “ octor™ fw the 
feoodaeadf ot tribal shaman, who wes 
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Comid miarid, 

a iece of ahell eae al Sear ris 
operation be ormed for 
nTeSSOTe On the brain, A won and the 
ie, 1 mrinetimes results, Tn 
ene of the New Ireland villages oe- 
ing has "become fashionable, and a 
pin itl or hoy ie generally per- 
muaded to 5 on to fe operaiion a4 an 
aid to longevity,” To Mr Cramp's 
paper areappendel detailed discussions 
men by Mr V_ Horley, 
with comparative referneces to Peravian 

alia, ete. 


Dieseldorif (A.) Wie petrographische 
Beschreibung etnigor Sietnaretacts vor 
den Chatham-Ineelo, (#techr. f, Eth. 
nol, Berlin, 1903, XxxIV, 25~20.\ 
ace the results of the exatminatiog of 

eer gl (axes, chisels, kuiien 
ota) rooght by Dr Schauinaland jp 
1897 from the Chatham islands, which 
have been otherwise studied by Ts 
Schurts, Of the yor at tramined 4 
iw of limestone, 1 o emy fink, 4 fe 
Jasper, to of sericite shale, aout {ohd- 
spar-Lawalt and t0 of micorceous basalt, 
no of nepheline baxalt, 2 al hornblés! 
andesite, ¢ af trachyte, ee 2 of trachy- 
tie or andesite tufa; 


Edge-Part on ( 
Wkiciea’ wee ast | 


Aa object: of 
OW EK BM 


locality: Native 
ormaments from the Soloman islancte. 
Forgeries of New Zoalarid stone imple. 
ments. Vhe ‘Australian ethnological 
expedition, (Mar, Lomleti, ager, 19, 
bid, tc.) Brief descriptions. with 3 
text-hyores, of a Wooden object fren 
Rotumah (Fi, stone armlets from New 
Creorgin, ete,, native money. Warne 
et the nutnerous forperies of Maori 
aces implements A. letter 
from shor Spencer re Litt 

with the Kaitish mativec. Pe 


U.) Messaremente’ of Fa 
skulle: (J; Ante. Tost. Load. ie, 
£2=i, 201-264.) Gives tables of meas. 
bremenia of t24 skulle, of which ail bat but 
6 (trom German Sew Guineas) are from 
the Pore delia and clewhere an the 


whores of the Gullal Papua, The pire 


ence of teo matima enpgests the exis 

tence of two racial clements atiless the 

breavimas 3 stent me dar to female 
& ihe range of the cephalic | 

i from 64.5 to Bac. = 


Haddon (A, C.) A Py 


arrow fltam, (Man, | Be ippersy 


-Onidew,  digeg, 





+ <hodl 7 Gai in soe sie 
Rivecs Nee, Sa 





we ate) ag 
among the yang 
Ken re bana ing Wa, 
Tan ah ast eer the bere at 
Praphics ratural hintory s 
obtalerd are gow in the Masenat ok af te 
University of Pennsylvania, An 
the topics roesieag are ne ite a 
praring of the favor of 
stiees of "'- ees country," died, 
boeaal trarrat rage (pondnany-msiod) whole raze. | 
— fuorchasing old dheada frit bir 
tribes ino puae wurmetiincs 4 to 
hotter “ene spirits, — 
tries, chides, commute ee , 
satltir of omens, ideas omen 
and the ‘of the soul motitle 
ton. briige, i i eae worl 

or any man Ww ™ relitses to | mt - 
ried there ia 2" seensl anil est andl. final 
death {his toul is devoured by a huge 
Fish) as which there “a no mae 
Net ia i gages Ae 

< hardchip ett in if ‘a chvilieed 

ouetee ie tmatler af population the 
Kyane bold their. own, while te Kan- 
tu) ond Thang are ploidy [Moench ve 
Noone tribe can he taken’ mew Type. 








Hose (C.) etd’ McDougall (W.) "The 


relations between men and animals in 


o plaice, 
the Kenyabs, with mila 
Cuntoms and beliefs among r thie: Kayans 
Kalamantans, Puan, ar) Thins 
_ Dayal ( ipesticulasty y those of the 
telat to the spares 'snifl 
- mR ag or ** sik 





Por “he Armin tl 
are v7 some the hawk, and other omen- 
hid ‘i nher } wool. 
pecker, hornbill, ete.) the pig ('* plays 
monies \ the domestic mae] (ee 
with capture of- wan wandering souls), the 
crocodile, the dog, deer anil cattle, 
tigercat, monkrys, et, The gen- 
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Hoe Continued sta 
tra religrots blir isibes in 
qoestion are noted, and the particolars 
af 2 number of omen-ceremenies given. 
The Thass “have numerous animal 
fables that remind one stent ly ol 
Paop's fable and the Brer hit 


stories Of fhe Africans,” —the land | 


tortrise and the tiny muusedeer fiyure 
in them ad “cunning and ‘that 





ge a 
nat ii tr snimals an 
"They have ‘a preaier-va- 


rfety of myths and aetisviiat waper- 
site Eas have lee pect te and 
yarn. =}! i " (e euag 
unl-like idea) Mt 
for the Thats, but fore with the other 
peoples, The ee contliusinns aro 
give at sore sant bs (pages paged 30-213). 
hey are of spi a that “thi: rarious 
auperittons pte er hy these tribes 
In lo animale are pot to be 
looked upon as surrivale of totem. wor- 
ship.” A simpler and more saiielactory 
explanation. fs the development of to- 
lemiam from the varieties of the aya. 
ea view almilar toa: thine of Der 
F. und Miss Alice Pletcher con- 
cerning the totemiom of the indians af 
British Columbia and the Omahas, 


Jordan (D. 5.) On certain proliets of 
piecing ly in Hawaii, (Out West, Los 
ngeles, Cal,, 9902, NVI, 25-92. 035- 
fl paar neral discussion of 
pulltical and et conditions. The 
author copcluias that * if Congress 
favors the: Hawaiians or Americans o 
both, wt the expense af the atill more 


humerous Orientals, it cast caidle the thes | 


epirit of democracy." 


Laville (Ay) Sur le cayactére de. cer- 
laines uc. (Rall. et aay Soc, 
de Anther. ie Parti, tg0t, at, 
#85.) Brief notes, froma tidtur ol M. 
Macugot, on the natives of New (Cale- 
donia, o seasonal thas Shall Both 
ehsinees, etc. There are koi) to be 


thtee types distingwishable by language, 
habits, ete: as 





eR AT E,W.) Memorandum | 


on the la os of the Philippimes, 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., toot, XXX 
Big~2a8.) Brief nets oie a general 
ss or ty : 
Ilocano, Cayagan | _ Panr 
Pangasinan, and Calamiano, the eight 
“culture! anil advanced eke 
now written (besides thetr bilaersl at 





tion be important 
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bots) in Roman letters: the four groups 
af langwages of aneivilize! and amvaye 
tribes,— northern Leson, Mindanao 
Fol, _ Negres-Mindore, Palawan (here 
aly is sel T Siw sah ai 
eneby — and certain iim. 
sire w bola nuh an alphabet 
of Arahi The author counts 
in the Philipplocs nes R tongies spoken 
by the civiliged 1 tices and about 60 dia- 
the savage mountain tebes,~— 
exclusive of the epecch of the fee 
Negrta tribes. Bicol "can be said to 
differ {roan Tagalo anil Vieaya as Eng. 
lith and Scottnh do.” To Ue paper 
are appended the cardinal numerals t- 
6 in Tegalo, Visaya, Bicol, Pam- 
7 | _pielay, visage oa Llecane, 
Ibanag (Cayepan), any 

a Batac nr whe Aapaighea tg i 
satated to be *' at exotic in 

a erp in ata and tw used by the 
deicendant: of quite recent teen 5 

from Sumatra” The re eati- 
mate of to for “diabects of savage 

trenniain tribes" fs mach too high 


Mathews (K. H.) Ethoologicd notes 


on the thorginal “a Tan of pee 
Terntory. (roc. & Trans. OPT. 
Soc, Australasia, [sishane in SY 
tA.) Lieals ape with the social 
tuition, rites and custome, ete, of 
the native tribes of the Northern Ter- 
of South Australia. A vocabu- 
ic af the Chingalee dialect be melted, 
with « brief appendix on the rock 
ee on Burnett river, Chuscieks 


land. Among. the natives in question. 


every tribe conuists of two phratrics, 
pares divided into hed sections, tight 
divisions in all, All children bee Fa mic 
the tribe bear the name of ono of these 
and alee that ot same anjaral, plant. or 
inaiimate thing, ther totem. oe 
hee amet — einige ingwlted avery 
person is further distin rom 
the reat by an Individual name ; he ob 
tains also a seeret name known ‘ anly to 
the fajtiated He has farther a *' 1in- 
ie wane referring to Inbe initiation 
degree, a “relationship” name, tte. 
In gener children ihetit the totem of 
their male parent. “The marriages take 
place accard! tra "direct," an '"al- 
tertative,” apd o “‘ rare” classification, 


(Numerous tables of are 
given.) ‘The Initiato ales of cir- 
cumeciston and eabin are in vogue 


al) over the northern betiocr except 
apart ef the Northwest. An interesting 


, 
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Mathews— Continued. Hota, parti oon junctions (very few), 

cn erent | Sees sito oe 
Let etc. ate tres 

noted Other toples treated of ees considers a sa tan tame: 


vusn-atle’s oh, foul, wind-hreake., satin. 

wooden yessels, sandals, shoes, 
feather-tofts, locantations, ahatnates, 
weather, points of the compass. rock- 
paintings, the farrade method (cop- 


ture) of securing a wife, burial and | 


death - retaliation 
“min = making,” 
scarification, cannibalism (found all 
over the terntory), Mr Mathews 
thinks that the tetembe laws of descent 
tay turn out to be more fixed than ap. 
pears on present evidence, The vo 
cabalary on p a 57-39 tonaists of cz, 
200 words, 2 article contains 2 
iness od Fee information, 


(purr = arFrr), 


— Some al ima] tribes of Wetter 
Australia, Proc, E.. foc. N.S, 
W, , Sydney, a1-2, KXXV, arraat) 
Discutses hriefty the. rolew af moor 


andl descent, zi be a list of totema, Seats 
names of the points of the com 
lhert account of language, cte., of eer. 
tin tribes inhabiting the vast r oh is 
about the sources of Fitzroy, * 
garet, and Ord rivers. The eight. 
Section nAIne-syeem is common anvEAT YE 
the tribes in question, ‘The & points 
of the compass “are ao \oratasi fxed 
in their minds that in dlireeti another 
person where to find anything, they 
call out the compass point in he Treat 
natural manner.” A legend of these 
natives wr cab eid maltoess of certain 
‘Tales to the urine o a eT poht-moneter, 
vi made all the vets. ‘The-vocabu. 
rear 4 to the Kisha dialect, 
ot feat ; Circomeision and 
aubincision are jn cam all the 
tribes here einaiterens Elke the aks 
rigites of the Northern Tetritary, they 
alo dee the ewrra/w (ornamented fai 
board)in cereinonial and migic dances, 


— The Thurrawal language. (Uti. 
Ts7<160.) Besides « valug le reaume 
‘of the characteristics of the Tharrawal 


jonte spoken over the southeast cost | 


ol New South Wales from Port Hack. 
ing to dervis hay) this Paper contains a 
bnef account of the Gundunpurrs 
(spoken to the west af the Thartrawal) 
and the Dharnik (apoken to the north), 
ito a vocabulary of the Inet ten stu 


ie oR 


wal. orthography, n 
adjectives, pronoun, ver ro iteme 


trading, WEAPONS, | 








Brigipe ti for mumrber: ssn peony 





—something sot hitherto reparted Irom 
Australia, 

— The Thoongs and odien Asealing 
languages. (Amer, .» Chicago, 
1902, -XzIY, wor-706.) Brief grem-— 
sort skerchow of the 7 lan- 
tact aire South Wales ‘of the - 
= an in 

u véend wh reechatea peal: 
“the inflection af alment every pari of 
speech for number and perton,~ 


meee aa Po) On tes faeces 
uncle in Torres 


eae ys “priate t,t afin The 
maternal uncle ancle and soph 4 


ielee an a mer word, 
and at the in igh bya mee he hes 
control of the boy, ‘The 
despoil his eget uncle 
he wishes (el. 
eee ba 
tribe with 


ition in which escent wis maternal, 
und the brothers of rhe she peice were 
See sas ee father 
Set also Ae, Brit Apa, Lowl., 
19of, EXeE fon, 


Sp 
vsti 


an ao Ries 





— On the functions of the son-in-law 


and lirotherindaw in Torres atralt. 
(bid, 172.) The son-in-law ray not 
Otter the names of his wife's relations 
and can only epeak to hie father-in-law 
through his wife The Cerda 
can stop ‘(hut power 
than that Seat the maternal uncle), he 
attendle to the furteral ceremonies whet 
a man dies, haw certain duties in. con 
nection with lishing, andl hos @ fixed 
Place in the canoe. At a dance @ | mon 
must wear his bectheriseats sto 
These customs Rivers regards ws 
"weitines of = condition in which « 
an a with and serves the family of 


Wile, 


—— Some eae a He ome ee 


tilander. (Rep, Brit. Ass, Lond 
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Rivers=Coctcerel 


ingot, Lexi, So1-Be2.) Such differences 


* exist iy dhe bo rd zenctions 
of society (custom) rather 
tinctivé mental constitution.” Tne 

eral condition of the cine inland 

iw sleoarly smh the: rural » lation, ; 
BOO ope or“ any other simply 
emitinnal country folk.” Lack of cou- 


ceutration 3 is not as —— of these un-_ 
civilized races. of ahame | 
force of | 
a purnac aifection. Great differences | 


Sea 


temperament occur, The ex) 
of adi emotions i "in ne way i ifferent 
irom whet hus been observed. among 
Furopéaus.” 





Rosenhain(W.) Soteaon Mala metal. | 


work, (J, Anthr, Inst, , et, 
MuEE, 1oig=160,) Treats, with wa 
lates, of the making of a “Malay dri, 
Malay goldsmith’s toola, vessels of 
copper and white metal, ore peranta 
Pesce Malay lathe, chains made oy 
The om pon | bi 
the article fs hase were oF 
Mr W. 
dition ty the Malay peeninaata 





Malay amith's tools “are simple and of | 


a homewhal primitive constriction, but 
de not differ very much from those to 
be found ina European emithy.” The 
Arse-mrakiny is describes! in detail, The 
microscoph, examination showed that 
the luminated scroll fp made oo es 
anaes ane kind of metal only, 
he goldumith’s work is ero 
(bammereil, filed, chiselerd, emboscer 
The holiow copper veseelu are ca by 
a method re the ancient Eur. 
pean ra dhite process, Cant 
chaina wa brn Feat of Malay metal 
work, The proces is. simple and 
means ce the women, bat ** the design 
workiiana hip of the mold are 
race af _preat mechanical skill and 
ngeniity. 


Schurtz (H.)  Srein- und Reauchen- 
geriithe der Chatham-Insulaner, Moti- 
(ttechr, f, Ethnol., Berlin, tgoz, 
KER, 1-24.) Treats, with § plates (67 
pee haf the sla, hooks, spe aaa. 
eneonts, cla cks, td, 
ie . of base from Chatham 4} mands, 
the home of the Moriorci, An account 
of the islands and their now nearly ex- 
tinct Inhabitants le alo given. Dr 
Scherte conclaches that “the culture of 
the tein inlay i a outline of that 
of New Zealand, whuse peculiarities 


Bigg tiger hiar alee che 


Starr [F.) 





teauit sak pli from local lifferentiations 
fawored by the seclusion and poverty of 
the area in yoestion,” The inflnence 
of the dark pre-Maori population, still 
quite woticeahle in New Zealanil, is 
prporsotatet more marked on the 
itlands The stone-clubs of 
the Moriori are more like the older 
Maori clubs, Their enrved clube are 
omibly of Melanesian a 4 The 
west axes of the Morioti equal m polish 
those of the Manel. Among the speci- 
mens hgured is a af whales bone. 
Some of the hooks are peculiar to the 
Marioti, 





Shelford (K.) A jrovisional classifica- 


tion of the ewords af (he Sarawak tiles, 
Anihy, 


Inat., Lond. Agot, X*XE, 
g1q-228.) Brief descr! ations, with 2 
plates, of the waricthes of the porany or 


aword of mae of Sarawak, Bors Fagin 
rang tin ayn onl 3 
stony SB inte he chat sword 
of the Sea Dayaks} wm ireggitag 
2 wiader with the handle of a saeaae 
ang.—a Sea Daynk weapon): pimped 
(of recent origin, hybrid between the 
mere (fang and dragpeas fingrenr): 
io Sea Sarak Aaron of 
rin); poberaw (the very characteris. 
reef Murats) < eve dtr 
baa (used liy Malnye and Miluios-o 
the const far junghe-fedling. ete, ; id 


of recent ose iy Malays and Milano) ; 
wee (the sword of the Land Dmyaka) > 
avaks) eonirer Many asi. of the Lan 
ri 


5 and the dv pi fre 
see alee met aie in. Borseo.. > of 
these gvords, although: intended pri. 
inarily for use in my lite 
verve as agriculinral implements or a 
carpentering tools, or ite terse. 


The Australian Maeetm. 
(Amer. Antig., Chicago, 1902, *xT¥, 
g3—)6.) Priel account, with 2 text-fip- 
ores, of the cetlcieal department 
of the Anstrilian Museum at Sydney, 
N.S. W. (founded In 15396). Perha 
the nas unijue specimens art | 
carved eee An ethoo-botanical 
collection fn being , alee an 
ethooconch dogieal. ~ Mr Etheridge, 
the curator, im also niyrs made 2 
collection of Jife-molda of the body 
scarifications al the aborigines. The 
* (ook relics” are alao in U is Muvenm. 


Thomson (B8.) A stone seers} is 


(Man, London, git, ise 135) the. 
scribes briefly, with 2 text-figures, = 
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Larrys CE penn aia 

eelt of olive-green stone a pe 
and finish of the New CGulnes celt, an 
heirloom in the family of the baie 
father, [et ia clearly exotic bot af 
certain date. 


AMEEICA 


Baessler (A.) Goldene Heilme aus Co 
lumbien, Gps NotizhL, Berlin, 
rot, 0, Hilt. 4, 90-353.) Briet oc, 
with 2 plates and 4 text-figure, of two 
pre-Coliambian wold: linets from 
a grave in the San Francisca vittrict, 
Department of Cauca, Columbia. Only 
four other such helmets {in the 
sion Of the King of Spain) are known, 
The belmots (72 and £76 or. in weight) 
arc of 1540-19 carat gold plate. Hoth 
are artisticall worked, one more than 
the other. the opright 
figure of ® woman, grave was 
probably thar of « chlef of j tt Portencac, 


Boas (F.) Some problems ti North 
archalogy, { Amer, iF 
LL Ei 


American 
Afshcoll, Soro! o» 1q03, VI, 
ih) The archeoingy of America (with 
the exception of parta of Mezien 
Central America, and western South 
America) deals with ' peoples ania. 
miliar with the art of wri ting... whoee 
istory is entirely isilcsiaen| "hr Boos 
calla attention remy to the pesresrisc 
cal prertlgens ol the Pacific const, wl it 
there are ** four fundamental tv} 
culture,” —the Eskimo of the ty 
the Indian of Alaska ond British Ca. 
lombia, the Columbis mnver, and the 
California Phe diversity af physical 
types bere be very ancient, The moelifi. 
cation of Alaskan Eskimo culture by that 
ef the In » Che new-arrival character 
of ihe Tsimshians, etc., the Columbia 
river as route for eastern influences 


y One 


AMERICAN AN FUEOROEDGIRES 


i the coast, partherm ¢oagi trite” ine | 


Riiace upon the Salishan ateck, the 
retest intrusive charzcterod the Eakime 
le Alaska, the curious Oittribution if 
pollery oo the Asiatic and American 
shoresof the North Pacific imEgesting 
an early connection awe the peoples 
of these disirictal, » are berheedl 

ferred ta. ‘The inesitotion : the 
Alaskan area "one of the itnportant 
problema ee Agetionn archoolugey,,” 


Archeol in America must be per | 
~~ haod in hand with ethnological | 
aad acpulbit: methods. 








=| ekg oe 


it of the Canlengahakas { 
known by the nicki af foh 
a8 (iven te them 


nies The pea po Paton te ie 


( the wi oom of thea 


anil restricted 
wal f ‘4 DOCU 


10 thai of sg on 





i* was ** ver of the = 
and record The Mohawks, 
the author tellu us, ate. of all peoples 
im the wartd ‘indiffer 
meinories.” anf a : 
among then «x 
that which aries Pee & conicigoance 


of having done » duty to the beat of 
their individual shiligy.” Mr Hrant- 
Sero, who it tebitom Muhawk, adds 
another to the & res wl 


the word reacts, This hile Fa ilies 


T am the real man,” ff fod, 
“sell” and romp, “pan ein Ma- 
hawk. This te an ia = A escipyiy acti 


rongue conlil 


iprancanted at fire, eanere a rere 
rida), 





Brown (C. E,) Pierced tablets or por 
in the W.-H. Elisenrth collection si! 
Milwaskee. om. ine, Arcbeol., Milk 


waulkec, res tee neni Tried abs 
Cemeyt, wit ate jit 
anal 4 with pla ni ne Bd joa Wis 


congin forma, materia) be 
Sbly femcid. in tiem alfhough the 
Sppaete sie pe has been commonly 










Dorsey (G. A.) Hand or guessing game 
among the Wichita: Mie in-. 
Chicago, to0r, xxt1, 365 _De- 
scribes “ry de cheer | sit 

© EPL cn even 
from that 
highend eres seen by tar belie ni 


(the counting sticks, Mzotbss mole were 
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Lrorsey— Continmed, 

also entirely diferent, Six sets of ob. 
jects weed aod two drums are briefi 
described, wiih 5 text-figures. Wi 
the Wichites the thingy of chief con- 
cer are the counting sticks, mot the 
onesie es re, ad is the coee with 
mont of the other plains tribes, suite 


unpetentos thing beng fe, 


am painted “ym: 

bolically, are Hon also in war- 

dances, "The part icipation al nino 
bo the reli ateiean of the 

pei the eeclate and dignified Piacemees 

nena Dinttiesges the epec- 

at ** the gusnes ef 


Tinh, (Out West, aftr Cul. 
ns, x1, sis nat thes 
rele i lie etters Fray Juan 

pl, Fray Francisco Palou, ami 
Mignd Costanyo dated in 1772; and of 


the diary of Father Junipero Serra, | 


March 22-June 90, 176g. These docu- 
tps i Contam a few notes on the [n- 
of the cOUnITy. 


Fewkes | .W.) Sky-god perscrmitions 
in Hop worship. Auer: Fotk- 
Lore, Keaton, inn; Xv, ta-32.) Treats, 
with = plates, of the dramatization of 
the return of the 4 in the 
mera festival at Walpi 1920, tie 
tions of the man Oh er yp 
pun~poal, the cbeparture c sae 


cients, the germ-god Masaui, ihe 


Pamiti festival at Sichomovi, ain-god 
hin Ga Masked dancers, tle 


peremal 
Sie as @ bird-man, the Séaiate— | 


lation of wtnpocla, the winter 
Pies wipe tgp iad atari art 
fe of the sain the pereonia- 
tien of a aungod wets lightning, 
idol of the wky-god pe tning syi- 
bola cte, A Fe mies s 
Cunposite picture o the various 
meget of the aky-yod ''revealé o 
fg of bind and hema form, bearing 
ce and Nes dhewiggits or aymbals 
pada import.” This concept, 
author “is tempted to regard a4 
ckaney among nacce in thi gs environ 
ment of egricaltwral culture.” Dr 


Fewkes belioves that "~ myth and ritual 


atid blew thet: wea 
latence of one a 


aimee sud devsioped my ees 





pany rt hich among per 
: ve people saad seas fe uy! largely 
nn 


tizations af their weta, vy ppt 
much of the material from which com- 
plicated mythologies have developed.” 





Frazer (J. G.)| Men's Inn anil 


womens language. (Man, cre, 
ror, t2g-6¢es.) Brief note sup lo- 
mentary Mt author's paper in Surf 
aigatly Aexiew for  Iecueetd Ti. 


Cites evidence from ey con- 

cerning the Chiquito Indiana 
Gerend (A.) Archeoi features of 
n comity, ‘The village 


Sheboygan 

gites, (Wisc. Archeal,, Milwaukee, 
ro, 1 F-21.) Treais, with © text- 
figures, 






of Sheboygan village anil New 
Amsterdam sites (largely from personal 
cM ug wr d the objects Neb 
fragmenta , copper < 
teats: etc,, bone nee: hia ee: 
homan skeletom), A ine to the 
author, “the ancient village sites of 
per gan county appear to form a 

an uTninterropted series of timi- 

" iattbeiseats each about a day's 

lat apart along the lake beaches.” 
Groover stone axes and celts are rare. 
Bove implaments are sof very common, 
The porary found indicates great abil- 
it 
Eboletone have from time to time heen 
found. At New Amsterdam, *" tho 
saris were in places since wry tlie hit 
tormingled bones of men and ‘bensts + 
wich an extent that w -loadi 1 
have been removed wit wot Its akg 
ata t diflérence in t nan 
Y ‘he pottery here t thicker, widee, and 
ies artivtic. The inhabitants of She- 
barvgon county at the coming of the 
whites were Potawatomi, Sanka, anil 
Foxes. | 


sees (it. PF.) Coppar ee 


ec. Archeol., SHiwaskee, tgo3, 1, 
Airs 7) Hrief account, with one page 
Iustration, of copper implements ore 
namenta, and chips from auclent villaye 
sites. ‘The fact that *' many of the onp- 
pet implements hare the mame amount 
Sr pcarinen of (hau eopedliedplocen of 
t io-t iceH 

ar the dultise to re. 
mark that °* the time required for chin 
corrosion ont nats been eraeel 

same to produce the same pewmlts 
it open a startling tine of conjecture.” 








workmanship, Some 2t=-90 
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Hartman (C. V.) Arkeolopicka ander. 
stktiscer (Coie = Ricei ootkost, 
(Ymer, Stockholm, i902, 2x0, 19-86.) 
[tn this article, with to plates anid 57 


text-ligures, the author describes his in. | 


veatigations ou the east coast of Conta 
Rica, near Mercedes, The temple. 
mound and walle, graves (14 im 3 
), @ ane in tie wool tear the 
moved, = place for making idols, 
eaten etc, al Merredes, a group of 
graves at Williamsburg, and uther re- 
maine at Sijulrres, Sta Kose, Guasima, 
and jimenes are discussed, the first and 
secogul with cousidemble detail apd He 
“ objects found. ‘At the foot of the 
Ecaeead and on the river Inapk 
Hiamsburg carved sone figures 

at men and animale were discovercd, 
whileat Mercedes there were aneovered 
a considerable cotta of Sari idole 
arvel fragrments,— ec place ving eb 
denily been a “factory” for such ols 
jects. At Williamsbuty some pune 
earvings were found. Many tripods 


and clay vessels of various sorts, some | 


a and. other objects in stone anil 
lay were discovered, The omamen- 
tation ape OO pages dha la of 


Be ihe (5. C.) The LLengus Iniians | 


“slg ae jogs fl Chaco, (J, Anthe. 
Tost,, Lond... 1901, XXX1, sko-aqe | 
Treats, with 7 ston (igaring halives, 
houses, dress - Pottery-making, game, 
lances, «napens, vesecls and orn. 
mont, ‘musical instraments, etc), of the 
jocation of the Lenguas, their physical 
type. clothing, personal omaments, 
poneek work, tng, leathe wear. 
fy, linet Work, & eather, 
tery, ehyting, | fire-making, comseraxn, 
‘weiting, "' cats ‘crudie,” 

food, tobacen, 


tm religion, miyt ribet 
superstiiions, tagic and mythology, | 


Customs, government, nary Langiuage 
4. iting, traintay 
af animals, infanticide. boriale, mu. 
and counting, games, feaste and 
namie contact with civilized freee 
The paper ia alsa accompanied Ly 
akeich-map and 4 beat figures. “he 
Lenguue are * e nomadic and peaceful 


tribe,"— liv la tHemingl te 
te with | the "oben 8 oh eae: 
hor remarks akg the facial 


presents occasional wmilarit 
ae ge Amertean of even ioe 


‘Moog olian type,” bat the 


SOLO 
type - given on plate Xxxv js Amer. | 














Mi canon Se ecaele 
“unfit” for food. A aes fear of 
ili dlc, oc spirits, peers ‘The 

have many ip bel 

tales, Beetles, over "ahs Uk “ahi 
inatts exert great lullnence igure much 
io the native » tome anid appear 
in. the creation-logend. ‘Thore fe mach 
sol the in the reception of visitor, 


he leave-taking repocted on oe 
is worth motlog Ad fo 
ae “the Lengua estes vale thei 


lives altncat mei | 
The chiels if elie father eh the 
family.” In general the Indiana ate 
4 feaoning and peasomable people, i 








treated a6 auch," Th are Tous * de 
videdly uirimestcal,” still use the 
bow and aoppow: largely. Infanticide t 


Hill “quite common.” The Leigunt 
CAN COUNt ttp to OO, delay Riess anu 
‘oe. They have many games n 
Hances,—one of the most characteristic 
is a kort al tecegame with ee: called 
eas Tops and dolls are known. 
im missionaries amdng the Lengies 
are exetching wise discretion tm the 
matter of reforming”! the yreien 
Acconting ta Me niga Mees 
food resolin i the matter We 
MANS, cle. are perceptible, ** it 
ix soon ya to comment definitely on 
the effect of civilization om the (Lengus 
loslians, ‘This ie a valuable paper, 
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tH (.) Communal howes in | Lawson (PF. ¥.) 
Columbia, (Amer. Antiq., monondiat Menasha. allan Ano, 


seaen, rot, RIV, 107.) F-xqract Milwaukee, go3,1, 55-94.) Brief de- 

trom rif, Aaa » igoo, on dwell. eTiption with plan, The mounds rep- 

mee ort ie Sk: qamic. fen “tuo reptiles reptiles ap ffir yy 
towards each other,” 


— Curious and interesting marriage oe a aeeioeine ee 


sof aome wbecrrigeioatd tories. } bi 
ora Camis (dy oon) | Megas Mees 4), The, Anat 
- . in ort Cal., 1jo2, XVI, 173-176.) Brief oc- 
Vale and Squamish pd; Tn the euieil ligt Sequo-yah, the inventor of 


cuntome mf ihe latter, now Tebediodes - 


four-daya’ ri ~~ thee devi Geer the Cherokee alphabet, and the origin 


of this system of writing. In the ooun- 
ell ball ut Tahlequah inthe Indian 
Territory there is. a marble hut of Se- 
qamrahand the botanical name Segwma 
gigiates of the “redwoods.” of ‘Cali- 
fortia keeps his memory green. He ts 
aku remembered ee. the name of the 
sanerd League, Mee make better In- 
dians,” an account of which ts piven in 
Out Wrst. peger 297-302. 


McGee (W Jf) Germo d'indusirie de 
la pierre en Ameriqne. (Ball. et Mem, 
Soc. d'Anthr. de Paris, rgo2, Y"°8.. 111, 
S2-88.). Treats of the Seri Indians of 
the Golf of grist ae ewhey of the 
pages litheou trun. 

Organisation, sine Raise reas 
bow phen and physical character: 
sthes, ete., are briefly described, 


Mills (W.C,) Excavation of the Adena 
rae (Kec. of Past, Washington, 
02, fe Par1wg.) Detailed account, 

with & plas i258 fi igs. and 3 teatefig 
ore ol the excava in the summer 
root of the Adena monund pear Chil 
i ey Ohie, by the author, whe is 
curator of the Ohio State Arche: 
eal and Historical Society, Five sec- 
tone were made, and all changes in the 
aba by of the mound were photo 
raphe . ‘The mound seem to have 
tilt at two differant periods 
of the 94 skeletons found 21 be! 
to the tint arn 13 to the second. 
soil of the riod was nearly all 
tarkcolred id, that of the second 
hter-colored cand mixed with earth, 


first: period represented the 
nal sete Deh twenty fret igs, 
the secon the other six. In the 


pees ne casas Cee — fn thon ber 
graves, in the second nosach graves oc- 
cured, Other minor differences were 
also preaent. With some of the akele- 
sean ne 1 ae were 


erg (af TEE and be ren iced 








James (6. W.) A Sabobs Moet se «myth. 
(yf. Amer, Folk-Lore, Boaton, tgo3. 
“Vv, 436=39.) ‘Told by the oldest male 

ae Slang of southern California, 
hb given. Relates how | 
Uepat, the chief, under the euidance 
of Siwash," the god of earth, lex the 
Sabobas oversees to their hame on the 
coast, Utyot can stil! he seen thee | 
the waters of the (ireat Bear Val 
lake, where he fies buried, 


Jenks (A. E:) Thebear-maiden, (Thid.. 
33-35,) A tale of the Ojibwa af Wis- 
conn, with some peit.Colombian 
additions. ‘Taken dows {1 1899 from | 
anold woman, lt ina vernion of the 
struggic between the earth (old woman 
aod two daoghters) and certain forme 
of light (litthe ekstncks tie eiie, etc.) 


Keane (A. HH.) Native American cul- 
ture = vy Haas srcc\esese erdution, {In- 
tern, Mo,. Burlington, Vi., Igoz, ¥, 

se). Reviews recent works af 
Payne, Selor, ‘i bomas, Tylor, lirinton, 
Powell, Masieldy, Nutiall, and Det. 
fenbangh ancl poms the evidence 
for the independent development of 
Amerindian cultate of here. 
Keane believes that Ameria was 
reached] In the aes age by at least 
two stream of migration (6, W, 
Europe, N. E. Asia), but the anbesi- 
dence of the land -cinnections then 
existing Jeft the “Indians” to purse 
theirwayaa anethnicisland.” <A few 
pare device: and ideas they proba- 
ly brought with them, but '* American 
pee a pro; ¥ bo-called, wae locally 
erolred, an A thr absolutely nothing 
to extraneous inflsence.” Mr Keane | 
eters too much bclined to belleve that 
this view of ii matter was developed 
by himself and others before it was 
corent in America. 
an. ATH, & §,, o—70 
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: apetarheaits, fli 
CATA cluth, gongets, itt 
knives, bone awis, cic., are among the 
objects taken from. the mound. Evi- 
dinces of cremation occur, also burned 
musselshelis and the bones of many 
aibecals, “The tile andl fitralae cf fas 
aheletan were range Pethare 
the moat interesting o biect Jdiscuvrered 
ai this mound was the eiigy pipe figured 
on pages fta4y-145, 
Hos are of special importance by rea- 
son of the care with which they were 
carried on. 


Morice (A. G.) Carriers and Alnoa at 
home, (Amer. Antiqi, Chicago, tgor, 
RxtV, 85-93.) Alter discessing the 
etymology a adere fie 4s (Carizra" 
properly ere) — “the to the 
custom of the widow "' " shout 
the charred bones of her oe msharidl, 
— Father Mornce compares the dwell. 
ings of the Carriers and the Aines, their 

ues of the dog, ete, The points af 
pollo are, however, of a. general 
character. He hulds that " in the cre- 
mation of the dog among the Carriers 
there wai not the remotest ides of earri. 
fire." The treatment of dogs as if they 
were humwian beings haa lelt its bps 
upon the language, 


Muskat (G,) Ueber eine cigetartige 
Form des Siteens bet den sogen, Arte- 


ken. (Verh. dh. Berl. Ges. f. Anthr., 
tgoe, sy 35. Deescribes, wiih two 
teat-hgures, the peculiar fashion of. wit. 


ting weed by the so-called ** Aztec | 


dwarfs” (lege outward from. knees xi 


nearly tight angles, soles, thigh, ama. | 


‘sarge vote floor), This mode of ait. 
ting «lees «nol appear to be employed 
by the Asics or represented a suis 
monuments, hor isit, oc for we be kevicrarg, 
in une by idfots, i Tei¢inhles some- 

atthe muni red of Japanese chil. 
rite The authot aske fire analogous 
a, 


Peabody (C.) Explorations jn Migsis. 
sippl.- (Amer, J. Archocol,, Norwood , 
aa, 1909, VL, 25-39.) Briel ancruat 
af the opening of two moun in Ci. 
homa county, aod the remains found. 
The date is uncertain, for, while part 
of = aera are almost 
post-Columbian, some time may bove 
lapsed between the beginning anil 
ail cerye sadrychulveae (Other sma lier 
Pesta] ormery turrounded theses 
ones farge 
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These investiga. | 





necessarily — 





— 


Teague 
Peet eet (5. D Di) 1) Orient ar a Es ae 





ea an fis . 
tures of art “are me 
America at are the | 
repeals $ he Bull 

lonian art, oe the cao ee ia 
the Egyptian art 


Porter (R, L) The ‘Cutler minnie 
at Waukesha, (Wisc, ee Mil- 
wauhee, iget. f, gingt) Mrief 


on“ three one mounds, one 
them being the 1 know 


southorn 
progress to have the city acquire hem, 


Purdy \C.) Pomo Indian baskets, {Out 
Weat, Low ie revs Cal, Eh tes XVT,.G- 
i, P=-1g8, 2-275.) a ted - 
and fourth section of an wag pend 
and well-illustrated acuiat of the 
barketry of the Pomos of Califorsia: 
el gris fog: Indians ** found) aI 
outlet for ghest conceptions 
art that thor race wae of” and 
when the Gra white eoutact took place, 
Men, had reached « nae edo 

lio Pever dal nol 

ony by setts tintin : : 
other people of the ide ian 
Among the topics treaved are : "a 
materials and echrij 
are cantina 4 hardi and 
raricties of nih ge ae and oma 
jersey nies of baakets (front sb 
Carriers to eradlea|, ete, or 
Mr Purdy, no other ie 
Pomes adorn their baskets 
By “ Vome” bavkete ane meant ** the 
haskets of all the 40 oF biore tribes 
Rrouped by Mr Powers ineder | thi. 
mame.” All the Indian weds (nomes 
of badkets and materials, sechnleal 
erm, etc.)are from the dialer of the 
Hallo Kal Pomo-ol Potter valley, Men- 
docina county, 


Raynand ((;,) Note sur le deciphrement 


feet weaves (Gr 


(ea ltcriptions pricolombiennes de 
on . central (Buil. et Mém. 


Anthr, de- Paria, vs. 
Soy-Soq.) Aller maapenat of 
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author ase that cael cey 

Si taser es teen 
to of the 

pred siumtian spedprstied ad of | 

Americ.” He does not 

methinl tnt atates that it it bolo tae 

wey with the of diplo 

maticaud millers crpptograme. Alter 

Spear dp opening certs certain locks” a 


translatinns of 
Tipliak aod corfices. 


Robinson (Ednah) Chinese jo 
fom in Culiformta. (Out West, Low 
A ' Cab, » XVI. 33-42.) Ml. 
sa f reve accounk 
folie, we Bre: to 1T,000: spaces 
to contain coe font of —_ type anda 
eee ater can oo) 
characters 2 doy. It takes ght men 


aby a twelve-hour day to. ect the 
type for “a modest four-page daily." 

Seler (E.) Fia andres anhxicalli, 

Ethnol. Notizbl,, Bactinn Igor, if, 

ft. a, 135-140,) "Brief account, with 

5 text-figures, of a guawdszal/h, oF 

in the Vienna Mu- 


‘SOUTH, pecinen differs from the 


one one if Berlin fe having no > Sane of | 


hearts abare the eagle-feathers 


Thompson (A. T .) The stone of 
Tennessee. (Amer. Antiq,, € cage 
nyt, SEM, 4f1—g1q.) Largely 

ones, Thurston, and Futram. The 
wad Hetalls slo hit wen recent c2- 


amination of some of these remains 





near Naaklite A shell f = | 
ince of the graves is fi ict al ae 
At}. 
Veet tr) Material eur Ethnograp! eens 
(Zteche 


(mayvaki-Fndianer. 
Reclin, toa, XxxI¥, 30-45.) 
General account, with 9 text-figeres 
(men and children) and text-tnapa, of 


oer 


the Guayaki Indians of the Sterra de 
Villa Rica in Paraguay, their history, 
name and of 


le. 
merits, social td, rat rel joes ida te in 
dustry, food, clothing, lan (3845). 
A vooshiulary vf dela H tes abtained 


in 1695-7 and ove by the author taken | 


down in 1902 are compared with the 
Courant words, and a 


eaieee, Thee 


Father Vogt: COG thal thet eheses he 






Witeox (Ww. D.) Receorexpl 
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ral ramp wees tt in the Santer tee 
st age UP tionalrtgy Wi that 
ee Dr Koch thinks the twa 
(are most closely connected, 
Pasi father than tribe, is the social 
fuclens Their gprs af Heeping 6 
pel tape a The ¢ are sny- 
seh the pe yaslinplel: ssiiae of the 


Oe if 
the Canadian Rockies. (Nat, a 
Mag., Wash., pu, “Iii, lps 1hs- 
£99.) Contains 94-195) inme notes 
on the Stony indie 


Wintemberg (W. J.) Some ceremo 
nial implements from western Ontario, . 
Canada. (Ree. of Past, Washington, 
tong, 1, ro-ta6.} Hirief descriptions, 
with 2 plates (23 figs.) of bird-amulets, 
har-amulets, banner-satones, boal-shaped 
amulets, gorgets (tablets, pendants), 
ebe., from various sections of Western 
Gntario. In this regioo, the country 
‘ the Sten Indians,” these ob- 
ect are found in | t shunidance, 
and the author fa | nciined to attribate 
nod an earlier and, ¥, thet. 

ian tao,” aince on the sites of 


vee "'Noutral™ villa few of 
thet have been found, Me Wintem. 


noes the resemblance betwoen 
thew amulets and the ivory 
birds used by the wh cater p me i ping 
certain age The reviewer su. 
that if the Evkime preceded the 1 
who made these ~ amulets,” they cane 
Deepest of 8: betek date and perhaps 
or another purpése a imo Pam 
fi: Bar thete vic ia willl ee 
plained. 


Woodhull (A. A.) Eine untersaichung 
Uber den Inhalt eines Mound.Schidels, 
(Verh. do Berl. Ges f. Anthr., 1901, 
27-273.) Deseribes, with « 1 
ures, whial ap rato be the remains of 
the brains of a mound-builder from the 
Selote valley, Ohio, The resalts of ex- 
‘amination, remit ah Rage given and 
comprarivans tale w © remains in 
the skalls of three Perovian: mummies 
Petrie s pin gam " hrin.,” 


abo: ; Wl 
dions eta Haicbole 2eCe Lecorse ‘pal et: Méa, 


Soc d'Aothr. de Paris, gor, vat, 

Gi2—G03.) Uriel nollce of : 

af Batches and Cora Indians takes by 
iguet. 





Jobn Wesley Powell 
Match 24, 1634=S¢cptember 23, 1902 


Major J. W. Powell, A.M., LL.D. Ph.D., soldier, mat of 
science, administrative, died at Haven, Maine, of arterial sclerosis, 
at sunset on Tuesday, September 23d. 

Born in Mount Morris, New York, John Wesley Powell dwelt 
in Ohio and Wisconsin with his father’s family, and afterward 
settied in northern Hlinots, where he received 4 collegiate educa- 
tion and entered on a professional scientific career. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War le enlisted as a private, and was pro- 
moted through several grades to that of Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
left an arm at Shiloh, but remained in the service until the endof the 
war, when he resumed professional work, In 1867 he took a class 
into the Rocky Mountain region, thus inaugurating the summer 
schoolsystem. In 1869 he leda party through the Grand Cafton of 
the Colorado in one of the most remarkable exploring trips ever 
madein North America. This exploration grew into the United 
states Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, of which he was made Director: in 1879 his Survey 
was merged with three others in the United States Geological 


Survey, while the ethnologic work of the Powell survey was taken 


up by the Bureau of Ethnology, created at the same time with 
Major Powell as Director, In 1886 he became Director also of 
the United States Geological Survey, which position he filled 
until 1894; subsequently he devoted himself to ethnologic re- 
searches. | 
Major Powell was prominently connected with many scientific 
stg 
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organizations, He was the leading founder and first President of 
the Cosmos Club of Washington, in 1878, and of the Anthropo. 
logical Society of Washington in ($79, and one of the founders of 
the Archeological Institute of America in the latter year; he was 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1888. At the time of his death he was Director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, a Vice-President of the American 
Anthropological Association, an editor of the Amertcan Anthro- 
pologist,an editor of Setence, a trustee of Columbia University, 
and a member of many executive boards of scientific societies. 

A fuller notice of Major Powell's life and work, especially in 
the field of anthropology. will be presented in a forthcoming 
number of this journal. 





ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA. 


Glacial Man in Kansas,—I'wo miles southeast of Lansing, Kan- 
sas, and about twenty miles northwest of Kansas City, a human skeleton 
was found last spring by farmers in digging a long tunnel excavation 
for use a5 a dairy cellar. Soon after the discovery, the place was vis- 
ited by M. C. Long and Edwin Butts, of Kansas City, the former being 
curator of the public museum there, for which they obtained the skele- 
ton. Mr Butts, a civil engineer, made measurements of the excavation, 
which extends 72 fcet into the bluff, Its Aoor isa nearly level stratum 
of carboniferous limestone: and its lower part consists of déhris of linve- 
stone and earth, while its upper part is the fine calcareous ailt called 
loess, The skeleton was found mostly in a disjointed and partly broken 
and decayed condition, at the distance of 63 to 70 feet from the entrance 
of the tunnel, about two feet above its floor, and 20 feet below the sur- 
face of the ground exactly above it. Half of the lower jaw was found 
ten feet nearer the entrance, and a foot lower, than the principal parts 
of the skeleton, including the other half of the lower jaw, 

About a month ago this locality was carefully examined again by 
Mr Long and Prof.5. W. Williston, of the Kansas State University, and 
the latter wrote a short article, “A Fossil Mun in Kansas," which was 
published in Science, August 1. Before this article appeared, newspa- 
per accounts had been seen by Prof, N, H. Winchell, of Minneapolis, 
and by myself in St Paul, which had Jed us to plan a journey to Kansas, 
partly for the purpose af examining the Lansing skeleton and the drilt 
section In which it was discovered. We accondingly visited this tunnel 
excavation, at the house of Martin Concannon, on Saturday, Atigust 9. 
Professors S. W. Williston and Erasmus Haworth, of the Kansas State 
University, and M. C, Long, Sidney J. Hare, and PUA. Sutermeister, of 
Kansas City, accompanied us, Mr Concannon, owner of the farm, and 
his sons, who dug the tunnel and found the skeleton, were also present 
and explained again all the circumstances af thei discovery. 

The entire section of the tunnel, which is about :0 feet wide, 7 
feet high with arched top, and 72 feet long, was examined; additional 
bones, a5 of the hands and feet, were found in the dump outside: and 
the skeleton, in Kansas City, was inspected, According to Professor 
Williston's measurements of the bones, the fossil man was about five 

eth 
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feet eight inches in stature, and was probably more than fifty years of 
age, a8 estimated from the worn condition of the teeth, The skull 
is dolichocephalic, with receding forehead, strongly developed supra- 
ciliary ndges, and a markedly prognathous face and chin, Most of the 
vertebrae and ribs are wanting, probably because of their decay previous 
to the deep inhumation by the overlying loess. 

The skeleton lay in the upper part of the earthy débris, which in- 
‘chided many small limestone fragments and some as large os two or 
three feet in length, Just above it, at.an irregular line a few mches to 
a foot higher, a horizontally stratified water deposit of fine loess begins, 
forms the upper two thirds of the tunnel, and extends.up to the surface 
20 feet above the place of the skeleton. The loess continues. up to 
Mr Concannon's house, which is about roo feet distant, on a slight ter- 
race, about 35 feet above the horizon of the-skeleton, and 47 feet above 
the level reached by (he adjoining Missouri river at its highest flood 
since Mr Concannon’s settlement here thirty-five years ago, ‘This 
flood, in 1851, was 25 feet above the lowest stage of the river, which is 
735 feet above the sea. The carboniferous limestone outcrops alioaut 50 
feet southeast of the house, and rises gradually in a spur ridge south- 
eastward to a height of 150 feet or more above the river. 

Within a quarter of a mile southward, and also within half a mile to 
the west and northwest, the loess forms uplands about 200 fect above 
the Missouri; and at the end of the loess deposition it doubtless 
stretched a4 a broad floodplain, zoo or 2¢0 feet above the present river 
lewel, actoss the Missouri valley, which has been subsequently reéxca- 
vated, The skeleton appeared to all our party to have been entombed 
at the beginning of the loess deposition, which would refer it to the 
lowan stage of the Gincial period, long atter the ice-sheet had receded 
from Missouri and Kansas, but while it still-enveloped northern lows 
and nearly all of Wisconsin and Minnesota. In other words, it be- 
longed to a time before the prominent moraines of these last-named 
states were farmed on the borders of the waning ice-sheet. The very 
old Kansas glacial drift, including many bowlders of the red Sioux 
quartzite, ie very thinly spread on this northeastern part of Kumnsns, 
under the loess, and reaches about thirty miles south of Lansing, termi- 
nating along an cast to west boundary r2 to 15 -miles south of the 
Kansas ot Kaw rivet, 

The loess and the Lansing skeleton ate of Late Glacial age, but are 
ptobably twice or perhapw three times as ancient as the traces of man 
in his stone Implements and quartz chips occurring 1n glacial gravel and 
sand beds at Trenton, N. J, and Vattle Falls, Minn, In the Somme 
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valley and other parts of France, as also in southern England, atone 
implements in river drift prove that man existed there before the Ice 
age, that is, probably too,c00 years ago, or doubtless four or five times 
longer ago than the date of the skeleton at Lansing; Kansas, 

Warrex Uruas. 

Guido Boggiani.— Word has been received through the public 
press of the death, presumably at the hands of the Tohas Indians, of 
Prof. Guide Boggiani and his party in the Gran Chaco, South America. 
Professor Boggiani started from Asuncion, Paraguay, early in the present: 
year, with six Indians and a peon, for the purpose of exploring this. 
almost unknown region. Only once after his departure was news re- 
ceived from him, brought by two members of his party who had found 
their way back. A small party, sent out from Puerto Casado in the 
hope of gleaning news of Boggiani, returned with the report that he had 
suffered death. Professor Bougiani was an Italian by bitth who had 
spent several years in studying the aborigines of Paraguay. His beauti- 
ful monograph on the Cadin¢ios Indians, published at Rome, in 1894, 
under the title Mager d'we artista nell" America Meridionale. 1. Caduvet 
(.Méaya e Gaayeura), has been most favorably received. 

Rudolph Virchow.—Dr Rudolph’ Virchow, the distinguished 
anthropologist and statesman, died in Berlin on September ¢, in the 
cighty-firat year of his age, and was buried with public honors in the 
Saitie city on Tuesday, September o.. There were present members of 
the German cabinet, distinguished city officials, officers and professors 
of universities, and leading men in the scientific societies of Berlin and 
other cities. It ix difficult to dissociate his scientific work from his 
public services. He stood in the same relation to anthropology itt Get 
many as did Major J. W. Powell in America, enriching every branch 
of science by his own researches, but at the same time fighting the 
battle of science in the legislature, It is hard to say in which capacity 
he: did his country and our Speciill study the greater favor Do eae 
Boas, who was personally acquainted with Dr Virchow, publishes in 
Science tor September va an extended account of his work, from which 
the following extracts are taken. 

“In Radolph Virchow. science Hoa ” , “OE. 
many one of her grea! citizens, the ond toy et eee “For 
sixty years Virchow has devoted his strong mind and jis indefatigable 
energies to advancing the work of mankind. Medicine, anatomy 
F ite count him as one of their great men, 

lon be : erste til Newton tt 
holding t je cause of personal treed political life, always ap- 


“TT ¢ beginnings of his anthropological work almost coincide with 
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those of modern physical anthropology in Germany. Among the men 
who laid the foundation of this science no other one has done more to. 
shape, guide, and foster it than Rudolph Virchow. His interest in 
anthropology, which was destined to impress lus personality upon the 
young science, developed during the time when he investigated the 
causes of cretinism and the conditions. determining the growth of 
the skull. The similarities between pathological forms of the. skull 
and those found among different races of man probably led him to 
researches on the variations of form in the human body, The impetus 
which he gave particolarly to physical anthropology and to prehistoric 
archeology, was 40 great that the development of these two branches 
of science m Germany may be said to center in Virchow’s activity, 

“ Through his eminent faculty for organization, he advanced the 
whole field of anthropology. He took « leading part in the formation 
of the German Anthropological Society, of the Berliner Gesellachalt 
fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte, and in the establish- 
ment of the monumental Arcac far Aathropelogi.. ‘The two sOcTetIES 
soon became the centers of anthropological activity in Germany. The 
first named devoted its energies to the study of the physical character- 
istics and of the earliest history of the Germans. Under Virchow’s 
lead this society undertook to collect statistics relating to the distribu- 
tion of the color of skin, cyes, and hair in Germany, and observations 
were recorded tn all the public schools of the country. The results of 
this extended inquiry, which include a cartographic representation of 
the distribution of types in the empire and a discussion of their prob- 
able history, were published by Virchow, | 

“ The Berliner Geselischaft fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und Ur- 
geschichte soon became a center to which poured a flood of anthropo- 
logical material from all parts of the world, and where important 
scientific questions were discussed, Through its intimate relations 
with German travelers the society became of valuable assistance in 
the development of the Berlin Ethnographical Museum. Owing to 
Virchow’s influence the society gradually acquired a large and valu- 
abie collection of human crania and skeletons. Among the subjects 
discussed before the society European archeology always held a promi- 
nent place, and Virchow took a lively part in this work which has con- 
tnbuted much to the growth of the prehistoric collections tn Berlin, — 

“As director of the Pathological Institute and Muscum of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Virchow had further opportunities to advance our 
knowledge of the anatomy of races, and he accumulated much valu- 
able anthropological material in this Institute: His-studies of pre- 
historic archeology brought him also into close contact with students of 
folklore, and he became one of the founders of the Museum (lr 
Vatkstrachten, 

“It will thus be seen that Virchow took the leading part in the 
organization of anthropological work in Germany, Therefore it ts no 
wonder that his views have wielded a far-reaching influence, so much 
$0, that without o knowledge of them the peculiarity of German phy- 
sical anthropology and of German prehistoric archeology can hardly 
be understendd, 
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“ Most important is his attitnde toward the theories relating: to the 
descent of man, His views regarding this question were det mined 
by his fundamental researches on the functions. of the cell in the 
animal organism. He formulated his views in the words that every 
cell ts. derived from another cell. No matter how much the forms 
of the cells may vary, every new form is derived from. a previous form, 
Cells, in the course of their lives, may chan : their forms. accordin 
to age and according to the influences to w ich they are subjected. 
Such changes take place borh in the healthy and in the diseased organ- 
ism, and often it is impossible to draw a sharp line between normal 
or physiological, and abnormal or pathologi changes. 9 Virehow 
himself expresses these views in the words tha in reality there is 110 
distinct line of demarcation between pbysiological and pathologica 
processes, that the latter are only physiological processes which oke 
place under adverse conditions, The cell which changes 14 form 
during its lifetime may, therefore, be ssid to be variable: or, in 
Virchow's words, it possesses mutability, | -—_ 

“We cannot, in the scope of these notes, enter upon Virchow's 
numerous Investigations bearing upon the anatomy of the races of 
man. Many of them contain discussions of general principles, His 
researches on the physical anthropology of the Germans and his de- 
scription of American crania may be mentioned as sp lally important. 

" His Investigation of the anatomical characteristoes of the Germans 
led him naturally to studies in prehistoric archeology to which he devoted 
much of his time and energies, For a long time forms of the body 
were considered a charactenstic of nationalities, Forms of skulls were 
described as ‘Teutonic and Slavic; there were Turanian and many 
other kinds of skulls. Nobody has done more than Virchow to show 
that this view is untenable, Virchow hag always maintained that the 
limits of human types do not coincide with the dividing lines of 
cultures and languages, People whe belong to the same type may. 
speak different languages and possess different forms of culture: sind 
on the other hand—as is the case in Germany—different types of man 
may be combined to form one nation, : 

“These phenomeéno are intimately connected with the intricate 
Migrations of the taces of FE 


pen Hrope; with the invasions of southern 
Europe by Tetitonic peoples and the develo 


rsh ment of north European 
culture onder the influence of the cultures of the plas xt of the 
Mediterranean sea. The tridval introduction of metals and the dis- 
‘appearance of the culture of the Stone age is one of the phenomena 
tint are of Ereal assistance in clearing Up the relations between. the an- 
cient mbabitants of Europe. ‘The change of culture indicated by the 
introduction of bronze indicates that the new culture arose in the far 
Bast. ‘Tis is the reason which induced Vichow to undertake extensive 
seevette studies in Asia. Minor and in. the region of the Caucasus, 
lis. studies in prehistoric archeology, which apparently are so remote 
from Ais orginal anatomical work, ore in reality closely con a 
with his researches on the early history of the races ii Bitters, pee 
tomical data, alone cannot solve these intricate problems, and Virchow's 
extensive activity in the field of prehistoric archeology Vipin asi 
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of his thorough and comprehensive method which utilizes all tive avatl- 
able avenues toward the solution of a scjentific problem. 

~ Physical anthropology and prehistoric archeology in Germany 
have hecome what they are largely through Virchow’s influence and 
activity. His: method, views, aad ideas have been and are the leading 
ones, His greatness a5 a scientist is due to the rare combination of a 
critical judgment of sate clearness and thoroughness with enevclo- 
pedic knowledge and a gefiius for grasping the causal relation of 
phenomena.” 

Dr Virchow's eightieth birthday occurred on the 13th of October, 
toot, A. festival was held in his honor and distinguished men of 
science prepared each an address m which the distinguished scholar’s. 
contribution to his division of science was set forth, Dr A. Lissauer’s 
paper entitled “ Virchow as an Anthropologiat” will be found in the 
Deutsche Medizinische Wocehenschrift, 1901, No.-41. 

Dr Virchow’s published contributions to anthropology, large and 
small, amount to over one thousand, ©; T. Mason. 


Japanese Linguistic Commission.—7%e Dial for September 
tat says :—* We are indebted to a correspondent in Japan, Mr E. W, 
Clement, for the following interesting paragraph: “It is generally sup- 
posed that languages, like poets,.are “born, not made"; and that the 
changes in a language come, not artificially, but naturally. But we are 
how treated to the spectacle of anattempt to effect a treniendows reform 
in a language, many centuries old, by legislative enactment. And the 
nation which is making this apparently foolish and useless attempt is 
Japan, which has already often startied the world. by its marvellous re- 
forms. And if its wonderful success in legislative reforms in: other 
lines is any ¢riterion in this case, it will succeed tn effecting much-~ 
needed reform in its language. At the Inst session of the Imperial 
Diet of Japan, a sum of money was appropriated for a “ linguistic com- 
mission,” This waa appointed in the spring of this year, has held 
several meetings, and has already arrived at some decisions, It has 
been decided, for instance, that “a phonographic script "is to be em- 
ployed: but the much-discussed question, whether it shall be the com- 
mon Japanese 4ana (syllabic characters) or Roman. letters is still on 
the docket, Ir is alen proposed to rediice the number of Chinese idio- 
graphs in common use, Moreover, the differences between the written 
and the. spoken language are to be abolished ; and the formal epistolary 
syle is to be reformed. It has also been decided that the whole sys- 
tem of Japanese etymology must be “carefully revised.” Even the 
“problem of local dialects” is to be attacked, and “ a standard dinlect 
fixed.” It is noticeable that the commission is not afflicted with 
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trepidity, but is proceeding with the utmost courage to attack the most 
difficult problems, It is composed of same of the most practical, as 
well as the most scholarly, men of the Empire; and its work will be 
watched with the deepest interest, both at home and abmad. And the 
great changes already effected in the Japanese language-sinee the 
country was opencd are some warrmmt for believing that this com- 
mission will achieve a measure of success.’ “ 

Esthonians of Krasnyj,—0O_ Kallas, who visited the Esthonians 
of Krasnyj in the government of Pleskau during the summer of t9¢1, 
under the auspices of the Society for Finnish Literature of Helsingfors, 
has made a brief report of his work in the Amsiger der Finntsch- 
Ugrischen Ferschungen (1902, tt, 54). In the Krasnyj district are 
thirty-five villages in which dwell some 2,000 Esthonians of the Greek» 
Catholic faith. The first settlement was founded some two hundred 
anil fifty years ago hy immigrants from the country about the clvister 
of Petschur. These people are of considerable interest to the anthro- 
pologist and the folklorist by reason of the Russification which they are 
fast undergoing: Only in eleven villages can » few older individuals be 
found who are able to speak (imperfectly even, in most cases) their 
original mother tongue, and a single generation more may see the last 
of this knowledge disappear, Of folktales, marchen, and riddles not 
much remains. More of old religious ideas and heathen usages Seems. 
to have survived, particularly sacrifices and offeringsto the dead. The 
aged persons, who knew and worshiped them in their youth, mourn 
the passing of the “old gods" before “the Russian gods.” Some of the 
villages bear double names, one Russian, the other Esthonian, Hedged 
off in a corner of the garden may still be seen what remains of the old 
heathen "aliar,"’ where the 4aAi or offering-ceremony was enacted, 

A, F. CHasmertars, 

British Academy. — The Popular Science ifonthly for April de- 
scribes the proposed British Academy for the promotion of historical, 
philological, and philosophical studies, and calls attention to. the fact that 
our National Academy of Sciences was intended to include students of 
these sciences, but the few representatives have died and no successors 
have been elected. It seems likely that unless the National Academy 
decides to give recognition to sciences other than those commonly 
called natural and exact, the conditions that Prompted the establishment 
‘tm England of # special Academy may lead to a similar undertaking in 
the United States. The national societies devoted to history, econom- 
ics, philology, archeology, and the like; fll mos of the important func: 
tions that were formerly exercised by a national academy, but Vines 
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appears to be as much reason for the students of these sciences to nnite 
in a national academy as there is in the case of the natural sciences, 
There seems also reason to suppose that the societies referred to will 
form some basis of codperation as the natural sciences have doné by 
uniting in the American Association, Whether all the sciences should 
unite in one national academy and in one national association or whether 
they should divide into two separate groups is certainly a question of 
considerable importance. 

Dr No#l Ballay, whose death was announced early im the year, 
held-many positions under the French government in West Africa, being 
in 2336 lieutenant-governor of the Gaboon, and later governor of French 
Gunes. Throtigh bim the Museum and the Musée d'Ethnographie 
received many valuable specimens (skeletons of anthropoids, crania of 
negroes, etc.), besides the many objects found in the cave of Kakimbu, 
Dr Ballay was an administrator who took a profound interes! in anthro- 
pology. These facts are taken from a brief necrological note in 
f Anthropelogt:, 1902, X11, +34, from the pen of R. Vernean, 


Library Courtesies.—A noteworthy instance of the courtesy of 
one imstitution to another is recalled by the Duc de Loubat's publica- 
tion last year of the Codex Poerinfry-Mayer, an ancient Mexican manu- 
script, which has been reviewed in these pages The original, in the 
Liverpool Free Public Museums, was lent tothe Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Pars m order that the facsimile might be made. 


Austronesian.— This term, formed in analogy with divers others 
in use with reference to the “island world” of the Pacific and its 
various sections, is employed by Father W. Schmidt, in a recent article 
an the relationship of the languages. of New Guinea, published in the 
Crlischrift fir afrikanische, oscanischeund estasiatriche Sprachen (Bettin) 
for 1902, to designate the extensive linguistic stock comprising the In- 
donesian, the Melanesian, and the Polynesian tongues, but excluding, 
in all probability, the Papuan languages, which seem to stand apart 
from this stock, ASF 


Madagascar Academy.—The /afernationales Centraiilatl far 
Anthropologie states that at Antananarivo there has been established, 
in Imitation of the Académie Francaise, a” Madagascar Academy," 
Among its chief objects are the ethnography of Madagascar, archeo- 
logical investigations, the collection of old manuscripts, and especially 
the study of the native dialects.. Hesides Frenchmen the Academy in- 
cludes among its members the native investigators Rabesihanaka, 
Randriamifity, and Andriamanantsity, This recognition of the genins 
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of the Malagasy is a credit to the French anthorities in the great 
African island and might well be imitated elsewhere, A. Focy 

Finno-Ugrian Ethnographical Atlas—At a meeting of the 
Finno-Ugrian Society on February 2, rgoz, Professor Setillid proposed 
the preparation of an atlis (with explanatory text) of the present 
habitats of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. This werk could be accom- 
plished only by the joint efforts of capable investigators in the various 
countries concerned. The society approved of the project and 
recommended all investigators in the field under its auspices to collect 
‘material to this end. ‘A. F.C. 

Da Lenwaxn Nitscne, of La Plata, the South American archeol- 
ogist, has been made an Officier d'Académie by the French govern- 
ment. 

De AntToine-Epovarn Fotey, who died at Andresy, October 25, 
T901, aged 80, was from 1875 to 1888 a prominent member of the 
Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, He was one of the thirteen éxecu- 
tors of the will of Auguste Comte. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by The University of Chicago Press of the 
appearance of another preprint from The University of Chicago Decen- 
nial Publications, the document just ready being PApsical Chararhers of 
fadians af Southern Mexice (75¢,, net) by Prof. Frederick Starr. ‘This 
series was planned in connection with the celebration of the completion 
of the first ten years of the corporate existence of the University, the 
purpose being to set forth and exemplify the material and intellectual 
gtowth of the Institution during the first decade, ‘The series, which is 
in an advanced stage of preparation, will consist of len regular volumes 
lssued in quarto form and about fifteen sy pplementary volumes in octavo 
form. 

THe Qoivrea Historica Soctery, “an association of explorers, 
authors, and ethnologic students,” unveiled on August rath, a granite 
obelisk at Logan Grove, near Tunction City, Kansas. to commemorate 
the discovery by Francisco Vasijiez Coronado, in 1 541, of the early 
Wichita Indian country in Kansas, known as the Province of Ouivira, 
and of the identification of the country a few years ago with the original 
province. 

AxDRE Sanson, honorary professor in I'eole Nati de Gries 
non and in I"Institut National Agronomique, alse atraeatiene 
l'Association pour lEnseignement dex Sciences Anthropologi ques ci a 
a delegate from the Société d'Anthropologie de Paris to the sdminiii<: 
trative committee of I'Ecole d’Anthtopologie died at Saint-Paltis near 
Royan, France, on August 23th. | | 
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Ax OFFICIAL CHAix of anthropology has been founded at }'Ecole 
des Sciences Sociales de Bruxelles, which is attached to the Uni- 
versity, and Dr Emile Houzé has been selected to occupy it, Dr 
Houwzé is president of the Société d'Anthropologie de Bruxelles, and 
since 1384 has conducted, as a fellaw of the University, its course in 
anthropology. A laboratory and a small museam have been estab: 
lished in connection with the chair. 

Mr Hexey Lino Rotn has been granted a civil pension of seventy 
pounds in recognition of his services to anthropology, Mr Roth is 
jomt author with Andrew Lang of 7Ae Vatives of Sarawak and Brit. 
ish North Borneo (2 vols, New York, 1895); he wrote also 4 SAA of 
the Agriculture and Peasantry of Hastern Russia and a Bibliography and 
Cartography af Mispaniola (London, n. d.). 

A PORTFOLIO of twenty water-colors depicting Indian life by the late 
Col. Julian Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has been purchased by the 
American Museum of Natural History, The pictures were painted 
from life while Colonel Scott was:in Arizona and New Mexico in 1890 
gathermng material for the report on Indians published by the Eleventh 
Censiis, 

Tae Untren States Nationat Museum has recently published 
“Instructions to Collectors of Historical and Anthropological Speci- 
mens," by W. H, Holmes and Otte ‘T. Mason, of its department of 
anthropology. ‘he bulletin is “especially designed for collectors in 
the insular possessions of the United States," and may be had on 
request. 

NORDENSKIOLD.— The second number for r902 of Fmer, the organ 
of the Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi och Geografi, is dedicated 
to Nordenskiéld, the great Scandinavian explorer and man of science. 
The issue consists of a sketch of his life, accounts of his: activities as 
explorer, geographer, cartographer, geologist, mineralogist, ete, 

Arskve Dumont.—The death of Arséne Dumont, in Paris, has 
been announced. M. Dumont was author af Depopulation ef Civilisation, 
Natalité ef Démorratie, and La Morale Baste sur la Démographic, be- 
sides many contributions to scientific periodicals on general anthro- 
pology, archeology, and sociology. 

De Eouunn von Fennenserc, conservator of the ethnologic and 
prehistoric division of the Museum in Bern, died there on the tenth of 
May, aged sixty-four years. Dr von Felleriberg was widely known as 
ap anthropologist, and in personal intercourse was esteemed a man 
of extraordinary aminbility of character. 
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A Hessian FoLkLore Association, with headquarters at Giessen, 
has been established recently, As the first publication of the 8 ; 7 é 
Bs i] imposing volte, Ffestiehe Baner fiir Volkibunde. contail in cone 
tributions by Usner, Dieterich, Drews, and Strack, has been pee ‘é 
under the editorship of Adolf Strack. 


By a pecistox of June zoth last, the Queen of Holland nominated 
Dr J. D. E. Schmeltz, Director of the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
at Leiden, as the delegate of the Netherlands to the International Con- 
gress of Americanists, to be held in New York, October zo to 25. 


Prov. D. J. CUNNINGHAM, FUR.S, will give before the Anthtape- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and freland the third annual Hoxley 
memorial lecture on October 21, his subject being “ Right-+handedness 
and Left-brainedness,” | 

De ]. Hetertt, Docent in Prehistory in the University of Zilch, 
has been given by the philosophical faculty of that institution the hone 
rary degree of doctor in recognition of his investigations in the prehistoric 
archeology of Switzerland. 





ANTHROPOLOGY AT SWEDISH Uxivensities, grc- '(1907).—At 
Upsala, O. Almgren will lecture twice a week on “ Prehistoric Cultures af 
Europe.” At the National Museum, Stockholm, Prof. O. Montelius 
will lecture once a week on" Life in Sweden in Heathen Times” 


Orro Hers, Ph.D, died at Danzig, on March ath last, aged 76 
years. He was widely known through his chemical investigations of 
prehistoric bronzes, on account of which he was awarded on honotary 
doctorate by the University of Kinigsherg, | 

THe Daren As, ARCHEOLOGICAL COMMISSION at St Petersburg has 
heen isting a new periodical in addition to jis Annual Report and the 
Materials for the Archeolagy af Mussia, of which latter twenty-five 
volumes have appeared. | 

Poor. De E. Bive celebrated at Tokio. 
last, his twenty-fifth anniversary as instru 
Tokw, Dr Bale has relinquished his doce 
yeara to anthropological study in the islan 


De Jouane Janno, director of the ethnagraphic division of the 
National Museum, st Budapest, died on. July 38, aged 35 years. Dr 
Janko was the ethnographer of the expedition of Count Zichy, | 

THROUGH THE GENEROSITY of Mr Abraham Abraham ef f 
Cornel] University has acquired the rahamy, of Br : 


a: 3 | Egyptologies) and: 
library of the Inte Prof, August Eisentohr of Hej detherg. 


Japan, on Novemljer 22d 
ctor in the University of 
ntship and will devote some 
ds of eastern Asia. 
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THE FOLKLORE OF NORTHEASTERN ASIA, AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF NORTHWEST- 
ERN AMERICA 
By WALDEMAR BOGORAS 
(Published under the ayspices of the New York Academy of Sciences) 
INTRODUCTION 

The material for the following remarks has been drawn [rom 
about five hundred tales collected among the tribes of northeast- 
ern Siberia. The chief part of them belongs to the Reindeer and 
Maritime Chukchee, a hundred and sixty-eight of which were pub- 
lished by the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St Petersburg; 
others are derived from the Kamehadale, Koryak, Kerek, Lamut, 
Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, Chuvantzy, Russianized 
natives of the Anadyr, and Asiatic Eskimo.” The greater part of 


t Material: for the Study of the Chukrdee Language and Folblore, collected! im the 
Kolyma District, St Petersburg, 1900. 

* All tales the provenience of which is not indicated belong to the Chukchee; in 
the ease of the others the wibe is indicated. All the Asiatic tribes above mentioned 
are called West Bering tribes, in distinction from the East Hering Eskimo and In- 
dian tribes of the American shore. 

In the transcription of native names, besides the characters ueually employed for 
this purpose, ¢ is used to designate the sound of the English «4 g and r are velar 
evan; € hoe a slight dental ecund preceding it, 


All, ANTE, 3, 8. 437, 
sia 
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the Chukchee and some of the Yukaghir tales were recorded on 
my first expedition to northeastern Siberia; while all the rest were 
collected on an expedition which formed part of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York. The Koryak material is deficient, however, and 
we may ¢xpect much more to be brought out by Mr Waldemar 
Jochelson, who studied this tribe for the Jesup North 
Expedition. 

The Kamchadale material, though the most important, is very 
scanty, The Kamchadale have forgotten almost all of their old 
traditions, and consider even the very name of Kutq shameful, 
and unbecoming to good Christians, 

On the contrary, the material collected among tie Russianized 
natives in the Kolyma on my first expedition, and later on in 
Anadyr and even in Kamchatka, is very remarkable, and includes 
some of the most curious tales and some of the oldest versions of 
other well-known tales. Although these people have lost their 
language, they obstinately cling to the remnants of their old tradi- 
tions, blending them often with Russian elements, but more often 
keeping them in the unmutilated condition that they had before 
the coming of the Russians. These Rugsianized natives, more- 
over, have rescued from oblivion a large body of old Russian 
folklore, songs, tales, and epics, long ago forgotten by their neigh- 
bors of Russian blood; and s0, in some very remote comer of 
that remote region, one may sometimes hear from the lips of 
a full-blooded Yukaghir or Yakut an epic song composed on 
the shores of the Dnieper in South Russia hundreds of years 
ago. All the sounds and words are preserved almost without 
distortion, though the meaning of the sent | 


| , | ences remains quite 
obscure to the simple fisherman, who has never in his life seen a 


single ry¢-ear or fruit-tree, a town or village of more than thirty 
houses, kings or glorious knights on goodly horses with glisten- 


ing armor, of all of which the old epics continually treat in 
detail. , 
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I—Genenat CHARACTER OF THE FOLKLORE 

General Characteristics and Afiinities—The mythology and 
folklore of northeastern Asia are essentially different from the 
Uralo-Altaic mythology, and point to a group of conceptions and 
a mode of expression which have little relationship to those of the 
interior of Siberia; on the contrary, they possess affinities east- 
ward along the shores of Bering sea to the northwestern part 
of America. The differences of both mythological cycles are so 
distinct and important that one may almost assume that, from an 
ethnographical point of view, the line dividing Asia and America 
lies far southwestward of Bering strait, extending from the lower 
part of Kolyma rivertoGishiga bay, In the whole country east of 
this line, American ideas, or, more properly speaking, ideas char- 
acteristic of the North Pacific coast of America, prevail. 

The demons and the creatures of fancy in general have com- 
pletely different forms. Instead of one-eyed and one-legged 
spirits, breathing forth fire, riding on six-legged, four-winged tron 
steeds, and wrestling with similarly mounted knights clad in metal 
or altogether metallic, there appear monsters of maritime origin, 
—"sea were-wolves " (raeecdé/1), which in summer swim about 
in the shape of killer-whales; but in winter come ashore and 
transform themselves into wolves; giant polar bears (Ao/dfée) 
with huge paws, and bodies of solid ivory; shaman-whales: 
salmon-men; giant islanders; cannibal spirits from across the 
Sta; etc. 

Skin boats, vying in swiftness with the flight of the birds; 
self-moving canoes covered with lids, like anuff-boxes; adven- 
turers traveling along distant shores and among the islands, and 
meeting with strange and unseemly peoples—a tribe of shadows 
that live in a forest, men split in halves, dwarfs, polar bears with 
human faces,—all these are motives frequently occurring even in 
the tales of the Reindeer tribes, especially among the Chukchee, 
with whom extensive reindeer-breeding is of comparatively recent 
date, and who, even up to the time of the advent of the Russians, 
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were a half-maritime tribe, with few reindeer herds, living largely 
on sea meat (angdfal), There are reasons for assuming that 
in former times this mode of life prevailed among all small Rein- 
deer bands along the Pacific coast, from northern Kamchatka to 
East cape. The general character of these tales of northeastern 
Asia, the descriptions of heroes and the expression of their feel- 
ings, closely resemble the tales of northwestern America, partly, 
no doubt, because of similar surroundings, and partly because of 
a similar degree of culture, which was attained by all Bering 
Sea tribes, including the whaling and seal-hunting Eskimo and 
the Maritime Chukchee, the fishing Indian of the North Pacific 
and the Kamehadale, the reindeer-breeding Koryak anti Chuk- 
chee, and even the poorest of all—the starving and vanishing 
Yukaghir. The tales of these rude and primitive people cannot 
be so rich in epithets and so elaborate in description aa are pet- 
erally the productions of the Mongol or the Yakat, among whom. 
society is more complex, owing to their pastoral mode of life, 
their larger social units, and more developed class distinctions, 
Northern folklore, sprung from a simpler mode of life, deals in 
plain words and progresses directly to its purpose, sometimes 
giving to the narrative a very vivid and realistic character, 

The second striking feature of the folklore of both shores 
of Bering sea and of the adjoining parts of the Northwest coast of 
America are the numerous lewd and ribald stories, sometimes in- 
dependent, sometimes episodes of longer stories, often without 
any apparent coherence with these, It is truly rémarkable that 
even in this class of stories similar ones are quite frequently found 
on the east and the west coasts of Bering sea. On account of 
their very incongruity they arrest the attention and suggest a 
common source; and as we go farther to the south, along the 
Pacific : coast of Asia, the folklore of the Ainu, with its simple 
method of description, its numerous animal sto 


stories and obscene 
episodes, must be classe< Ww of sce 


es ; thin the same group of ideas, 
Before taking up a comparison of Asiatic and American folk 
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lore in detail, I shall try to give a sketch of Chukchee folklore, 
which is most fully represented in my collection. As to the 
stories of other tribes, though often even more important than. 
those of the Chukchee, they are too disconnected to be treated in 
a similar way; but their proper significance will be pointed out 
in the further exposition of the subject. 

There is very little difference between the tales of the Rein- 
deer and the Maritime Chukchee, or between those of the Arctic 
and Pacific branches, since there isa lively intercourse between all 
sections of the Chukchee tribe. 

Chukchee story-tellers usually class their stories in three dis- 
tinct groups, as follows: 

i. “ Tidings from the time of first creation” (tot-témma-dtdgni- 
kin pinilté), To this term is often added “and still before that" 
( pdudna-atidel). Here belong— 

(2) Cosmogonic tales about the creation of the world, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, man, reindeer, the multiplying of the human 
race, etc. 

(@) Miscellaneous information about the number of worlds, the 
character of deities, constellations, etc. [gathered outside the 
limits of the stories proper, from several persons]. 

2. Genuine tales (A-d0easit#), These comprise various stories 
about the relations between human creatures and supernatural 
beings called 4¢/ef (plural of 44/2); stories about the adventures. 
of shamans; various other tales, some containing very realistic 
descriptions of every-day life, without any trace of the imagina- 
tive element. Animal tales and fables are usually classed with 
this group, though many of them have separate names, uniformly 
derived fram the animal of which they are treating; for instance, 
“raven tale " (ediva-da’ mail), “hare tale” (mdAidta-/a'mail), ete. 

3. * Hostile tidings" (a*yadiléthin pradté), comprising stories 
of wars with various neighboring tribes; chiefly with Zaft and 
Atvduat. 

fdnait is the common name for the reindeer Koryak, Chu- 
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vantzy,;and Russians. More strictly speaking, the reindeer Koryak 
are called Lrétdaart (“Genuine Tahalt "); the Chuvantzy, Atal 
faannif; and the Russians, Wf ikitakai (" Fire-tool Janalt ny or 
Mé thetidaai (“ Firelock Taian’). The origin of the word 
(déat is unknown, but it is curious that the Koryak use tt im just 
the same combinations for the Reindeer Chukchee, Chuvantzy, 
and Russians. 

Aivdnrat signifies “Eskimo,” both Asiatic and American, 
though the Reindeer Chukchee often designate by this name any 
maritime people who have no herds-and live on seals. 

The reason for the distinctions between these groups of tales 
is founded on the belief that they happened in differerit periods. 
The first group is considered to be anterior to all others, and to 
have come "from the limit (of the time) of the first creation " 
(tot-témwatdguipn), The second group comes “ from the limits of 
story-time " (/a'malLidgnépn), The third group comes “from the 
limit of the quarreling-time ™ (agaliidt-tdenipu), which is consid- 
ered to be quite recent, 

Supernatural Beings.— By the name t7z the Chukchee desig- 
nate three different classes of beings more or less akin to each 
other. The first class are evil spirits who wall invisibly along the 
earth, producing diseases and preying on the human soul and 
body. These spirits are always described as a tribe of beings 
living very much like tribes of men; they reside in villages or 
camps, travel with reindeer and dogs, marry, have children, need 


food, and obtain it by hunting man with harpoons and nets. 
Human souls are like fish or seals to them, 





They are very dan- 
gerous, but at the same time are not immune from attack by 
mortal shamans; who can kill them just as easily as they kill men. 
They usually come from the confines of the land occupied by the 
Chukchee. For instance, the Jy/y of Various. diseases come 
mostly from the west, out of the country of the Big Sun-chief,” 
"The Chukchee, like many other native tribes ol Siberia, 


the Resian Espero. designate by this name 


a 
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or from a world of their own above or below our earth. In stories 
from the Pacific coast these Ar/ef are often called rébea, but in 
inland and Arctic tales the reééri are bear-monsters attached 
to the entrance of a man-eating &e/x's house. They have very 
large ears, so that they can readily hear the slightest noise, 
and will catch even a mosquito if it attempts to enter 
linawares. 

The second class of Alef are earthly tribes hostile to the 
Chukchee, and more or less fabulous. Some of them lived in 
Chukchee-land in ancient times; others still live on distant shores. 
All these ¢e/e? live by seal-hunting, are always poor and hungry, 
have no reindeer-sledges, and for the most part even no dog- 
sledges, but only a single dog for hunting purposes. In one tale 
it is mentioned that the 4//a had to fetch wood, pulling the 
sledge himself. They are all, moreover, cannibals, It is easy to 
see that there is no strict dividing-line between these two classes 
of £v/et, One tale even relates how Chukchee warriors fought with 
the maritime #¢7& tribe; and how the latter,after several defeats, 
were forced to leave the shore and henceforth became invisible. 

The third class of #¢/ef are the spirits that come at the call of 
the shamans and help them in their magical proceedings. They 
come singly, though they also live in tribes and villages. They are 
mostly material objects —animals, such as wolves, reindeer, wal- 
rus, whales; plants, icebergs, winds; and ever household utensils, 
as pots, hammers, needle-cases and needles,—and even the cham- 
ber-pot and excrement. They closely resemble some of the tea 
or ewxers of the Eskimo. These Aft are often called “ separate 
spirits" (ydara-kdla?), because they talk, when obeying a call, 
with separate voices (of a ventriloquistic kind). 

In. the cosmogonical statements of the Chukchee shamans,— 
so.called efdii/ine loo (" things seen by a shaman"'),—this sort 
of fle? is characterized in the following manner: 


In the steep bank of « river there lives aman. <A voice is there, and 
speaks aloud. J saw the “master of the voice,” and spoke with him, 
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day and anaeteg my questions. The small gray bird with the hve 
breast sings shaman-songs in the hallow of the bough, calls the 3] 
and practises shamanism. The woodpecker strikes his drum on the 
tree with fis drumming nose. Under the axe the tree trembles and 
wails like a drum under the beating-stick, All these come at my caili 

All that exists; lives. The lamp walks around, The walls of the 
house have voices of therr own, Even the chamber-pot has « separate 
land and house, The skins sleeping in the bags talk at night. The 
antlers lying on the tombs arise at night and walk in procession | around 
the mound, while the deceased rise and visit the living." 

In another statement of a similar kind the small bird is prac- 
tising in the hollow of the bough on a drum of grass. His 
sacrifice is small beetles or worms, the best of his food. But the 
thieving raven, alighting on the top of the tree, listens to his 
songs and takes possession of them by drawing them in with his 
breath. 

The same shaman from whom I obtained this: statement told 
me of the first class of Av/ef: “We are surrounded by enemies 
— spirits always walking about with gaping mouths. We are 
always cringing, distributing gifts on all sides, asking protection 
of one, giving ransom to another, and unable to obtain anything 
whatsoever pratuitously,” 





Several tales give detailed descriptions of the relations between 


human beings and the send Lina félet. 1 will cite one 
Instance : 


Two shamans, Tefkukifie and Rogowie, lived in g village which 
was once visited by rftéer people, who came to Kill the inhabitants.” 
Ce evening the mortals laughed among themselves, Now, the two 
were powerful shamans, especially Rogowdiie He listened in the 
dark, ond said: “Don't laugh any more. Strange éars are listening 
to you. Well, I shall go and sce who itis.” He departed, and found 
the camp of the rekhe#. They were pitching ‘their tents close by. 
Then he returned to Tefikukiifie, The people meanwhile laughed on. 
Rogowae called Tefikukufie by name. “Phe latter asked « at Halloo ! 

" Chodehee Materials, p. 375. 

* See page 553- 
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What is the matter?” Rogowde. retorted: ~ Do yo know what is 
going to happen ?"—* What? "—“Ho! ‘They want to kill us!" 
Tefkuktfie went out too, and Rogowdte said: “Let us go and visit 
them.” ‘They put on their shaman dresses and went to the hostile 
camp. An old &é@« shaman was there, reclining on a sledge, They 
stopped in front of him, Wat he could not see them, After a while the 
oldman said: “Make haste with the tents. We want to go for food m 
that direction.” The two stood still-and listened. Again the old man 
said: “Where ate the young men? Halloo, there! Bnng me my 
divining-stone!" But what they really brought him was a human 
skull, He began to swing it, two shamans watching him all the time. 
“The food is close by. Let the people go in search of It." Mean- 
while he tried to move the skull with his staff, but it remained motion- 
less, “Ho! Whatis the matter with the skull? Why does it not stir? 
What is the trouble, that we cannot learn anything about our food?” 
Rogowa.e maised his stick at the old man, who said: “Oh! It hurts 
met” though Rogowar did oot strike him. Ina moment the old man 
was nearly dead,. The two shamans talked to each other, “ Let us 
exterminate them! '’ One of them, before jeaving home, had promised 
his protecting spirit his best dog; the other had forgotten to make a 
promise, ‘They began to strike with their sticks at the réfea people. 
The latter, in great disorder, ded in every direction, and were quite de- 
fenceleas, because man and spirit are equally dangerous to each other. 
Even the ground softened under their trampling feet, and the wetted 
fed underground, ‘The shamans, too, nearly disappeared in the earth ; 
and Tefikukufie, who had omitted the promise of a gift, stuck there up 
to his middle as if solidly frozen to the ground, nor could he by any 
means extricate himself, “Why can't you move?" asked his com- 
panion, “Are you not a shaman? Probably you went off without 
making a promise,"—“ Oh, [ forgot it!" gasped Tefikukutie — 
“Hm! How very strange! ‘Fry an incantation,” —" | cannot, — 
‘Try again, and call to your guardian spirit,” Still he was unable to 
do #0. He said: “Look here!) Will vou help me? I shall reward 
you.” —“" Well, tell me your offer beforehand.”—" 1 will give you a 
double garment, a line of grotind-seal skin, and a white dog.” Then 
Rogowdce began his incantations, and in a few moments there came a 
herd of walrus, diving under the frozen earth as they would ander water. 
“They are coming to you!" said Rogowdia, “Try and see if you can 
move your limbs a little.” The walruses popped out close at hand, 
snorting and bellowing. Then they plunged under him again, and 

with a sudden jerk he succeeded in reaching the surface. 
After a long while the ré44ev people came back to the village to seek 
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revenge. They cautiously crept up to it at midnight, and, putting their 
nets acrosa the entrance of the tent, began to poke with long poles 
under the tent-skirts, intending to drive out the little souls of the sleep- 
ing men from the protecting cover of the inner mom. The people 
were saved through the watchfulness of a certain peculiar dog received 
from other spirits as a special gift [in another version as ‘a ransom}, 


In another tale of similar content the rékées try to entera 
house in the dark: but the owner, warned in time by a human 
skeleton from near by, draws a circular line around his house with 
reindeer blood. In due time the rvékea come, finding a river of 
blood encompassing the house. They search for a ford, but can. 
not reach ground anywhere, even with their long staffs. Finally 
they desist from their purpose and leave. 

In still another tale two kelet, trying to attack a human vil- 
lage, are called by the names of diseases, — Cough ( Zégz7) and 
Rheum (Fi), They are caught by the villagers and severely 
punished. When caught by men, Aéled often accuse certain 
shamans and revengeful people of having sent them, The names 
of other disease-A//rf are Colle (L£grip); Nightmare (/ewmetun), 
whio is said to have a black face and to Strangle men at night, 
drinking the blood from their throats - Epilepsy (/téyun), who 
lives underground, and strikes men sleeping alone in the tundra: 
Syphilis (Zve/), small red people moving around with small red 
reindeer-herds and hiding jn cloudberry fruits, When coming 
to human villages they make their camps on human bodies, 

All kinds of AeVet are believed to be small, — not larger than a 
finger, —though when appearing to us, they assume any size they 
please. Several shamans have told me that the size of the éelet is 
very puzzling. They are so changeable that, when seen at the 
same time by several men, they will appear to them of different 
Sizes, Animals when assuming human form also change their 
sizes. The ermine, for instance. becomes a stately warrior clad In 


white fur; and the owt, also a warrior. The legs of mice which 
they have killed became large reindeer hams, 
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The stories about the 44/2 tribes living in distant fabulous 
countries will be referred to later on, in comparison with similar 
Eskimo tales. 

Besides the &/ef, several other monsters are met with in 
Chukchee tales. I have mentioned the sea were-wolves, the giant 
polar bear (focdtko) with ivory body, the long-eared réften. 
Another polar bear, the “hairless polar bear” (mirg-smks), has 
very thin hair, It isa man-eater, and on stormy nights imitates 
the cries of a distressed traveler, luring people to come to his 
help, then devouring them. Ae/i/dw is a very large red wolf with 
long tail and gaping mouth, Its jaws open so wide that it is 
obliged to shut them with its paws. The general character of all 
these monsters is much like that of similar Eskimo monsters, 
though the details are different. 

The benevolent spirits are called edtrgin (“ being"), from the 
verb vedere ("1 exist," Tam"). The conception of these ts 
rather indefinite. Usually sun, dawn, and sunrise are considered 
as wdirgit; but darkness and twilight are Aéfe?. Several stars 
and constellations are also md/rg?f. Such are the polar star 
(@lhepenér, “nail star”); Arcturus and Vega (dentiz, “ heads”), 
who are considered to be brothers or cousins; the senith 
(ginda-kandy, “middle crown"); ete. To this class of beings 
also belong the very indefinite Conrpansionate Being (pdt 
wacu-vdirgin), the World (fdrginén, “ the outer one "'), the Creator 
(ténantdme If), ete. 

Sometimes these beings are also loosely called Ad/et, but the 
punctilious speaker always makes a distinction. Thus, for in- 
stance, sacrifices to the £é/rf mean cither ransom, or bribes to 
induce them to harm other mortals; while sacrifices to wdingit 
signify either gratitude, or presents in order to receive some 
boon or luck in earthly pursuits, 

The é¢/£ are called by the Koryak Adie, Adlak, or ddmak (the 
last is sometimes used also by Chukchee). Another Koryak 
name for £¢7z is Aervetichin, although, under the influence of the 
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Raven myth, this being has acquired a ludicrous character. The 


benevolent spirits; owlfreit, of the Chukchee are called <wképast by 
the Roryak. 

The Yukaghir have no name for the &éfe, calling him simply 
“the fabulous old man," —evidently a reminiscence of the second 
class of Adet, In the same manner the Asiatic Eskimo use the 
word féritrat for all classes of héfet, while they call the ved irgin 
Alydrnarak (from Llvdrnakuna, “| exist,” “]-am ay ¥ 

Among the American Eskimo the first class of Ae/er are called 
fornaut (singular, ferneg), and the second class fern? (singular, 
funeg), but the difference between them is greater than that 
between corresponding classes of &v/ct, 

In Asia, the idea corresponding to the Eskimo sume, as owners 
of places, was developed chiefly among the Vukaghir." According 
to their belief, each lake, river, and forest has its special master who 
disposes of all animals living in it, These masters live much in 
the same way as mortals: they build houses, marry, dic, and even 
hald ceremonies and bring sacrifices, They are greatly fond of 
card-playing, and one master will often win from another a large 
part of his animals, which have to £° over to his estate. The 
Chukchee call such masters ¢ fn 1 master ") or aunrdiin (“ first 
in house"), and occasionally make small sacrifices to them: but 
in the tales their names appear but seldom, and for the greater 
part are replaced by the word dc 

The Soul—Many tales of shamans relate to the restoration of 
the souls of the dead. According to Chukche belief, man has 
several souls (wzrit). Besides those Pertaining to the whole 
body, there are special limb-souls for hands and feet. QOccasion- 
ally these latter may be fost. Then the corresponding limb 
begins to ache, but the limb.souls stay on the spot where they 
were lost. A shaman, however, can call them to himself, and 
they become his ydnra-kdlas. I have a Chukchee drawing 


in which these limb-soule are represented as flying from the 
‘See also p. 394. 
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open country to the house of the shaman who summoned 
them. 

One or all of the souls of the whole person may be stolen by 
the é¢/£: then the man becomes sick and sometimes dies, The 
shaman can find and restore the missing souls; if he fail in this, 
he can blow into the person a part. of his breath to become a 
soul, or he may give him one of his servant-td/et to replace the 
missing soul. The souls are very small. When passing by they 
produce a sound like the humming of a bee or the drumming of 
a beetle. 

The shamans are able to work various spells, by word of 
mouth or by means of objects) They also create special charms 
(itwel) and send them to persons “subject to anger” (davéne- 
linyot); i. e., destined to incur the anger of shamans. The 
charms may assume various shapes, and even change their form, 
at the will of the sender. They appear as inanimate objects, 
animals, or men. When caught and disarmed they will serve 
their captor, or, if repulsed, will come back of their own accord 
and strike their sender, 

The same thing happens in case the shaman‘s é¢/4 is sent to 
harm an enemy, but it is disarmed on the road by another more 
powerful shaman. 

Shamans working spells and charms, or performing any acts 
obnoxious to other people, are called “ trifling shamans" (//telenm- 
cRéRLf), or “ evil-omened shamans” (targw encnslit), 

A shamanistic spel] may be made harmless by the use of fresh 
birth-water of a.woman or of ashe-dog, The whole power of a 
shaman may be destroyed by it. For that reason women of 
child-bearing age rarely possess great shamanistic powers. Very 
women, however, have special skill in handling charms 
They are called “charm little old women "— sine emp (ieee , 
which might be translated “witches.” 

The World:-—1 shall refer to the creation myth farther on and 
compare it with the genesis myth of the North Pacific Indians. 
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The Chukchee believe that there are nine worlds, one above 
the other, so that the upper side of the sky of one forms the 
ground of the next one. Some of them lie above the earth, 
others beneath it, and they are alternately peopled by mén and 
by 4vlet, The lowest world is inhabited by those who have died 
twice, and therefore cannot return to the earth. Besides these, 
there exist several worlds beyond the limits of the earth; for in- 
stance, those in the directions of the compass, the world under 
water, one small dark world. possessed by "the bird-she-devil" 
(gatha-fiaw.kdl#£), ete. These worlds are not very large, since 
shamans may easily travel over several worlds and come back-in 
the same night. In one tale, however, a shaman who wanted to 
reach the sky is said to have gone upward. After many years of 
traveling he met a gray-haired shaman who explained that when 
still a young man he started on the same enterprise, but that he 
was coming back without having reached his goal. I collected 
this tale on Omolon river, where the Reindeer Chukchee live side 
by side with the Lamut, and perhaps it is borrowed from the 
latter. In genuine Chukehee tales we hear that a man, hurled 
forward by the force of an incantation, dashes onward through 
several worlds at once, Plercés one head-foremost, another feet- 
foremost, and alights on the ground of clouds in the third or the 
fourth. Each world has a hole in the zenith of the sky, right 
under the base of the polar star: and the shamans slip through 
this hole while going from one world to another. The heroes of 
several tales fly up through this hole. riding an eagle or a thunder- 
bird. Through this hole the peo 
down upon the lower one. 


| The inhabitants of the upper world are ¢alled “ Upper people” 
(Girgér-rdmkin) or “ Dawn people" (adirgtrdmksm), since the 
easiest way to reach them is simply to walk toward the dawn, 
where the gradual rise of the road leads to the sky. 

In one tale a Young man leaves his uticle’s house, where he is 
not given enough to cat. and walks to the upper land, where he 


ple of the upper world may look 
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is kindly received and treated to the best of everything. After 
a while his host offers to get hima bride. The youth assents; 
his hest opens a hole in the ground by pulling out the stopper, 
and the lower world is in full view. Five giris play ball near a 
lake. The host begins to angle for one of them with a sharp 
fish-hook, succeeds in catching her by the navel, and drags her 
up; but he has caught only her soul: the body is left down be- 
low, and her companions wail because of her sudden death. 

. In another tale a woman is shown the lower world through a 
hole in the ground of the upper one, She feels a yearning for it 
and drops a tear. The women below are busy scraping skins. 
They think it is raining, and hasten into their houses.’ 

In still another tale the Dawn, commonly the mightiest 
among the “upper beings,” has in his house many such holes, 
through which he can examine in turn different parts of the 
lower world, 

In some of these tales the supreme being im the upper world, 
the Dawn, Creator, Polar-star Spirit, or whoever he may be, lets 
down by means of a strong rope the human visitor and his wife, 
after supplying them with provisions. Sometimes his rope is only 
a spider's thread, but is capable of sustaining twenty reindeer- 
loads without snapping." 

The upper world can be reached also along the path of the 
rainbow by means of the smoke from a funeral pyre. In one tale 
a shaman, every time he wants to visit the upper world, is killed 
and burned on the pyre, and then ascends with the smoke. He 
‘comes down again in-a whirlwind, and the reindeer of his sleigh 
must be caught by the occupants of his house when rushing by, 
otherwise he will pass and never return. ; 

In the story of Kaniff, the hero and his companions descend 
to another world through a whirlpool. In another tale two 


' Chmbehee Material, p. 14 

*Thid,, p. 283. 

* Compare Bogs, f/waltinticie Sagem, pr. a0. 
* CAukchee Materials, p. 312. 
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wandering brothers descend to the bottom of the sea, to a world 
under water, and then ascend toa separate world which is sup- 
ported on a Jong needle.’ 

The sun is believed to bea man clad in bright garments He 
drives around the sky with dogs or reindeer, He descends along 
‘one of his own rays and carries away.a young woman. Then he 
brings down a herd of white reindeer, and in their stead takes up 
from below a herd of brown and gray reindeer, which are consid- 
ered to have originated on earth or underground, : 

The moon is a man too, but to a certain extent he takes a 
position in contrast to that of the sun, He is called the sun of 
the 4/4, and the suns of some of the lower worlds aré quite 
similar to our moon,. Shamans apply to the moon for evil spells 
and incantations. Notwithstanding his great powers, lis attempt 
to ravish a mortal girl proved unsuccessful, She even succecded 
in pinioning his hands, and released him only on his urgent 

entreaties, 

The well-known story of the moon carrying away.a young boy 
or a girl who had been badly treated in his or her earthly life, and 
who is now visible on the moon, occurs also, 

A person who looks at the moon, especially when it is-full, 
may be bereft of his wits or carried away altogether. 

The polar star is sometimes called « pole-stuck star” (anf 
éier"). This name occurs throughout northern Asia. It sug- 
gests 2 simile, wherein all other stars move around the polar 
star as horses (or reindeer) tethered toa motionless pole, The 
polar star and the two “ heads" (Arcturus and Vega) are consid- 
ered as chiefs of the stars (déac 


Orion ts an archer called Kulténnin, aiming with his bow ata 
“croup of women" (Pleiades), each of whom refused 


; to mary 
him on account of the size of his membrum wirile, which is rep 
sented by two stars extending downward, He had niioita? wife 


) Chadcher Material, 9, 245. 
" See page $47. 
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(Leo), but they quarreled, and she struck him with her tailoring- 
board, causing his back to become crooked ; therefore he cast off 
the woman, who, being tired, fell asleep in the middle of the sky, 
her head resting on her right sleeve. Aldebaran is an arrow of 
Rultennin, stuck on a mossy bog, represented by numerous small 
stars. The Milky Way is a river with sandy banks and many 
istands; in the middle stand five wild reindeer bucks (Cassiopeia), 
Ursa Major represents six warriors fighting with slings, the seventh 
double star being a gray fox gnawing a pair of reindeer-antlers. 
Corona borealis is a polar-bear's paw. Shooting stars are said to 
be stars that po coasting down hill on sleds. Comets are called 
“smoking stars,” the smoke indicating that much cooking is 
being done where they are. Planets are called “*crooked-way 
stars,” because of their irregular paths.' Most of the constella- 
tions mentioned have the same names and similar explanations 
among the Koryak. 

Dawn and Twilight play an important part in ceremonials 
and sacrifices. The two are said to live in marriage with a single 
woman stolen from the earth. In one tale an earthly shaman 
wants this woman for himself, and ascends to their dwelling. He 
creates a girl out of snow and prass, and pretends that she js his 
sister. The snow girl is given in exchange for the wife of the 
hosts, but in the morning they find that she has dissolved. Then 
a shamanistic contest begins, Among various feats, the rivals 
have to run along a thin pole over a boiling river, The earthly 
shaman does not wait for his turn, but starts from the opposite 
end at the same time as the other competitors. When he meets 
them, he jumps over their heads and runs on. Then they have 
to leap over a chasm, which is stuck all along with knives, and 
the earthly shaman performs the feat backwards, Then a huge 
kettle filled with boiling water is placed by the side of a larch- 
tree. A thin pole with a sharp end protrudes from the water, 


' Regarding the Aurora boreal, ae p, 454. 
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The competitors have to catch the end of a rope which hangs 
from the larch-tree; then they must jump into the kettle, alight 
on the end of the pole, and land safely on the ground, ete, The 
earthly shaman overpowers his supernatural competitors, robs 
them of the woman, and finally kills them. 

In another tale a shaman named Attlgitkt went with his 
cousin to the sea. In the open they saw a small old man sitting 
on the water with legs crossed and covering the entrance ta the 
world under water. By promising to give him, on their return 
home, an old blind she-dog, gray with ape, they were permitted 
to enter. Descending to the world under water, they walked 
along and found still another world supported in the air on the 
end of along needle. They turned into mosquitoes, flew upward, 
and slipped through the necdle's eye into this world: then they 
became men again. The owner of this world was the Earth 
(Nitenut), He sits in a large iron house surrounded by Sun, 
Moon, Sky, Sea, Dawn, Darkness, World, who are the suitors of 
his beautiful daughter. Their hands are covered with scars, be- 
cause at every meal, when the tray with the meat is carried in, 
the master strikes with a long lenife at every hand that reaches 
out for the food, Being powerful shamans, however, the guests 
immediately heal their wounds by breathing on them. Attigitkt 
sits down by himself, puts his cap on his lap, and draws in his 
breath. Plenty of ‘meat jumps over into the cap, and Niutenat 
hat no occasion to interfere. 

After the meal the suitors are sent to fetch fuel. A large 
tree-trunk stands up in the middle of the sea. As soon a8 @ 
suitor climbs it and begins to cut its branches with an axe, the 
spirit that lives in the tree-trunk shakes jt, and the wood.cutter 
falls down. and is drowned. The suitors, being shamans, rise 
again and come back to the shore. Attfgitkt and his cousin 
bring 4 quantity of food and drop it on the treetrunk. While 


the spirit is busy cating the food, they succeed in cutting off a 
¥ Chadekes Materiaty, Pp. S27, | 
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piece of wood as large as a house. After a while a shamanistic 
contest begins in thesleeping-room, The lights are extinguished, 
Sun brings his luminary and scorches the people. Sea brings 
the flood and drowns everything. Moon brings the “shutting 
rocks,” and crushes the competitors. Dawn brings two polar 
bears, which eat everybody. Darkness brings two black bears, 
which do the same. Sky makes its upper hard crust fall down 
and crushes the people. World brings a snow-tempest and 
freezes them. After each performance all the rival shamans 
come to life again, The two men remain unhurt, because 
they turn now into red worms, then into ermines or into wag- 
tails. Finally Attigrtki, in his turn, begins to perform. He lifts 
his staff and touches the competitors one by one. One-half of 
the body of each is burned, shrunken, or weakened. They fly 
away terrified, and Attfgitki carries off the bnde.' 

The Chukchee ideas of the position of the worlds in respect 
to one another, also of the human souls carried away by &¢vfef 
and then restored by shamans, are presented with curious details 
in the story of “The Scabby Shaman,” which T give in extenso: 


There lived in the midland country a mighty shaman, Sieémgm by 
name, Tich in reindeer. He had eighty bouses, all well filled with peo- 
ple, and eight large herds: His reindeer were like fallen boughs in a 
forest. His only son, Rintew, suddenly died. Meémgin sought for 
him throughout the whole earth, searched all worlds, and couid not find 
him. In great sorrow he sat down in his sleeping-room and ceased to 
practise his art, not wanting to go out. His son's body lay before hrm 
on askin. Three years it lay there, All! the flesh had decayed and 
fallen off, because three years had passed by, The joints had become 
loosened, and the intestines had fallen out upon the skin and mingled 
with the decayed hair. At last the father arose, called two of his work- 
ing-men, and said: “ Beyond the limits of the earth, where the carth 
meets the sky, lives the greatest of all shamans, Scabby-one. Call on 
him, and say to him, * Meémgtn requests you to revive his son,'" He 
selected for bis messengers four of his best reindeer. He hitched up, 
bade the men mt down, laid the reins on the reindeer, and put the 


| Chabeltiee Materials, p.236. 
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nooses around the men's wrists: then he charmed the 
the reindeer, the sledges, and the harness, Th he 
dect, and they flew away high upin the airlike geese, 0 
Scabby-one has a hundred houses, which stand on the “attainable 
limit of the sky." He lies in his sleeping-room unable to move. His 
whole body is covered with scabs, His mouth and palate, hands and 
feet, lips and eyes, soles, and ends of his-nails, are covered with scabs. 
His wife moves him. about like a log. Before the arrival of the mes- 
sengers he said to his wife: “ Place me near the rear wall and give me 
my drum. I shall beat it fora while, I shall lock around in a dream,” 
He struck the drum, which hung on a Hine from the ceiling because he 
wastunable to hold it, After a while he said to his wife: “ Have plenty 
of food cooked today. Guests are coming.” He had hardly finished 
speaking when the men came. “" Oh!’ said Scabby-one, “who are 
you, and who sent you?”""—“We are Meémgm’s men.""—“ How did 
you travel ?"—* With reindeer."—“ What are reindeer? What are they 
like? "—* Don't you know? What do you and your people live on; 
there are so many of you? What kind of herds do you keep ?”— 
~ Herds of dogs, We live on dog meat,” And indeed around the 
houses were walking innumerable dogs, lurge and fat, equal in size 
to reindeer. “Bring me your reindeer, 1 want to look al them." 
The men did so, ‘The shaman looked them over and over, and said, 
"These reindeer are mine.” They thought, “Now, how are we going 
toget back?” He guessed their thoughts immediately, and said; " Why 
do you doubt me? To [ need your reindeer?" They. thought again; 
~ How can he take our reindeer? The dogs. will tear them to pieces.” 
Well,” replied acabhy-one, though nobody spoke: a word, * l' can: #0 
arrange that the dogs won't worry them, Bring the reindeer here.” 
He charmed their ears, Hoses, and mouths; and the reindeer went to 
the hanises, lifting their tails like dogs“ Let us xo," said Seabby-one. 
There Was a steep mountain close to the village, “Let us climb up,” 
said he, They took him by his arms and carried him off to the top. 
ul Now lie down to sleep,” said. Scabby-onie, and he se tedhace Ne aces 
side by side. As soan as they had shut their eyes, he bade all the grass 
on the mountain-top to gather around hig hands, and began to make a 
grass harness. When it was finished, he commanded it to tie itself 
eee en Deane of the sleepers, Then he took the reins and rode 
across the sky, alighting on the DMOUNtIN near Mecemgm's village. The 


two men did not know what had happened, but all the while remained 
in a deep sleep, | 
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_ Seabby-one entered Meémgin's house. The father was sitting 
before the decayed body of his son, and did not even lift his head. “1 
have come at your call,” said Scabby-one, “ Although it may be diffi- 
cult to find him who has been carried away, still an attempt may be 
made, And we are both equally gifted in magic. Have you sought 
for your son?" —“T have.""—" Where have you songht ?""—" Every- 
where."—"“ Have you found anything?" —“ Nothing."— “ In the sky 
above our heads are numerous shining stars. Have you looked among 
them ?"—"T have." —“ Well?" —“ Nothing.” —" Oh, where can we 
find | your son if he te:-not there ? 

~ In the:sea yonder live numerous large animals, walruses,—thong- 
seals, small seals. Have you looked among them?"— “I have.” — 

“ Well ?"—* Nothing.” —* Ob, where can we find your son'if he is not 
there ?"—" In the depths of the sea live another set of medium-sized 
heings, white, red, gray fishes, naked or covered with scales. Have 
you sought among those?"—“[ have.""—“ Well?"—“ Nothing." — 
“Oh, where can we find him if not there! 

“ Onthe bottom of the sea live a third set of small beings,—shells, star- 
fish, worms, sca-bugs, Have you looked among those ?”"— "I have.” 
—" Well? "—" Nothing.” —“Oh, where shall we find him if not 
there ? 

“On the land all kinds of animals are running around, — reindeer, 
foxes, bears, hares, wolves. On the earth's «kin creep various insects, 
—white-capped beetles, centipedes, lody-bugs, and Lilack beetles. 
Through the earth's bosom countless red worms ate squeezing them- 
selves. Have you sought among all these ?"—“ Yea,"—" Well?" — 
“ Nothing."—“ Oh, where can we find him if he is not there? 

"On the earth's surface grow countless weeds and herbs, Have 
you looked among those, from one stalk to another? "—“ I have,” — 
“ Have you looked over all willow-sprouts in the brish? Have you 
looked over all larch-trees in the forest? “*—“ Yes, I have.""—“ The 
banks of the rivers are covered with pebbles, Have you sotight among 
those t"'—" Yeo "—"“ Well?" —" Nothing."—" Oh, where shall we 
find your son if he is not there? “—“ Everything visible and tangible, 
all that extats on the earth — have you iooked over all that ?"“—* Yes," 
* Well? *—" Nothing.” 

“Under this’ earth existe another world, belonging to the Avief. It 
has ¢kies of im own, stars, aun and moon, land and sea.. Have vou 
looked over all thut exists on that earth, the stars above, the fishes m 
the sea, the herbs of the field, and the worms in the soll?" —* Yesa,"— 
“Well? "—" Nothing,” 

“Under that world there is a third world, peopled with men. I! too 
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has a/sun and 2 moon, stars, and waters. Have you sought among the 
things in that world ? | es 

“Yonder, above the outer side of the sky, there is a world, be- 
longing to the upper 4/4, with new stars, sun and moon, and sea. 
Have you looked among them? ee 

“Over that world there exists one more, belonging to men, having 
earth and stars, with game in the forests, and fish in the water, Have 
you sought there?" — “ Yes," pares 

“Which world has more life, the upper or the under one? "—" They 
are just equal."—" Which sea has more fish, which Jand more game, 
which air more birds, the upper or the under one?” —" They are just 
equal.” —" Have you searched the world of sunset?"—* Yes""— 
“Have you searched the world of sunrise, and that of the last rays of 
the twilight, and that of the noon, and that of the midnight? "—“ Ves," 
every one, He is nowhere.” : 

“ Aighest of all there is a small world quite by itself, belongmg to 
the female Adé-bird, Have you looked there?"“—‘No, 1 don't 
know it."—“ He is probably there. The bird must have carried away 
your boy. I will go and see." 

He rattled with the drum and sank into the earth, Then far away 
was heard the clatter of the drum. Rising ont of the ground, he flew 
upward with his drum to the world of the #2/£- bird. | 

Two worlds were on his road, Twice he went up, and then came 
down agam, crossing his own tracks like a hunted fox. Ther he 
reached the small world above, and found a large stone house, Look- 
ing down the vent-hole, he saw a sleeping-room of stone, As be 
looked through its walls, he saw the boy's sou] pinioned with iron 
bands behind the large lamp, each joint tied separately, The #é4/£-turd 
had carried him away for her food, and pinioned him there, Every 
morning she would ask, “ What kind of food did you eat on earth ?"— 
~ Late reindeer-meat, seal-blubber, walrus-fat, and whale-skin.” Then 
she would fly away over the three worlds, and would bring back every 
kind of meat, which she gave him to make him fatter, Huge pieces of 
fat and meat were suspended from the stone walls of the house, At 
the time of the shaman's arrival the bird was not at home; but two 
rehtei were tied in front of the entrance. Their ears kept turning 
toward every direction and noticed even the slightest noise. Scabby- 
one transformed himself into a mosquite and attempted to flyin, but 
the monsters snapped at him when they heard the buzzing of his wings. 
He turned into a gadfly, but to no avail. He turned into a white- 
capped beetle, but with no better snecess. “ Oh; bad nck!" he eried: 
He turned into a cartion-fly, and in this shape flew into the howse. 
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The r¢é4ef dogs did not hinder him, because there were many carrion- 
flies around the meat. He went into the sleeping-room, cut the soul’s 
bonds and transiormed it into another carrion-fly, They escaped {rom 
the house, and made their way toward their own world, crossing their 
tracks as before, and turning hither and thither like -hunted foxes, 
When they had reached the lowest sky, however, the 4¢/4-bird overtook 
them, She shouted: “Ko, ko, ko! Why did you carry away my little 
boy? ’—"“ Stolen from the thief, restored to the owner,” answered 
Scabby-one.—*" Give him back to me, or I shall kill you! The beat- 
ing of her wings made them flutter in the air like dry leaves, “Oh,” 
said ‘Scabby-rone, “she really wants to kill me. Now 1 shall try,” 
Pulling his nght hand up tis sleeve, he moved bis little finger upwards, 
Fire fell down, singeing the 4724-bird’s wings: “Oh, oh!" cried she, 
“indeed, you want to kill me. Now it is my turn,” She beat her 
wings again; but to-no avail, for her feathers were singed. 

Then Scabby-one killed the 4e/-bird and burnt herto ashes, “Let 
us make haste," said Scahby-one, The people in Meémgtn's house 
heard a distant clatter, It descended, sank into the earth, and alter a 
while rose in the middle of the sleeping-room, “I have brought the 
boy. Let us make haste!" said Seabby-one, He called his Ades and 
gave them the boy's soul to hold, and then looked hard at the decayed 
heap and guiped it down, spattering the putrid fluid about. Then he 
shouted, “ Bring-a new white skin! He vomited, and spat out the 
boy’s body. All the bones were in their right places, and the flesh 
stuck to the bones again. Then he swallowed the body a second time 
and spat it out again. It was covered with new skin, all sores: were 
smoothed down. He swallowed it a third time and spat it out again: 
blood mounted im the cheeks, and the lips almost wanted to speak. 
Scabby-one shouted, “Give me the soul!" He swallowed it and spat 
it down on the body. The soul passed through the body and stuck in 
the wall of the house, “ The body is too cold,” said Scabby-one; “it 
will not hold together.” He swallowed the body a fourth time, warmed 
it in his stomach, and spat it out again on the skin, Then he flung the 
soul at it. “Oh, oh, oh!” sighed the boy, and then sat down on the 
skin, 
Then Scabby-one was paid with a herd of reindeer. He said: “I 
am going now, Let all people enter the house and not come ont again, 
because I shall take with me everything thatis outside. You must take 
good care of the boy. Since he has come back from the dead, he will 
be a great shaman, even greater than I; but his heart and mind will in- 
cline to the bad. Still do not thwart him, for, if you do, he will over- 
power you.” He beat his drum, began an incantation, and moved 
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around the house, Presently the sound of the song, the rattling of the 
drum, and the clattering of the reindeer-hoofs were heard ascending 
higher and higher, first to the level of the vent-hole, then over it; then 
it gradually vanished upward, 

As soon as Scabby-one had left, Rintew began to maltreat the peo- 
ple. Heran about in the night outraging every woman, even the oldest, 
and heating every man. The people were powerless against him, If 
they tried to work evil charms against him, he caught the charms, gathered 
the secret words of the would-be sorcerers in a mitten, and in the morn- 
ing distributed them among their owners, saying, “ This is your ward, 
and this is yours, and this is yours.” 

His father began to repent of his restoration to life, for the people 
were coming every day with fresh complaints, Finally he said," We 
will remove him to another world." He went towards sunset to find a 
Ad E-witch, 5 

The witch immediately complied with his request and went to 
Meémgin’s house, carrying her long staff with blood-stained point, She 
posted herself in ambush before the entrance, but Rintew guessed her 
purpose, turned into a white goose, and flew away through the vent-hole, 
The witch gave chase, but he escaped to the land of darkness, Then 
be Jost his way in the dark, wandered around, and suddenly stumbled 
over a screech-owl, which said, “Oh, oh! Don’t kick met"—“ Why, 
are you 4 man too?"—" Yes, we are residents of this country, and have 
a house here in the darkness."—" If you are residents here, give me 
fhelter; | am weary, and want to sleep."—“ Come in, said the owl: 
and he put him under his wing. He continued, “ When you want to 
pass water, ask for a tub,” 

The next day he went on, and had a similar adventure with an 
eagle. In the morning he bade him farewell, “There is your way," 
said the eagle, pointing straight ahead, where a small bright spot was 
visible, not larger than the hole made in the reindeer-skin by a remdeer 
fiy’s larva. “That light comes from the bright world. You must 
know, however, that the old woman has placed her staff across the en- 
trance the whole length of the earth. She has transformed it into a 
high ridge of iron mountains, She has split herselfin two, and each half 
keeps guard atone end of the staff. Do not try to go around the ridge, 
but climb across it, no matter how steep it may be, Go straight ahead 
to the place where you see a red line glowing, like red rust on iron. It 
is the blood with which the pont of her staif is ameared. If you try to 
go around the ridge you will be killed. Even if you were the greatest 
of all shamans you would be talled," | 
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tn dae time Rintew reached the mountains, They were quite ver- 
tical. Still he began to climb, clinging to the iron rocks with his nails 
and teeth, After a few steps he lost his foothold and tumbled down, 
but to his amazement he found himself on the other side of the mountains.’ 
Thus Rintew came back home and immediately resumed his old tricks. 
His father made a second attempt to put him out of the way, and sum- 
moned alittle old woman of the Kerek tribe,’ who succeeded in depriv- 
ing Rintew of his senses, and then sent him out-doors to fetch some 
‘small thing. Meanwhile she transformed the sleepmg-room into one 
world, and the house into another, Thus when leaving the house he 
really went out of two worlds. He recovered his senses on a high 
cliff, astride of a piece of rock overhanging the sea, and in such @ posi- 
tion that the slightest motion would have made him lose his hold. He 
gat there for five days, when at last he saw a raven flying by. “O, 
Rintew! man of many tricks, how did you get there?"—"I don't 
know.” —" Get down! “—“ I cannot,""— “ Will not any of your tricks 
make you free ?"— “ You had better come and help me." — * What are 
you ready to pay?'"—" Anything you want,"—" When you come home, 
kill every living thing for my food." —"“ All nght” —“ Tben hold your 
breath and listen, One day and one night will pass away, then you will 
ste a drift-log carried by on the waves. When it is close by, leap down 
from your seat; don't think whether you will break your neck or not. 
When you have alighted on the log, you will pass into the open sea. 
Shut your eyes, then you will reach the shore. When you hear the rattle 
of the pebbles, go ahead to firm ground. With eyes shut, take a hand- 
ful of pebbles and pour them from one hand into the other. They will 
become softer and softer. When at last you feel that they are as soft 
as cloudberries, throw them behind you over your head. Then yout 
will be lifted-and carried across another sea. Shit your eyes and take 
a handful of pebbles, and pour them from band to hand. Again you 
will be catried serogs the sea. On that shore you will find a small 
camping-site, Search it attentively; you will find a needle. Then on 
another camping-site you will finda round bead as red as a cloudberry, 
When you reach home, make « small drum, skin a black beetle 19 cover 
it, then perform the wa? rg! ae rites for the needle and the bead.""* 


"Iw ianother version the mountain-ridge, though it appears very high from. afar, 
assumes its ren) sixe—that of the woman's stail—whon he reaches it, After thet he meets 
«large sea, which, when be reaches it, in seen te be = flat crus, 

‘A branch of the Karyak having « great reputation for wlll ir smgsc. 

‘The main feature of thee rites iva thank-offering to the souls of objects found, 
or obtained in hunting. 
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Thus Rintew came home and sent word to all his neighbors, saying 
he would perform a great ceremony, Meanwhile he began to construct 
a large wooden house, and finished it before all the people had assem- 
bled. They went into the building and entirely filled it. The Kerek 
witch came too, and he made a round mound for her seat, because she 
was so small, ‘Then he started with his incantations. “Needle, come 
down!" he sang, It came down on a slender shining thread. He 
asked, “To whom shall 1 give it?""—“ Me, me!" exclaimed all the 
women around. But the needle went up again, and vanished through 
the vent-hole. 

Rintew, beat his beetle-skin drum and chanted on. “When I wan- 
dered, lost among the unknown worlds, | held in my hand pebliles, 
which softened like clondberries, Here is my cloudberry as hard as a 
pebble.”" The cloudberry bead came down on the shining metal 
thread. “Who will take this pendant?"—"J[ will!” cried all the 
women around, and tried to lay bold of it. Again Rintew beat his 
beetle-skin dram, and chanted on: "When I sat on the stone pillar 
overhanging the sea, I promised some trifle to the black raven. You 
cackling one, take now your booty! You little Kerek witch, do you 
feel gratified? Your charms will fall down on your own wicked body,” 
With a single leap he sprang out through the vent-hole. The beetle- 
skin drum followed, and, suddenly expanding, stuck in the opening, 
All doors and exits vanished, Of its own accord the drumstick began 
to beat the drum from beneath. The bead commenced to enlarge; at 
first it grew to the size of the upper piece of a drill, then to that of an 
infant's head; then it became as large as a reindeer’s paunch, then asa 
blubber-bag, then as the carcass of a fat walrus, larger and larger, filling 
the house, and squeezing the people to the beams. ‘The drumatick 
rattled on, the bead grew, blood oozed through the beams, the house 
burst and fell down, A bloody stream flowed to the sea from Rintew's 
building, 

Thus he exterminated all his people, and became the ancestor of a 
new tribe," 


Animal fales.—A considerable part of the animal stories of 


'Conceming pebbles turned into beads, cf. Nelson, * Exkimo about Hering 
Strait,” AipAteenth Report Aurcau of American Etkunloey, 1896-97, p. 412. The 
details of another Chukchee mle resemble the Alaskan story more closely, A woman 
is Hoating on a sealekin float in the darkmess, She comes toa shore. sinks athlo-daep 
info heaps of emall soft things, takes a number of them, amd afterward, when she 
reaches our world, finds them to be beads, - 

1 Chwérdive Materiafr, p. 201. 
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the Chukchee relate to the Raven myth, and will be treated later. 
Others are generally short, and refer to various animals which 
often have special names. The fox is called “field-woman ” 
(witeAéut); the mouse, “breech-woman” (gwined-tcut); the 
spermophilus, “spermophiluswoman" (yt/e-f¢éwt), small spider, 
“spider-woman"" (ddrgu-Aéut); a certain small black beetle, 
“ shining-black-woman (fa%gf-ri¢ut). All these animals are females. 
Chiefly in incantations and in shamanistic performances, male 
animals bear special names. The wild reindeer is called “‘air- 
wentout (dig/nfo), because of his fear of human smell, The 
black bear is called “ the-little-one-walking-afoot ~ (céivudigads), or 
“ living-under-the-(steep-) hill’ (aeredé sf). 

The animal stories of other West Bering tribes are, in general 
character and even in details, very much like those of the Chuk- 
chee. Animal subjects are treated in a similar manner from 
Kolyma river to Kamchatka. A she-fox, who wants to help 
an old man, advises him to make a large rug of white hare-skin, 
and to spread it across an open place in a frozen river. She finds 
some elks, and, under the pretext of running a race, contrives to 
bring them to the covered spot, where they break through and 
are speared by the old man. This tale exists among the Chuk- 
chee, Koryak, Yukaghir of the upper Kolyma,’ Russianized 
Yukaghir of the lower Kolyma, and Kamchadale. 

The subjects of the animal stories are treated in the same 
way in the folklore of the Chukchee and of the American Eskimo, 
though with different details. Sometimes two stories from the 
Asiatic and the American sides are so strikingly alike in charac- 
ter, notwithstanding the difference in subject and details, that 
one feels as if they were both from the same place and stock. 
Here is an instance: 

A mosquito, when practising ceremonial songs 10 his dwelling, saw 
a healthy boy passing by. “What a fine boy!" quoth he. “ Make 

'Jochelson, Afaérrials for the Study af the Vadeghir Language and Foldiore, 
St Petersburg, tgan, fr. 39. 
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haste!" he said, turning to his wife: “Give me my boots and mittens! 
1 must be after him! Hurry up! [ shall miss him! Stay! Last 
might I had a dream; my wing became sprained. What may be the 
reason for this dream | Oh, well! It is all right! Here, my boots! 
He walks away! Queer dream! Fine boy!" He flew off, alighted 
on the boy's forehead and began to drink, but the boy rubbed the spot 
and crushed him, His wings were sprained. 

This short Chukehee tale is a good match for “ The Lemming 
and the Ow!" of the American Eskimo, though not dealing with 
the same subject: 

The animal stories of the Ainu, and even of the Japanese, 
though the latter are much more elaborate, belong evidently to 
the same group of tales, 

I do not need to discuss fully here the division of Chukchee 
folklore relating to wars with their neighbors, although auch 
stories are claborate and sometimes even do not lack epic breadth 
and force, Some incidents, however, bearing marked resemblance 
to American stories, will be discussed Jater, 


L1—ComMParRison BETWEEN THE FoLELoerE oF NORTHEASTERN 
SIBERIA AND THAT OF THE EskIMo. 


A comparison between the folklore of both sides of Bering 
sea may be'made in two directions: first, between the American 
Eskimo and the Asiatic Chukchee, who live in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Eskimo; and, second, between the Indians 
of northwestern America and the tribes of northeastern Siberia. 
In the present chapter a comparison between Chukchee and 
Eskimo folklore will be drawn. 

The Chukechee show many traces of the material and mental 
influence exerted by the Eskimo. I must mention. however, that 
the Asiatic Eskimo, who live in a few villages along the northern 
part of the western shore of Bering sea, though closely 
bling the American branches of their people in 
material subsistence, language, social 


resem 
their meana of 
customs, etc., have not pre- 
served much of original Eskimo folklore. The tales that ] could 
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collect among them are, for the greater part, disjoined and inco- 
herent. Even the most characteristic Eskimo stories, if known 
at all, are believed by them to have originated among the Chuk- 
chee, This, of course, may have been caused by their position 
among the Asiatic tribes, though the Alaskan material published 
in Nelson's memoir strikes me as being of the same character. 

The general character of Chukchee and Eskimo tales is quite 
alike, and the chief topics on both sides of Bering sea are about 
the same, I will briefly describe the most frequent ones. 

A young boy is left alone in the wilderness, or starved and de- 
spised by his village neighbors. His bad luck is often shared by 
his old grandmother. With the gradual increase of his strength 
and nimbleness, or by means of magic help, or in some other 
way, he becomes a successful hunter and warrior, and ultimately, 
out of revenge, kills all the other inhabitants of the village, leav- 
ing only a few survivors. 

_A wife is cast off by her husband for the sake of another 
woman. By some magic influence she secks revenge on him and 
on her rival. 

A woman is carried away by a mighty being, Her husband, 
or sometimes her brother, goes in search of her, and, after various 
adventures, comes to the land of the aggressor. He is offcred a 
trial of strength, comes out as the victor, and carries back his 
wife or sister, 

A man or two men seeking adventure, or a poor boy secking 
a chance of bettering his lot, come toa rich and powerful man 
with a beautiful daughter, who has many suitors. The: new- 
comers must submit to various tests of strength and shamanistic 
skill; they prove victors, and carry away the bride. Often the 
young man does not ask permission of the father, but contrives 
on the first night to gain access to the bride, though she is con- 
fined in an iron box, She receives him with joy, and in the 
morning the parents adapt themselves to the inevitable. 

In regard to the shamanistic contest, it is important to state 
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that in many West Bering tales it is carried out in special cere- 
monial-houses evidently similar to those existing. everywhere in 
America. 

In the story of “The Scabby Shaman,”' Rintew, on returning 
from his last journey, constructs a special singing-house, and invite: 
all his neighbors to a ceremony in the same way as is done by so 
many Eskimoand Indian heroes. At the present time there are no 
tribal singing-houses, or anything of that sort, on the west coast 
of Bering sea, and even the traditions in regard to them are ex- 
ceedingly scanty. From some hints in Krmsheninikofi's book it 
might seem that the Kamchadale had some common place for 
ceremonies held by the united inhabitants of the village”  Lieuw- 
tenant Hooper * very definitely describes a dancing-house (council- 
room as well as theater, he says) in the Asiatic Eskimo village 
of Uftisak (Indian point), visited by him in 1848. At preeent, 
however, even the oldest inhabitants do not remember anything 
about such houses. In the Chukchee village of Niniigren, about 
a hundred miles westward from Indian point, 1 found that one of 
the former underground houses, which are now replaced by tent- 
like dwellings, was used by all families in turn for their autumn 
ceremonies. Even now the house belongs to one family, For- 
merly other families had to pay for its use by special offerings 
every autumn. Three years ago this ceremonial-house was aban- 
doned, and at the time of my visit it was full of congealed snow 
and of earth that had crumbled from the walls. 

The subjects mentioned above, and others similar to them, are 
treated by both the Chukchee and the American Eskimo in a 
similar way, with a whole series of identical incidents and char- 
acteristic: details. 

I will give here a few examples of stories alike in many 
details. 

‘Set p. 594. 


‘Kerasheninihell, Devription of the Land Xamchatha, vol, 1, chap, xii, Se 
Potersbarg, 1419. 


' Tem Montis among the J widi, London, 1353. 
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{. An old maid, unable to find a husband, hugs for spite an 
old whale-skull lying on the beach. The skull suddenly comes to 
life and drags her away into the sea, notwithstanding the efforts 
of her female companions. The whale carries her, through the 
passage between the opening and shutting rocks, to a village 
across the sea, and makes her his-wife. His whole body is cov- 
ered with sores, and she has to pick out the barnacles, and in 
doing so wears her fingers away to the very bones. Her brother 
at home wants to find her, and constructs a boat, which he 
remodels over and over again in order to make it swifter. The 
third time it vies with the birds flying above. Still he is not con- 
tent; he reconstructs it again, and at last can leave behind even 
the small gafdya/ire (Sterna hirundo), the swiftest of all birds. 
Eight men go in this boat to the land of the whale. They pass 
through the passage between the moving rocks. The woman's 
brother leaves the boat and its crew on shore, and with one com- 
panion starts for the village. On the way they kill two ermines 
and two small birds (the species is not indicated), and take off 
their skins, to be used as protecting amulets. The whale-man 
treats them with the best of his provisions, then suggests that 
they shall have some amusement, meaning a shamanistic contest. 
The lights are put out. The sea comes into the house, but they 
put on their bird-skins, and swim on the surface of the water. 
Then a heavy round stone is brought in, the lights are again put 
out, and the stone begins to roll all over the ground; but the 
visitors put on their ermine-skins and escape underground, At 
night they lead away the woman and make their escape in their 
boat. The whale pursues, and nearly overtakes them, but is de- 
layed by the woman, who throws into the water different parts of 
her dress. Every time he reaches part of her dress, he stops to 
look at it. Finally he comes too near to the shore, and is killed 
by the villagers. 

The rescued woman is with child, and in due time gives birth 
toa young whale. First she keeps it in a water-tub and feeds it 
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with small worms; then she carries it to a lake and feeds it with 
small fish. At the same time she allows it freely her breast. 
After a long interval she carries it to the sea, and it swims away. 
It comes back soon, however, and brings along with it several 
other whales which are tempted by its insinuating words. They 
are destined to be killed by the people, The whole coast pros- 
pers. But the mother, fearing for her whale-son, sews two red 
tassels to his back to serve as a mark of identification, Finally 
the whale is killed by a native of a neighboring village, who envies 
the prosperity of the whale’s relatives, This leads to a war of 
extermination,’ 

Many details, such as the opening and shutting rocks, the boat 
equaling birds in swiftness, the crew of eight men who are left in 
concealment on a strange shore, two companions going to the 
village, the protecting skin amulets, the shamanistic contest, and 
a heavy stone rolling around the house in the darkness, often be- 
smeared with the blood of its former victims, commonly secur in 
the tales of the Chukchee, 

The gate of moving rocks is called “attainable border of 
the sky” (vy phét-tdgin), or otherwise “attainable border of the 
birds" (ediha-phit-tdein). According ta Chukchee belief, the 
birds, when flying to their own world every fall, have to pass 
through this gate. The rocks shut so quickly that those lagging 
behind are caught and crushed between them, The ground all 
around the rocks is covered a fathom deep with bloody mud.of 
pounded bird-flesh. Feathers fly around like snow: but there is 
no other passage. 

2. An old woman had six sons. Five went hunting and never 
returned. The youngest remained at home. and the mother 
refused to let him go out, They lived on scraps of the worst 
seal-meat, which they received as alms from their neichbors. 

\ Chuhcher Material, p. 297. Compare Rink, Tahy and Treifitions of the 


Evltes, "A Tale about Two Girl,” pp. 196; Bost, Sikiew of Baffin fo d, * Story 
of Three Girh,” p. 917. ties - 
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Finally the boy succeeded in getting away unobserved by his 
mother, He reached a steep mountain, ascended its top, but 
stumbled -and rolled down the other side. On the middle of the 
slope he was stopped by a net (or trap) made of knives sticking 
upward from the ground; but he was not hurt. He was, how- 
ever, unable to escape, Suddenly he heard a voice, "Oh, oh! 
the little seal nearly escaped!" It was d¢/z, who took him by 
the neck and began to tickle him on the belly in order to make 
sure that he was dead, But the boy hardened his muscles, and 
the 4¢/# thought he was dead. He lashed him on a sled. The 
4él@ tightened the lines, and the boy strained himself so much 
when hardening his body, that he broke wind. (In another ver- 
sion, the 4v/# carries the boy on his back; but on the way the boy 
stealthily holds on to the grass and to the branches of the trees: 
Then he suddenly lets them go and makes the é¢/# stumble and 
fall on his face.") ; 

When the £¢/# reaches home. his children ron to meet him, and 
joyfully exclaim, “A seal! A seal!" (In another version, one 
sitys, “ T shall have his eyes!“ Another,‘ T shall have his paws!” 
and a third one wants to have his nose.) 

The 4¢/e brings him into the house. The children begin to 
examine him and feel of him; but on the sly he pinches the leg of 
one. The boy whimpers from pain. Then the father says, 
“Don't! This is a strange jittle seal. Somehow, when I tight- 
ened its lashings on the sled, it cracked.” The mother begins to 
Prepare the meal, and hangs: over the fire a large kettle out of 
which stick human hands, shrunken and shriveled. “ These are 
my brothers’ hands," thinks the boy. After supper the é¢/é- 
woman warts to skin the seal, but, on feeling it, finds that it is 
still too soft, and not hardened by frost. (In another version 
it is still too hard to be carved, the reason being that the boy was 
hardening his muscles.) 

“Strange little seal!" repeats her husband. “ Leave it till 

' Compare also Bown, fodiandiche Sogee, “* Snenelg,” p. 251. 
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tomorrow.” Before going to sleep he takes his chamber-pot, 
defecates into it, and bids his excrements to watch over the boy. 
After a while the boy moves his leg. The excrements immedi- 
ately begin to shriek and give warning. “ Kaw, kaw, kaw! 
Look after the seal!" The A/# gets up, but the boy is again 
motionless. “ Why!" says the 4¢/&, “you are playing jokes on 
me!" and he urinates on top of his excrements, Again he 
coes to sicep. The boy turns his head. Kaw, kaw, kaw!” screams 
the vessel, but not so loud as before. The boy quickly stands 
up and fills the vessel with his own urine and excrements, thus 
smothering the voice. Then he takes the round meat-knife of the 
Eéleawoman and kills the whole family.’ (In another version he 
saya; while cutting the neck of the first boy,“ Here are the eyes 
for you!” and while killing the second," Here are the paws for 
you!) 

This tale is analogous to the second part of the Eskimo tale of 
“ Nareya,"" though many details, such as human hands sticking 
out of the kettle, recall other Eskimo tales. In one of these,’ it 
is told that a brother, visiting his sister married in a strange land, 
is treated to a dish of blubber mixed with berries, on the bottom 
of which he perceives shrunken human hands. 

In a version of this tale collected among the Russianized 
Vukaghir on the lower Kolyma, the berries in the dish consist of 
red finger-ends chopped off and boiled in blubber, The young 
children of the A¢/e call them “cloudberries,’ and keep asking 
their mother for some. 

On the other hand, some episodes of the Nareya tale appear 
in other Chukchee stories. For instance, in No. 164 of “ Chuk- 
chee Materials,” the 4¢/2 pursues some young girls, who succeed 
in crossing the tiver. Unable to find the ford, the é¢/£, following 
their advice, trices to drink all the water of the river, and then 

' ChabcAre: Matrrialy, p. 192, 


' Boss, Ardioe ef fofie Land, p17; 
"Rink, Safer and 7 rietAonys, Pp. 0. 
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begins to cross. The girls bid him hurry, but at his first quick 
step he bursts. 

3. The bird-woman story is also common to the Chukchee 
and to the Eskimo, .A man sees five white and beautiful women 
bathing in a lake. On the beach he finds their white goose-skin 
jackets and takes possession of them: The women come to the 
shore and ask for their jackets. The last one is the fairest of all. 
She is as pretty as fire. The man refuses to return her jacket, 
while the others put on their jackets, turn into white geese, and 
fly away, The man takes the goose-woman to his house and 
makes her his wife. She gives birth to ason. After a while the 
mother-in-law bids her go into the country to dig edible roots. 
She brings grass-stalks instead. The old woman scolds her and 
makes her weep. As soon as the birds begin to migrate, the 
foose-woman, who cannot sleep at night, watches them, and 
wants to speak to them. Twelve white geese fly by. She calls, 
and asks them for help, ‘Take me to our land,” she says, They 
teply: “ Wehave no sledges."” Then each drops one feather from 
its wings, She gathers these feathers, sews them to her sleeves, 
and flies away with the geese. The man reproves his mother and 
bids her make for him ten pairs of new boots, He fills the boots 
with provisions and starts in pursuit of his goose-wife. Each day 
he wears out one pair of boots and consumes the provision con. 
tained in them, At last, having used up all his boots, he comes 
to the seashore. A little old man stands on the beach, chopping 
wood with an adze. (In another version, the chips of wood, when 
falling to the ground, are transformed into fish, [ny still another, 
they plide away to the sea and turn into fishes.) He looks at the 
old man’s anus, and percetves that he can look through him right 
upto hismouth. He enters the anusand comes out of the mouth. 
"Where do you come fram?” asks the old man. “From your 
right side," answers he, fearing to anger him if he should tell the 
truth: The old man bids him bring a log of driftwood that lies 
near by. With his adze he hollows it out, and makes a canoe 
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with a tight cover that fits like the lid of a snuff-box. In this 
canoe the man crosses to another shore. His little son plays on 
the beach with other children and reports to the goose-woman 
that her husband has come. She does not believe him, but at 
last steps out to meet the new-comer. “Why did you come?” 
she asks. “ They will kill you! A very strong person has taken 
me to be his wife!""—" Well,” replies he, “I came for death, not 


for life! 

A glaucus gull (Zarws glawcus) is the woman's husband. He 
is the proudest and strongest man in the village. His house 
stands in front of all the others. He attacks his visitor, who 
wrings the gull's néck and throws him down. The bird-people 
gather in crowds and attack the man. They shoot at him with 
their wing-feathers, but he snatches a club and lays low hundreds. 
Then he returns with his wife and child in the same lid-covered 
canoe.’ 

In another version the bird-husband is a powerful cagic- 
shaman, and is overcome only with the aid of other bird-shamans, 
—the tern, the raven, and the hawk." This eagleshaman ap- 
pears frequently in Chukchee tradition, and sometimes has the 
character of the thunder-bird, or even of the ruler of the world. 
The eagle, by the way, even at the present time, is protected by 
taboo, and to kill him is believed to bring tempest and bad 
weatlier, 

This whole tale closely resembles the Eskimo story of “ Ititau- 
jang,”" only the end is different. The episode of geese-women 
bathing in a lake, however, is known all over the world, and forms 
one of the common nursery tales of civilized countries, The in- 
cident of birds shooting with their wing-feathers occurs also 
among the Indians of the North Pacific coast.' In Eskimo tales 


'Chabte Materials, pp. 290, 
*Thid.. f, 24. 
"Bos, Eskinw of Baffin Land, p. 079. 


*Tbid., fwdtamtrte Sages, p. 59, ond Tosrdian Text; (Bulletin, Borean of 
Ethnology, 1902), Pp, ME4. 
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the canoe made or given by the old man is usuallyafishbone. In 
one Alaska version, however, it is a king-salmon, hollow inside.’ 
The old man bids the man enter it, and then shuts it. This is 
much more like the Chukchee incidents. The ten pairs of new 
boots filled with provisions, that the hero takes when leaving for 
a long journey, often occur in Chukchee tradition. In the Es- 
kimo tale of “ Kiviuk,"* they are replaced by several pairs of new 
mittens to be worn on the proposed journey. Both versions may 
have sprung from an episode in a wide-spread Old World tale, 
where the hero, when starting in search of his wife or bride, 
orders three pairs of iron boots, three iron hats, and three iron 
staffs, which are to serve him on the journey, In a tale from 
Lower Fraser river, the hero going after his wife makes for him- 
self a hundred pairs of boots for the journey.” 

There are some other incidents that evidently originated on 
the mainland of Asia and were carried to the west shore of 
Hering sea and farther on to America. Such is the reviving of 
the dead by sprinkling them with the water of life, after which 
they usually sit wp and remark on their prolonged sleep.” When 
this water is mentioned in Chukchee tales, it is often stated that 
it is carried in a tiny bottle—a circumstance evidently taken from 
tales of the Old World. The bottle, which was quite unknown 
in ancient Chukehee culture, is described as something like a fish 
gall-bladder" (Znn/lé/i-wiirr in). 

4. A party of five girls, four of whom are small and the fifth 
grown up, walk around seeking food, and find a large house. 
Instead of dogs, four large bears are tied in front of the door. A 
£2 comes out and invites the girls to enter, Then he offers 
them the best of various kinds of food. At night he wants the 
youngest to sleep in his bed, and promises to keep her warm, but 

‘Franck Barmum, Cravimuticn Fuedaments of the Inmurt Langwagr, ** Story 
of the Stulen Wife,” p. 2g2, col, 2, $4 

"Hoss, Latime of Baja firma’, p>. as. 


"[hidl,, Jadientede Mayes, p. 41, 
“Thid., p. wph, 
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instead he devours her. In the morning, while he goes out to 
hunt reindeer, the girls take flight. He kills a hundred rein- 
deer and carries them home in a‘single load, “Where are the 
guests?" asks he of his household utensils. “Gone!” hisses the 
lamp. “Could you not hold them?" retorts the /e, “ Where 
is the line-worm?” he asks. A large red dew-worm starts in 
pursuit, head foremost: his tail is tied to the lamp in the sleep- 
ing-room, but he is long enough to go out in search of them. The 
Avie conjures up 4 gale and a snow-storm, in which the fugitive 
girls lose their way. Finally they are overtaken by the giant 
worm, and driven back to the 44's house, The #/# eats an- 
other girl, then still another, The largest one is left till the last. 
She implores the 4/4 to let her live. She says, #1 will bea slave 
to you. My mother told me, ‘Grow up as fast as you can! 
Yonder lives a 4¢/£ who wants woman's assistance. We will send 
you tohim !""—"No!"he replies, “ T want to taste of your soul!" 
—‘ Atleast make mefatter! Tam too lean,” insists the girl, He 
consents, and for two days feeds her with the best of his supplies, 
—reindeer tallow, sausages,and dried fat. On the third morning 
the girl says, “1 want to go out. Don't worry if 1 don't come 
back soon. Iam so fat that I have trouble in emptying my bowels. 
Give me your knife, too; I want to cut off some scraps of soft 
skin for my use.” The £2/e£ gives her the knife, but ties her to a 
strong line. Once outside of the door, the girl cuts the line in 
two, Hes the other end to a hummock, and flies straightway to 
her village. 

“Why has she not come back yet?" thinks the é4/e. “ Prob- 
ably she is too fat, and unable to make an exertion. It is time to 
eat her.” At last he finds out that the girl has gone, and again 
sends the line-worm after her. But she cuts its head off with the 
kélés magic knife. Blood gushes out, and the ér/z. sécing the 
worm's tail becoming quite bleodless, unlashes his bears and 
sends them alter her. The girl meanwhile has met five men with 
spears, who kill the pursuing bears. The &/e foes himself, and 
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finds her in the house. He thrusts his head into the sleeping- 
room; but a shaman who lives in the house stabs him with a 
blea-berry twig.’ 

This tale may be compared with the story of “Igimagajug.” 
The stuffing of the human clothes with moss or heather, which 
occurs in the latter tale, reappears in another Chukchee story,’ 
in which it is told that some girls are caught by a 4¢/£ and hung 
in a bag on a tree; but a fox-woman passing by saves them by 
letting down the bag and filling it instead with moss and leaves, 
(In another version she fills the girls’ clothes with moss.) The 
éé/#, arriving later on, lets down the bag and stabs it with his 
knife, then takes a bite, but finds pricking twigs instead of soft 

The most characteristic version of this tale belongs to the 
Kamchadale, where Kutq's wife hangs some little mice in-a bag 
onatree. The fox lets down the bag by repeating her incanta- 
tion by which she made the larch-tree bend down, The stuffing 
of clothes with leaves occurs also in other Chukchee tales in con. 
tection with the same cannibal é/<; but the stuffed figure is 
always suspended in a bag. 

5. Eight men travel in 4 boat, visiting distant countries. 
Among other circumstances it is related that they reach a country 
where large masses of boiled reindeer-meat are piled up near the 
shore. They want to eat of it; but the inhabitants deter them, 
exclaiming, “Do not eat it! It is dirt !" They enter one of 
the houses and are treated to the choicest fat, kidneys, and dried 
tongues. ‘The occupants, however, do not partake of the meal, 
They have no anuses, and explain that their method of taking 
food is to inhale the steam of boiling broth, after which they 
throw away the meat. But the new-comers eat with so much 
relish that one of the villagers is tempted to imitate them. He 


'ChukeAer Material, p. 94. 
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takes a small bit, firs it to his taste, and finally takes a hearty 
meal. In due time, however, he feels very uncomfortable and 
begins to shout, “My buttocks prick me!" Then the oldest of 
the travelers takes a chip and thrusts it through his breech, thus. 
making an anus for him. The others, at their request, are fur- 
nished with anuses too. This tale belongs to the Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, and is identical with an incident of the 
tale of the “ Origin of the Narwhal,"! 

6. In the same tale the travelers find a large trunk of a tree 
standing upright in the middle of a bay. Every little while 
this trunk bends, and is submerged in the waters. After a while 
it stands up, glistening with fish that are caught on each of its 
short sharp boughs. This trunk is lord of the place. It has 
several wives living on the shore, and provides for them by its 
fishing. The log as husband of two women occurs also in tales 
of the eastern Eskimo‘ and, besides, in a Tlingit tale." 

7, A man starts with reindeer (or eight men start in a boat) 
to visit distant countries. On the other side of the sea he finds 
alarge village. The house of the strongest) man stands nearest 
the beach; but the visitor calls at the Poorest house, the owner 
of which has not even anything for supper, The strongest man 
of the village is very severe upon. his neighbors, and feeds them 
like slaves. If they do not submit to his orders, he cuts short 
their supplies and strikes them with a stick. The visitor is called 
to the strong man’s house, and in the morning a wrestling and 
fighting contest is proposed. The contest takes place on a 
walrus-hide, which is well greased to make it slippery, and into 
which sharp bone chips are stuck. ‘The visitor wins, and wrings 
the neck of hisadversary. The inhabitants of the village rejoice, 
because their oppressor has been punished, They divide with 
the visitor all the riches of the strong man. The visitor frees 


' Boos, Anbar of Ka fin Lame P- FPO. 
‘ Ebid., Crstral Eitime, p, 623; Exhime af Aafin Lewd, p. 186, 
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many female prisoners who were kept in the house of the dead 
mati; and they all go to their respective countries.’ 

The contest reappears in several Chukchee tales. Sometimes 
it is the whole crew taking their turn, with fatal issue; the host 
wrings their necks, or else thrusts them through a whale’s verte- 
bra and thus scrapes off all the flesh from their bones. Or it is the 
oldest woman of the village, who kills them with dead men’s fin- 
gers, throwing a finger on every man,—pieces of a corpse being 
considered yery effective charms, But the last of the crew over- 
powers the host and thrusts him, in his turn, through the fatal 
hole, or kills the hag and then revives his companions by means 
of a magic head-band, to which are tied several wooden protecting 
manikins, corresponding to the number of men in his crew, The 
version of the story of the wrestling-contest on the skin reminds 
one of the tale of “ Tiggak,” * and especially of the tale of “ Ak’- 
chik-cha-gdk.""* In another Chukchee tale the deadly chips are 
simply stuck in the ground. Chips stuck in the ground or set in 
a plank for the purpose of wounding a new-comer frequently 
occur in Indian tales.’ The reviving of killed companions after a 
fighting-contest is repeated in the Shuswap tale of “ Tleesa.” * 

8, Eight brothers went to sea in a boat, leaving the ninth, the 
youngest one, at home. He went angling. The giant Lélhilén 
went by and took him to his house for his child to play with. 
But after a while the man began to grow. He gradually reached 
the same stature as the giant, and became a Lolhilén. The 
brothers returned, but could not find him, and began to shout, 
calling his name. At last he came, took them with their boat, 
and placed them on top of a mountain, where they may be 
sten as stones to the present day.” I obtained this tale among 
-— V Ghunbvher Materdaly, p. 343. Compare Rink, 7aies and Traditions ¢f the 
£ation, No. 10, pp. 172-143. 

* Rink, loc. cit, p. 165. 

* Nelson, loc, cit., p. 499: 
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the Eskimo at Indian point. In the Chukchee version the giant 
goes to sleep on the shore, and does not wake till the next spring. 
One of his cheeks is covered with ice, and injured by polar bears ; 
but when he awakes, he only scratches the sore and declares that 
the country is mangy.’ 

9 Three brothers, after several adventures, come to a village 
of some unknown people. The youngest enters: one house and 
sees a blind old woman sitting near the hearth. He cannot re- 
frain from mischief, and noiselessly steps up to her, and, producing 
his penis, points it straight at her nose. Her nostrils begin to 
twitch, and she exclaims, “I perceive the smell of a husband!" 
Then the man cannot contain his laughter. The old woman gets 
angry, and, with one short incantation, causes his penis to grow 
continually. They have to cut off part of itand throw it into the 
water, because its weight is too heavy for the boat. But the 
elder brother makes a counter-charm, and awakes in the old 
woman an insatiable sexual desire. She tries finally to satisfy it 
with a sharp stick, and kills herself" 

1a. A dog went courting a girl. He mibbed his body with 
alder-bark, so that his groins became red, He said to his host, 
“This was done by thy daughter's legs!" The old man bade the 
gitl marry the dog, who took her to hishome. The dog's mother 
came out, holding a burning stick in her mouth; but the young 
woman kicked her back, saying, “This old bitch wants to barn 
me!” Some small pups jumped out, yelping for joy, but she 
struck them too. Then the dog drove her dway and tried an- 
other girl whose temper was sweeter. From the bridal feast she 
took along some fine meat, and, when the pups came to meet her, 
she gave them small pieces. She spoke kindly to the old bitch. 
The husband bade her to enter the house with closed eyes, Ke- 
opening them inside, she found ahandsome sleeping-room covered 


—— 
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with white reindeer-skins, and by her side sat 2 fine-looking young 
man. The dog family had a large reindcer-herd that increased 
dy ised for the tireless canine legs made the owners excellent 
dsmen. From that time on they began to multiply and be- 
came a a tribe: ‘ . 

This tale is quite popular among the Chukchee. In another 
version, the descendants of the dog and the woman assemble in a 
deserted house and begin to perform the autumnal ceremony of 
the reindeer sacrifice with howling instead of songs. A young 
girl peeps through a crevice and afterward tells the neighbors, 
who come with sticks and drive out the dogs, These flee to the 
west, and part-are transformed into men, and become the Rus. 
sians; while another part put on harness, and become team-dogs.’ 
The end of the second version resembles the end of the Eskimo 
story, where the dogs become the ancestors of the Qavdlunait,’ 
or Ijigat, or any other people. The characteristic Eskimo detail 
about the dog-man dragging the woman along after copulatian * 
appears in another Chukchee story connected with the Raven 
myth." 





In other stories of the Chukchee and Eskimo, the treatment 
of the theme is very much the same, and the general resemblance 
is striking; but many of the characteristic details of the Eskimo 
stories have disappeared in the Chukchee versions, and vice versa. 
While a single case of such similarities would not afford sufficient 
evidence of diffusion of tales, the whole mass is so extensive that 
it offers convincing proof of the strong tics between Eskimo and 
Chukchee folklore. 

cr. A mangy orphan boy lives quite alone in the poorest hut 
of a maritime village. He finds a hungry old woman and asks 


' Chaivdey Afairriahy, p. 108. 

' Compare Boas, Achine of Hagin Land, p. 105. 
" Rink, loc, cil, p. 471. 

" Boss, Ashen af Bafa Lavd, pp 166. 

' See posten, p. be. 


her to live with him. “You shall be my grandmother.” he says. 
(In another version; his grandmother lives with him.) They have 
nothing to cook. At last a whale drifts ashore. She sends him 
to the people, saying, “ Go and ask for some meat, if only from the 
tad.” The villagers are returning home with heavy loads of meat ; 
but nobody wants to share with the mangy boy, and he is scoffed 
at and beaten everywhere, At last the Outer Being:' takes com- 
passion on him, and some unknown people give him three small 
scraps of whale-meat, enjoining upon him to put them into onc of 
his mittens, and then, on coming home, to put these three pieces 
in three underground larders, After a while the larders are filled 
with meat. Then the grandmother sends him to seek a bride. 
He goes from one village to another, but everywhere is rejected 
with derision and scorn. He comes back, and the Quter Being 
commands him to run around his house. Gradually the soil is 
mellowed and he sinks inte it, at first knee-deep, then thigh-deep, 
then to the navel, and so on. His body becomes clean and 
strong, and he is transformed into a well-shaped young man, the 
best hunter of the village. Out of the ground appear three large 
bags filled with choicest clothing, costly furs, and other riches. 
He takes for wife the prettiest girl of the neighborhood. The 
girls who rejected him now want to have him for their husband. 
But now he rejects them. The neighbors crowd around him, 
saying, “You are my nephew, you are my cousin,” but he beats 
them and retorts, “ Even so you have beaten and {il-treated me!” 


Finally he leaves the village and settles in another place, The 
villagers are unsuccessful in their hunting, 


and are swept away by 
famine," 


This tale is- widely spread atnong the Chukchee. There is 
also another somewhat similar one, about a «mall seal that went 
secking a wife, but was rejected and ill-treated everywhere. 

' See auten, p. ¢89, 
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Some young girls maltreated him, cutting his back and putting 
burning coals under his skin. At last one girl felt compassion 
and took him for her husband. In the night he turned into a 
handsome man and caused a large reindeer-herd to appear at his 
bride's house. Finally all the women who formerly had ill- 
treated him wanted to have him, but he struck and rejected 
them all." 

12, Aftera great famine there were left ina village only a 
little boy and his sister. They had nothing to cat. He madea 
small bow and the sister madeadrum. He began shooting and 
she beat the drum. Next morning he Killed a mosquito. She 
went on drumming, On the next day he killed a gadfly; and on 
the third day he shot a small bird, which they roasted and ate. 
On the fourth day he killed a wild duck, which they also roasted 
and ate. Next he shot a hare, then a fox. After a while he 
grew up: then he killed a reindeer, then an elk, and he went.on 
killing every kind of big land and water game,—bears, walruses, 
seals, and wolverines.. After some adventures he went traveling 
and saw a large dwelling cut out of solid rock. He entered 
through the vent-hole and saw a giant-woman busy around the 
hearth, The pot was on the hook, but no meat was to be scen, 
The house was full of children who kept ‘crying and asking their 
mother for food. She said, “ Wait a little! We shall taste this 
man’s liver!" She spat on the opening and made the rock shut. 
Then she sharpened her carving Lnife, She cried, ‘Come here! 
I will skin you!" "I will not!" answered the man. She got 
angry and flung the knife at his head, He had on his magic 
head-band with small manikins carved out of wood. The knife 
struck one of them and cut off his head. Then the guest caught 
the knife, Aung it at the woman, and cut off her right hand, 
Next she threw it at him with her left hand, and again struck a 
wooden manikin. Then the guest threw back the knife and cut 
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off her left hand, The third time she flung the knife with ber 
tecth, and, when throwing it: back, the man cut off her head. 
After various adventures he Gime to the land of darkness, where 
he visited another giant-woman, with whom he had a contest. 
Without a single word she caught him, chopped him to pieces, 
and put him into her pot. In due time she took out the boiled 
meat and carried it in a tray to her sleeping.room. Behold! there 
the guest sat on a skin that was spread out on the floor. She 
caught him again, put him on a pile of wood, and burned him to 
ashes; but when she entered her sleeping-room, she found him 
again sitting on the skins, She caught him a third time, took 
him outdoors to her larder, and drew outothe skin stopper. In 
the bottom of the larder was fastened a dv/edog that she fed 
only twice a year. She put the man into the larder and relast- 
ened the stopper, Out of the pit there was heard a noise,—a 
gtunting, a grinding of teeth, and a snapping of the mouth. But 
when she reached her sleeping-room, she found the stranger again 
sitting on the skins. Then she Jost patience, put him out of the 
house, and shut the entrance; but at midnight he came back, 
mounted the roof, and through the vent-hole stole her heart and 
intestines out of her body, The next morning she felt uneasy 
on account of the absence of these organs, and had te acknow- 
ledge his victory: but the man refused to return her intestines 
unless she consented to marry him. 

Some parts of this tale recall the Eskimo tale of “ Kiving "; 
but the pernicious old woman appears in many other combina- 
tions, in Asia as well as in northwestern America, In one of the 
versions belonging to the Chukchee of Anadyr, the man is invited 
to enter the house by a young woman who wants to have him for 
a husband. But when they lie down, he ‘sees something glisten- 
ing in the dark, and discovers an old hag approaching noiselessly 
with a knife in her hand. She is his new wife's mother, who pro- 
cures food by killing strangers. The young woman assures him 
that it isa dream, Finally he kills both with their own knife and 
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escapes. This story resembles the Kiviuk story more closely 
than the former version. 

13. Ina Chukchee tale, two children carried away by a canni- 
bal escape through-a hole in the roof. The sister first helps the 
brother through, then follows herself’ 

In a Koryak tale the she-giant carries away children in a 
basket, alluring them with toys; then she eats them. War- 
riors are seen afar in white armor. A boy and a girl who are 
still alive begin to sing, ‘There come white armor-clad men 
to look for us!" Several times the giantess asks what they sing; 
‘but they elude her watchfulness and are carried away by the 
men.” | 

In a tale of Russianized natives of Anadyr, probably of Chu- 
vantzy stock, which is curious because of the remnants of some 
unknown words inserted as a song, and quite incomprehensible at 
present to the people, a giant woman comes to the dwelling of a 
human couple, She is called by the North Siberian (Russian) 
name Vagirna, which is derived trom Baba- Yaga (" grandmother 
Yaga”), a well-known name in Russian tales, and perhaps an-an: 
cient Slavic female deity. Yagis'na signifies in Russian “* Yaga's 
daughter,” Yagis‘na of Anadyr, approaching the threshold of 
the human dwelling, begins to sing, probably in the Chuvantzy 
language, “ Ae, fe, be! lomninda gahinda, bdltkina déka, Comlnda 
ritéha!" ‘The owner of the house is so lazy that he always lies 
on his bed. On the arrival of Yagis‘na, his wife induces him to 
arise, He seizes his bow and begina to shoot at the giantess. 
His arrows, however, fall down without piercing her hard skin. 
She continues to sing, “ Ae, At, 4¢/ fomunda galinda, édikima 
‘dik, tomudnda rindlik!" By the advice of his wife the man 
takes aim at her buttocks. The arrow enters her anus and comes 
aut of her mouth, thus killing her, They are unable to cut up 
her body, and finally burn it on 4 pile of wood. Then they follow 


‘Compare Boat, Arbimne af Safin and, Mangegjatuakdja, p. 159. 
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her tracks and ‘come to a large house, but at first find no one in- 
side, until the man stumbles over a huge dish which is lying 
bottom upward on the floor. A number of the giantess's children 
jump out, exclaiming In the same unknown language, “ Afama ta 
hakecd, mama ta vakecd }" The assailants slay the children, burn 
the house, and take home all the goods of the giantess. 

The last three tales recall the Indian tale of “Sneneiq.” It 
is remarkable that, while most of the Chukchee tales of the giant- 
woman are more or less related to Eskimo tales, those of the 
Koryak and of the Chuvantzy (belonging to the Vukaghir stock) 
should bear resemblance to those of the Indian. In the third 
part of this paper I shall refer to similar instances. 

14. Some details of the Kiviug tale, besides those mentioned, 
appear in many other tales of the west coast of Bering sea. The 
incident of the old woman who, pretending to louse her daughter, 
kills her by driving a peg through her ear, and then puts on her 
skin, is found in Asia. For instance, in a Chukchee tale, a woman 
abandoned by her husband for the sake of the “ girl of the moun- 
tain voice” (echo) finds her rival, offers to louse her, and, after 
lulling her to sleep, pours into her ear some boiling broth of 
reindeer kidneys." 

Other episodes of this tale closely resemble the Takuka tale of 
the Alaskan Eskimo,” The false husband is considered dead by 
his wife. Fora long time she painfully supports her children by 
gathering roots. Then she finds, by accident, her rival's house, 
and, after killing her with broth, puts her body on the cliff ina 
position as though she were living, and goes home. ‘The husband, 
returning with his catch, scolds his wife for not coming to help 
him, but soon discovers that she is dead, He guesses what has 
happened, and sets out to take vengeance. The woman, when 
attacked with a spear, suddenly turns into a bear, breaks the 
spear, and kills the man. She comes to the house to look at her 


' ChadvAce Moatrreals, p. 228, 
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children, but they are frightened and run away. One becomes a 
wolverine, another a fox, the third one a wild duck, the fourth a 
snow-bunting. Among the Asiatic Eskimo 1! collected another 
version resembling still more closely the Alaskan tale. 

In another tale collected among the Chukchee, but probably 
of Koryak origin, the Black-bectle-woman, pretending to guard 
her female companion from an attempt at abduction, kills her, puts 
on her skin, and marries the Sun, but finally is discovered by the 
Son and burnt to death.’ 

15. In several Chukchee tales, as well as in the Eskimo tale 
of “ Kiviuk,”’ the hero, on his return home, is startled to find his 
small child grown up and become a great hunter. In one Chuk- 
chee tale the heré and his brother come back to their village, and, 
meeting two gray-haired old men, begin to inquire about their 
children, After a while they begin to understand that these 
men are their children, and immediately fall to the ground sense- 
less. Two wagtails fly away from their bodies, and nothing re- 
mains but a little dust.’ 

16, A mother went to sleep in the outer tent with her infant. 
The child began to cry, but the mother slept so soundly that she 
did not hear it. The child continued to cry. His voice grew 
stronger, and he was gradually transformed into a 4/£, who de- 
voured his mother. He wanted to devour all the other inmates 
of the tent; but they fled in time, leaving all their goods behind." 

In a version of this tale collected among the Russianized 
Vukaghir of Kolyma, three sisters, who wish to have a child, find 
among the rocks a stone similar to a human form. They take it 
home, lay it in a cradle, and in a short time it becomes a real 
child. They are good hunters, and their storehouse is filled with 
dried reindecr-meat. In the morning, when they go away hunt- 
ine, the stone-child rises out of the cradle with the incantation, 
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“Chumo, chumo! May you grow big!" He becomes a giant, 
and eats all the meat and fat. Finally the sisters discover who 
devours their stores, and they hurry away from the monster. 
The giant-infant gives pursuit, but, after the three well-known epi- 
sodes of the magic flight, is drowned in a fiery river. The girls 
come to a real river and want to cross it. Secing on the other 
side an old hag, they ask her assistance, and, on their promise to 
give her their ear-rings, the old woman stretches her right leg 
across, and the girls cross upon it as upon a bridge, 

In a Yukaghir version, a child-monster has long iron teeth. 
The inmates of the house escape to the high storage platform 
which stands.on four solid wooden supports. The child-monster 
begins to gnaw these supports and succeeds in breaking them 
down, In other tales they are turned into iron through a magic 
incantation of one of the men who had escaped to the platform. 
The supernatural being, suddenly transformed from the simple 
human form, having long iron teeth and using them to gnaw at 
the supports of the platform to which his former housemates 
have escaped, is a peculiar figure of Yukaghir folktore, and fre- 
quently appears in Russian tales from the Kolyma, which are 
influenced by native tradition. It is also mentioned in one 
Koryak tale, but Ido not remember to have heard of it among 
the Chukchee, 

17. The magic flight deals usually with three magic objects: a 
comb, which is transformed into a forest; a small stone, which is 
transformed into a mountain; and an object connected with fire, 
—for instance, the steel of -a strike-a-light —which is transformed 
into a river of fire. All of these not only oceur frequently in 
Chukchee traditions, but are even used as charms in funerals; 
when mountains are raised from little stones, and deep rivers 
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spurt from lines drawn on the ground with a stick in order to 
prevent the deceased from coming back.’ 

8. The Sedna myth* does not appear in its complete form 
in the Chukechee tradition; but one of the most widely known 
episodes of the Raven myth of the Chukchee is often connected 
with incidents resembling some parts of the tale of “ Sedna.” 
The Raven wants to obtain the sun, which is in possession of a 
kvWlé&. He goes to a distant country and finds a house which 
swings to and fro. He enjoins upon it to become steady, and 
waits outside, In the house, sun, moon, and stars are kept sewed 
up in black walrus-hide, like large balls. The young daughter of 
the 4£ goes out, and is induced by the Raven to tease her 
parents for the sun-ball. The girl asks for it; but her father 
gives her the ball of the stars instead. She plays with it, 
and, when she throws it to the Raven, he contrives to toss it up- 
Ward with such strength that it bursts, and the stars fly out and 
stick to the sky. In a similar way he succeeds in freeing the 
moon, and finally the sun. After that the father becomes angry 
with his daughter, and he takes her and hangs her, head down- 
ward, from a steep cliff. At last the line snaps. She drops into 
the water, and turns into a walrus, whose tusks are formed of the 
mucus that ran from her nose when she was weeping. 

In another version she is thrown overboard from a boat and 
tries to catch the prow, but her father chops off her fingers. 
Then she sinks into the water and turns into a walrus, the tusks 
being formed of her braided hair. Ultimately she upsets the boat 
and drowns her father. 

Among the Eskimo, Sedna is believed to rule the depths of 
the sea, The Maritime Chukchee believe that on the bottom of 
the sea lives an old woman, with a walrus-head and two large tusks, 
who is the owner and the ruler of the sea-game. In recent years 





' For magic flight, compare Ros, Gevtra! Ardimte, p. 619; Eskimo of Baffin 
Land, p. 177; anit Jadianiiche Sagen, p, 556, No. $$. 
* See Boas, Evdiwe of Safin Lowe, pp. 119, 165. 
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one of her tusks has broken in the middle; for this reason her 
temper has grown worse, and year by year less game is allowed to 
come tothe surface. Nothing, however, is known about the re- 
lations existing between this “ mother of the walrus” and the 
&éiz's daughter of the preceding tale. 

The father of Sedna, whois believed to be a small man,’ bears 
resemblance to the deity of land-game of the West Bering Sea 
tribes, whichis called “Picviicin " by the C hukchee and the Koryak, 
and “ Pild4hcuc "" by the Kamchadale. He is a dwarf, not larger 
than a man's finger, though endowed with the strength of a giant. 
He drives a small sledge of grass with a team of mice; some- 
times he himself has the shape of a mouse, and his reindeer is 
the small edible root of Polygonum viviparum. In Kamcha- 
dale tales he is Kuta’s son-in-law. Picvicin is the owner of all 
foxes, wolves, and especially of all kinds of wild remmdeer, and js 
usually kind to men, and sends them some of his game, But thé 
slightest neglect of the proscribed hunting customs is apt to anger 
him, and he withholds the supply. 

ig. The idea that thunder is produced by girls playing above 
on a spread sealskin, and that rain is the urine of one of them, is 
well known to the Chukchee: but it seems to me to be borrowed 
from the Asiatic Eskimo, who have a tale on this subject? In 
one Chukchee tale the lightning iS a one-sided man who drags his 
one-sided sister along by her foot. She is intoxicated with fly- 
agaric. The rattling of her back is thunder, her urine is rain. 

- The winds have a mistress, an old woman who lives on 
the northern border of the sky. She makes snow-squalls by 
shoveling the snow from her own dwelling. 

20. Some of the tales from Baffinland are related to various 
episodes of the versions of the Raven myth from the west coast of 
Bering sea. In one Chukchee tale, the Raven, who wants to 
travel to the Land of the Winds, leaves the sleeping-room and 
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calls for dogs to come. Two reindeer come, but he says,“ Go 
away! 1 don't want you!" After that polar bears, wolves, 
and elks come, but are sent away by him, Then two small white 
foxes come, and ‘are put into harness.’ In the Baffinland tale, 
many foxes are induced to come into the house, where they are 
finally slain and skinned. The same incident occurs in several 
tales of the Chukchee, Yukaghir, and Koryak. 

In a Koryak tale the Whitewhale-man, Sisisan,* goes with his 
sister Réra to hunt reindeer. They find one; but Sisisan's arrows 
are too short. He is afraid that if he should use them, the agony 
of the reindeer might be so prolonged as to cause it to lose its 
fat. But, when longer arrows are fetched from the house the 
reindeer js gone, Then they find a river, and Sisisan, using his 
sister's breeches asa seine, catches a great many fish. After a 
while Réra and Yifiéa-féut" go out to dig roots. They find a house 
in the country and enter it. Itis the house of the foxes, and 
Réra is married to the Fox-man, who is clad in a long red overcoat. 
The bear, who is in the foxes’ house, embraces Yifiéa-ficut, and 
presses her so hard that she breaks wind. Réra bears frst two 
fox-pups, then thirty more, then sixty, then a countless quantity. 
After a while the whole clan of foxes go to visit Kutq’s family. 
Sisfsan welcomes them, but they are so many that the house is 
éntirely filled with them. He treats them to some fish; but all 
his stores prove insufficient to supply even a single fish to each 
fox. Inthe night the hungry foxes gnaw off several people's 
noses and ears, and also Sisfsan’s penis. But he cures the wounds 
by applying a little seal-oil, kills ail the foxes, and fills two store- 
houses with their skins. 

21. Ina widely known Chukchee tale, the Raven wants to 
feed visitors. He sends his son to bring some game. What he 
brings is really only the half-rotten body of a dead pup. Then 

"Compare Boas, Evdine #f Baffin Land, p. 305. 
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he sends his son for some food that is more slippery, and the boy 
brings some fresh excrements. After that the visitors go away 
in wrath, and the Raven consumes everything himself." 

22.. Ina Koryak talea Fox-woman marries a Raven-man. He 
complains of her bad smell. She becomes offended, and goes 
away into the open country. He follows. her, and after much 
trouble finds her in a hole in the ground, where she has given 
birth toa pup, Then they become reconciled, and agree to live 
together in the underground house." 

23. In a Kamchadale tale the Raven's wife, Miti, sits down 
before the window to mend her coat, but the window is darkened 
by some mice which drive by in sledges’ Miti, supposing her 
nose to be in the way of the light, cuts it off, then disposes of her 
lips and cheeks in the same manner" Later on I shall refer to 
these episodes more fully. 

24. The teindeer proposed a pulling-match to the walrus (in 
another version to the thong-seal), “I shall certainly drag you 
into the water,” boasted the walrus. “Try and see,” answered 
the reindeer, They tied a strong rope around their waists and 
began to pull, The reindeer proved stronger, and dragged the 
walrus far away into the country,’ 

25, An old woman lived with her niece, and wanted to have 
some fun with her, So'she split her stone-hammer in two, making 
for herself, of the two halves of stone, and of the wooden handle, 
the private parts of aman. She pretended to be a man. and 
came to court the young woman: but when they lay down, 
the young woman felt of her husband's legs and discovered the 
deceit." 

In one of the episodes of the Raven myth, the Raven pretends 
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to be a woman, transforming his penis into a needlecase, and the © 
pubis into needles. Then he marries a Reindeer Chukchee man. 
Such transformations are not so surprising toa native mind in 
the land where male and female shamans, by request of their 
spirits, take up the mode of life of the opposite sex, and even go 
so far as to practise sodomy and to exhibit other forms of sexual 
perversion, 

26. Two w#tkdmaks (wooden amulets rudely shaped like human 
figures) turned themselves into men and visited a camp Where a 
ceremony was being held. They entered the poorest tent, where 
an old man with his wife wailed in a song over the loss of their 
only son. The visitors began to sing together. Their song was 
so attractive that all the people from the other tents came to 
listen. Some mounted the roof; others made holes in the tent- 
covering and peeped in: They saw how the antlers.of the sacri- 
ficed reindeer transformed themselves into a large buck, and 
walked around the hearth. Finally the roof gave in, and the 
people fell down and crushed the singers, who at once assumed 
their original shape.’ 

27. Several tales of the Chukchee treat of the ancient tribes 
who lived on the shores, but were obliged to withdraw. In the 
arctic tale about Kré’qay's flight, which is referred to also by 
Wrangell, these people are described as real men who fled across 
the sea to some unknown land in order to escape the vengeance 
of their neighbors. 

In other tales they are Ad/et, who lived visibly on the earth, 
were of Jarge stature, but of inferior material culture. After a 
long war they were vanquished by the Chukchee, and then with- 
drew to the land of spirits and became invisible. 

The American Eskimo have similar stories about the so-called 
“Tornit.”” It is curious that some of the traits of Tornit culture, 
as described by the Central Eskimo, actually occur among the 
Chukchee on the Asiatic shore. I will give a few examples: 

* Compare Rink, loc. cit., p. 219. 
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(1) The Maritime Chukchee and, following their example, the 
Asiatic Eskimo, are fond of athletic exercises, among which the 
carrying of large stones is a favorite one. Young men own Jong 
round stones which are picked out and kept forthispurpose. (2) 
The heavy winter coat of the Chukchee reaches to the knee and 
is so wide that a2 man can easily pull both arms out of the 
sleeves, and then turn quite freely under the coat. (3) They do 
not build any snow-houses, but in olden times lived in under- 
ground dwellings, the roofs of which were supported by whale- 
ribs.” (4) The skin of the polar bear and half of the whalebone 
of a whale drifted ashore belong to the person who discovered 
them. The Eskimo say that this is the custom of the Tornit. 
(5) When killing a seal in its breathing-hole they whisper, “ g7é, 
Rik, gih! kirid-takdihin oF yitcwhun !" (* Ah,ah,ah! Call here 
your elder companion!) The Tornit whispered, “1 shall stab 
it.” " “To be sure, all these coincidences are trifling; but, never 
theless, | thought it worth while to mention them here. 

28. Another Chukchee tradition refers to the so-called 
" Stealthily-walking-around:peaple,” otherwise called “ Twilight 
Lamut.” Long ago these were also driven across the sea, 
but they continue to come back and walk about at night time. 
From time to time a Chukchee hunter may have a chance to 
shoot one of them, when they are “ seen against the sunset." 
Their bodies are quite ordinary, except that the feet are uncom- 
monly large and have webbed toes. They are excellent swim- 
mers, and, when cornered by men, jump into the foaming sea 
from a high cliff and swim off to another shore. This tradition 
somewhat recalls to mind the Kalopalit of the Central Eskimo,’ 
with their large feet and their great skill in swimming. 

29. Ina tale of the Russianized natives of Kolyma, a grand- 


‘For similar details in the description of Twrtlt, dee Rose Crfral Arbines, 
p. 634, 
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mother, angered at the disobedience of her grandson, requests 
Ovwner-of-the forest to take him, The spirit appears immediately 
and carries away the boy.' The inhabitants of the village vainly 
endeavor to recover the boy. After many years he makes his 
escape by means of charmed boots, which he steals from Owner 
of-theforest. They are made of the thick white skin of Master- 
of.the-river. Owner-of-the-forest, whenever he needs this kind 
of skin, hunts Master-of-the-river with the harpoon. When he 
has killed him, he immediately flays him, Master-of-the-river, on 
his part, catches by his feet Owner-of-the-forest and any members 
of his family, when they are crossing rivers on the ice, and drags 
them down, The boots made of the skin of Master-of-the-river 
make four miles at every step, and therefore are called “ fourfold 
boots,” 

30. A bear tale found among the Chukchee and Russianized 
natives of Anadyr resembles Nelson's “ History of the Giant. * 
The bear, gives protection to a woman who is driven from her 
home. He makes her a present of a number of ear and nose tips 
ut from various skins, and sends her back to her husband. She 
produces the gift, and the bits of skins are transformed into hand- 
some peltries. Her husband immediately restores her to her 
former position and turns out her rival. He calls together all 
the men of the village and gives presents to them. They live 
rich and happy ever after. 

31. The following story seems to me without analogue in 
America, but may have a historical background based on trading 
expeditions to the arctic coast of America, A man wanders 
away over the sea-ice and finds a snow-dwelling of a Polar-bear- 
woman, whom he marries. He takes her home. After a while 
she quarrels with her mother-in-law and leaves, going with her 
child to her own country. When she reaches open water, she 
puts the child in one leg of her breeches and crosses over. The 


' Compare Boas, Cevfral Artieve, p. 020. 
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man starts in search of his wife, wanders across the sea-ice, and 
finally reaches the country of the polar bears. There he is recon- 
ciled to his wife, but has to fight a number of matches with a 
giant monster-bear, Kocatko They play ball with a walrus- 
head, which comes to life when tossed, and kills everybody who 
tries to catch it. The next day they slide from an iceberg and. 
plunge into the water to bring up a stone from the bottom. The 
hero succeeds, taking an occasional breath through the blowing- 
hole of a seal. The bears kill seal and walrus; but a small 
lemming is considered by them a dreadful monster, and the hero 
wins much applause in killing two lemmings with a mitten. 
After his triumph over Kocatko, the hero lives with the bears for 
many years, but finally, by accident, kills one of his brothers-in- 
law. Then his wife suggests immediate flight, and offers to take 
him across the sea. When they reach the open water, she puts 
him. into a leg of her breeches and carries him across. These 
large breeches of the Polar-bearwoman remind us of the hoop- 
trousers of the Eskimo women in Hudson strait that were 
formerly in use and in which their children were really carried." 

The polar-bear country calls to mind another Chukchee tale, 
where, among other strange people living on the shores of Kflmin 
(America), are described large-sized polar bears with human faces. 
They are said to be friendly to traders: and a good fox-skin may 
be bought from them for one pipeful of tobacco, This description 
seems to relate to bearskin-clad Central Eskimo, whose country 
the Russian leaf-tobacco reached more than 
the beginning it brought fabulous 
by the natives. 

32. There are a number of Chukchee beliefs and customs more 
or less analogous to those of the Eskimo. The aurora borealis is 
believed to be a special world, inhabited by those who died by 
violence. The red glare is their spilled blood, and the changing 

' See p. $79, 
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rays are deceased souls playing ball with a walrus-head.’ Inci- 
dentally 1 will’mention a curious belief connected with the aurora 
borealis: It is said that there is a large worm somewhere near the 
village of “the upper people.” This worm is striped with red and 
is so large that it attacks large game. When hungry, it is very 
active; it will spring from ambush upon a wild reindeer, and will 
kill it by the pressure of its coils. It gulps its prey without chew- 
ing, sinee it has no teeth. After taking a meal it becomes 
motionless and sleeps for several days on the same spot; the 
children of the dead cannot rouse it, even by pelting it with 
stones, This is a very accurate description of a boa constrictor. 
The belief is apparently of ancient origin, because the monster is 
placed in the sky with the souls of the deceased. In northeastern 
Siberia no snakes are found, and it would seem, therefore, that 
this tale points southward to regions where large snakes live. 

Headlifting is one of the chief divining methods, not less 
among the Chukchee than among the American Eskimo. It is 
used for discovering a cure for sickness. It ts employed on dead 
bodies for determining the details of the burial ceremony. It 
is-also practised on anybody who wishes to learn about the 
future. Divining with a suspended object which is lifted, and the 
apparent weight or motion of which gives the desired answer, is 
also practised. The new-born child ig believed to be some ances- 
tor come back to earth. Its name is found by asking the sus- 
pended divining-stone all the names of the preceding generation, 
in turn. | 

The idea of the return of the dead in new-born children is so 
strong in the Chukchee mind that half of the proper names have 
relation to it: for instance, Pélgants |" returned "'), Pemelgilt (" the 
former one rising ""), Votalgét (“ rising on the field"), etc. 

People who make themselves obnoxious are killed by their rel- 
atives by common consent. Flesh from a corpse is supposed to 
be deadly poisonous, and preéminently fit for the most dangerous 

t Rink, p37: Boas, Estima af Bajin Land, p, 146; Nelson, op. clt., p. 336- 
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charms. The company of dogs is thought to be the best pre- 
servative against evil charms and spirits. Artificial animals are 
sent to kill enemies; for instance, Wdal, on the Kolyma tundra, 
told me, with all details, how his own brother was killed by an 
artificial wild reindeer-buck which was sent against him in the 
early fall, and allured him to the bare ice on the lake, where 
he fell and broke his neck.' The skins of birds and of small 
mammals are used as protecting amulets for men and things, and 
are sewed to the objects to be protected." A sick person can be 
cured by placing the aching part inside the belly of a reindeer; in 
an iliness: that is not localized, the entrails are pulled out of the 
reindeer, so that they form a loop through which the sick person 
must step.’ In the other world is a land of dovs, which is passed 
by the soul before it reaches the land of the shades. Whoever 
beats the dogs on this earth will be attacked and severely bitten 
by the dogs there." 


[Il.—ComPaRisoN BETWEEN THE Fo.ktone oF NORTHEASTERN 


SIBERIA AND THAT OF THE INDIANS OF THE NOETH PActric 
COAST. 


If one part of the West Bering folklore presents a striking 
resemblance to Eskimo traditions, another part is related to the 
Indian lore of the North Pacific coast, chiefly in the general char- 
acter and construction of the tales, but also in several details. 


Most important is the occurrence of the Raven myth, which, on 
the Asiatic side, is nat less prominent than on the American 
side, although there are many curious differences in its episodes. 
The mythical name of the Raven ia essentially the same in 
Chukchee, Koryak, and Kamchadale, except for certain phonetic 
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changes characteristic of these dialects. The Kamchadale form 
seems to be the oldest, as the Kamchadale generally must be 
considered to be the oldest branch of this group of languayes, 
The Raven's name is A’'wtg in Kamchadale; Autg/, Kutgsy, 
Risgil, Kusgiy, in the southeastern Koryak: Kiytiy or Quykiy 
in the northwestern Koryak; and Awré// in Chukchee, In 
Koryak it is employed commonly in its augmentative form, 
Kutg/inaku, Kusginnaku, Kuykinnaku (Big Katqt), The char 
acter of the Raven is essentially the same as on the American 
side, He is the transformer, but not the creator, of the world. 
He brings light and fresh water, and teaches the human race 
the ways of earthly life, from copulation to the making of nets. 
At the same time he is the common laughing-stock, foolish and 
dirty, perpetrator of many misdeeds, and the object of various 
tricks, In several episodes of the myth his supernatural qualities 
are more-or less skilfully blended with his ordinary features and 
faculties as a real bird, eating carrion and always hunery. These 
episodes frequently have obscene and dirty details, just as do 
those of North America. Some of the American episodes of the 
Raven tale reappear on Asiatic soil; others are peculiar to Asia, 
though quite similar to the rest in character and composition. 
Many of them are common to most of the Asiatic Bering sea 
tribes, 


Among the Chukchee, notwithstanding the large number of 
Raven stories, they do not appear to be very prominent among 
the whole mass of traditions, since a large part of their folklore 
bears resemblance to that of the Eskimo. Another still larger 
part is epic, and relates to wars with neighboring tribes, while 
many other tales treat of separate subjects not connected with 
any of those mentioned above. 

Among the Koryak, on the contrary, the Raven myth has 
a much greater importance. Kuykfnnaku is a deity, and by 
older travelers that name was translated simply “God.” He is 
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connected with almost every tale, and, even when it treats of a 
subject without any relation to the Raven myth, his name, at 
least, is mentioned in the beginning, In some Koryak tales, 
Kuykinnaku preserves the characteristics of the Raven as clearly 
as the Chukchee Kirkil, In others, however, he has more or 
less Jost them. He is the transformer of the world, the ancestor 
of mankind, the teacher of various pursuits, who, after making 
mankind fit to support themselves, goes away to another country 
or else turns into stone. 

The Chukchee tradition knows also the - 'Miti or Miti-fie 
(fz being abbreviated from Adu, “woman"), the Raven's wife. 
The Koryak, besides these two names, knows their son, Emém- 
kut; two daughters; Vinlanéut and Cafidi: Emémkut’s wile, 
Kili; in northern Kamchatka also Miti’s brother, Sisisan (the 
Whitewhale-man), Other sons of Raven and Miti are Kigigicl- 
faku, Kuthdnu, Kitfynaku, Vala, Milpdtayan, their nephew Illa, 
etc. Names of Kutq’s family appear also among the Koryak 
names of the constellations. Corona borealis is Kili's. boot. 
Names of stars it the Pleiades are given, Vifiia-féut and 
Candi, etc. 

The Kamchadale tradition probably was closely allied to that 
of the Maritime Koryak of Kamchatka, since all the ways and 
habits of life were alike among these two tribes. Their chiel 
difference lay in their languages. Unfortunately most of the 
Kamcehadale folklore is lost. Steller. in his description of Kam- 
chatka, gives a few stories of Kutq. Those that he gives in 
extenso are still known to the natives. Others, very important 
ones, are only briefly mentioned. Both he and Krasheninikoil 
say that the Kamchadale Kutq stories were numerous, and 
strongly imbued with the ribald character which (4 typical of the 
Raven myth. Steller gives Xaxi as the name of the Raven's 


wife, and Deselkut as that of their son.’ The latter name sounds 
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almost like a Koryak word. Krasheninikoff gives the following 
list of names of Kutg's family, probably more or less distorted 
by mispronunciation: Kutq’s wife, Ikxum; one of his sons, 
Symskalin; another Tizil-Kutq; his daughter, Siduka; his orand- 
son, Amleya; his granddaughter, Sidukamshich, etc.’ Of all 
‘these, I could find among the Kamchadale only the name of 
Cijil Kutq. All others are changed for Koryak names, as men- 
tioned above, probably because, among the Koryak of Kamchatka, 
the old tradition remained alive longer than among the Kamcha- 
dale, who were entirely Russianized. From Steller's and Krashe- 
ninikoff’s remarks, and from the fragments of tales still existing, 
we may conclude that Kutq was believed to have founded the 
settlements on all the rivers of Kamchatka in succession, After 
finishing his work he went away (Steller says, to the land of 
the Koryak and of the Chukchee), or was transformed into stone, 
together with his house, boat, and family. In several places in 
Kamchatka, as well as in Penshina bay and Gishiga bay, the Kam- 
chadale and the Koryak point out the mountain summits which 
are supposed to be these transformed houses and personages. 


I will now give some of the most characteristic episodes of the 
Raven myth in Asia. 1| will give those common to Asia and 
Anmicrica first; but it seems desirable to add others which ilius- 
trate the general similarities of style, although the component 
incidents seem to be quite different. 

There are quite anumber of tales connected with the creation 
of the world, its transformation by the Raven, and the subsequent 
freeing of sources of light from the kélz’s dominion.’ 

1. The most important incidents of the creation myth are as 
follows ; 

The Creator sits in darkness and deliberates how to obtain 
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light. Two countries, Lifren and Kéni¢wun, are in existence. 
One of these is assipned to Reindeer people, the other to Mari- 
time people. 

In another version the Creator makes these countries in the 
form of large islands, then hurls them downward. Both names 
occur as those of Chukchee villages: the former on the Pacific, the 
latter on the Arctic shore. Moreover, Kéficvun signifies in Chuk- 
chee “a curve.” 

Then the Creator makes the Raven, and bids him obtain the 
light. The tradition is emphatic on the point that the Raven has 
been created. There isa tale in which he declares he has not been 
created, and another in which itis told how he is punished by the 
Creator lor Insolence. In some versions the Creator forgets or 
omits to create the Raven, who creates himself from an old fur 
coat left on a camp-site, and afterward proclaims himself inde- 
pendent. In shamanistic incantations the Raven is sometimes 
called, in accordance with this tale, “the outer garment of the 
Creator.” The Raven gathers (in other versions creates) various 
birds. They fly off toward the dawn and try to pierce the stone 
wall of the day with their beaks. The partridge breaks a part of 
hers, and therefore has a very short beak now. The Waptail 
is so worn out by fatigue that his body shrinks, and he begins to 
shake as he does now. At last one of the three birds (Raven in 
one version, Wagtail in another) succeeds in making a small hole, 
and the dawn passes through, The Creator drops some seal- 
bones on the land of Lij'ren, and they become the first man and 
woman, In a similar manner a few reindeer-bones are trans 
formed into the first human pair in Kéficyun land, The Creator 
wants to get news of them and sends, in turn, the wolf, the fox, 
and the bear; but none of these succeeds in reaching them. 
They are cursed by the Creator and flung far away into the world. 
The cursing of various birds and beasts, and the flinging of them 
into the world, is repeated in several versions. In sotie cases the 
Raven is the performer of this act; In other versions, on the con- 
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trary, he is cursed and punished by the Creator together with the 
other animals. 

Finally the Creator himself goes and finds the human couple, 
They are naked and hall-witted, and stand or lie motionless 
on the ground. He starts to teach them how to eat and to 
drink, how to carve with the knife, and even how to defecate. 
Finally he orders them to lie down, covers them with a skin 
blanket, and teaches them how to copulate, Then he brings rein- 
deer, makes a fire-drill and gets fire from it. He instructs the 
reindeer-people to be nomads, and the dwellers of the sea-coast to 
hunt the seal, Finally the fire-drill is forgotten on a camping- 
place, and transforms itself, of its own volition, into a Russian. 

In one very curious version of the legend, the Raven creates 
himself from nothing, and calls himself “self-created.” He tries 
to create men, but fails. His wife lies down to sleep. To his 
amazement he sees her assuming the shape of a woman who be- 
comes pregnant, and, while still asleep, gives birth to several boys, 
When the boys see the Raven, they begin to inquire about him, 
and, hearing that he is their father, begin to mock him and to pelt 
him with mud. The Raven flies away to search for other people, 
and finds a tent full of men on the border-line between earth and 
sky. They assert that they have been created from the fragments 
Produced by the friction of the sky against the earth. The Raven 
flies away and makes islands and continents by defecating in his 
flight. He creates lakes and rivers from drops of his water. 
Then he finds every kind of wood, chops it with an adze, and 
from the chips creates game, fish, sea mammals, etc. Woman, 
however, has not been created yet. A small Spider-woman, Kur- 
gu-fiéut, descends on a spider's thread. Her womb swells up, 
and, bursting, lets out four girls. The men of the sky-border 
carry them away and want to marry them, but do not know how 
to copulate. At night the Raven instructs the Spider-woman, 
and, in doing so, he bruises her hands and shoulders with his 
beak. Then she instructs mankind. 
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In another tale the Creator and the Raven try to make man 
of soft clay. The Creator clothes his men in leaves, which he 
pounds with mud, and is ridiculed by the Raven, who clothes in 
grass the men made by himself, This episode probably ts bor- 
rowed from the Yakut, and repeats the well-known dualistic myth 
of the Old World.’ Then they both try to create language. 
The Creator writes down his on a large paper:* the Raven-simply 
caws,- and the people begin to speak. Then the Raven gets fire, 
using his forefinger as a fire-drill, and his foot as a base for the 
fire-rill. Another time he strikes one thumb-nail against the 
other, like Bint and steel. He ascends to the uppermost heaven _ 
and obtains two reindeer from the Godly Being [Aniafi-vairgin. 
The word “ ¢#e@" (“dfagi'’) is used also for a shaman’s medi- 
cine spirits]. He brings them down to the people and creates the 
Reindeer Koryak. The Maritime Koryak, on the other hand, 
arise of their own will from dogs’ excrement. Then he ascends 
again, and, stealing from the uppermost heaven the sun, puts it 
into his mouth. After some time he is found out by the Godly 
Being. He is tickled under the chin. Then he must laugh, and 
lets out the sun." 

In other Chukchee versions of the creation myth, the Raven 
overtakes a monster, half man, half reindeer.’ He splits it in 
halves, creating the herdsman and his herd. He finds a wild 
man, who catches the wild reindeer and tears them with his teeth. 
The Raven teaches him more suitable ways of hunting, and ‘the 

' The wandering transformers and culture heroes, however, appear in pairs in tales 


belonging to various Indian tribes, and s contest between the twa frequently takes 
place. Perhaps we have here one more point in which the old traditions af both con- 
tinests present evident analogies. 7 

* Tn @ Gilyak tale the forty-seven sn of the first living man received some white 
paper from the god Tatghon, and so were able fo write. One day they coulil not 
understand one shother, and talked in forty-seven differont languages, Afterwanl 
they lost their papers and forgot the art of writing, — Laufer, ** Preliminary Notes on 
—— among the Amoor tribes” ( daerican Anthropelogirt, April-June, 1900, 
Pp. 316), 

'Compare Boas, /mufianiscay Sagem, p. 87, Ea. 

* Compare Nelson, Joc. cit., p. 468, 
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mati becomes a Lamut, The Raven makes reindeer from a num- 
ber of dry boughs, kicking them with his heel. ‘This last detail is 
repeated in various hero-tales, where, usually, an orphan-boy, a 
young shaman, ora poor suitor of a wealthy bride suddenly cre- 
ates large herds by kicking dry boughs. 

It is told also that the Creator made men of stone, but, find- 
ing them too clumsy, restored them to their former condition. 
Everywhere in the mountains there are shown groups of bowl. 
ders of various forms, which are presumed to be these people or 
their houses," 

in another creation legend, it is said that man lived formerly 
on stones —red stones serving as meat and white stones as fat, 
The first pair were brother and sister. The sister asked the 
brother to marry her, and, on his refusal, deceived him, changing 
her place of dwelling, dress, etc., and pretending to be another 
person. From their children issued mankind. 

2. In the Yukaghir traditions several mountains appear as 
living beings. In one tale, for instance, the mountain Large- 
Heart (Cémokuvdje) is a young woman who has many suitors. 
She bears a child by the mountain Kogé‘Igié. A rival suitor, the 
mountain Lagayék, throws the infant into the water. It drifts 
down for several miles. The woman beats the offender with an 
iron tailoring-board Lagdyék falls down, and his. shrieks are 
heard far off. A sun Ber of other mountains, whose names are 
all mentioned, want to go and help the combatants. All these 
Mountains are situated on the banks of the Kolyma, in the 
country of the Yukaghir." The notion about the mountains 
making love and fighting bears resemblance to the ideas of the 
North Pacific Indians." 

3}. In a-series of tales the Raven steals three skin balls con- 
a 


' Compare Boas, fudianizehe Sager, p. 319, § 20. 

"Jocheluon, Fu ubaghir Materials, p_ 101, 
_ "Boas, /waianinche Sagem, pp, 17, 360, 3 153; Afpthelagy af the Bella Coola 
fudians, p. 2%. 
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taining the light, from the house of a é¢/e, by the instrumentality 
of the young daughter of the 4//z. In Indian tales the luminaries 
are usually kept in special receptacles. In one Alaska Eskimo 
tale the source of light looks, however, like a large ball of fire.* 
Sometimes the balls are kicked upward and burst, and their con- 
tents stick to the firmament. The girl, too, is kicked upward 
and sticks to the moon. In other versions the Raven pecks at 
the skin covering of the balls. After piercing it he is scorched by 
the gushing light and becomes quite black, Finally he trans- 
forms himself into the thunder and soars over the world, frighten- 
ing the people with his thunder-cawing. He creates rivers by 
making furrows on the ground with one of his wings that he drags 
behind, and filling them with his water. It is ‘an oft-repeated 
incident of these tales that people living in darkness mistrust and 
mock him." 

4. In one tale it is told that the Wolf, the richest herdsman in 
the country, scoffs at the Raven on account of his poverty. The 
Raven takes back all the luminaries and hides them in his house. 
but restores them to the firmament after receiving a heavy ran- 
som. As a part of the ransom he receives two sisters of the 
Woll, girls with black Car-ritigs. They agree to cut out the 
Raven's tongue. When he comes home, they request him to 
show his tongue, and swiftly wind around it a loop of twine and 
tighten it so that they forever deprive the Raven of the power of 
speech. In American tales a similar trick is performed by the 
Raven on the Cormorant." 

§. All these tales are Chukchee. A Kamchadale tale about 
the Raven and fresh water resembles the corresponding American 
episode. The Raven, Kutq, finds on the seacoast Avvi, the 
lobster, who in other tales is represented as a sea-god, Avvi, at 


Nelson, loc.'cit., p..484. Seealso Hons, “' Notes on the Fckimo of P 
ance, Alaska.” Jour. Am, Folb-Fore, 1854. p. sob, on the Eskimo of Port Clar- 


' Boas, fadtarise Ag SN, p. 31S, ey, 
‘Compare Boas, fndianitche Sapem, P- 330, episode > 
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his request, carries him into the depths, and feeds him with dried 
meat, but refuses to give him to drink. The Raven is tortured 
with thirst. He sings about his sisters having plenty of water up 
on the earth, and finally promises them to Avvi for a bucketful 
of fresh water. In another version, however, he himself steals the 
water. 

6. The American incident of the leaf swallowed by the chief's 
daughter, who afterward gives birth to a child who is no other 
than the Raven, is repeated in some Chukchee versions. The 
Raven, in the course of a contest of strength in supernatural 
power with a mighty shaman, transforms himsell into a leaf of 
Folygonum polymorpium (in another version into a hair), and drops 
into a pool. A girl carries him to her house in a bucket, but he 
is found out by his rival. In the tales of the origin of the -sun, 
the Raven and the small girl clamoring for balls never appear as 
the same person. 

7. The Raven (in another version, a wandering young man 
who was the Raven's slave) comes to a camp of wealthy traders 
and urges them to flee under the pretext that their enemies are 
coming, Alter their fight he takes all their provisions and 
peltries, which he carries home. 

8, The Raven, or Raven's son, assuming the form of the 
thunder-bird, carries away a whale in his claws, but is swallowed 
by the whale while he bends too low over its mouth. Whale 
and Raven drop into the sea. The Raven, however, kills the 
whale by pecking at its heart, and comes out. In the Koryak 
version of northern Kamchatka he is frightened by the approach 
of some people, enters the jaws of a dead whale, and comes out 
after they have ripped open the belly.’ Coming out of the 
whale’s belly, the Raven flies off, his skin full of oil. On 
his way he is hailed by a Fox-woman. He tries to answer 
her and drops some oil on her fur coat. She squeezes the oil 
out of her coat into her ofl tub, and, out of gratitude, sends 
"-¥ Compate Boas, 7edlaadache Sipen, p, 390, episode 16: 
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the Raven some berry-cakes, which, however, cause his sudden 
death.. 

In another tale the Raven's son-in-law enters the whale and is 
carried on the sea for a long time, subsisting all the while on the 
whale's meat. 

The incident of swallowing living beings is attributed to sev- 
eral other animals besides the whale. For instance, the Raven 
transforms himself into the carrion of a reindeer that is partly 
eaten by a wolf. The Raven thus enters the woll’s stomaclr and 
succeeds in killing him with his claws. In a Koryak tale two 
bird-women go to a cave on the shore, one after another, They 
are swallowed by a giant female £d/a,' but succeed in making 
an exit for themselves with their claws. 

9. The most widely known of the Raven tales peculiar to the 
west coast of Bering sea is the tale about the Raven and the 
Mouse-girls, which appears with the same details anong the Chuk- 
chee, the Koryak, the Kamchadale, and the Russianized Yukaghir 
of the Kolyma, I give the modern Kamchadale version of this 
tale with parts from the Koryak of northern Kamchatka. Steller 
relates the first episodes with the same details?” 

The Raven puts on his raven-breeches and raven-boots and 
goes strolling on the beach, where some amall mice have found a 
little seal. They try to conceal jt. When unable to do so, they 


pretend that it isa log, though it has eyes, eyelashes, claws, etc. 


The Raven is not deceived. He kicks them aside and carries 


away the seal, In the night-time they come to his house, led by 


the smallest of them, dagikd (“hairless ** in Koryak), eat up all 


the cooked meat, and defecate into the dish, Besides, they put 

some sharp stones in the boots of Raven and of his wife, In the 

morning, alter their tricks are discovered, the Raven again puts 

on his raven-breeches, takes his raven war-club, and starts to seck 

revenge; but the Mice call him their erandiather, and give hima 
Steller, boc. cit.. p, 285, 
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large cake of berries mixed with fish. Then they offer to louse 
him. After lulling him to sleep they sew to his eyebrows some 
strips of red fur. When he awakes he sees everything around as 
if on fire, hastens home, and, belicving he sees a blaze around his 
house, calls Miti, and requests her to sacrifice the worst of their 
‘sons in order to appease the flames. The next morning the Mice 
again lull the Raven to sleep and sew a bladder-bag on his but- 
tocks, so that he defecates into the bladder and cannot find his 
excrements, but afterward is frightened by the rattling noise they 
produce behind his back. After that he sets out to catch par- 
tridges, but, instead of bringing the birds home, he cats them all 
when visiting the snares. The half-starved Miti finally discovers 
that his hunting cabin in the forest is full of partridges. She 
catches one, plucks it alive and sends it to the Raven's cabin, in- 
structing it to frighten him by crowing and by beating its wings. 
The Raven is so badly frightened that he flies home, followed by 
the plucked partridge, which repeats every cry he makes. Miti 
kills the bird-charm and sits down before the window to mend 
her coat, After that follows the episode about the Mice darken- 
ing the window, which induces Miti to cut off her nose and 
cheeks.’ At Jast Miti discovers that the Mice are the real cause 
of her trouble. Then she brings out-a large bag, and, putting it 
across the trail of the Mice, catches them all and hangs the bag 
on a high larch-tree, intending to preserve them for the coming 
month. 

This version belongs to the Kamchadale. ‘Phe last episode ts 
followed by the incident of the delivery of the Mice from the bag 
by the Fox,’ which, among the Chukchee, forms the subject of an 
independent tale, though its details are identical with this episode 
of the Raven tale. 

Miti wants to take vengeance, but the Fox proves her alibi, 
smearing her body with alder-juice and pretending to have been 

' Soe p, 690, No, 24, 

' Compare p. Ors. 
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very sick. She requests Miti to carry out a vessel filled with the 
sate juice, pretending it is her urine mixed with blood. She 
follows her stealthily, and succeeds in hurling her down from a 
steep cliff into a deep river. 

in the Koryak version of the same tale, when: the Raven is 
lulled to sleep the third time, the Mice tattoo his face. and after- 
ward request him to look into the tiver. He mistakes his image 
for that of a pretty tattooed woman. He desires to marry her, 
and sends her as wedding-gifts his stone hammer and anvil, 
which sink to the bottom of the river. Then he jumps in him- 
self, but drifts out to the open sea, while exclaiming that the aky 
is shaking and turning above his head.’ 

10. In the Chukchee version, this episode is followed by an- 
other one. The Raven pretends to be dead, and is conveyed by 
his wife on a sledge to an underground dwelling that is to serve 
as his tomb. While dragging the sledge across a brook, Miti, 
owing to her exertion, breaks wind. The Raven cannot restrain 
his laughter, His son notices that he laughed, and tells his 
mother, who reproves the boy for saying that the father is alive. 

It is very remarkable that the incident of a woman breaking 
wind ‘while carrying a man across a brook should occur in one of 
the Korela tales of eastern Finland, and {t may have been brought 
to northeastern Asia by Russians, though nothing is known about 


any intermediate links, However, the similarity between the old 
folklore of arctic Europe and no 


rtheastern Asia can also be traced 
in some other cages." 


Miti leaves with the Raven two ba 
with meat, the other with far. 
ing the provisions. (In another 
smoke coming out of 
plucks a live partrid 
of her breasts which 


gs of provisions — one filled 
Afterward a Fox sees him cook. 
verston the Fox notices only the 
the vent-hole.) She tells Miti, wha then 
Be SEWs if to her body in place of one 
she has cut away, and then drops it on 


' Compare the Ramchadale version Of this in Steller te ts 
: a a, eT, I p ia : il 
EP “ip? a Of, cH. P, 2e5. 
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the Raven through the vent-hole. He is frightened and returns 
home. 

ti, In another Chukchee version, the Raven wants to trans- 
form himself into a woman. He transforms his penis into a 
needlecase, the pubis into needles, and the testicles into two 
thimbles. The Fox-woman, however, sces him and informs Miti. 
She advises her to take revenge on the Raven,—to put on man's 
dress, and, when passing by the tent where Raven lives, to declare 
that she is going to woo Miri. She does so. Then the Raven 
feels jealous, resumes his former shape, and hastens home. Miti, 
however, has made the figure of a man, and has laid it down by 

“her side in the sleeping-room, The Raven, seeing his presumed 
rival, and sent away by Miti, dies of grief. 

i2. Another episode of the Raven myth, widely known on 
the west coast of Bering sea, is his struggle with the giants who 
produce the cold wind. Bad weather causes famine in a village. 
The Raven wants to stop the tempest. He starts for the land of 
the Wind-giants: His sledge is an old boat, and for sledge-dogs 
he selects from among the wild beasts two white foxes (in another 
version, two white hares). He finds the Wind-giants shoveling 
snow with the shoulder-blades of a whale. The Raven cheats 
them out of all their meat and peltries, and even induces them to 
throw into his boat their fur coats and caps. Then he makes good 
his escape, regardless of their frenzied cries, and leaves them to be 
frozen to death." 

13, In several Koryak and Chukchee versions of the legend 
there appears stil] another episode of the Raven myth. The 
Raven gives his daughter in marriage to the son of the Wolverine. 
The Wolverines, however, ill-use her, give her bad seal-skins in 
place of her-soft reindeer-skin garments, and tic her tongue with 
twine to stop her complaints,” Emémkut, the Raven's son, discov- 

ers that his sister has been maltreated, and sends the Kaven to 


' Compare Nelson, loc, cit., p, 454. 
" Compare fhid,, p. $02. 
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fetch her; but the latter is readily satisfied with the assertion 
that his daughter is dead. The wronged woman wants to speak 
to her father, but the people pretend that she is a slave and 
frighten the Raven by alleging that she is Insane and blood- 
thirsty. The Raven departs without recognizing his daughter; 
but Emémkut finally succeeds in freeing her, In order to take re= 
venge for the ill-usage that she has received, he makes an artificial 
dog of snow, and a little child of his excrement, The dogis trans 
formed into a man, and is sent to the Wolverine’s camp, together 
with the child, During the night he copulates with one of the 
young women, resumes the shape of a dog, and drags her along 
as dogs do,' until her body is entirely worn, and therefore he” 
brings te the Raven's house only one sinall bone of the woman's 
pelvis. Meanwhile the excrement-boy dissolves in the sleeping- 
room and soils the skins, 

t4. Inaseries of Chukchee tales, the Raven is derided on ac- 
count of his greediness and of the improper food that he has to eat, 
He feeds on human excrements, calling them self-pounded cakes. 
He visits his son-in-law, a rich reindeer-breeder, and is treated to 
the best fat. When his son-in-law returns the visit the Raven 
boasts of the abundance of his supplies: but his son, when sent for 
provisions, brings only a putrid carcass of a small pup which he 
found on an old camp-site. However, the Raven is given a fat 
reindeer buck by his son-in-law. He sends his son with the good 
tidings to Miti, while he himself remains with the carcass, and in 
two days consumes all the flesh. He covers the bones with a 
layer of bleached raven-dung. When he reaches his home he 
assures Miti that the carcass is covered with fat. 

15. Ina Koryak legend it istold that Miti, during the absence 
of the Raven, is visited by her lover, the Magpie. He bruises her 
face with his beak, and she wants the Raven to believe that it was 


done by the sharp beams of a dog shed. The Raven, however, 


‘Compare Homa, Lndime of Safin Land, p. 166, See also P- 1d 
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finds out what has happened, and, with the heavy smoke of cedar- 
boughs, drives the Magpie out of the house. 

(6. The Raven and the Fox are neighbors. The Raven goes 
hunting, and finds the house of the giant-woman, who has a reine 
deer-herd pent up In the house to protect them from mosquitoes. 
He spits down through the vent-hole and kills a half-crown fawn, 
The woman sees the fawn die, seizes it, and flings it out of doors. 
Then the Raven takes it home. The Fox, smelling the roasting 
fat, asks for some, and receives a small piece. She goes also, and 
in the same way kills a large buck, but when she tries ‘to carry it 
home she finds herself unable to lift it. When she requests the 
woman to help her raise the buck on her shoulders, the woman 
strikes her with a club on the head and nearly kills her. 

Another time the Raven goes to a lake and begins to fish 
through a hole in the ice. He catches the young son of the mas- 
ter of the lake, splits his belly, and, finding it full of fish, takes 
some and carries them home. The Fox asks for just one small 
fish, and is given no more than she asks for. Then the Fox goes 
fishing and catches the boy. She splits his belly, but takes too 
much fish, and, when carrying it home, breaks through the ice 
and is drowned. 

This tale is fromthe Chukehee. It may be compared with an 
Indian tale,’ though there the Raven plays the part of the foolish 
fox, and a small bird acts wisely. 

In one of the Koryak tales the Raven and a small bird are 
competitors in a marriage-suit. The Raven acts basely and fool 
ishly, and is vanquished by the small bird. 

17, Ina Koryak tale the Fox catches salmon; at first she 
gets a small one, then a larger onc. Both are stolen by the 
Raven, who, in their place, puts stones in the bag. In the mom- 
ing the Fox catches a large thong-seal and moves away from the 
Raven. The Foxes settle in another place, and are cooking meat, 


‘ Voas, /mdfentecde Sopra, p. rob, 
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while the Raven is hungry. He flies about, swallows their lad- 
der and their lamp, and then tries to pull up the kettle through 
the smoke-hole. The daughter of the Fox strikes him with a. 
stick, the kettle is overthrown and the broth sealds the heads of 
the Fox's children. The old Fox strings a piece of meat on 
an iron hook and flings it upward. The Rayen snatches it and 
is caught ; he holds on with his hands and feet to the poles, and 
finally the line snaps and he flies away with the hook in his jaw. 
Finding the Wolf, he proposes a vomiting-match, yomits out the 
ladder, the lamp, and the hook, and ties them to the Wolf's tail. 
The latter is so much frightened by their continuous rattle that he 
flees, and leaves in his house all the meat, which the Raven eats. 
18. In another Koryak tale it is told how the Raven 
Kutqinnaku, when in want of food, creates a fiver, tries to catch 
fish with a hook, but catches his own shoulder and is com- 
pelled to desist. The Fox offers to try her hand, but does not 
catch anything. Somehow the 
the seals that lie on the beach 
smallest one. 


Raven succeeds in catching one of 
+ He is careful to pick out the 
The next morning the Fox foes to the shore and 
tries to catch one of the largest seals, but is unable ro lift it 
on her back. The seal offers to help her, but, while getting 
on her shoulders, contrives to push her into th 
is carried out to the open sea, but finall 
tothe shore. She spreads her fur coat on the sand to dry, and, 
taking out her eyes, sets them by her side, enjoining them to keep 
watch, and, if anything should happen, to rouse her by tickling 
her belly, The floodtide sets in. The eyes tickle the Fox's 
belly, but cannot arouse her, Again she is carried away, then 
lands, and taking hold of her eyes, she pounds them with a stone. 
In their place she tries, first two black berries, but they are too 


dark; then two small bits of clean ice, but they weep all the 
time,” 


¢ water. The Fox 
¥ succeeds in coming back 





| {om pare fi. EE | ' 
"Compare Bona, Frdt notre Ay anny, PF, 
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9. The Raven tums into’a reindeer, but is killed by the 
Wolf; The Fox transforms herself into a man, marries the 
Raven's wife, and begins to play tricks on her, She kicks Miti’s 
kettle, breaks it and scatters the meat about, drops her butcher- 
knife into the fire, and finally revives the meat and sends it out. 
Then she goes along the shore and sees some Gulls drifting 
onalog. They are fishing. She jumps to the log, the Gulls fly 
off, overturning the log, and the Fox is drowned. 

20: In a Koryak tale the Raven excretes three pieces, one 
large and two small ones, and pretends they are a mother bear 
and two cubs, that pursue him. The next morning he excretes 
another piece, and declares it to be a nice young woman, He 
brings her into the house and lies down with her, but oradually she 
melts away. Steller mentions also another tale about the Raven 
marrying various creatures, but does not give any details. I give 
here a few tales of this kind: 

o1. Ina tale of the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, the 
Raven carries away a young girl. Her brother goes in search of 
her, but, on reaching the house, is afraid to goin. At last he en- 
ters, is invited by his brother-in-law to a match of eating nuts, but 
contrives to put lead bullets in their place for the Raven's share. 
(This last detail is taken from old Russian tales.) The Raven 
prepares a stifling hot steam bath for his visitor, who pushes the 
Raven in, and thus kills him." 

22. In a Koryak tale from northern Kamchatka, a gosling 
cannot fly away in autumn because his wings are too short. He 
is left on the lake by his parents. A fox wants to devour him, 
‘but Kutq saves him and brings him to his house. The Goose-boy 
grows into a man, and Kutq’s daughter marries him; but they 
quarrel on account of the difference of their food, and the Goose- 
man flies away. 

2%. Inanother Koryak tale, Kutq marriesa Cedar-nut girl with 


‘Compare the Kamchadale versian of this in Steller, joc. ci, p. 261. 
' Compare Boos, /wdiunische Sagem, p. 377. 
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a copper head, somewhat like the lid of a copper teapot.’ His son 
Emémkut marries a Shell-girl and settles with her in a cabin under 
the bush. In a tale mentioned by Steller, Kutq copulates with a 
shell; his membrum virile is cut off and remains in the shell. 
His wife finally finds it, when cooking and opening the shell, and 
restores it to its proper place." 

24. In a Koryak tale from Kamchatka, Kutqinnaky lives 
with his sister Amfllu, who is a small spider. Pityitin marries 
her. Kutgfnnaku becomes ill and is advised by his brother.in- 
law to travel to the mouth of Tighil dver, which is in central 
Kamchatka. There he finds a Whitewhale-woman, Miti, and 
marries her. Their son is Emémkut, who, when full grown, 
takes four wives, —a Whitewhale-woman, a Faded-grass-woman, 
a Burning-fire-woman, and a fourth wife whose name (Kin¢esit!- 
haut) has no significance. Afterward he marries a fifth wife, 
Dawn-woman (Tfe-fiéut), who continually quatrels with all the 
others. His first wife feels insulted and fiees from the house. 
He goes in search of her, and on the way, feeling thirsty, drinks 
some water from a brook. He is struck by the smell of the 
smoke coming up from beneath. On looking down he notices his 
aunt Amillu and her servant-girl Kihfllu, They request him to 
come down, and offer him a little food,—a cedarnut-shell filled 
with seal-oil and a tiny dried fudgeon, 
fall to with his eyes shut. When taking the food he finds that 
his right hand is dipped inte oil up to the elbow, and the gudgeon 
has turned into a stately king-salmon, 

Such sudden transformations of 
roasted birds, etc., into large pieces of 
increase in size of oil-vessels, etc. 
the west coast of Bering Se2. 


— recommending him to 


small «dried fishes, small 
choice fish and game; the 
: frequently occur in tales from 

In a tale of the Russianized 


'Tn some Chukches tales appear houses, boats, sledges, made a} eo as ' 
tnserted in the talies only after the coming of Europeans, ond Thitdane as . 
incidents connected with them, | = | 

"Steller, loc. cit., p, 63. 
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Yukaghir of the Kolyma, a boy who is maltreated by his father 
goes away across the tundra in search of unknown people living 
en the shores of the sea. On the way he kills a tiny bird and 
roasts it on a small wooden spit. At the first bite the bird turns 
into the fat breast of a large mountain sheep. 

25. Ina Chukchee tale two old women who live together 
want to have a child. One of them plays the husband. The 
other becomes pregnant and gives birth to a Mouse-boy, whom 
the Owl steals and swallows. The Raven undertakes to restore 
the boy. He visits the Owl and gets up a quarrel which ends in 
his inducing the Owl to break wind. The mouse-bones come out 
pasted together as a ball, and turn into a nice fur-clad boy. The 
Raven offers to cure the Owl of diarrhoea, and inserts into his 
anus hot stones, which burn his intestines,’ The Owl is so much 
weakened that he cannot rise. Then the two old women, in the 
form of an old man and his wife, come with sticks and strike him, 
The Owl defecates, and the bones of various animals come out. 
These return to life, and the land and sea are filled with game. 

26, In another Chukchee tale a Fox is talking with the Bear 
about what is the most terrifying thing in the world. The Fox 
says it is a “ hummock-head,” meaning a man. The Bear mocks 
the hummock-head, and says that the rattling and gibbering par- 
tridge is much worse. They agree to make the test. The Fox 
has a great time with the partridges. The Bear tries to killa 
man, and is wounded by a spear. At his next meeting with the 
Fox, he is ashamed to acknowledge his defeat, and says that his 
belly is aching. The Fox offers to cure him, and makes him 
swallow hot stones, which scald his intestines, Then she leeds 
her children on his body. 

In the Yukaghir version of this tale, the Wolverine comes and 
wants to eat the fat protruding from the wound, but the Bear 
strikes him with a firebrand. The Wolverine’s back is scorched, 
but his mother patches it with a piece of brown smoked and 

' Compare Bool, /maéamincke Sages, p. 317. 
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‘curried reindeer-skin. Hence the wolverine’s: back is now 
brown," 

27. Ina Kamchadale tale the Raven Kutgq is said to have 
two daughters. Two suitors come —North Wind and South 
Wind. When the first marries one of the daughters and set- 
tles down with Kutq’s family, it becomes so cold that: when 
Kutg is inspecting his fish-weirs, blood oozes out from under his. 
nails. He becomes angered and sends away his son-indaw. 
Then South Wind marries one of the daughters, settles with 
them, and immediately the weather becomes so damp that every- 
thing is covered with mildew. Rain falls so heavily that even 
the underarm portions of the fur shirts rot. Men, beasts, birds, 
all are starving. Then the elder daughter sends her young son 
to find his father, North Wind, who had left them a year before, 
and thus she succeeds in bringing back good weather. 

28. The Chukchee tell that the Raven is invited by the Gull 
family to perform a shamanisti¢ incantation. He heats the drum, 
and says, “I have fallen on my buttocks! T have fallen on my 
buttocks! Kewe, kewe, kewe! I have risen again!" He mocks 
his host and flies away. 

29. In another tale it is told that. woman, made ill through 
an evil charm sent to her by a foc, asks the Raven to cure her. 
He sings and dances, then flies away to the upper world, but 
cannot find the evil charm. He sends first for a fox, then for a 
beetle, a squirrel, and a polar bear, This last one finds the charm 
and brings it tied up ina mitten. This tale shows a certain simi- 
larity to the one recorded by Boas." 

30. A. poor boy wants to obtain mapic 
to be dead, and lies down on the tundra, 
and, unsheathing their beak-knives, 
The chief—literally the 
begin skinning him, but 


power. He pretends 
The Ravens assemble, 
come nearer and nearer. 
“Strongest One "—pives a signal to 
the boy snatches his knife from him. 


" Jochelson, Vabagdir Materials, A. a7, 
*fadiamitche Sagem, p, 78, a. 
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The other Ravens fly off. The Raven-chief wants his knife, and, 
in payment for its return, makes the boy a mighty shaman. 
This tale belongs to the Chukchee, and closcly resembles one 
from Alaska.! Even the minor details are similar in both tales,— 
for instance, the talk of the Ravens among themselves and with 
the boy,—though the Alaskan tale ends in the boy's death. I 
found this tale also among the Eskimo of Indian point. The 
Chukchee have also a dramatized form of this tale, which is used 
to sécure good luck in hunting. 

31. Another important myth of northwestern America, that 
of the Mink, does not occur in Asia in its complete form, because 
there is no mink in northeastern Asia. The first part of the tale, 
relating to the Sun's son, who is left on earth in a village, and 
goes up to heaven in search of his father, however, is found 
among the Koryak and the Chukchee. 

The Sun comes down to the earth and marries a girl. They 
ascend along one of the Sun’s rays, and for one night pitch their 
camp on the banks of the Pebble river (the Milky Way). In the 
morning, however, when the Sun starts on his usual way,a Biack- 
beetle-woman strips the Sun's bride of her clothes, and conceals 
her under the roots of the grass. She puts on her dress (in 
another version, her skin), and becomes the Sun's bride in her 
stead. The woman, however, succeeds in rising out of the ground. 
She has a son, and begins to snare reindeer. She kills a great 
many. The boy grows rapidly. When he has learned to shoot 
with a bow, his mother sends him in search of his father. She 
tells him to shoot an arrow across the Pebble river, The arrow 
falls down in a valley near the Sun's house. The Sun recognizes 
the boy, and finds his former wife. He asks the Beetle-woman 
to let him louse her head, and, when running his fingers through 
her hair, he finds out that she has a bectle-neck. Then he makes 
a pile of wood in front of the entrance to his house, and burns 
her. Before dying, the Beetle-swoman curses the human race 


"Nelson, loc, cit, p. #74 
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with various diseases,—smallpox, syphilis, and others. She con- 
tinues cursing mankind until her husband pushes her with a stick 
farther into the flame, and turns her over, belly upward. This 
calls to mind the Indian tales of K-dll-alodtl and T’al" The 
chain of arrows used by Mink as a ladder for ascending to heaven 
does not occur on Asiatic soil, The heroes usually go to the 
“dawn side,” and.ascend to the upper world along a steep trail. 
leading upward, In one tale, however, the hero darts a needle 
upward, and ascends along the thread which is run through its 
eye, 

32. In aseries of tales the white hare appears’as chief hero, 
He secures the sun from the spirits: with a small bow of grass 
he vanquishes all competitors in a shooting-match and carries 
away the wealthy bride on a sled of the same material, after she 
has broken all the stronger sledges of his rivals. 

33- In one Chukchee tale the luminaries are fetched by the 
Wolf, while the Raven is blamed as a poltroon and a good.for- 
nothing. This tale has no connection with the general Raven 
story. 

34. Some very curious Kamchadale and Koryak tales relate 
to the ermine, probably representing fragments of a separate 
Ermine myth, not unlike in character to the Raven and Mink 

The Ermines live in one village with Kutq., The Ermine- 
woman is in labor, Her husband runs through the village, 
inviting the people to a feast: but no guests come, A young 
Ermine-girl, when sent to Kutq’s house with some cooked meat, 
is thrown out. The Ermines are kicked and driven away from the 
village. In another tale the Ermincs are described as living under 
a cliff on the seacoast. The flood overflows their dweiling while 
they are in bed, and they charge each other 


| with letting water. 
They climb the mountains. 


) On the summit the father Ermine 
cuts off one of his ribs, and pretends to have found it on an old 
"Boas, /udlawiseke Secon, op. 27, dq, 
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camping-place of some Reindeer people. They cook the rib; 
but he faints, and is near death. 

35. In one of the episodes of the tale of the Raven and the 
Mice, they sew to his body the belly of an ermine, with the effect 
that he can eat but very little. 1 do not know whether this inci- 
dent has any connection with other Ermine tales. 

36. The tales about fishes are still more interesting than 
those relating to the ermine. They occur only among the fishing 
tribes in the southern parts of the region under discussion, both 
in Asia and America; while the tribes living in the north—for 
instance, the Chukchee—do not do much fishing, and do not care 
much for fish. 

The Koryak and the Kamchadale in contrast with the Chuk- 
chee, and the North Pacific Indian in contrast with the American 
Eskimo, are primarily fishermen; therefore the tales about fish 
can have originated only among these southern tribes. 

37. In a Koryak tale, which is found also ina Kamchadale 
version, Kuyqinnaku and his family are starving. Kuyqinnaku 
goes to the sea, finds .on the shore a Fish-woman, and brings her 
to his house. Miti is jealous, and when Kuyqinnaku has left the 
house, kills the Fish-woman and cooks herinapot. Kuyqfnnaku, 
on coming home, partakes of the cooked fish; but the Fish-woman 
steps out of the store-room, denounces Miti, and departs for the 
sea. The arguments of Kuyqfnnaku, who tries to make her re- 
turn, are of no avail, and alter a while the family ts starving again. 

38. In another Koryak tale, Yifle’a-Néut and Kild go digging 
roots, and take along a dried fish-head for traveling provisions, 
When dining on it, Kila throws a cheek-bone of the fish at her 
companion, and the bone immediately sticks to: the cheek of 
Vine'a-néut. She refuses to return, and lies down on the ground: 
to sleep. When she awakes, she finds by her side a Fish-man, 
who is combing his hair. He marrics her, and they have plenty 
of fish from the river near by. Afterward the same happens to 
Kil, 
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39: The general character of these short tales resembles very 
much that of the Salmon myth of the North Pacific Indians. 
The Indian idea that fish-bones when thrown into the water are 
transformed into living fish, recurs in several combinations on the 
west Coast of Bering sea. In the widespread whale-ceremony 
small parts of the whale’s tail, flippers, and head are thrown into 
the sea in order to change them into living whales. 

Hunters, when trading furs, also cut off some small portions 
of the nose of the animals that they have killed. They keep 
them as hunting talismans, evidently believing that they are 
able to transform themselves into new animals. This: idea Is 
bore out in the tale of “The Black Bear and the Wandering 
Woman," known among several of the West Bering tribes, 
The Bear gives the woman small pieces of various costly furs, 
which, after arriving at her own village, she transforms into real 
skins. 

40. A number of tribes of the Pacific coast know the tale in 
which a man (more frequently a shaman) wanders to another 
world, under-ground or under-water, and finds that one of the in- 
habitants, animal or spirit, is struck by a sudden iliness. Looking 
attentively at the patient, he notices a harpoon-point in his body, 
a noose wound around his throat, or some other similar cause of 
the illness, which, however, is invisible to the other people. He 
offers to cure the patient, and removes the cause of illness, The 
patient suddenly recovers, and pays the visitor with the best of his 
woods. 

In the Chukchee version of this tale a man, after various ad- 
ventures, goes down to the lower world, and midway stops for a 
rest in the land of the mice. Since he is 4 great shaman, he is 
requested to help a woman who is suffering {rom a severe cold 
and sharp pain in her throat. When looking at her, he notices 
on her neck a thin noose of grass. such as the Chukchee children 
make to catch mice. He destroys the noose and the mouse 
recovers. In return for his services the mouse-people give him 
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the choicest fawn-skins, which, however, on his return to our 
world, prove to be dry leaves and pieces of bark.’ 

Generally speaking, the world of animals has the same customs 
and occupations as that of men. Owls hunt lemmings, skin and 
carve them, store away the best hams, and break the larger bones 
to extract the marrow. The ermine isa shapely young man clad 
in white skins." The fox isa woman in a red fur garment, look- 
ing fora husband. The squirrel is ‘a small young woman with 
long fingers and a handsome gray overcoat; she pounds cedar- 
nuts and makes cakes of them. 

41. The tale of “The Woman Marrying a Black Bear” is 
well known among all West Bering tribes, even among the Lamut 
and the Tungus, who belong to the stock of the mainland of Asia, 
The principal features are usually the same. The woman ts 
driven away from her home by her husband, at the instigation of 
the younger rival, or by her parents for disobedience, or simply 
by famine. She wanders through the bush, finds a bear's den, 
enters it, and is fed by the owner. Then she feels sleepy, lies 
down side by side with the bear, and, upon awakening in the 
spring, finds that she is with child. The son ts born in duc time; 
but he has a bear's face, or bear's ears, or else is hairy all over the 
body.’ 

Among the others, the Lamut and the Tungus even consider 
themselves to have sprung from this bear-faced boy, and call the 
bear their grandfather, The bear-dances of the Ostiak and of the 
Aino, the raising of young bear-cubs for the festivities, etc., belong 
to the same circle of ideas. 

42, Several other tales of the west coast of Bering sea present 
resemblances to tales of the North Pacific Indians. 

In the Chukchee tale about Afigqalo's wife, appears a charmed 


"See Boas, Jediawlede Sagem, p. 396. §.65. 

* Chudcher Materiady, p. 377; . =, 

‘Compare Hoas, Apthelage of the Bella Covla Indians, “ The Black Sear, 
p- TEM, 
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reindeer-buck, which has been placed by her on the river-bank to 
kill all passers-by.’ 

, 43 Tnanother Chukchee tale a man named Meé‘tito: joins a 
wild reindeer-herd and wanders about with them. He casts off 
his clothing and feeds on moss, like reindeer. After a year has 
passed, he leaves the reindeer and joins the wolves; but the 
wolves are run down: by hunters. Mé'tino escapes, and, joining 
the foxes, marries a she-fox. She is caught ina spring-trap, and 
Mé'tifio, while lingering near her, is secured by the people. 
When he is brought into the slecping-room, he faints, and nearly 
dies from the smell of the house; but, after a drink of warm 
water, he vomits a quantity of moss, and then a large ball of 
matted animal hair. Alter that he again feels like a man. 

In another version he acquires, as a result of his adventures, 
luck in hunting and unerring ability to tell the quality of a large 
moss-pusture from a single whiff from a small bunch of moss 
plucked from under the snow.’ It may be mentioned here that 
the Chukchee have a special verb for becoming like a beast — 
turkiccurkin (“T become like a beast by supernatural influence ia 

44. Among the Russianized Vukaghir of the Kolyma | have 
collected a tale about a one-sided man who had only one hand, 
one foot, and one eye. Hewas very skilful in hunting, and brought 
to his house reindeer tied in bundles, A young girl found out his 
lodging, and became his wife. In another version it is told that 
three sisters wanted to have him for their husband, The youngest, 
on reaching his house, found food cooked, skins scraped, etc., but 
no woman insight, At last she opened a large box in which various 
insects were hidden. Supposing them to be her rivals, she poured 
boiling water on them and killed them all. But afterward she was 
scolded by the one-sided man, and had to do all the work. This 
tale is quite similar to that of Kasa'na of the Bilqula Indians.” 

' Compare Boas, /adianiodey tre, 
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45. The thunderbird appears in several Chukchee tales, alsin 
among the Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, Near the 
mouth of Kolyma river, some high and steep crags on top of 
the peak called Yegoryevich are supposed to be an old nesting: 
place of the giant Noga-bird, who preyed on reindeer and men, 
elks and whales, and who occasionally would carry away a seal- 
hunter in his canoe. The natives are afraid to visit this place, 
and assert that it is full of bleached bones. 1 thought I might 
find there some traces of an ancient place of sacrifice, but 1 did 
not find anything. There is a tale from Alaska which corre- 
sponds exactly to this belief.’ 

Some parts of this tradition may belong to the ancient Asiatic 
stock, including, among others, the Arabian tale about the giant 
bird Rokh. In Slavic folklore all fabulous and half-fabulous 
birds are intermixed. oj (nog) signifies in Servian the ostrich, 
and with some plausibility one may connect with it the Noga- 
bird of the Kolyma. 

In the folklore of the Chukchee the giant thunder-bird ap- 
pears sometimes to be the same as the raven; but more frequently 
it is a kind of giant eagle of supernatural strength and power. 
Even now the eagle is protected by a taboo, and to kill him is 
supposed to result in bad weather and in famine. In other tales, 
the thunder-bird is called gmdugadtz,— middle (sea) bird, — 
perhaps in relation to the albatross. [t is so large that, when 
floating on the billows and suddenly stretching its long neck, it 
can easily swallow a whole boat, which, however, will safely glide 
through its intestines and come out again without much damage. 
In one tale, however, the men of the crew lose all their hair while 
in the bird's stamach." 

46. One Chukchee legend tells us that the Raven and the 
Eagie—both men—live in matrimonial alliance with one woman 
and have two sons, one of whom is the Eagle's, and the other the 





' Compare Nelson, toc. cit, p. 486, 
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Raven's. The young ones begin to hunt, and, among other 
game, bring home a large * high-jumping" reindeer-buck, then a 
giant fish of the size of a whale, which swallows one of them on 
the way home, but immediately afterward drops dead. They are 
forbidden by their parents to wander in a certain direction, but 
finally start thither, and the Eagle's son is carried away by the 
giant cagle-shaman.. The bird-parents, however, discover what 
has happened, and succeed in rescuing the Eagle's son, 

47- In another tale, the giant bird, when angered, causes a 
violent storm, which makes the earth tremble. 

In still another, a female: giant eagle appears as mistress of 
bad and good weather, When visited by two mortals in her own 
world, she undertakes, at their request, to clear the sky, and begins 
to scrape it with a large brass scraper; but, noticing that one of 
the visitors looks at her naked legs, she grows angry, and hurls 
them both over to our world, 

45. Ina Chukchee tradition it js told that a 
a human akull and took it home. 
embroidered, and put it on the skull, 





young girl found 
She made a new cap, nicely 
laughing merrily, The Skull 
joined inherlaugh. Hermother heard them laugh, and, while her 
daughter was away, found the Skull. The whole family were 
greatly frightened, and agreed to desert the girl She wassent to 
fetch fuel, and during this time they hastily packed their belong- 
ings and moved. The girl arrived just as they were ready to de- 
part. She contrived to seize the back rail of her lather’s sledge; 
but he struck her on the hands with a heavy mallet, so that she 
was compelled to let go her hold. The Sk 
spondency, promised to go in search of its body, and returned in 
the shape of a stately young man, with a large herd. 
49. There are several tales about men and women 


ull, seeing her de 


left alone 
in uninhabited places, A Chukchee tradition tells of two cousins 
with two wives each, who are the best seal-hunters of the village ; 


but they quarrel about a small seal that they cannot kill. The 


next day the seal lures them to the open sea, where they: are 
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caught by a storm and almost drowned. Finally, when the storm 
subsides, they land on asmall, lonely island. One of the cousins. 
wemembering the bitter words of his companion, takes away his 
cano¢t and leaves himon the island. Arriving home, he declares 
that his cousin is drowned, and takes his wives. 

The Pitiful Being‘ looks down with pity on the deserted man, 
and lets awhale drift to the shore. The man carves it with 4 
pointed: stick, then makes a knife from a piece of the bone a 
lamp from a hollowed stone, and begins to kill reindeer and seals. 
The next summer his cousin returns ‘to the island in order to 
make sure that the man whom he deserted is dead. While he 
climbs the cliff to inspect there some bleached seal-bones, the 
wrouged man secures both his own canoe and that of his cousin 
and paddles off, leaving the traitor on the island. The latter is 
not pitied by the Pitiful Being, and soon dies a miserable death. 

so. A young man despised by his. neighbors, or, more often, 
@ poor man wandering about in the world, receives from a super- 
natural source great shamanistic powers. At the time of a cere- 
mony he reaches a wealthy man’s house, Asked to practise, he 
begins to sing. All kinds of large and smal! game, birds and 
beasts, come one by one and join in his singing and dancing. 
The house fills with water; and seals, white whales, and walrus 
swim around. The neighbors become so much frightened that 
they immediately flee to another land” 

st. A slave of the Kaven wanders about with his sister after 
his master's death. He catches and kills two young wolves, and 
cuts their skin into thin strips, out of which he makes seal nets. 
After a while he reaches the village of the wolves, who maintain 
that he has killed two members of their tribe, though he obsti- 
nately denies it." 





"See p. $87, 
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$2. Ina Yukaghir tale the Hare-boy kills his companion, the 
young Wolf, and, with his mother, consumes the Wolf's flesh, 
The she-Wolf finds out that her son's tracks end at the Hare's 
house. She threatens to denounce him to the chief. Then the 
Hare constructs a large grass house. In the morning a number 
of beasts—Wolf, Bear, Elk, and Reindeer—come to the Hare's. 
house to hold court, He offers:to feed them before the inquest, 
and invites them to enter. The door is locked and fire set to the 
house, All the animals are killed by smoke and fire.’ In this 
tale the feasting-house appears again, though amon g the Yukaghir 
there is no- trace of its use, 

$3. In a Chukchee tale it is told that white remdeer and 
reindeer with gray back and white belly come down from heaven. 
The brown ones anc those with brown back and gray belly come 
from underground." 

34 4 bride brought from some country afar off is so fair 
that the bridegroom does not dare to let his neighbors see her. 
She is kept all the time in the inner room of the house. When, 
at the urgent request of some inquisitive men, she is shown 
to them at last, she causes them to die of carnal desire (literally, 
from the swinging of their buttocks), This incident occurs in 
several Chukchee tales’ In one tale, the bride is brought from 
the star Vega, which is called " Foremost Head" ( Ydnor-ddul); 
but the people do not believe it, and want to clear away their 
doubts by seeing the bride," 

55+ A young man who is wandering about comes to a rich 
house, desiring to find a wife. He hasto pass through a charmed 
door, which snaps at every visitor, trying to bite him; but the 
young man jumps in so swiftly that it catches only a piece of his 
coat." 


* Jochelsor, Pieitedir Mfoferiaty, fi. Tz. 

* Compare Hoar, Jmudianisde Sagen, p. 25, 
* Thid.. op. 40. 

*Thid., p. 8 
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s6, The Bear-Eared-One (Acifd-ve/u\, the son of a Black 
Bear who is famous for his strength, is visited by a rival, who 
proposes a match. They try to lift stones. While RKeifit-vélu 
lifts, without an effort, the visitor's stone, the latter cannot lift 
Kéifil-vélu's stone and is vanquished.’ 

57. In one very remarkable Koryak tale, a small hungry 
Aitmak (identical with the 4¢cfe of the Chukchee) wants ta obtain 
some food from Kuykinnaku's storehouse, He is entangled in a 
snare, and caught. Kuykinnaku proposes to transform him into 
some useful household object. The éa'mah declines to become a 
skin stopper or a working-bag, but is contented to be a strong new 
sealskin line. The line is hung before the door, and people from 
the villages up and down the river try to steal it, but always fail, 
because the rope gives timely warning to its lawful owners. At 
last a man succeeds in stealing it. Emémkut promises to restore 
it, He makes a wooden whale, entersit, and starts for the village 
of the thief, The people of the village, on seeing the whale, give 
chase, and hit it with a harpoon to which the stolen line—the 
kdinak—is attached. The Admaé lustily bites into Emémkut's 
flesh, but desists when reproved, and is carried home.* 

58. Inatale of the Russianized Yukaghir on the Kolyma, a 
man wandering about enters the house of a one-eyed woman, who 
wishes him to become her husband. He, however, hears the 
gnashing of teeth from beneath her skirts, and, upon lying down 
with her, he tries to lull her to sleep. Then he finds that her 
vagina is set with large teeth, like a pike’s head. With his knife 
he cuts away the vagina, and finds under it another of usual 
shape. Finally he takes the woman home and makes her his 
slave. In America this tale is known along the North Pacific 
coast, in California,* and, according to a verbal communication of 
1 Compare Rous, Jeuinmische Sayen, p. 191. * Compare ibid, p. 359, & 190. 

" Boas, /esfiamische Sages, pp. 24, 30, 66; Livingston Farrand, 7raditione af the 
CAtécatia (Memoirs of American Musenm of Nataral History, vol. 1v, p. 13); F. Boas, 


Koatiné! Teetr(Memoin of American Museum of Natural History, vol. ¥. p. gf): 
Dixon, Wei Afytdy (Bulletia American. Museum of Natural History, vol, xvii, p. 69), 
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A. L. Kroeber and G, A. Dorsey, among the Arapaho. The 
Chukchee version resembles the American one still more closely. 
Here the man destroys the teeth with two large stones, and then 
copulates with the woman, The same detail is repeated in an 
Aino tale I met with a somewhat similar tale in northern 
Russia, where a pretty girl is married to a slovenly young man, 
against her will, To cause his love to cease, the girl inserts int 
her vagina a dry pike's head, the teeth of which severely prick the 
young man at his first approach; at the same time the girl calls 
him a fool for not knowing that young girls’ vaginas usually have 
teeth. He desists, terrified. After a long interval he tells his 
misadventure to his mother, who vainly strives to -undeceive him, 
and, in order to convince him, proves to him that her private 
parts have no teeth, Her son, however, assumes that the teeth 
have fallen out on account of her old age, and does not believe 
her, Perhaps this story, in common with many other stories of 
northern Russia, is of Finnish origin." 

§9. 1 must mention here also the idea of the Indians 
that the telling of a certain tale is supposed to cause good 
weather." 

Another Indian tale finishes abruptly with a promise that the 
weather will be good the next day.". Among the Chukchee and 
among the Eskimo long tales are supposed to stop wind and bad 
weather; and some tales end with almost the came words as the 
Kathlamet tales, —" There now! IT have killed the wind!" ‘The 
idea probably sprang from the fact that the Chukchee and the 
Eskimo find much amusement in telling stories, and in stormy 


weather, they have, indeed, little else to do until the storm 
subsides. 


‘Chamberlain, Aino FulhZore, “Island of Women," p. 48, See alvo Baas 
fMavmination of Sales in North America (Journal of American Folk-Lnrr, 1891, 
p. oo} 

' See p. b45, 

' Boas, faatort nA Sure, p. 22, 

‘Boas, Aethloeret Texty, p, 10. 
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I will now summarize the results of our comparisons. There 
is nothing to wonder at that great resemblance exists between 
the traditions of the Chukchee and those of the Eskimo. From 
very ancient times both tribes were close neighbors and held 
most active intercourse. In Asia, moreover, there are Eskimo 
villages, which in former times, perhaps, extended on the arctic 
coast farther to the west. The influence of Eskimo culture is 
great and striking on the Asiatic shore, and reappears even in the 
minutest details of various implements used for hunting, war, ete. 
Therefore the elements common to the Chukchee and Eskimo 
traditions can be accounted for by borrowing, or by commen 
origin, or, what seems most probable, may be due to both causes. 

The relations between the tribes of the west coast of Bering 
sea and the North Pacific Indians are more complicated, because, 
in their present geographic location there is no chance for any 
direct intercourse between the Chukchee and the Indians, and 
still less between the Kamchadale or the Yukaghir and the 
Indians. Nevertheless we find several stories with characteristic 
details that are common to those tribes of northeastern Asia and 
of northwestern America most remote from each other, while 
they are unknown to intermediate tribes, such as the Chukchee 
andthe Eskimo, We must assume that the cause of this peculiar 
distribution is the closer contact of these distant tribes in former 
times, or a kindred origin, or both, which, again, seems the most 
probable. 

The Raven legend, the most important of all these myths, 
extends in one continuous line along the Asiatic and American 
shores; but close to Bering strait this line seems almost broken by 
the Eskimo, The Raven stories of the Alaskan Eskimo were 
probably borrowed from the Indians, or, at least, conceived under 
Indian influence, like the totem marks and masks of these tribes,’ 
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The importance of the Raven myth in Asia increases from the 
north to the south as far as Kamchatka; while in America, on 
the contrary, —excluding the Eskimo, —it gradually vanishes in 
the southerly direction." 

Thus we can follow the line of distribution of the Raven myth 
in Asia from Kamchatka toward East Cape, along the ancient 
road that Kutg chose for himself when he retired from the land 
of the Kamchadale." Then, with a great bound across Bering 
‘strait, we find it again on the American shore, and can trace 
ita way toward the south, where it pradually merges with alien 
folklore. 

The question of the part the Eskimo played in the ethnologi- 
cal development of this area remains, on the whole, obscure. 
As stated before, their material influence was deep and varied on 
both shores; but in Alaska their religious and social customs were 
also deeply influenced by the Indians. 

In Asia, whatever their geographic position on the Arcticshore 
may have been in former times, they certainly seem to be, com- 
paratively speaking, new-comers on the Pacific shore. ‘Their vil- 
lages are few, and occupy only the extremities of some of the 
outlying capes, while the rest of the coast is held by the Chuk: 
chee and Koryak. 

Possibly a connection existed on the Arctic shore between the 
Eskimo and Chukchee and the tribes farther to the west —the 
Yenissey Samoyeds, the Yenissey Ostiaks, and the European 
Samoyeds. On the coast of Rering sea, on the main line con- 
necting America and Asia, we may, perhaps, speak of an Eskime 
wedge that came from the north and divided into two branches — 
a continuous line of tribes of kindred culture, or, at least, of 
kindred traditions—which ineluded the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast, that part of the Chukchee who do not belong to the 
Eskimo stock, the Koryak, the Kamehadale, and the Yukaghir. 


' Boat, Jniawiicke Sogn, P 330 
' Compare p. éyy. 
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In Asia this stock of traditions may have traveled southward 
along the Pacific coast to the chain of islands extending beyond 
Kamchatka, and some of these tales may have migrated to or from 
America across Bering strait before the coming of the Eskimointo 
that part of Alaska and Siberia that they now occupy. 
APPENDIX 

Following is a list of traditions common to the West Bering 
tribes and the American Eskimo, Whole tales are indicated by 
titles, Incidents are given in abstract. Cases of similarity which 
have no very characteristic details are indicated by an asterisk. 
TRADITIONS OF THE CHURCHES TRADITIONS OF THE ESKIMO 

A tale about two Girls, Rink, op. 
cit., p. 126; Boas, Krtjne of Bagin 
Land, p. 314. 

Onrigin-of Fop, Boas, AzAime of 
| Sa fia Land, p. 177. The Broth- 
ers visit their Sister, Rink, p, 130. 

iItitavjang, Boas, stim of 
Hagin Land, p, 179. The Man 
who mated with a Sea-fow!, Kink, 
p.45- Story of the-stolen Wife, 
Francis Barnum, p. 292. 

[yimagajug, Boas, skim of 
afin Land, p, 312. The story 
of three Girls, ibid,, p..317. 

Kunuk, the orphan boy, Rink, 
| pp. 132-143; Tiggak, ibid., p. 165. 
| Ak’-chik-chi-gak, Nelson, p. 499, 

Visit 10 the Giants, Rink, p. 430. 

Stores about Adlet, Boas, Ax- 
hima of Baffin Land, pi, 203. 

The. Woman who married the 
Dog, Boas, Ashime of Bafie Land, 
p. 166; Rink, p. 471: 

Kagsaguk, Rink, p. 93. Qaud- 
jagqdjuq, Boas, Central Asking, p. 
| 630, 


The Woman and the Whale, p. | 
boy. 


The Boy and the man-cating 
Adiz, p. 608. 


The Bird-woman story, p. 611, 


Five Girls and the Ale, py, 613. 


A Man visiting distant countries, 
p. 646, 


Lélgilén, the Giant, p. 617, 

Three Brothers and a_ blind 
Woman, p. 613. b 

A. Dog that married a Girl, p. 
br, 


A mangy Orphan Boy,” p, 619, 
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A wandering Man and an old 
Woman, p, 621. 


Children. carned away by a 
Adis, p. 624. 

A Woman forsaken by her hus- 
band, p. 624. 


Wanderers, coming back to the 


village, find their infant children 
quite grown up,” p. 625, 
Child-monster, p, 625. 
Magic flight, p. 626, 


The episode of the drowning of 
the daughter of the Aé/z, ina tale 
of the Raven myth cycle, p. 627. 


The origin of Thunder, p. 628. 


The episode of the Raven call- 
ing to himself various kinds of 
animals; ina tale belonging to the 
Raven myth cycle, p. 629. 

The episode of the Raven pro- 
curing the body of a dead pup for 
food, 

The Reindeer and the Walrus, 
p. 630. 


An old Woman who pretended 
to be a man, p. 630; 


Two wooden Wanderers, p. 631. 
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Kiviug, Rink, p. #57; Boas, Cer 
tral Eskime, p. 623; Eskimo af 
Baffin Land, p. 155. nae 

Mangegjatuakdju, Boas, Astime 
of Baffin Land, p. 189; 

Takuka, Nelson, p. 467. Kiv- 
iug, Rink and Boas. (Killing of 
a woman with a peg driven into 
her ear.) 

Kiviug, (The hero on his re- 
turn finds his infant son quile 
grown up.) 

Child-monster, Rink, p. 258. 
Ongin of Fog, Boas, AsArme of 
Safin Land, p, 177. “The emigra- 
tion of the Sagdlirmiut, Boas, Cen- 
iral Eskime, p. 619, 

Sedna myth, Boas, Astime. af 
afin Land, pp. 119, 163. 


Origin of Thunder and Light- 
ning, Boas, Kstime of Bafa Land, 
ictal 

The Foxes, Boas, £s4im0 of 
Mafin Land, p. 215. 


_ The Raven and the Gull, Boas, 
Estima of Baffin Land, p. 216. 


The Bear and the Caribou, 
Boas, Axtino of Baffin Land, p. 
220. 

An old Woman who transformed 
herself into a man, Boas, £s&iae 
of Baja Land, p. 248, The old 
Woman and her Grandchild, ibid,, 
p. 324 
The Girl who fled to the Inland- 


| ers, Rink, p. 219. 
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Tales of vanished tribes, p, 631, 


The tradition about the people 
stealihily walking around,” p. 632. 

The Bear and the Woman, p. 
633. 

Tips of ears and of noses of 
killed animals are supposed to 
transform themselves into whole 
skins or into living animals, p, 633. 
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Stories about Tornit, Boas, Crr- 
ral Eskima, p. 634; Eskimo of 
Safin Land, py. 204; 

Kalopaling, Boas, Ceafral /£r- 
time, p. 620. 

The Giant, Nelson, p: 471. 


The same, Nelson, op, cit. (the 
Giant), Pp. 472. 


For various customs and beliefs common to the Chukchee and 


the Eskimo, see p. 634, 


WEST DERING TRIES OTHER THAN 
CHUERCHEE 

The Boy and the Avr, Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. G1o. 

The episode of the Fox who 
takes some little Mice out of the 
bag and staffs it with moss in 
their place; in one of the tales 
belonging to the Raven myth cy- 
cle, Kamehadale, Kooryak, pp. 615. 

People without anuses. Rus- 
manized Vukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. Ors. 

Tn the same tale the episode of 
the Trunk of the Tree engaged in 
fishing, p. 616, 


Three Sisters and the Child- 
monster.* Russianized Yukaghir 
of the Kolyma, p. 626. 

The magic flight, Russianized 
VYukaghir and the Russians of the 
Kolyma and the Anadyr, p. 626. 

The Foxes crowd into « house 
and are killed. Koryak, Yukaghir, 
Pp. G29. 


A, ATH. LE, hay 


ESKIMO 
The Brothers visit their Sister, 
Rink, p. 130. 


[gimagajug, Boas, Artie of 
Bain Land, p.312. 


Origin of the Narwhal, Boas, 
Eskime af Bajfiin Land, p, 170. 


Episode of the Log catching 
Seals, in the tale of Kiviung, Bons, 
Central Eskima, p, 623; Axkiee af 
Hafia Land, p, 135. 

Child-monster, Rink, p. 253. 


Origin of Fog, Boas, £stime af 
Hain Land, p. 177. 


The Foxes, Boas, /stine of 


Fain Land, p.-215. 
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The Raven-man and the Fox- 
woman, RKoryak, p. 630, 


The episode of Kutq's wife cut- 
ting off her nose, lips, and cheeks: 
in one of the tales belonging to 
the Raven imyth cycle. Kamcha- 
dale, p. 630, 

The Owner of the Forest car- 
ries away a Hoy.” Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, p. 632. 

The Bear and the Woman. Rus- 
sianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, 
p. 633. 

The Giant Bird. Russianized 
Yukaghir of the Kolyma, p. 663. 
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The Man who married the Fox, 
Boas, skims af Safin Land, 
P. 235. | re 

The Spider, Boas, Astin of 
Jajfin Land, p, 193.  Kiviung, 
Boas, Central Fshimo, po Or: 


Kalopaling, Boss, Crafra/ £r- 
time, p. G20, 
The Giant, Nelson, p..47 1: 


The last of the Thunder-birds, 
Nelson, pi, 436, 


The traditions common to the West Bering tribes and the 
North Pacific Indians are as follows = | 


CHUKCHER 
Raves myth : 

The Creator and the Raven 
moke Men of clay and grass and 
endow them with language, The 
Raven overtakes a Monster—half- 
man, half-reindeer—and splits it in 
halves, p, G42, 

The Raven Kiirktl creates Earth 
and Men with the aid of other 
hinds, p. G40. 

The Creator makes Men of stone. 
but afterward restores them to their 
former condition, p. 645, 


The Raven pierces the wall of | 


Dawn with the aid of several other 
birds, p. G40. 


The Raven steals three «kin 
balls, containing light, from. the 
house of the Ads through the 


INDIAN 


Two transformers give to the 
Deer its present shape. They create 
Men und endow them with lan- 
gusge. Nutka, Boas, /Jwdianische 
Sagen, ie ob. 


The Raven Omeatl creates Earth 
and Men with the aid of other birds. 
Tlatlisik‘oala, ibid., p tT3. 

Yetl creates Men of stone, who, 
however, soon afterward die. "Ilin- 
git, ibid., p, 319, 820, 

The Raven requests Masmasa- 
la'niq and others to tear the dark 
curtain between the earth and the 
heavens, Bilquia, ibid, py 129. 

The Raven Yetl undertakes to 
free the Daylight from. the house 
of a mighty chief through the 


instrumentality of the young 
daughter of the AeZe, p, 643. 

People living in darkness: mis- 
trust and mock the Raven, nat- 
withstanding his promise to. get 
the light, p. dig. 


The wives of the Raven re- 


quest him to show his tongue, then 


wind it around with twine and | 
deprive him of the power of 


speech, p. Gag. 

The Raven transforms himself 
into a Jeaf and drops into-a pool; 
then he is carried by a pirl in a 
bucket to the house of her father, 
but the latter, being 4 mighty 
shaman and a rival of the Raven, 
promptly discovers him in the 
Water, p. 645. 

The Raven is swallowed by a 
Whale, but kills the Whale by peck- 
ing at its heart and then comes 
out, p. 645, 


The Raven urges wealthy: trad- | 


ers to fice under the pretext that 
the enemy is-coming, then tikes 
away all their provisions and pel- 
tries, p. G45. 


The Raven and the Fox, being 
neighbors, go im turn to kill rein- 
deer and to catch fish, But the 
Fox is unable to make proper 
use of the assistance of supernat- 
ural beings, masters of game and 
fish, and retums without success, 
p. OST, 

The Raven, pretending to cure 
the Owl of diarrhora, inserts hot 
stones into his anus, which burn 
his intestines, p. 655. 
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Instrumentality of the chief's 
daughter. ‘Tlingit, ibid, z12, 
People catching fish in dark- 
ness mistrast anid mock the Raven, 
notwithstanding his promise to get 
the light. “Tlingit, ibid., p. 313, 
The Raven requests the Cor- 
morant to show his tongue and 
then tears if out. Tlingit and 
other tribes, ibid., p. 330, § 7. 


The Raven transforms himself 
inte a leaf and drops into a pool. 
The girl, coming for water, dips 
him up-with her bucket and swal- 
lows him when drinking, Then 
she is qtiestioned by her father, 
whoisa mighty chief, unfriendly to 


the Raven. Tlingit, ibid., p. 412, 


The same. Tlingit and other 
tribes, thid., p. 330. 


The Raven urges the people of 
the village to flee under the pre- 
text that the enemy is coming, 
then takes away all their pro- 
visions, Tlingit and other tribes, 
ibid... 330, 8 4s, 

The Raven and a small Bird, 
being netghlors, go in tun to kill 
clks; but the Raven is unable to 
make proper use of the assistance 
of supernatural beings, so has no 
success. Nutka, ibid., p. 10d. 


The Raven kills the Bear and 
makes the Loon swallow a red-hot 
stone and afterward to drink 
water, so that her intestines get 
scalded. ‘Tlingit, ibid., p. 317. 
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The Fox, pretending to cure the 
Bear of his wound, makes him 
swallow red-hot stones, which 
scald his intestines, p. 655, 


The Raven is invited to cure a 


woman made ill through an evil 
charm. He sings and dances, but 
cannot find the charm. Then he 
sends for various animals and at 
last the Polar-bear discovers the 
charm, p. 655. 


The Sun comes down to the 
earth and marries a girl, but after. 
ward they are separated. The 
woman bears a son, who, after 
having learned to shoot with the 
bow, goes to seck his father and 
finds him by means of an arrow 
which he shoots across Pebble 
river (Milky Way), failing near the 
Sun's house, p. 657, 

A bey ascends to the heavens 
by means of a needle which darts 
upward and sticks into the sky. 
The thread of the needle serves 
him as a ladder, p. 658, 


The Beetle-woman, in punish- 
ment of her perfidy, is bumed by 
ber husband in a great fire, She 
inflicts the human race with vari- 
ous diseases, but her husband 
pushes. her with a stick farther 
into the fire, until she becomes 


silent and dies. After her death | 


mankind contracts the diseases,* p. 
O57. 
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Yaksenukomae is wounded bya 
Gray Bear. Shamans are invited 
to cure him ; they sing and dance 
around his bed, but to no avail, 
Then the Raven comes and cures 
him with the aid of the Dog and 
the Snail, (Catl0'ltq, ibid. p. 
176, $3, 


Min& myth; 

The Mink ‘Tot’k’odya is the 
he lives with his 
mother in a village. Desiring to 
find his father, he shoots upward. 
one arrow afieranother, The first 
arrow sticks inte the heavens, the 
second into the shaft of the first, 
and 80 on, At last a line of 
arrows is formed, by means of 
which the Mink ascends ‘to the 
heavens, Various tribes, ibid, p, 
335, St, 


Tal, who isa bad She-cannibal, 
is pushed by some children with a 
flick into the fire; She cries: 
“ Let me out, let me out 2" and is 
stlent only after her death, Her 
ashes turn to mosquitoes, Cat 
l5'Itq, ibid. p, 89, | 


nocoRAS] 


The Supreme Being jets down a 
young man with his bride from 
the upper world tothe earth He 
uses for this purpose a spider's 
web, which is able to support 
twenty remceer-loads without 
snapping, pi. 501. 


Hirds. shoot with their wing | 


feathers, pr. G12, 


A shaman, traveling among the 
worlds, siops to rest in the Land 
of Mice, He js requested to heip 
a woman who ts suffering from 
pain in her throat, but discovers 
on her neck a noose of grass, such 


as children make for catching 


mice. He destroys the noose, the 
Mouse-woman recovers, and he ik 
paid for hia services, p. G60. 

A man points his penis at the 
nese of an old blind woman, p, 
678. 


A woman comes to the house of 
the Black Bear. He marries her 
and they sleep the whole winter 
through, p. G61. 

A charmed Reindeer - buck, 
standing on the bank of the river, 
kills all passers-by, p. 661, 


Métifio joins the herd of wild | 


Reindeer and lives their life. 
Afterward be resumes the human 
form of life and becomes a great 
hunter, p. 662. 

The Thunder-bird makes thun- 
der and frightens the people, p; 644. 

The Thunder-bird, when angry 
raises a violent storm which makes 
the earth tremble, p, 664. 
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The Sun-man lets down his 
daughter and her husband from 
the heavens to the ¢arth. He puts 
them in a basket, adds a lot of 
edible roots, and lets them down 
ona rope made by spiders. Lower 
Frazer river, tbid., p. 40. 

The same. Catlo'ltq, ibid., p, 89; 
Tsimshian, Boas, Tsimshian Texts, 
p. Ura. 

Kwottath comes to the Village 
of Sharks and is invited to cure a 
woman who is very ill He dis- 
covers a spear sticking out of her 
body, which, however, is invisible 
to her household, He pulls out 
the spear, the woman recovers, 
and he is paid for his. services. 
Nutka and many other tnbes, Boas, 
fndionische Sugen, py, 356, 3 63. 

A man touches with his penis 
the eyes of some old blind women 


and they recover their aight. 
Nutka, thid., p. 113, 
The same. Bella Coola, Boas, 


Mythology of the Bella Coola, p. 
rit. 


A supernatural Elk, standing 
with his legs spread over the river, 
kills all passers-by. Shuswap, 
Boas, Jmatanrsche Sager, p. 2: 

A Goat hunter joins the herd of 
Mountain-goats: and lives: their 
life, Afterward he resumes the 
human form of life and becomes a 
great hunter. Shuswap, ibid., p. 12. 

Thesame. Tsimshian and other 


tribes, ibid, p. 355, 8 29. 


The Thunder-bird, when angry, 
raises a storm which carries away 
the house. Catlo‘ltq, ibid., p. 82, 
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Two men go to a lonely island. 
One of them paddles off, taking 
away both canoes and leaving his 
companion on the island, Coming 
home, be takes the wives of the 
forsaken man; but the latter is 
helped through a supernatural 
agency and finally comes back and 
punishes the trespasser, p, 644- 

A young man, despised by his 
neighbors, receives shamanistic 
power through a supernatural 
agency, He comes to a wealthy 
man's house at the time of a cere- 
mony and ts requested to show 
his skill. He sings and dances, 
The house is filled with water, 
The neighbors become frightened 
and flee to another land, p. 665. 

White reindeer are descending 
from heaven; brown reindeer are 
, coming up from woderpground," 
p. 666, 


A bride brought from heaven is | 


so fair that her beauty, when 
shown to.the unbelieving neigh- 
bors, makes them die from carnal 
desire, p, 666, 


Charmed door snaps at the 
visitor, p, G66, 

A visitor wants to have a match 
with the Bear-cared man in lilting 
stanes, but cannot lift his stone 
and is vanquished, p. 667, 


The story of the woman whose 
Vagina was armed with teeth, p. 
6638, 

Small pieces of bodies of whales 
and ¢eals are thrown into the 
water with the idea that they will 
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The Raven mdiuces:a tnan:to go 
with him to a lonely island. The 
Raven paddles off in the boat, 
leaving the man behind, and, 
coming home, takes his wife, But 
the forsaken man is helped through 
a supernatural agency and finally 
comes back and punishes the 
Raven. Haida, ihid., p. go9, 

Katé'mot receives shamanistic 
powers through o supernatural 
agency, He enters the singing 


| house of the village and is asked 
to show his skill, He sings and 


dances. The house is filled with 
water and sealsswim around. The 
heighbors become so frightened 
that they flee to another land. 
Eeksen, ibid., p..9s. 

White reindeer are descending 
from heaven, Cowitchin (K-auét- 
ein), ibid., p. 53. 


# bride brought from heaven is 
so fair that her beauty, when shown 
to the unbelieving neighbors, 


‘scorches the face of one man. 


Lower Frazer river, ibid., p. 
40, 
The same. Nutka, ibid., p, 12, 


Gya'loyak'amé comes to have a 
match with Wa'qaos in lifting 
stones, but cannot lift Wa'qaos's 
stone and is vanquished. ‘Tlat- 
lasik’oala, ibid, p. ror. 

The same, Bella Coola, Kwak- 
intl, Lower Frazer river, Maidu, 
Arapaho, et al. 

Bones of salmon are thrown 
into the water in order to trans 
form them into living fishes. 


ioobaas) 


be transformed into living animals, 

Telling of tales kills tempests 
and brings back good weather, p. 
60d, 


WEST HERING TRIBES OTHER THAN 


Mountains make Jove and fight. 
Yukaghir, p. 643, 


The Raven RKutq steals fresh 
water from the Lobster Avvi. 
Kamchadale, p. 644. 


The Kaven enters the jaws of a 
dead whale and after its belly is 
nipped up he comes out. Koryak, 
p. 645, 


The Raven and the Small Bird 
are rivals ina marrage-suit. The 
Raven acts foolishly and is van- 
quished by the Small Bird, who is 
very ‘wise and is helped through 
supernaturol agency, Koryak, p. 
6st, 

The Raven Kuykfnnaku snatch- 
esata hook baited with meat and 
is caught, Straining with all his 
might, he snaps the line and carries 
off the hook, which sticks m his 
jaw. Roryak, p. 651. 


The Fox takes out her eyes and 
pounds them with a stone, then 
she makes for herself instend eyes 
of blackberries and afterward of 
two small bitsof clearice. Koryak, 
p- 652. 
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Bilqula and other tribes, Boas, 
Jndianicche Sagen, p. 357, § 68. 

Telling of a special tale kills 
bad weather and makes the rain 
cease. Lower Frazer river, Kath- 
lamet, Boas, fmatanische. Sager, p. 
23; Aathiamel Texts, Pp. 102: 


IS DIAN 


Mountains fight. Bella Coola, 
Boas, Mythelogy af the Bella Coala, 
p. 28. 

The Raven steals fresh water 
from the Eagle K’and’k. Tlingit 
and other tribes, Boas, /maiantsche 
Sagen, p. 330, 3 5. 

The Raven is swallowed by a 
whale and kills the whale, When 
the whale’s stomach ts lai! open, 
he flies out, ‘Tlingit and other 
tribes, ibid,, p. 330, § 15. 

The Raven and the Small Bind 
are neighbors, The Raven acts 


foolishly in his. encounter with 


supernatural beings, while the 
Small Bird is very wise and there- 
fore stiecessful. Nutka, {bid., p. 
165, 

The Raven Yetl steals the bait 
from the fish-hooks of some 
fishing people. He holds on to 
the bottom of the boat, until his 
nose is broken off, when he is 
hauled to the surface, Tlingit 
and other tribes, ibid., p, 330, § 4. 

The Coyote takes out his eyes 
and flings them upward; they are 
caught by a guil. He makes for 
himself other eves of some berries. 
Shuswap, ibid., p. 7. 


630 


A young girl is carried off by 
the Raven. Her brother follows 
and finds the house of the Raven, 
but he is afraid to enter. At last 
he succeeds in vanqitishing the 
Raven and takes his sister back. 
Russianized Vukaghir of the Kal- 
yina, p, 653, 

The Raven makes all his visitors 
go into a very hot swest-room, 
where he kills them; bur the 
youngest brother of the slain con- 
trives to push the Raven ito the 
sweat-room and kills: him. 
sianized Yukaghir, p. is 3. 

The Raven Kutq marrids a 
Salmon-woman. In his absence 
Miti kills her and cooks her flesh, 
The Raven comes home and dines 
on the cooked salmon, but the 
Salmon-woman suddenly steps aut 
of the dark storeroom, denounces 
Miti, and departs for the sea, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of the 
Raven, Then the Raven's family 
starves again. Koryak, Kamcha- 
dale, p, 659, 


Rus. 


A She Giantcarries away children 
in a basket, but they succeed in 
making good their escape. Kar- 
yak, p. 623. 

The tale of the sbe-monster, 
Vagishna. Russianized Chuvantzy, 
p. 623. 

People pass over the river on 
the leg of a supernatural being, 
stretched across like a bridge. 
Yukaghir, p. 626, 

Small pieces of bodies of whales 


and seals are thrown into the water | j 
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A young girl is carried off by a 
Raven. Her brother follows and 
finds the house of the Raven, but 
he is afraid to enter it, Then he 
comes back and brings his neigh+ 


bors along. They overcome the 


Raven's family and take back the 
woman. ‘Tsimshian, ibid., p. 277. 

A. visitor's endurance is tied 
with a hot sweat-baih which is 
heated more thin usual for that 
purpose. Chinook, Ponka, ibid., 
p. 329, § rad, 


The Raven or the Mink marries 
4 Salmon-woman, ‘The villagers 
are Starving. The Salmon-woman 
fumbles among her teeth and then 
throws something into the water. 
It proves to be a salmon, which is 
cooked and serves as food for the 
family, After a while the Salmon- 
woman, angered by some hasty 
words of her husband, departs for 
the sca, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties, and the family btarves 
again. Nutka, Newettee, Bilgula, 
ete, ibid., p, 332, 8 24, 

A monster Woman does the. 
same. Various tribes, 


The tale of Sneneiq, Various 
trikes, 
The same. Various tribes, 


Bones of salmon are thrown 
into the water in order to trans- 
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with the idea that they will be | form them into living fishes, Bil- 
transformed into: living animals. | quia and other tribes, Boas, 


Koryak, Kamchadale, p. 660. fnuiantsche Sugea, P. 357. 9 98. 
The tale of One-Sided Man. Kasa'na, the One-Sided Man. 
Russianized Yukaghir, p. 662. Bilqula, ibid., p.:256. 


A woman comes to the house of Thesame. Bella Coola, Boas, 
the Black Bear, who marries her | Afpthology of fhe Bella Coola, p. 
and they sleep the whole winter | t11. 
through. Yukaghir, Kamchadale, 

Lamut, p, 660. 

The Hare-boy kills the young | Kaiq kills the young Wolf 
Wolf, his companion, and is | A’c’icin and is denounced by an 
denounced by the Woif's mother. | old woman, He conttives to ¢4- 
He contrives to escape retribution | cape retnibution from the Wolf's 
from all beasts friendly to the | neighbors, who are mvited to 4 
Wolf, who are called to a singing- | singing-houseforafeast. Catlo'ltq, 
house for a feast. Yukaghir, p. | ibid, p. 76. 

666. 
A magic line belonging to the A man steals the lmrpoon of a 
family of Kuykfnnaku is stolen by | fisherman, assuming the shape of 
neighbors and fastened to a har- | a salmon and inducing the fisher- 
poon, Emémkutassumestheshape | man to harpoon him, Bilquia, 
of a whale, induces the villagersto | Comox, etc., ibid. p. 359, 8 39. 
harpoon him, and then carries off | 

the line. Koryak, p. 667. 

The story of the vagina armed The same, Various tribes, 
with teeth, Yukaghir, p, 667. 


TRADITIONS COMMON TO THE WEST BERING. TRIBES, THE ESKIMO, 
AND THE INDIANS: 





ert Hering ria He 
perrie Aidine Jeter mr 





Rilqula, Tsim- 


A woman carried away by &) chiupchee shian, ete. 


whale. 
A man simulates death and is | Chukchee, 7 lige! b i 
darted uway bi alrhoemter: Yukaghtr Eskimo | Vanous tribes. 
A man who marries a Bird-wo- | Chukchee, 
man. | Yukaghir 


Eskimo | 


Eskimo) Various tribes 


‘The Raven tales of Alaskan Eskimo recorded by Nelyon are not taken into con 
sideration, as they are probably borrowed frum In:lians. 
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Meret Bering Ao | 
ike | Pskian 
| 











Aman with supernatural power | _ , | 
gives to rather Sena self- Chukchee | Eskimo |Kwakiutl, ete, 
Moving canoe. 

A man orders for himeelf several | Chukchee, ’ : A... 
pairs of hoats or mittens to be | Russianized| Eskimo |Varjous tribes 
worn on a journey,* | Yukaghir Me a 

The log as # hushand of women, | Yukaghir | Eskimo |Tlingit 

The hero revives his companions | —- | 
killed in a fighting match, after | Chukchee | Eskimo Shuswap 
having killed their victors. | | 

Magic flight. Various 

A dog matrices a woman and has 
children by her: they after- 
ward assume human shape and 
finally become the ancestors of 
the tribe. 

Excrement speaks and gives 
warning. 

Artificial animals are sent to kill 
the enemy, 

Birds of prey are caught by a 
boy, who lies down and. simu- 
lates death, alluring them to 
perch on his body. 

A suitor spurned by girls is made 
strong or handsome by super- 
natural agency: he is then 
sought by the same girls, but 
spurns them in turn, 

Small pieces of whale’s flippers 
or bones of fish, when put in 
water turn to living whales or 
fishes. ‘Tips of cars of animals 
turn to whole skins or ta living 
animals, 





Eakimo Various tribes 


Chukchee | Eskimo/| Various tribes 





Chukchee 
Chukchee 


Eskimo | Various tribes 
: Comox 


Chukchee | Eskimo Tstmshian,ete, 





| a 
Chukchee tek dah Mic- 


Eskimo 


SUMMARY 
Summing up the tales here tabulated, we find twenty-six of 
similar scope! among the Chukchee and the Eskimo, laying aside 
the general similarity of the religious beliefs of these twa tribes. 
The cases of similarity among the Chukchee and the Indian 
with no very characteristic details, 
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number thirty-three.’ These are consequently somewhat more 
numerous than the other cases; but the first group contains 
several tales that are identical, while the second consists chiefly 
of tales which display similar episodes only. On the whole both 
groups are perhaps of equal importance. 

The cases of similarity between tales of the other West 
Bering tribes and those of the Eskimo number twelve.’ Two of 
these are complex tales with several episodes. 

The cases of similarity between tales of other West Bering 
tribes ang those of the Indians number eighteen, five of which 
are complex tales consisting of several episodes. On the whole 
the last group of tales exhibits far more striking analogies than 
the preceding one. 

The number of similar tales found in the folklore of the Chuk- 
chee, the Eskimo, and the Indians is thirteen.” 

The cases of similarity found in the folklore of the other West 
Bering tribes, the Eskimo, and the Indians are six in number"; 
five of these belong also to the Chukchee. 

These comparisons strengthen the conclusion that, while Chuk- 
chee folklore is closely related to the folklore of both the Eskimo 
and the Indians, that of the other West Bering tribes shows com- 
paratively much greater similarity with Indian than with Eskimo 
tradition. 


‘Two ef them with oo very charavteristic details 
"One of them with no very characteristic details, 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE JEWS. L—THE 
CEPHALIC INDEX 


By MAURICE FISHBERG 


The physical anthropology of the contemporancous Jews has 
been one of the most debated questions in anthropology. From 
the comparatively large number of measurements taken on living 
subjects, authorities have drawn different conclusions. Some, 
like Jacobs, Andree, and others, have maintained that the Jews 
are a pure race, the descendants of the primitive Semites, and 
almost entirely unmixed with foreign blood, while others have 
stated that the results of the study of the physical characteristics 
of the Jews are against this view. They argue that nearly all 
the contemporaneous peoples known to be of Semitic origin are 
dolichocephalic, as is the case of the Arabians, the Abyssinians, 
the Syrians, etc,; while the modern Jews of Europe are meéso- 
cephalic or even extremely brachycephalic.' Dr M, Alsberg"* 
brings evidence that even the ancient Hebrews were already a 
mixed race. It is further alleged that anthropometric measure. 
ments reveal two types of head.form among the modern Jews,— 
the long and the round,—which evidently tend ta indicate that 


the Jews are a mixed race." The fact that the brachycephalic 

* Donaat emphasice that this is true of the Jews of Europe. Those of the Caucasus 
are hyperbrachyeephallc, fastukhot's measurements show a cephalic inles af 65.2. 
(" Observabons Anthropologiques au Cancuse™ (in Russian), Pubiiutlons af the Cat 
conde Aeval Gagraph, Sec,, xv, pp. 35-38.) The Jews of Dighetian (mounteinesrs) 
have even 4 cephalic index of 87.0, On the other hnnd those of Alrice and Syria have 
a porely dolichocephalic type nf bead While this paper ta passing through pres | 
have succesded in obtaining measuremen(s ad. thirty-six jews, natives of Ténts, 
Morocco, aml Syria, oot one of whom had a cephalic index above 33. 

® Passenminhong im Pitemticm, Hamburg, ion. 

~ On this polit see particularly Stieda,“* Ein Beitrag sur Anthropologie der Juden,” 
Anrchre for Anthrepalegic, xiv. Pp. Doy=1ie, : 


084 
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type by far exceeds in number those of the dolichocephalic type 
is explained by Stieda, who states that this points to a long, last- 
ing, and successful interbreeding of both types. Majer and 
Kopermicki' conclude that the Jews constitute physically two 
types, and add that the brachycephalic Jews are usually dark 
brunette and the dolichocephalic Jews are blond—a point of im- 
portance, as they think it tends to show that the long-headed 
blond Jews have their origin in Indo-Germanic intermixture. Tn 
the same sense we find Weisbach* speaking of two cranial types 
of the Jews—one long and with a narrow face, narrow but very 
long nose, and thin lips; the other a round-headed type with a 
broad face, short, broad, small nose, and thick lips. Lombroso," 
again, basing his deduction on the results obtained by measuring 
112 Italian Jews, concludes that they are a mixed race, which 
manifests itself in a great variability and differentiation of their 
head-form, a condition which is the most important sign of racial 
intermixture. 


TABLE 1,—STATISTICS OF MEASUREMENTS OF 2573 INDIVIDUALS 





Majer and Kopernicki 


exe Hryncetrice 
hrs 


Weishach 
Yakowenko 
Glick 
Ammen - 
Fantukbol 


Livi 





\ Choratierpipés Aspro duduosed politic, Krakow, 1877 aml 1855. 
1 AS pereccsunges oerichicdener Menaschcurasen, Berlin, 175. pp. 212-224. 
2 fanfiseifisioes ¢ ie ccitene woderar, Torino, 1294. 
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By a careful examination of the accompanying table 1, which 
gives the results of anthropometric measurements, it will be seen 
that there is a remarkable uniformity in the cephalic index of 
modern Jews. Setting aside the Caucasian and also: the African 
Jews, we find that the cephalic index of nearly all European 
Jews is between 81,5 and 83., showing only a limited variability, 
which may be attributed to the tsual discrepancies between the 
different series of measurements of a single and homogeneous 
race, Another remarkable fact is the striking absence of dolicho- 
cephaly, varying from one percent in Blechman's to 7.3 in Gliick’s 
series; and at the same time there seems to be a marked prepon- 
derance of the brachycephalic type—the results of all observers. 
show that over 60 percent of the individuals measured had a 
cephalic index of over Bo. 

This is about as far as we can #0 while attempting to study 
the head-form of the Jews from the accumulated anthropological 
literature of today. But, as is well known to every student of 
anthropology, the average and even the median is no safe crite. 
rion of the physical characteristics of a given race, for we now 
know that this is quite often misleading. What is of most inter- 
est is the distribution of the units obtained by the anthropo- 
Metric measurements of the body, which give us an idea of the 
degree of variability. This is best obtained by seriation and co- 
ordination of the figures; in other words, by arranging the figures 
in an ascending or descending order. each expressing the cephalic 
index, And what will be of more use in conveying an idea of the 
relative distribution of the various values obtained, is a Seriation 
expressed graphically by means of curves, for by such means we 
may frequently find one or even several indices around which are 
clustered the largest number of heads, and we can then often dis 
cover two or even more cranial elements in.a population—a result 
which can never be obtained by a mere statement of the average 
or median cephalic index. 


The results shown in the accompanying diagram (A) were ob- 
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tained by the measurement of 715 Jews living in New York City, 
500 of whom were men and 215 women. All were over twenty 
years of age, many over hity. Their nativity was: 


Russia antl Poland. ...-<.c00cseeeveseseyeyeess 2355 
JRO oe a peta oe gee eo Mele We ts OD DOOr I ee 
POUMGHIR 3 enw a Sisa ees ew acdtees Te 63, 
United Stites. 6- corse o's aes See lepr-e ea RS EET 76, 


CUED POUMERNCS Ss ei recd Hecsecietidlalsawdlssasnea> OO; 


Those mentioned as born in the United States were, as a nile, 
of foreign parentage; among those of “other countries" were 
Jews from England, Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Palestine, 
some even from Africa; but the number of each is too small to 
be classified by their country of birth. The importance of in- 
vestigating Jews from all countries will appear later. 

The cephalic index was obtained by taking first the long 
diameter of the head from the glabella to the most distant point 
of the occiput: second the widest diameter, obtained by search- 
ing with the points of the calipers along the temples over the 
cars and somewhat posteriorly. The width % 100 divided by 
the length equals the cephalic index." In order to avoid error 
the measurements were always repeated and the mean of the 
two recorded, 

Of the 500 men we find that the arif4metic average cephalic 
index is $2.12; the radian $1.77, a difference of but 0.35. Be- 
tween the one having the average cephalic index and the one 
having the wedian index were nineteen individuals. The mini- 
mum index was 73.60, the maximum 94.76. Arranged in groups 


' Se soon as DP have obtained data representing @ wnffelent number of individuals 
from each country, | hape to publish the materinl arranged according to the country 
of birth, 

* For the caloulation of the cephalic index | have lately been nating the tables 
published by Carl M. Fort, entitled, feder-Fadeliee tee antrepoortriscden 
trirowrads, Jed, rgot, They have saved me much tedious labor, 
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according to Deniker’s scheme, we find the following distribu- 
tion: 


Tue Cophalic tuaies amber Percent 
Dolichocephalic....,,..les% than 77 26 5.2 
Subdalichocephalic .... i7 to 79.6 63 2.6 
Mesocephalic..........79.7 to $1.9 in 22.2 
Subbrachycephalic..... 82 to 85.2 238 45.6 
Brachycephalic........85,3 to 86:9 50 ro.0 
Hyperbrachycephalic...87 and more 23 4.4 

Total. .... 500 roo 


Each individual index is found to be distributed as follows: 


Captalie frecter ‘View ber Percent 
73 i oti 
i4 f 12 
75 5 1.0 
70 13 2.4 
a7 ay & 
rp. ' 42 4 
79 al 2 
Bo 63 12.6 
31 50 1.8 
Be 74 14.4 
a3 56 iF. 
ee 46 0.2 

MM 6.4 

rs te) 3.6 
7 4 a 
ES Id He 
BQ 3 0.6 
go 4 0,2 
gf I o.2 
oa T o.2 
93 1 2 
ejay | 0,2 


To render the resi)t< of these § 


gures more graphic, it is ad- 
visable, as we have said, to construct 


“curve. If they represent 
a true homogencous type, which is more or less characteristic of 
the Jewish race, that fact will be made clear, If the Jews are a 
mixed race, as a result of intercrossing of the long and the round 
types of head-form, the effects of such interbreeding will be 
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culminates at its apex with the index of $2, corresponding with 
the average and also with the median. At this point also, it is 
observed, is the largest percentage of persons, and around them 
are clustered the majority of heads, — those having larger indices 
on the tight side, and those having smaller indices on the left. 
This is shown graphically by the steady descent of the curye on 
both sides, forming a more or less acute pyramid whose apex 
points almost In the middle, “A sharp pyramid generally de- 
notes a homogeneous people, If they were all precisely alike, a 
single vertical line, one hundred percent, would result."' The 
slight indentation of the curve at the index of 81 is due merely 
to chance — there happened to be a few more individuals among 
those measured which had an index of 80, It is so slightly 
elevated, and the interval between this and the real apex is 50 
small (only one unit), that we cannot ascribe it to be due to racial 
intermixture, These minor apices are discussed in detail by Livi 
and Ammon, and are shown to be usually the result of unavoida- 
ble error in observation and calculation of the groups of indices, 
which errors have an influence on the appearance of the curve by 
showing here and there a lower percentage with an indentation 
of the line, and an occasional elevation of the curve as a result of 
a higher percentage of a given index. The smaller the number 
of observations, the more irregularity in the curve; the larger the 
number of observations, the smoother the curve, although the 
irregularities never disappear entirely." 

These minor apices are obliterated by “smoothening” the 
curve as advised by Livi and Ammon. This is best done by 
drawing the curve on a scale having two units on every abscissa, 
i,¢, by adding the units of two indexes and drawing the curve 
accordingly. This we have done, and the result is a fairly 

re, Tice Rete ten 
cefalice depit ltalian! " Archinie per i Antrap., v1, PP. 323-203 | also Mmsropamertria 


wmiftiars, Roma, 1894; Otto Ammon, Dir Mavdriirhe Ault doi Menschen, Jena, 
1693. pp. 37-39; dar Anthrepelogie der adener, Jena, 1899, pp. Py-oT, 


Got 
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smooth pyramid (as shown in diagram 8) in which two apices 


FISHEERG} 


cannot be discerned, 


If the sone were a mixed race of two or 
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more types of head-form, as Stieda, Majer and Kopernicki, 
Tatko-Hryncewicz, Lombroso, and others claim, we should not ob. 


Dia cleared = of gon [owe (—} 


tain such a narrow pyramid; the various racial elements entering 
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into the composition of the modern Jews would manifest them- 
selves by either a flattening of the curve at the top with an ex- 
tension of one or both of its legs sidewise,—in fact, showing no 
apex at all—or the curve would indicate two or more apices 
according to the types of racial elements that made up the popti- 
lation investigated. But as we find our curve to be a fairly smooth 
and narrow pyramid, with its apex at the cephalic index of 82 
(the median index), we may infer that our contemporancous 
European Jews are a homogencous race, showing no intermixture 
of foreign blood. 

The homogeneity of the cranial type of the modern Jews was 
rather unexpectedly disclosed by these figures, To test their 
accuracy it was decided to analyze in seriation and codérdination 
the figures of other investigators of the anthropology of the 
Jews, thus obtaining from available literature grt measurements 
of Jewish heads. These, in addition to our own figures, are 
collated in table 1." The curve drawn from these measurements 
(diarram D) shows a yet more striking homogeneity of the 
cranial type; the pyramid is smoother and narrower than that 
drawn from only five hundred heads, Notwithstanding the fact 
that it represents Jews from various countries, of yarious social 
conditions, living under different climates and environments, we 
find that over 80 percent of the heads are within the limits of 
seven units (between the cephalic index of 78 and 85); 7O percent 
are within the limits of five units (from 79 to 84), and $0 percent 
of all the observations are between the limits of three units (80 
to 53). Such homogeneity of the cranial type has not been 
observed in any other civilized race, 


3 ' The figure in thit table were taken from sited, ““ Ein Beltrag eur Anthropoto- 
gie der Jaden.” Archie fiir Anthropolusic, xtv, yp, 64-71; Blechman, Kia Beitrag 
ner Anthrpoice der Fase, Dorp. 18a ; Wehsanbery," Diesiretichen foleae 
Arete fiir Anthropologie, xX1t, pp. 347-443, 531-879; Lombring, Zan finmltiomies le 
Shes waterae. appendix, Toring, 1894; Vakowenko, Afateriatr for tir Anthrepel 


egy of far Few fin Kuasinn), St Petersbary, 1848; gad Pentakhof. 4 
| | Dare, 16g8 ; | . Anfaropileg cot 
Oherrvetien: ia the Gowratas (on Kuesian), Tita, Bry. = me 
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The importance of the study of anthropological data by means 
of seriation will be more appreciated when we cite the following 
éxample: Lombroso," in his study of the physical anthropology 
of the Jews of Turin, Italy, as compared with the Catholics 
amongst whom they live, concludes that the Jews are a mixed 


TABLE I1.—CEPHALIC INDEX OF to7t JEWS OF EUROPE AND THE 
CAUCASUS 
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race, because the higher forms of brachycephaly occur among 
them less frequently than among the Catholic population of 
Turin, while the dolichocephalic type is met with amongst Jews 
about ¢cight times more often, This, according to Lombroso, 
points to a great variability and differentiation of the type of 
Jewish head-form, and {s due to racial intermixture. [If Lombroso 


' Loe. cit, 
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had arranged his figures in an ascending order and then observed 
their percentage of distribution im seriation, he would not have 
fallen into such a grave error. Fortunately, Lombroso records in 
his monograph the figures expressing every individual cephalic 
index, and we may utilize these for the purpose of constructing a 
curve. The percentage of distribution of cach index is as follows: 


Cophalin | ftahans 
fy ed Foraxs pase 
7 2.9 = 
72 7 _ 
73 — ro 
74 — t.o 
75 0.9 — 
70 E-7 =o: 
i? 35 z.1 
5 4-5 5.2 
79 9.0 2.1 
So 4.5 53 
11.6 4.2 

> 13:3 73 
a3 9.8 10.5 
a4 9.8 [5.5 
a5 B.o 6,3 
af 71 7-3 
87 5<3 6.3 
36 t.7 11.5 
89 2.6 6.3 
go t.7 4.2 
te a9 31 
ed 2.4 3.1 
93 — $1 


The curves (diagram ¢) constructed from the above figures 
give a result quite contrary to that reached by Lombroso. The 
variability and differentiation are manifested by the zigzag curve 
which represents the Italians of Turin, but we cannot discern 
which is the real apex. The curve representing the Jewsis a fairly 
regular pyramid, considering the small number (112) of heads 
measured. The minor apex can be observed to be evidently duc 
to chance — there happened to be a smaller number of individ- 
uals than was expected with a cephalic index of 80. The real 
apex, it will be noted, corresponds to 82— the average and the 
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median apex. This is not the case with the curve representing 


the Catholics, 
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It is pecu 
ous head-form, this is seemingly not the case with the Jewesses. 
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women. Of the 21§ heads of women, we find that they are 


slightly more brachycephalic than the men, the former having a 


other observers concerning the differences in the cephalic index 


This will be seen by an analysis of our measurements of Jewish 
cephalic index of 83, against $2.12 for the latter. The results of 
of Jewish men and women will be seen in the following table: 
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TABLE IIL.—CEPHALIC INDEX OF JEWS AND JEWE 








Cephalic Index 
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These figures show that no definite conclusion can be drawn 
as to whether the Jewesses are more brachycephalic or dolicho- 
cephalic than are the Jews. While those measured by Yakowenko 
and Talko-Hryncewicz agree with ours, showing the women more 
round-headed than the men, the rest show the reverse, and those 
of Weissenberg are practically equal. This confirms Deniker's 
observation that “the difference between the cephalic index of 
men and women hardly exceeds one unit—that is to say, the 
degree of personal error in the observation. This diiference Is, 
in any case, Jess than the discrepancies between the different 
series of a single and homogeneous race.” * 

The median cephalic index of the Jewesses measured by us is 
$3.33. Between the average and the median there were seven 
individuals. Grouping the indices as for the men we find the 
following distribution: 


'''The Anthropology of the Jews in Uhraine and Lithuania,” Pre, Muedan 
Anthropological Seciety, S\ Peterburg, tha, Pp 


'' Charakteryatyka firycrea Ipdnosc) galicyjkiej,” thier wiadem, do antrepel, 
Array, TX, pt. 2, Krakow, r885, p. Ay. 


*“ THe attrassiechen Juden,” arvdiv fir. Anthrep., xxtti, gg, p. 98 al 

© Cemtravtblaet fair Anthropol, Ethel. wed Orgesckiokte, 1, p. 06; 

‘Material: for the Anthropology of the Fewich Population of Mogiiem (in Kiosalan), 
$t Petersbarg, 1894, p, 124. . 

"Deniker, Revs ef Man, London, 1g00, Pr 75- 
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Dolichocephalic, 
Subdolichocephalic, 
Mesocephalic, 
Subbrachycephalic, 
Brachycephalic, 


Hyperbrachycephalic, 


which shows a ‘smaller percentage of long-headedness (13.6 percent 
had an index belaw So, against 17.8 percent in men) and a larger 
percentage of round-headedness (20 percent in Jewesses, [4.4 


in Jews), 


The distribution of the individual indices was as follows: 


= 3-8 percent, 
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Carefully examining the above figures in connection with 
their graphic representation in our curve (diagrams A, 8), we find 
that the Jewesses do not represent such a homogeneous type of 
head-form as do the Jews. We notice two apices—one at 81 
and one at 84; the minor apex at 78 may be considered as due 
to chance for the reasons explained above while describing the 
curve forthe men. The striking irregularity in the curve of the 
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head-form of the Jewesses is remarkable from another viewpoint. 
Throughout the animal kingdom the males are always known to 
show wider limits of variation in mental and physical character 
than do the females. Darwin‘ has brought together many exam- 
ples to this effect, both in man and the lower animals; and Have- 
lock Ellis" also shows that there is a greater tendency in man to 
diverge from the type than in woman. With the Jews, however, 
the reverse of the rule, so far as the head-form is concerned, 
seems to apply, since it is the women who show the greater Va- 
tiability and differentiation. Mr Joseph Jacobs lays great stress 
on the comparatively small variation of type among Jewesses as 
compared with that of the Jews." This is probably true of pig- 
mentation and facial features, as we shall see when we come to 
speak of these subjects in presenting the results of ournext studies. 
But we want to point out at present that pigmentation and facial 
features are racial characteristics which are known to be influenced 
by environment, and particularly by social sélection, as has been 
so ably shown by Ripley." The head-form, on the other hand, is 
a racial character influenced but little, if at all, by environment, 
nutrition, social selection, ete., and when we find a greater 
variability in women in this regard we may consider it to be 
characteristic, 

[n order to test our own results, we constructed a curve from 
the measurements recorded by other writers —the filty Jeweases 
of southern Russia measured by Weissenberg" and the eighty 
Jewesses of Mogilew, Russia, measured by Yakowenko." These 
130 heads were combined with those of our 215 Jewesses, making 

' Bescent ef Man, chap, viii: } 
Hen, vol, ti, chap, xiv, 


* Afaw and }eman, London, F693, chap, xvi. 

*“ On the Racial Characteristics af Modern Jews,” Feur. fathres, Jast,, XV, p. 
xxviii of reprint, 

" Tae Races of Earspe. 

‘' Die sidrusischen fucken.” frebin tir Anthropoble xxii. p, 6 reprint. 

Dies en, s + X50, p. 98 of re 

* Materialy for the Aathropoloey of the Frou tin Rutan), St Petershurg, 198, 

P. 155. 
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a total of 345 heads of Jewish women, a number that may be 
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cranial type of the Jewess is of sufficient interest to merit further 


sie which it presents (diagram Dp). This peculiarity of the 
investigation, 





expected to give definite results. The curve agrees with our own 
in that it shows great variability, as may be seen by the two 


From our study of the head-form of the modern Jews we find 


that they present a homogencous type, having a cephalic index 


of about 82. From a study of the seriations of the cephalic 
index, we can safely state that no racial intermixture can be dis- 


covered. 


How are we to account for the homogeneity of the 
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modern Jews? All the peoples known to be of Semitic origin, as 
the Syrians, Arabians, Abyssinians, etc., are found to be atthe lower 
limits of variation as to head-form, having an index ranging from 
74077, |. &, they are extremely dolichocephalic. We know by 
analogy with other races which have originated from a mixture of 
brachycephalic and dolichocephalic elements, that the resultant 
race, during the course of persistent intermarriage, presents either 
one or the other type of head-form. This is considered to be the 
result of a process of natural selection —one of the types sooner 
or later succumbs.in the struggle for existence, and by its extinc- 
tion gives way to the other type. This hypothesis is ably 
expounded by Otto Ammon’ for the brachycephaly of the con- 
femporaneous inhabitants of Baden, faced by the fact that the 
skulls of the ancient Germans (Reihengraber) of the same region 
are of dolichocephalic type. 

But the most frequent result of interbreeding of two types of 
head-form is known to be the continued coéxistence af both types, 
notwithstanding uninterrupted intermarriage for centuries. IF. 
von Luschan," in his study of Greeks in Lycia, shows that such is 
the case. The curve drawn for that Population shows that there 
are two apices — one culminating at a cephalic index of 75 and 
the other at 88, while heads with indices between 78 and 84 are 
practically absent. Von Luschan’s explanation is that the higher 
index ‘corresponds to the Armenians, Turks, and other brachy- 
cephalic races of Asia Minor, who have continually intermarried 
with the descendants of the primitive dolichocephalic Greeks. 

Prof. Franz. Boas. in his study of the 
the American Indians, 
of head-form is greate 


physica! anthropology of 
has shown that the variability of the type 
rin every race in which it can be shown 
that an intermixture of two types has taken place, Thus, the 
curve for the western Ojibwa presents two apices, one at So and 

" Ihe Natheliche Ausivne beim Moeuseken, | 

"Die Tachtatechy und andere Usherreste der alten Bevolkerung Lykiens," 


Archit! filr Authropetecie. x15, yp, FE-35; Metnem te Lydicss, Mfilpay noma Aibyratiz, 
Wien, 1889. | 
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one at 83. The same isthe case with the eastern Ojibwa and also 
with the Ottawa and Menomoni Indians, all of whom show two 
maxima of cephalic index. “ That these maxima are not due to 
chance,” says Professor Boas, “is conclusively proven by the fact 
that it appears in each of the three curves, and also by the com- 
parison of the curves for men, women, and children.. The distri- 
bution of these indices must be explained by the distinctive 
characters of the laws of heredity, which imply that in the case 
of an intermixture of two types no middle type arises, but that 
generally there is a reversion (racttier) to the parental form. 
By implication I am consequently justified in believing that we 
deal here with a mixture of two types, one with a cephalic index * 
of about 80, the other with an index of about 83."' 

Applying the same principles to the Jews which we have studied, 
we must assume that if there occurred any intermixture with other 
races, it was with the inhabitants of Asia Minor and the Slavonians 
of eastern Europe (both mostly brachycephalic), among whom they 
have dwelt for centuries, The resultant race of Jews should, 
under the circumstances, show a curve with a double apex— one 
culminating somewhere at 75 to 75, corresponding with the Se- 
mitic element, the other pointing at an index somewhere above 82, 
corresponding with the cephalic index of the mces with whom the 
Jews have intermarried, As we have seen in the course of this 
paper, this is not the case, since the Jews present a homogeneous 
type of head-form without any indication of racial intermixture. 
If the modern Jews were Semites, we should find them to be 
long-headed; if the Semitic element was represented amongst 
them to any appreciable degree, we should find it in our study of 
the seriation of their cephalic index. But the small percentage 
of long-headedness we do find among modern Jews is readily 
accounted for by ascribing it to the result of mdividual variation 
and the inavoidable personal error of observation, 


Frans Boas, “* Zur Anthropologie der nordamerikanisches Indianer,” 2ertecArif? 
far Athasegie, 1995. RXV, P. got, 
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This anomalous condition can be explained by the assumption 
that the Jews may have been round-headed originally. This is 
at present difficult to prove, because we have almost no skulls of 
the primitive Hebrew to verify this assertion, Lombroso" brings 
the measurements of five Hebrew skulls obtained from the cata- 
comb of Saint Calixtus in Rome, dating back to 1 50 A.D., and he 
aptly remarks that these skulls are of great importance because, 
at the period from which they are derived, there could not yet 
have been any considerable racial intermixture of the Jews with 
others, hence the cranial type which they represent should be 
considered pure. The cranta/ indices of these skulls are 80, 76.1, 
76, 83.4, and 75.1, which means an average cephalic index.of the 
living of 80.5, differing by far from the cephalic index of the non- 
Jewish Semites. Of course no conclusion can be drawn from 
only five skulls, still the fact that among these we find not 
one dolichocephalic and two brachycephalic skulls, points strongly 
against the opinion that the ancient Hebrews were a purely 
dolichocephalic race, In this connection it should be mentioned 
that Luschan has suggested that a greater part of the ancient 
Hebrews may have been derived from the Hittites, a brachy- 
cephalic race which flourished in Syria and Asin Minor about 
rj00 B.C. Their descendants in modern times-are shown by the 
same authority, and recently also by Jensen," to be, besides the 
Jews, the Armenians, the Turks, the Greeks, and others, Luschan 
shows that even the physiognomy of the modern Armenians, par- 
ticularly the convex aquiline nose, considered at present to be 
peculiarly Jewish, is, in fact, Armenian, and the same is true of the 
pigmentation, etc.” Lombroso* accepts this view in its entirety, 


\ Samtlicmtticiog v de cotenee moderne, Torin, 1894, Bppendix. 

' fittite watd Armemior, p. 64, 

'F. von Luschan, ‘' Die sithropologische Stellung der Juden," Correnpemsrns- Aleit 
jar Anthropeiogiy, Ethnoloeie and Crgrachichiy, % X11, 1893, pp. g4-102, He sum. 
marines that the modern Jews are cotnposed. fad, af the Amorites, whom he considers 
as Aryans; second, of the Semites; third, and chinily, of the descendants of the 
ancient Hittites. With these three important elements are alse to ie mentioned ather 
racial Intermixtures which the Jews acquired during their diaspora for the last two 
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We will discuss it in detail in a later paper, after discussing the 
other physical traits of the modern Jews. It is enough for the 
present to show that there are some reasonable grounds for as- 
suming that even the ancient Hebrews were to some extent 
brachycephalic, that is, not Semitic.’ 

There are also recorded twelve skulls from a Jewish cemetery 
in Basel of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The in- 
dividual indices are 76.8, 75.6, 81.4, $2.1, $2.8, 85.9, 86.0, 86.2, 
86.4, 87.3, 88.2, 04.2. The average cranial index is 84.60, i. ¢., a 
cephalic index on the living of 86.66, which is even more seach 
cephalic than that of the modern Jews." This series of skulls, 
although more extensive than that of Lombroso, is also insuff- 
cient to form a basis for any positive opinion. It is hoped that 
with the publication of the anthropological researches of the 
Archeological Expedition to Syria in 1899, by Henry Minor Hux- 
ley, which consist of the measurements taken on forty-three 
Samaritans and on twenty-five skulls from a Samaritan cemetery 
at Nablus, our knowledge of the head-form of the ancient 
Hebrews may be greatly augmented and may place us in a posi- 
tion to form definite conclusions." 

Another possible explanation of the broad-headedness of the 
modern Jews is that the original stock may have been of a 
dolichocephalic type similar to other Semites, but after their dis- 
persion the Jews crossed with other races of round-headed types. 
As a result of a process of natural selection, the brachycephalic 
type has survived, while the dolichocephalic Semitic type has 

Dr Otto Ammon, speaking of the homogeneous head-type of the Jews in Haden, 
ways thal there can be no donht that the Jews area mixed race, Dut he adhly that she 
lefermixters af forcigm elements were mainly introduced a very dong Aime since (the 
italica are Ammon's), Hf the intermixture were recent, it would be tefesntie to 
obtain a curve with such o slender appearance. The height of the curve aluo confirms 
this opinion,—Zer Anthrepelegia arr Hadeecr, Jenn, 1299, pp. 650-551. 

"]. Kollmann, ''Schidlel und Skeletreste aus einem Judenfriedhof des 13 a. 14 
Jahrhundert ru Hasel,” Verkanal. der Natur forschenden Geeelischaft, Basel, vill, pp. 
ss ponies Preliminary Report of the Archeological Expedition, in the A mvricnw 
Antiroelegi:t, Jan.—Mar,, 1902. 
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succumbed in the struggle for existence. This hypothesis would 
account for the Jews of eastern Europe, the great majority of 
whom are known to have entered Europe by an eastern route, 
thus having an opportunity to cross with the round-headed in- 
habitants of Asia Minor, particularly Caucasia, But the Jews of 
southern and western Europe cannot be said to have intermixed 
with markedly brachycephalic races. The majority are known to 
have entered by a western route, intermingling mostly with 
dolichocephalic races along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
These Jews are known as “ Sephardim,” and are mostly the de- 
scendants of the Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal during 
the dark Middle Ages. Measurements taken on them by Joseph 
Jacobs, C. Lombroso, Leopold Glick, and R. Livi’ show that 
they are also brachycephalic, the cephalic index being above $0, 
and even above 82 of Lombroso's series of 112 Ttaljan Jews, 
as we have seen above. How can we account for the round- 
headedness of the Sephardim ? 

We have failed to find recorded in anthropological literature 
of today any measurements of the Sephardim inhabiting Tunis, 
Morocco, and other parts of Africa, or of the Jews in Syria—the 
Yemenites and others; we are consequently not in a position 
to determine whether these Sephardim are also brachycephalic, 
From the measurements of Oriental Jews which we have suc 
ceeded in obtaining (these are not included in the figures pre- 
sented in this paper, but they will be published in due time), we 
find them to be distinctively dolichocephalic. Ripley * argues 
that the only modern Jews who approach the Semitic type of 
head are those actually residing in Africa, and that upward of 90 
percent of the nation have widely departed from the parental 
type in Palestine. But we must mention in this connection that 

'). Jacobs and 1. Spie ae he seam ida" veal. . Gi 
jac Fat nae 2° Com pm ot ag 
 Beitrige zur physisches Anthropologie der Spaniolen,” Wiss, Af itt, aus Boonton tome 
der’ Hereegowina, W. pp. 387-393) R, Livi, Autropometria militare, pi. 1, Rema, 
he " Race: af Enrope, p. 390, 
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the African origin of the ancient Hebrews, and even of the 
Semites generally, is not an established fact. There are good 
reasons for believing that the majority of the ancient Hebrews 
were of Asiatic origin, and consequently were brachycephalic, 
as has been asserted by Luschan and others, above cited. It 
may therefore be argued that it is the African Jews who diverged 
widely from the parental type. Ripley quotes Chantre to the 
effect that many of the living Syrians of Semitic speech are as 
brachycephalic as the Armenians. It must also be recalled that 
the Semitic race has only a linguistic foundation. The somato- 
logical traits of the ancient Semites are thus far unknown to us. 

Some inhabitants of Asia Minor, particularly of the mountain- 
ous region of the Caucasus, are considered by all authorities to 
be of Semitic origin. Pantukhof* considers the Armentans, the 
Lesphians, and, to some extent, the Georgians and Greeks to be 
of Semitic derivation, Their brachycephaly (cephalic index 85- 
87) is one of the reasons for ascribing them to the Semites ac- 
cording to Pantukhof. More recently Kurdoff* has suggested 
that the Lesghians of Daghestan are closely related to the Jews 
and their brachycephaly was derived from their intermixture with 
the latter, Uslar has shown that the Jews in the Caucasus are 
not recent arrivals, but have been there from time immemorial, 
and he adduces good linguistic evidence to support his view that 
the cradle of the Semites was southern Armenia. 

Travelers who have visited Caucasia almost invariably com- 
ment on the close similarity to the “ Jewish ” facial expression of 
many aboriginal inhabitants. Many portraits of Armenians, 
Greeks; Aisors, Ossets, etc., are often mistaken for Jewish. All 
this tends to show that the Asiatic origin of the modern Jews is 
supported by substantial evidence, and their brachycephaly may 
thus be explained, 


' Loe elt, and also Ler rarer fw Crnras (in Russion), Tiflis, 1g. 

1} Anthropology of the Lesghians.” A'urrian Anidrvp, Fourn,, 1901, No. gd, 
pp. 165-174, 

' Quoted from Fantukhof, Giserr. etree! am Camcare, pp. 53-55- 
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It will be noted that the problem becomes more complicated 
the more thoroughly we attempt to analyze it. The only way in 
which we may be able to gct more light on the question is by a 
study of the other tests we have for the identity of races, namely, 
pigmentation, stature, the form of the face, and expression; and 
by a study of the association and cerrelation of these various 
traits we may be in a position to eliminate the elements which 
disturb the unity of the racial type and discern more clearly the 
elements which make up the contemporaneous Jews. | 

We will therefore speak of pigmentation in our next study, 


Note.—The difficulty of reaching people who will submit to anthro- 
pometric measurements is well known to every one who has attempted 
to study physical anthropology on the living. I am therefore greatly 
indebted to Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., Manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York, for affording me the opportunity of obtaining 
anthropometric measurements in connection with my work as medical 
examiner for the Charities. Without Dr Frankel's assistance this work 
could not have been done, Dr D, Blaustein, of the Educational Alli- 
ance, has also greatly contributed to the work by granting permission 
fo meastire the Jewish young men who attend the gyinnasium in the 
institution under his care, The interest in the work and the courtesy 
extended by Mr Joseph Jacobs f also mention with appreciation, 
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GUAM AND ITS. PEOPLE 
By W. E. SAFFORD 


The Marianne islands, or Ladrones, form a chain about four 
hundred miles long in a north-and-south direction and lying about 
four days’ run by steamer to the eastward of the Philippines. 
More definitely speaking, they extend from 13° 14’ to 20° 30° 
north latitude and Ne between 142° 31' and 143° 46" east longi- 
tude. They are of volcanic origin and are surrounded by coral 
reefs. In the northern islands there are a number of volcanoes in 
full activity, but in the south valeanic action had ceased long 
before their discovery. 

Guam, the largest and most important member of the group, 
is the only island belonging to the United States, the remainder 
having been sold by Spain to Germany after the close of the late 
war. It isat the extreme south of the chain and at present has 
a population of o676.' The island is of irregular shape and is 
about 29 miles long from N. N. E.toS. 5. W. At its narrowest 
part, near the middle, it is less than 4 miles across; near the ends 
the breadth is from 7 to.g miles, 

The northern portion of the island consists of a mesa, or 
plateau, an ancient coral reef, clevated about 150 feet above the 
sea-level, with one or two peaks of no great height extending 
through it. It is without streams or springs, owing to the porous 
nature of the coral, except in the immediate vicinity of the peaks 
referred to, where in the wet season there is for a time a supply 
of water. Near the middle of the island, in the immediate vicinity 


This number refers to. the actual residents of the island and dog not include 
visitors nor the United States forces stationed there, ‘The figures are taken from the 
cemses Of 1901, and were kindly communicated to me by Don Pedro Duarte, late 
Captain in the Spanish army, now a resident of the island, 

TOF 
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of Agafia, the capital, there is a large spring from which a copious 
supply of water issues. This, after slowly oozing through an ex- 
tensive swamp,—an ancient lagoon,— finds its way into the sea 
by means of a river, the channel of which has been artificially 
lengthened and turned for a mile parallel to the coast, for the 
convenience of the natives. The southern portion of the island 
is principally of volcanic formation, Few of the peaks exceed a 
thousand feet in height, It contains a number of streams, some 
of which lose themselves beneath the surface for a time and re- 
appear issuing from caverns. Asin most calcareous formations, 
funnelshaped sink-holes are of frequent occurrence, the water 
draining into them sometimes reappearing near the beach in 
the form of springs, or spurting forth in places from beneath 
the sea. 

Soi/.— Near the junction of the volcanic and coral formations 
the limestone presents a crystalline. structure, pure crystals of 
carbonate of lime being frequently found; and nodules of flint 
similar to those from European chalk formations are met In 
certain localities. The-soil of the greater part of the island is 
thin and red. It owes its color to the oxide of iron present in the 
disintegrated coral of which it is principally composed, In the 
valleys and forests there is an accumulation of vegetable mold, 
and in swampy places the soil is black, rich, and suitable for the 
cultivation of rice. 

Climate.— Guam is situated on the dividing line between the 
northeast trade-winds and the area of the monsoons of the China 
sea. From December to June the prevailing winds are from the 
northeast, the temperature js agreeable, the nights cool, and the 
air is refreshed by occasional showers. The most agreeable 
months are March, April, May, and June. During July and 
August southwest winds are frequent and are accompanied by 
heavy rain-squalls, Hurricanes. may occur at almost any time 
of the year. They may be expected at the changes of the mon- 
soons and are most frequent in the months of October and 
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November. They are often of such violence as to blow down the 
greater part of the native houses, laying waste the maize and rice 
fields, uprooting or breaking off coconut trees, destroying the 
bread-fruit crop, tearing to shreds plantains and banana plants, 
and killing fowls and cattle. Vessels at anchor in the har- 
bor are frequently swept from their moorings and cast upon 
the reef, as the letter-books of the Spanish governors of the island 
will show. Hurricanes are usually followed by scarcity of food, 
The natives, who very seldom have a reserve on hand, are obliged 
at such times to go to the forest for wild yams and nuts of Cycas 
circinalis, 

Earthquakes are also frequent, but are not often violent. 
One of the most severe the island has known in historical times 
was that of 1849, which destroyed the church and the Government 
house in the village of Umata, Not long afterward a number of 
natives of the Caroline islands appeared at Guam, stating that 
their islands had been swept by cnormous waves, and begging 
the governor for an asylum. The most recent occurred Septem- 
ber 22, 1902, causing serious injury to the building used as the 
marine barracks, and killing several natives 

Veeetatian—The flora of Guam, though possessing a number 
of species not known from other localities, bears a general resem- 
blance to that of many other volcanic, coral.fringed islands of the 
Pacific. In the forests are wild bread-fruit trees (Artocarpus) of 
great size; giant banyans and other species of Ficus; Legum- 
inosz with hard, mahogany-like wood; arborcous Apocynacea:, 
Verbenacem, Hernandiacez, and Malvacex; several species of 
Pandanus; and a wealth of ferns growing on the ground, climbing 
tree-trunks, or perched upon the branches like great birds-nests, 
In rocky places grow an interesting rubiaceous shrub or small 
tree, Piétia mariannensis, with four-parted, funnel-shaped flowers ; 
the ramie plant, Aechmeria nivea, var. fenacissima, growing tn its 
wild state as a branching shrub or small tree, and Cyeas eircina- 
is, which resembles a tree-fern with its glossy, plume-like fronds. 
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In the sabanas, or places devoid of forest growth, occur vast 
stretches of a coarse grass called wefi, patches of brake-like 
Gleichenia, and scattered ironwood trees (Caswarina equisctifolia), 
The ironwood grows also along the sandy beaches, especially on 
the east coast of the island, where the trees present atwisted and 
battered appearance from the constant trade-winds and the effects 
of the frequent hurricanes. Other shore trees are the widely 
spread /Tibiscus ttliaceus, Thespesia populnea, Terminalia catappa, 
HMeritiera litteralis, and Barringtonia speciosa, In the rich val- 
leys the betel-palm, Areca catechu, is plentiful; and near the 
banks of streams grow a tree-fern (Alsophila) and the giant Ang? 
opteris ewecta, “Twining in the thickets are several species of 
Convolvulacea, Leguminose, wild yams (Dyoscerea aculeata) with 
sharp, wiry, branching thorns, and a peculiar leafless, wiry para- 
site, Cassytha filiformis, belonging to the Lauracex, In the 
swamps are dense growths of reeds and marsh-ferns (Chr peodtuat 
aurenme) among which twines the delicate little Lygodiwm scandens. 
The vegetation along the beach js like that of most tropical 
shores, made up of goats-foot, convolvulus (/pomova biloba), sen- 
beans (Canavalia obtusifolia), and the shrubby Snewola Awntett 
and Journefortia argentea. On the rocky islets, besides the Cycas 
and Bikkia mentioned above, grow a fine hardwood tree (Oelire- 
carpus obovalis), called chopag by the natives, and the widely 
spread Aylocarpus granatus. In the mangrove swamps are tan- 
gied growths of Réisophora mucronata, Bruguiera gymnorhiza, 
‘and crimson-flowered Lumnitzera. 





It may be of interest to those unfamiliar with Pacific insular 
floras to note the absence of pines, cedars, willows, walnuts, 
birches, Ranunculacer, Rosacex, Caprifoliacess, and Cactaces: ; 
there are few Compositz and but one or two crucifers, It is 
probable that none of the palms are indigenous, with perhaps 
the exception of a wild rattan (Calamus) of no economic value. 
Among plants conspicuous for their absence are the Polynesian 


chestnut (/mecerpus edulis), the paper mulberry (roussenetia 
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fapyrifera), and the candle-nut (.4/eurites moiuccana), all of which 
are common on most islands of Polynesia. 

Founa— Besides rats and mice the only mammals are a large 
fruit-eating bat, or flying-fox (Pteropus); a small insectivorous 
bat which during the daytime remains in caves; wild hogs; and 
a species of deer introduced into the island by Don Mariano 
Tobias, who was governor from 1771 to 1774. The deer are now 
so abundant as to cause serious damage to the corn-crops and 
young coconuts. Goats are also to be found on several of the 
outlying islets. Cattle and carabaos, or water-buifalo, have been 
introduced and are used both for food and as beasts of burden. 

Among. the birds are several species of [ruit-doves, a pretty 
little fan-tailed fiy-catcher, scarlet-and-black honey-eaters with 
long, slender curved beaks, black starlings, a crow, a tawny-and- 
blue kingfisher (Halcyon) which preys on lizards and insects in- 
stead of fish, the swift that makes edible nests, a little fy-catcher 
named for De Freycinet (Afyiagra freycinets), a small Zosterops 
with olive-green and yellow plumage, two rails (Hypotenidia and 
Poliolimnas) and a gallinule (Galiixula chloropus) which frequent 
the swamps and taro-patches; and along the shores a heron, a 
bittern, two curlews, the Pacific godwit, several sandpipers, 
plover, the wandering tattler, sanderling, snipe, and turn-stones. — 
The only bird of prey known to occur is the widely spread short- 
eared owl (Astro aceipifrinus), called momo by the natives. The 
most beautiful of the birds are the fruit-doves, one of which 
(Ptilinopus roseicapilius) belongs to a group widely spread in the 
Pacific, having rosy crowns, green backs, and yellow, purple, and 
orange plumage on the under surface. Acrocephafus luscinia is a 
reed-warbler, a modest bird bearing a general resemblance to our 
catbird and having an exquisite song. 

Among introduced species are the beautiful little Chinese 
partridge (#2calfactoria sinensis), brought to the island in recent 
years by Don Pedro Duarte, and 7wrtwr dussumert, the Philip. 
pine turtle-dove. Pik/evormas xanthonura is a fruit-cating dove, 
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interesting from the great dissimilarity between the adult male 
and the female, The former, called apaéa by the natives, is con- 
siderably the larger and has a white head, The latter, called 
palomax Aunav, is of an almost uniform chocolate color. The 
natives think them to be different birds which live together. 

The best game bird is a wild duck, Anas omstaleti, a species 
peculiar to the island but closely allied to Amas superciliaris 
which occurs in Samoa. Curlew, gallinules, plover, and doves 
are also hunted by the natives for food." | 

Among the reptiles are @ large lizard (Varannus) which robs 
birds-nests and eats young chickens and pigeons, a blue-tailed 
skink, one or two geckos which frequent the houses of the 
hatives and run about the ceilings and walls catching insects, and 
asmall snake (Typhiops) belonging to the Epanodonta, very much 
in general appearance like an earth worm, but with a hard glossy 
skin. 

Several species of land-crabs occur, including the curious 
Sirgus datro, or “ robber-crab," kept by the natives in captivity 
and fattened on coconuts for the table. In the streams there 
are shrimps and on the shores spiny lobsters; both of these are 
highly esteemed for food. A full list of the fishes and birds is 
given in the report of the Director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Hawaii for rg00, the result of the work of Mr Alvin 
Seale, who collected on the island in 1900, 

Discovery.—The island of Guam was discovered by Magellan 
on March 6, 1521, after a passage of three months and twenty 
days from the strait which bears his name. Among the accounts 
written of his expedition, that of Antonio Pigafetta, of Vicenza, 
who accompanied him, is fyll of Valuable and interesting de- 
tails. Pigafetta tells of the terrible suffering of his companions 
on their way across the waters of the unexplored ocean: how 
their food failed, until they had only crumbling biscuit full of 
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maggots to eat, all foul from the excrement of rats; how they 
were forced to eat the rats themselves, which brought a price of 
halfacrown each, and moreover “enough of them could not be 
got": how they even resorted to sawdust of wood, and the ox- 
hides used as chafing gear in the rigging under the main yard, 
all stiffened and hardened by sun, rain, and wind, soaking them 
for several days in the sea, and then putting them "a little on 
the embers.” The water they had to drink was yellow and stink- 
ing, and the gums of nearly all were swollen with scurvy, and 
nineteen died, and twenty-five or thirty others fell ill“ of divers 
sicknesses, both in the arms and legs and other places, in such 
manner that very few remained healthy.” 

Two islands were sighted, but only birds and trees were found 
upon them and no supplies could be obtained. These they called 
the Unfortunate islands, Finally three other islands were sighted, 
covered with rich vegetation and inhabited by many people, who 
came out to meet them in wonderful canoes, which seemed to 
fairly fly over the water. The sails were triangular-shaped mats 
woven of pandanus-leaves and were supported on a yard after the 
manner of lateen sails. The mast was amidships. Instead of 
going about in tacking they simply shifted the sheet of the sail 
fram one end of the canoe to the other, so that which had been 
the bow became the stern, and the stern became the bow. Par- 
allel to the fore-and-aft line there was an outrigger or log, rigidly 
connected with the hull by cross-pieces and resting upon the sur- 
face of the water. This served, both by its weight and buoyancy, 
to keep the narrow craft from capsizing, and was kept always on 
the windward side by shifting the sheet as described above. All 
of the boats were painted, some black and others red. They had 
paddles of the form of hearth shovels, which could be used for 
steering or propelling the boats.’ 

Hanno 1 dmone simile ad una paia da fornaio, ciot una pertica con una tavola 


in cima ; ¢ doppio essendo questo timone o rem, fanno placer loro di poppa prora,” 
—Pigaletta, Prime Fiaggle interns al Gleke Terracgace, Milano, MDCCC, p, 53, 
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The ships came to anchor near a village on the southernmost 
island, and the natives brought them refreshment of fruits, The 
sails were furled and preparations were made to land, when it was 
discovered that the skiff which rode astern of the flagship was 
missing. Suspecting that the natives had stolen it, the Captain 
General went ashore with forty armed men, burned forty or filty 
houses and many boats, and killed seven or eight native men and 
women. He then returned to the ship with his skiff and immedi- 
ately set sail, continuing his course to the westward. 

* Before we went ashore,” says Pigafetta, “some of our people 
who were sick said to us that if we should kill any of them, 
whether man or woman, that we should bring on board their 
entrails, being persuaded that with the latter they would-be 
cured. 

“When we wounded some of those islanders with arrows, 
which entered their bodies, they tried to draw forth the arrow 
how in one way and now in another, in the meantime regarding 
it with great astonishment, and thus did they who were wounded 
in the breast, and they died of it, which did not 
compassion, 

“ Seeing us taking our departure then, they followed us with 
more than a hundred boats, for more than a league. They ap- 
proached our ships, showing us fish and pretending to wish to 
give them to us: but when they were near they cast stones at us 
and fled. We passed under full sail among their boats, which 
with greatest dexterity escaped us. We saW among them some 
women who were weeping and tearing their hair, surely for their 
husbands killed by us,"' 

Aboriginal Inkabitants. — The natives were described by the 
early navigators and missionaries as people of the stature of 
Europeans. They were lighter in color than the Filipinos, and 
the women and children were fairer than the men. At the time 
of the discovery the men wore their hair loose or coiled in a knot 
on top of the head. Later they are described as shaving the 
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head, with the exception of a crest about a finger long, which 
they left on the crown. Some of them were bearded. Pigafetta 
says that they were well formed, and in the report of the early 
missionaries they were said to be more corpulent and robust than 
Europeans, but with a tendency to obesity, They were remarkably 
free irom disease and physical defects, and lived toa great age. 
Among those baptized the first year by the missionaries there 
were more than one hundred and twenty said to be past the 
age ofa hundred years. Their hair was naturally jet black, and 
in early times was worn so long by the women as to touch the 
ground. The men wore no clothing, and the only covering of the 
women was a small apron-like garment made of the inner bark of 
atree, The women were handsome, and more delicate in figure 
than the men. They did not work in the fields, but occupied 
themselves in weaving baskets, mats, and hats of Pandanus leaves, 
and doing other necessary work about the house.’ 

In their general appearance, language, and customs the people 
of Guam bore a resemblance to the Tagalos and Visayans of the 
Philippine islands, The wocabulary, however, was distinct, with 
the exception of a few words of Malayan affinity widely spread 
over the Pacific (such, for instance, as the names for sky, fowl, 
fire, and a few others). Their grammatical forms were very dif. 
ferent from those of the Polynesians, tenses being expressed by 
the reduplication of syllables and the insertion and prefixing of 
particles to the root of the verb. 

Before marriage it was customary for young men to live in 
concubinage with girls, whom they purchased from their parents 
by presents. This did not injure a girl's prospect for marriage 
afterward. Frequently a number of young men and young girls 


‘Le donne son belle, di figura svelia, piu delicate ¢ bianche degli uomini, con 
capegl nerisaim| ectolti'e lunghi fino a terra. Vanno pur esse ignude, se non che co- 
prone Je parti vergognose con ane corteccia stretts e sottile quanto ta carta, tratta dalla 
scorta interna che ata fra la corteecia I) legno della palma Esse non lavarano alle 
Campagna, ma stanno in cass tessendo stwoie, ceste di palma, e¢ altri simill lavori 
facende necessary alla famigha.—Pigatetta, p, 51. 
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would live together in a large public house. After marriage a 
husband contented himself with one wife, and a wife with one. 
husband at a time. Divorces were frequent, the children and 
household property always going with the wife. The most fre- 
quent cause of divorce was jealousy. Ifa woman discovered her 
husband to be unfaithful, she called together the other women of 
her village, who armed themselves with spears and proceeded to 
the house of the offender. They would then destroy any growing 
crops he might own and menace him with the spears until he was 
forced to flee from the house. Then they took possession of 
everything they could find and sometimes even destroyed the 
house itself. When a wife was unfaithful, the husband had a 
right to chastise her paramour, but she went free from punish- 
ment. 

Caste distinctions were recognized and very strictly observed. 
The chiefs, called chamerris, owned vast plantations and coconut 
groves, which were handed down generation after generation to 
the heirs. A chief's rightful successor was his brother or his 
nephew, who, on coming into possession of the family estate, 
changed his name to that of the chief ancestor of the family. 

The people were naturally superstitious. They venerated the 
bones of their ancestors, keeping the skulls in their houses in 
small baskets, and Practising certain incantations before them 
when it was desired to attain certain objects. The spirits of the 
dead were called aniti, and were Supposed to dwell in the forests, 
often visiting the villages, causing bad dreams and having especial 
Sway over the fisheries. People dying a violent death went to a 
place called Zasarragnan, or the house of Chayfi, where they suf. 
fered torture from fire and incessant blows, Those dying natural 
death went to a subterranean paradise where there were groves of 
coconuts, plantations of bananas, sugar-cane, and other fruits in 
abundance. Certain men called makahna resembled the kahkanae 
of the Hawaiians, They were supposed to have power over the 
health of the natives, could cause rain, and bring luck to the 
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fishermen. As among. many Indian, Malayan, and Polynesian 
peoples, they were very careful not to spit near the house af 
another, undoubtedly through fear of sorcery, should an enemy 
possess himself of the spittle. 

Violent grief was shown on the death of a friend or relative, 
the people wailing and singing dirges expressive of their sorrow 
and despair, and recounting the noble qualities of the dead. In 
the case of a chamorri's death the wailing was prolonged for sev- 
eral days, Small mounds were raised over the grave and were 
decorated with flowers, palm-leaves, canoe-paddles if the deceased 
was a fisherman, and spears if he was a warrior. The body was 
sometimes anointed with fragrant oil and taken tn procession from 
house to house, as though to allow the spirit an opportunity of 
choosing an abiding place among the homes of its kindred. 

On occasions of festivity the men and the women would col- 
lect in groups each by themselves, and, forming semicircles, sing 
and chant their legends and fables. Sometimes these songs 
would be in three-part harmony, “treble, contralto, and fal- 
setto.” The songs were accompanied by appropriate gestures 
and movements of the body, the women using certain rattles and 
castanets made of shells. On these occasions the women adorned 
their foreheads with wreaths of flowers like jasmines, and wore 
belts of shells and bands from which hung disks of turtle-shell, 
which were much prized among them. They wore skirts of fringe- 
like roots, which the early missionaries declared were “ rather like 

ages than garments." 

Though called Leadrones (* Thieves), they were so honest that 
their houses were left open and without protection, and very 
seldom was anything found missing. They were very hospitable 
and kind, as all the early accounts testify. It was not until they 
were given just cause that their attitude toward the Spanish 
changed, whereupon the latter declared that they had been mis. 
taken in attributing virtues to them. 

They declared that the foreigners brought to the island rats, 
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flies, mosquitoes, and strange diseases, They lived with little 
restraint, matters of importance to the villages or to the gencral 
public being decided by assemblies of their chiefs and old men; 
but these had little authority, and a native did pretty much what 
he pleased unless prevented from doing so by some one stronger 
than himself, 

Their arms were wooden spears pointed with bones, and 
slings with which they threw oval-shaped stones with remarkable 
force and accuracy, “as far," says one observer, ‘as an arquebus 
can shoot.” From their earliest youth they were accustomed to 
practise with these weapons and often had contests of spear- 
throwing, fencing, and throwing at marks. Olten the stone was 
hurled with such swiftness that it would become embedded 
in the trunk of a tree, The women went to sea with their hus 
bands for sport.. They were fine swimmers, and as they threw 
themselves into the water and came bounding from wave to 
wave, they reminded Pigafetta of dolphins, 

Their houses were well made, thatched with palm-leaves, and 
raised on wooden posts or on pillare of stone! They were 
divided into several rooms by partitions of mats. Their beds 
were mats woven from Pandanus leaves divided into strips of 
great fineness. Their boats were kept under shelter, large 
sheds being constructed for them near the sea, the stone or 
masonry pillars of which may still be seen. These stone pillars 
are held in awe by the present natives of the island, who think it 
unlucky to disturb them or even to linger near them, 

food-—The food of the aborigines consisted gf fish, fowls, 
rice, bread-fruit, taro, yama, and bananas (Pigafetta calls them 
“figs a palm long"), coconuts, and nuts of Cyeas circinalis. the 
poisonous properties of which they removed by soaking and re. 
peatedly changing the Water, after which they were cooked. 
For relishes they ate certain seaweeds, the nuts of Trrminalia 


___Pandadlos wobre furites pilares de Piedra.” — Narrative of and Grijalea 
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cafappa and a species of Pandanus. . Pandanus drupes, which are 
an important food-staple in some Pacific islands, were not a part 
of their domestic economy; and, ‘although they had pigs at an 
early date, it is probable that these were introduced after the dis- 
covery, as some of the early navigators declare that the natives 
could not be induced to eat fiesh. The creamy juice expressed 
from the meat of ripe coconuts entered into the composition of 
several of their dishes. They were ignorant of the manufacture 
of fuba from the sap of the coconut, and had no intoxicating 
beverages before the arrival of the Spaniards. As was nearly the 
universal Custom throughout the tropical Pacific, they cooked by 
means of stones which they heated in a hole in the ground, mak- 
ing alternate layers of food, leaves, and heated stones, somewhat 
alter the manner of a New England clam-bake. 

Narcotics-—The kava-pepper (Fifer methysticum) was unknown 
to them; but its place may be said to have been taken by the 
betel (Piper detie), the leaves of which they chewed wrapped 
around a fragment of the nut of Areca catechu, with the addition 
of a pinch of lime. This habit is still universal among the natives 
of Guam. The betel, thus prepared, has an agreeable aromatic 
pungency, not unlike that of nutmeg. It imparts a fragrance to 
the breath, which is not disagreeable, but it discolors the teeth 
and causes them to crumble away, while the constant expectora- 
tion of saliva, red as blood, is a disagreeable habit. 

Cultivated Plants.—The principal plants cultivated by the na- 
tives before the discovery were the bread-fruit—a sterile form of 
Artocarpus communts, which is propagated by cuttings, or sprouts, 
from the roots; the dugdug, or fertile form of the same species, 
which also grew wild upon the island, yielding an edible, chest- 
nutlike seed, logs from which they made their largest canoes, 
bark for their aprons or Join-cloths, and gum which served asa 
medium for mixing their paints and as a resin for paying the scams 
of their canoes; the betel palm (Areca catechu) and the betel 
pepper (Piper det/e), which were undoubtedly brought to the island 
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in prehistoric times, as also were rice, sugur-cane, and the species. 
of Pandanus called aggat, from the leaves of which they made 
their mats, baskets, hats, and boat-sails. Of this plant only one 
sex occurs on the island, and it must consequently be propagated 
by cuttings. Coconuts were also, in all probability, brought 
hither, as were several varieties of yams (Dioscorea), separated by 
them into two groups which, according ta the shape of the feaf, 
they call wife and dage. A third species, Diascorea aculrata, called 
gado, which now grows wild in thickets, ls characterized by sharp, 
wiry, branching thorns near the ground, which serve to protect its 
starchy tubers from wild hogs, Several varieties of taro were cul- 
tivated, both in swampy places and on dry hillsides. Varieties 
of Colocasia antiguorum were called suri; those of Alocasia indica 
and allied forms were called pigz. Among the less important 
plants were the Polynesian arrowroot (7arca fiunatifida), called 
gabgad; turmeric (Curcuma ionga), called maage > wild ginger 
(Ztngiher cerumbet), or astiged halonttano: anda species of ted- 
pepper (Capsicum annuum), called deni. There were no edible 
Oranges, Mangoes, miungosteens, nor loquats. A fruit much 
relished by the fruit-eating pigeons was the piod (Ximenia ameré. 
cana), which resembles a small yellow plum with a slight favor of 
bitter-almond. 

Agricultural and ather Useful Arts.—For growing taro little 
art is required. Yams require more care: while bananas, bread- 
fruit, and the textile Pandanus, propagated by cuttings or sprouts, 
have to be severed from the parent stock, stuck into the pround, 
and occasionally watered. For the cultivation of rice—the only 
cereal of the aborigines—far greater skill js required, on account 
of the necessary preparation of the fields and the construction of 
irrigating ditches. Rice was the Principal staple furnished to 
vessels in considerable quantity. Oliver yan Noort, who visited 
the island in 1600, mentions it in his narrative; and the Nassau 
feet in 1625 bought jt in bales containing 7o to So pounds each. 
At this time it was cultivated in many places on the island, which 
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indicates no little industry and enterprise on the part of the na- 
tives. I dwell on this point; because the aborigines of Guam have 
been described as very indolent and of the lowest order of civili- 
zation, ignorant even of the art of making fire. Surely the people 
who constructed such marvelous “flying praos,” who dwelt in 
commodious and well-built houses, and who carried on the art of 
agriculture to the extent indicated by the narratives of the early 
expeditions of the Dutch, cannot be classified as abject savages, 
even though their bodies were covered by very scant clothing. 
If encounters took place between them and the crews of visiting 
ships,— and these crews, fresh from pillaging the coast of South 
America and accustomed to deeds of violence and murder, were 
in all probability far from gentle in their treatment of the natives, 
—they were designated as miserable infidels, to “ slay" whom was 
a legitimate pastime; while, if a European was killed by one of 
them, without investigating the cause, he was declared to have 
been murdered, and his death was avenged by the burning of 
villages, boats, and boat-houses, and by killing men, women, and 
children.’ They were branded with the name “ Ladrones" for 
stealing a boat and some bits of iron; yet the Spaniards did not 
hesitate to steal human beings to serve as slaves at their pumps.” 

Arrival of Jesuit Misstonarics—For nearly a century and a 
half after the discovery, no attempt was made to colonize the 
island. Spanish galleons, on their annual trips from New Spain 
to the Philippines, stopped regularly at Guam for fresh water and 
provisions, On one of these a Jesuit priest, Padre Diego Luis de 
Sanvitores, was passenger, His heart was moved with pity for 
the natives living in spiritual darkness in this earthly paradise, 
and when he reached Manila he begged that he might be sent to 
them as a missionary, His request was refused, and it was not 
until he succeeded in getting a direct order from the king, Philip 


‘See narrative of the expedition under Miguel Lopes Legaspi, which visited 
Guam in rfc, 
"Burney, Vorratite af the Looper Expedition, 1926, vol t, p. 217. 
AM. ASTI W. y g—glh. 
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TV, that his wish was realized. A ship was built at Cavite, and 
Padre Diego was sent, together with several companions, to carry 
the faith to the Ladrones. 

He arrived at Agafia on March 3, 1668, the ship having first 
proceeded to Acapulco, Mexico, as was the custom, owing to the 
head winds and the currents. Sanvitores was full of zeal and 
worked with phenomenal success among the natives, They re- 
ceived him with great kindness, giving him a dwelling-place and 
building for him a church at Agafia, Letters written by him to 
his superiors are full of interesting information concerning the 
natives. He tells of their great regard for caste distinctions, their 
veneration for the bones of their dead, their practice of sorcery, 
and he regrets their love of worldly pleasures, their disinclination 
for serious occupations, and complains that their history is 
“obscured by a thousand fables," 

After a time trouble arose between the missionaries and the 
natives. At first the chiefs insisted that the benefits of baptism 
should not be extended to the common people; then they began 
to doubt its efficiency, and many who had been baptized reverted 
to their former beliefs‘and practices, They resented the efforts of 
the missionaries to change their marriage customs, the destruction 
of the sacred bones of their fathers, and the forcible detention of 
children whom the missionaries had taken to educate. Finally, 
after four years of unceasing labor among them, Padre Sanvi- 


tores was killed while baptizing a child against the will of its 
father. 


Active measures were now taken to reduce the natives. The 


queen of Spain, Maria Ana of Austria. widow of Philip IV, be- 
came interested in their conversion and founded a college for 
the education of native youth, which she endowed with an annual 
income of three thousand pesos. In ho 
named Las Islas Marianas." 
by the queen continued until 
the United States. 


nor of her the group was 
The income from the fund bestowed 
the seizure of the island of Guam by 
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The Jesuits continued in the island for acentury, At their 
expulsion, in t769, in conformity with the edict of Carles ITI, 
their place was taken by Recollet friars of the order of San 
Agostino. During their stay the Jesuits not only introduced 
many useful plants and fruits from Mexico and from other 
countries, but they taught the natives many useful arts and 
habits of industry, established extensive plantations, and brought 
to the island cattle, horses, mules, donkeys, goats, and cara- 
baos, or water buffalo. The youths under their care were 
instructed in the elements of learning and in the Christian doc- 
trine, and were trained to serve as acolytes. They instructed 
them also'in music; The inventory of their effects, taken at the 
time their property was seized by order of the king, is still in 
Guam, Among the items are: “seven violins with their bows, 
three sweet flutes, two harps, and one viol.” The inventory also 
includes a list of blacksmith’s tools, axes, planes, chisels, saws, and 
appliances for tanning leather, together with a good supply of 
agricultural implements; and the list of live-stock and articles 
found on their farms showed that the latter were in a flourishing 
condition, 

Plants Introduced by the Missionarivs.—The principal plants 
introduced by the missionaries. were maize or Indian corn, tobacco, 
oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, cashew-nuts, or maradones, 
peanuts, egg-plants, tomatoes, and several species of Anona, be- 
sides a number of leguminous vegetables and garden-herbs. 

With maize, the chief article of cultivation, came the Mexican 
metat! and mane {or making tortillas. Tobacco leaves were used 
for paying the natives for their work. Most of the sweet potatoes 
grown were sold to ships, the natives contenting themselves with 
yams and taro or bread-fruit. Among the medicinal plants brought 
from Mexico was Cassia afata, which is still called “ acapuico” ; 
and /tthecolobium dufce, called 4amachilis, was brought for the 
sake of its bark, which is used in tanning. 

Modern Agriculture —Maize is cultivated in patches varying 
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from one acre to ten acres. It is planted on the highlands at the 
beginning of the rainy season. A second crop is obtained from. 
the lowlands in the dry season, It must be shelled as soon as 
gathered, carefully dried to prevent molding, and stored in large 
earthen jars (brought from Manila, Japan, or China) for protec- 
tion against weevils. In the lowlands with deep soil, the fields 
may be plowed, In plowing bullocks or carabaas are used, the 
latter preferably in wet places; the plow is of wood, with a single 
handle, and tipped with iron, usually forged by the village black- 
smith from an old musket barrel, 

Rice is cultivated very much as in the Philippines. The crop 
is frequently a failure owing to drought or a blasting hurricane; 
and even in good seasons the crop is insufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants It is one oT the food staples of 
the island, and is now imported from Japan and the United 
States. 

Taro is cultivated both in wet and in dry ground, It 
eaten by the natives, as also are sever! Species of y 
corea). There are at least four varicties of swect potatoes. 
It is interesti ng to note that the vernacular name for sweet potatoe 
—<camote—is of American origin, and is stil] commonly used 
among the Spanish-speaking people of our extreme Southwest. 

Tobacco is planted by nearly every family. It must be care- 
fully weeded and kept free from insect-larva:, the most destructive 
of which is that of a sphinx moth. It is never cured nor allowed 
to ferment, but is. simply hung under shelter and lefe to 
dry. The natives prefer their tobacco to all other kinds. They 
will not smoke foreign tobacco unless their own gives out. It is 
usually smoked in the form of loosely rolled cigars, made without 
paste, and wrapped with agave or Pineapple fiber. 

several kinds of Leguminosa: are cultivated both for the sake 
of their green pods and {or their ripe seeds. One of the best is 
Prophocarpus tetragonolobus, the pods of which, eaten green and 
tender, have four longitudinal ruffle-tilee wince oe i 


is much 
ams (Dios 


canuts. prow 
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readily, in places lining the road [rom Agafia to the port, Man- 
dioc and arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea) are cultivated, but not 
onan extensive scale; and turmeric and tacca, though growing 
wild, are sometimes planted. 

The natives have become essentially an agricultural and pas- 
toral people. Some of the changes brought about by Spanish 
occupancy are shown in the accompanying illustrations (plates 
XXVI-XXX). Navigation is scarcely practised by them. The 
wonderful flying praos have been replaced by small canoes, such 
as that shown in plate XXVU, which is used by the natives only 
forfishing. There are scarcely more than a dozen native boats in 
the whole island, For years what traffic was carried on between 
the islands of the proup was by means of large canoes from the 
Caroline islands. 

Another figure shows the manner in which corn is spread out 
to dry in the streets upon mats of Pandanus feaves. The cast- 
net shown in the figure of the fisherman is made of thread twisted 
by hand from pineapple fiber; and the hide in process of tanning 
has been treated with an infusion of the bark of Pithecolodinm 
dulce, which, like the source of the leather itself, is an intrusion 
from America. 

With the exception of a few families living in rancherias, the 
natives inhabit villages and go to their ranchos, or country places, 
for the purpose of feeding and watering their stock or for culti- 
vating their fields, The town houses are well constructed ; they 
are raised from the ground on substantial, durable posts, or built 
of masonry with a basement or “ bodega,” which is used as a store- 
room, taking up the ground floor. Some of them are surrounded 
by balconies enclosed by shutters or by windows with translucent 
bivalve shells for panes, The roofs are cither of thatch or tile, 
the best thatch being that made of the leaflets of nipa palm, 
Many of the houses are provided with gardens, in which grow 
perennial egg-plants, red-peppers, bananas, plantains, yarious kinds 
of beans, squashes, and ornamental and useful shrubs and trees, 
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including lemons, limes, pomegranates, sour-sops, and sugar-ap- 
ples (A4mena sguamosa), Frequently under the eaves, so as to 
receive the drippings from the roofs, are planted rows of bright- 
leaved Codizums, cut-leaved Panax and other Araliacea, and 
dark purple Eranthemums; and among the fragrant-flowered 
species are the mil /egwas (Pergularia odoratissima), the Egyptian 
henna (Latwsenra a/ba),—a great bush covered with flowers which 
bear a general resemblance to and have the odor of mignonctte, 
—and the lang-ilang tree (Canaga odorata). 

Ranchos may be constructed for the use of one or two prer- 
sons or for a whole family. Many of them are intended only for 
temporary occupancy, the adjoining ground being allowed to lie 
fallow after crops have been raised on it for four or five years in 
succession. The usual form of a small rancho is that of a shed, 
with walls of coconut matting or woven reeds and a roof of 
coconut thatch. Half of the hut is taken up by a split-bamboo 
platform, raised about two feet from the ground. This is the 
family bed, ‘Beneath it are penned up cach night the youngest 
broods of chickens with their mothers. to protect them from rats, 
cats, and lizards. The larger fowls fly to the spreading limbs of 
a neighboring tree (the site fora rancho is always selected near a 
suitable roosting-tree), or upon the ridge of the roof, or perhaps 
on some convenient perch In the hut itself: where there ‘are 
always four or five setting hens in baskets hung on the posts. 
Sometimes the whole family remains on the rancho during the 
week, returning to the town on Saturday evening, when a pro- 
cession of ox-carts a mile Jong may always be seen en route to 
the capital, so that their owners may be ready for early mass the 
next morning. 

There are few masters and few servants in Guam. Asa rule 
the rancho is not too extensive to be cultivated by the family, 
all of whom, even the little children, lend a hand. Often the 
owners of neighboring ranchos work together in communal 
fashion, one day on A's corn, the next on B's, and so on, laugh- 
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ing, singing, and skylarking at their work, and stopping when- 
ever they feel like it to take a drink of twéa from a neighboring 
coconut tree. Each does his share without constraint, nor will 
one indulge so freely in fade as to incapacitate himself for work; 
for experience has taught the necessity of temperance, and every 
one must do his share if the services are to be reciprocal. By 
the time the young men have finished their round, the weeds are 
guite high enough once more in A's corn to require attention 
again. In the evening they separate, each going to his own 
rancho to feed his bullock, pigs, and chickens; and after a good 
supper they lie down for the night on a Pandanus mat spread 
over the elastic platform of split bamboo. 

If wealth consists in the ability to gratify one’s wants, the 
people of Guam may be called rich; and were it not for the 
frequent occurrence of hurricanes, life on the island would be 
aimost ideal. None of the natives depends for his livelihood on 
either commerce or a trade. There are men who can make 
shoes, tan leather, and cut stone for building purposes; but such 
a thing as a shoemaker, tanner, or mason who supports his family 
by his trade is unknown. In the midst of building a stone wall, 
the native who has consented to help do the work wiil probably 
say: “ Excuse me, Sefior, but I must go to my rancho for three 
or four days; the weeds are getting ahead of my corn." And 
when one wishes to get some lime, the native to whom he goes 
for it may say: “After I have finished gathering my coconuts 
for copra I will get my boys to cut wood and make a kiln. 
Never fear, Sefior, you shall have the lime within six weeks.” 

The result of this condition of society is, that when a father 
dies the wife and children are not left destitute, as would be the 
case if they depended on the results of his handiwork alone. 
The crops continue to ripen and are gathered in due time by the 
family; the weeds and worms are kept out of the tobacco; the 
coffee-bushes bend each year under their weight of berries ; and 
the coconuts, as usual, yield their annual dividend. Indeed, in 
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most cases the annual income in provisions is amply sufficient 
to keep the family supplied with its simple clothing, some flour 
and rice brought by the traders from Japan or America to ex- 
change for copra, and perhaps a few delicacies, a ribbon or two, 
and a new picture of the patron saint to place in the little alcove 
of the side room, where the light is always kept burning. 

While in Guam T Icnew of only one person on the island 
dependent upon charity, and she was an old blind woman with 
out children or near relatives, Even blindness does fot make 
beggars of the natives. On one. occasion, while crossing the 
island to report on the suitability of a certain bay as a landing- 
place for the proposed telegraph cable, I visited a house in 
which a man and his wife were both blind. He was engaged 
in twisting pineapple fiber into thread for cast-nets. The sur- 
rounding farm was in a flourishing condition: here a field of 
com; there a patch of tobacco: a little farther away @ grove 
of young coconuts, set out evenly in rows; near the house a 
thicket of coffee-bushes red with berries: about the door betel- 
nuts drying in the sun; at the edge of the forest a cow, very 
much like an Aiderncy, tethered to a tree to keep her out of 
a neighboring patch of sweet potatoes; and in a newly cleared 
spot, where the stumps of trees were stil! standing, I saw a rich 
growth of taro and some yam vines twining up a circle of poles 
inclined against a tree, 

A fine strapping youth came in to prepare dinner, He was 
the son of the old people and had been born before they were 
stricken with the disease which caused their blindness. It was 
he who planted the garden, who cleared the forest, cared for 
the cow, the pigs and chickens, and collected the betel-nuts. 
He climbed a coconut-tree pear the house and brought in a 
bamboo joint full of tuba, delicious as cider just beginning to 
turn sharp. which, afrer putting across the top some leaves to 
Strain it, he offered us with the manner of a Spanish caballero. 
The next day, on my return from the opposite shore of the 
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island, he saddled the sleek little cow and insisted on my 
riding her back to the city, he and the little calf running along 
by my side as the cow trotted over the good roads, and wading 
through the deep mud, as our way led across marshy places 
overarched by great bamboos. On all the farms we passed the 
natives were planting coconuts, There were fields of corn, 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco. The young tobacco plants, re- 
cently transplanted, were each sheltered from the sun by a 
section of coconut leaf, stuck into the ground at an angle. 
Everybody seemed contented and all had a pleasant greeting 
for the stranger. Some of the shy little children brought out 
by their parents to see us took my hand to kiss it, as is the 
custom in the island on the occasion of a visit from a dignitary 
of the church or state, or the head of a family. It seemed to 
me that I had discovered Arcadia; and when I thought of a 
letter I had received from a friend asking whether I believed 
it would be possible to cfvéfise the natives, I felt like exclaim- 
ing: “ God forbid!" 


STAR CULT AMONG THE PAWNEE—A PRELIML. 
NARY REPORT 


By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


The far-reaching avenues of trade upon this continent stretch 
from the equatorial regions to its northern and southern confines, 
and along these paths have passed with the traders more than 
their articles of barter. These men took with them the know- 
ledge of rites, customs, myths, and folktales, which spread, with 
modifying influence more or less enduring, from tribe to tribe, 
As a result, no one tribe on the western continent can be said to 
stand wholly apart from all other tribes, or unaffected as to its 
forms of organization, its culture, or its folklore, A network of 
exchange, more or less formal, lies over the whole country, 
enhancing both the difficulty and the interest of ethnological 
field research. 

Some twenty years ago, while studying among the Omaha 
and other tribes of the Siouan linguistic. group, I met with 
evidence which seemed to indicate that the people of the Pawnee 
tribe had probably been instrumental in the Spread of certain 
cults among their neighbors, and that this tribe stil] Possessed in 
considerable fulness of detai} many of their ancient ceremonies. 

ime the way to witness and investigate these 
ceremonics was opened to me by some of the old Omaha leaders 
who were in close and friendly relations with the Pawnee, circum- 


stances beyond my contro! Prevented for several years my enter. 
ing the Pawnee field. 


During the present year I have been joined in this investiga: 
730 
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tion by Dr George A. Dorsey of the Field Columbian Museum, 
who agrees with me as to the importance of exploiting this field. 
We hope to procure as complete a record of this tribe as it is now 
possible to obtain from the few surviving old men who have been 
instructed in the rites of their fathers. In this associated work 
Mr James R, Murie, formerly my collaborator, will continue as 
our assistant in behalf of his tribe. 

The language of the Pawnee belongs to the Caddoan stock. 
When first met by the white race the people were living near 
Platte river, in what is now the state of Nebraska. About thirty 
years ago the tribe was removed from this locality to the place 
where they now reside in northeastern Oklahoma. 

In this preliminary report no mention will be made of the 
earlier or later migrations of the Pawnee, or of the different 
divisions of the tribe, beyond the statement that it is now repre- 
sented by four bands, These bands used always to build their 
villages in a certain definite geographical relation to each other. 
The Skidi band was always to the west of the others; it is of the 
organization and cult of this band that a brief outline will be 
given. 

The Skidi band was divided into several villages, each pos- 
sessing certain sacred symbolic articles which were preserved ina 
pack or shrine. Each shrine had its own ceremonies and rituals. 
The sacred symbolic articles, the ceremonial use of them, and the 
rituals recited or sung were believed to have been given to the 
different villages by as many different stars: The star gave its 
name to the shrine, and the name of the shrine became the name of 
the village. Where there was a second name It referred to some 
incident connected with the bestowal of the contents of the shrine, 
or it was descriptive of the locality where the village was placed. 

There were five villages which formed a central group (figure 
25). The position of these villages was fixed by the position of 
the stars which had given them their shrines:and ceremonies, 

About this central group were located the other villages of the 
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Skidi band, each in a position corresponding to that occupied by 
the star of its shrine, so that the villages of the Skidi on the earth 
were asa reflected picture of their stars in the heavens. 

In the central group, the shrine of the village at the west led 
in the religious rites. Its ceremonies were the first to be per- 
formed in the yearly Sequence of ceremonies, which commenced 
when the first thunder in the spring was heard. Al but two of 
the villages took part in these ceremonies, following a’ certain 
order. 

Not only did the ceremony of the shrine of the village of the 
West open the rites of the year, but certain of its ritual songs 
were repeated at the beginning of the ceremonies connected 
with the shrines of the other villages taking part. To quote 
the words of my Indian informant, “ the ceremonies of the other 
shrines were like branches of this shrine." This shrine did not 
have anything to do with secular affairs 4 
in dire distress. 


The ceremonies connected with the shrines of the other four 
villages of the central group related to the affairs of the tribe, 
such as hunting, plan ting and harvesting, the conferring of honors 
On Warriors, and the installation of leaders, The leadership of 
these shrines rotated in a fixed order, That of the village at the 
northwest became the leader for 
summer, Then the leadership passed 
fast, for a winter and a summer, 
village at the southwest, which led 
summer, when the leadership fell to 
of the northeast, a winter and a summ 
ship returned to the shrine of the vi 
on, following the order as 
four years. 


to the village at the south. 
Next came the shrine of the 
for a year, a winter and a 
the shrine of the village 
cr. After that the leader. 
lage at the northwest, and so 
given, cach shrine being leader every 


Quoting again my Indian informant, « The Skid? were or- 
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their ceremonies’ The shrines of the four leading villages were 
given by the four leading stars, and represent those stars which 
guide and rule the people. The shrine of the village at the west 
was piven by Tirawa, who is above and over all the stars, hence it 
is over all the others which were given by the stars. That is why 
all the ceremonies of the other shrines began with the sacred 
songs of this shrine. Tir4wa sent this shrine by the star in the 
west, but it was not to represent that star, but to represent Tirdwa 
who gave to the mysterious beings, who stand below that star, the 
power to put life into all things, to set the people in order, and to 
give them knowledge.” He further expiained: “ First of all was 
Tirdwa-atius (@-té-w3, father), the power above all and over all, the 
father of all things. Then came the lesser or under powers: 
these were given places in the heavens; they are in stars. Then 
all things were made, and men and women were created.” Again 
I quote: “ The ceremonies of the shrines give an account of crea- 
tion, the establishment of the family, and the inauguration of 
rites by which man would be reminded of his dependence on 
Tirdwa, of whom he must ask food." 

One of the fundamental teachings of these ceremonies is the 
predication of a duality of the universe. Everything is either male 
or female; these two principles were necessary to the perpetua- 
tion of all things. The east was. male, the west was female, the 
south was male, the north female, the above was male, and the 
below female. Therefore all the stars in the cast were male, and 
all the stars in the west were female. This quality was imparted 
to the shrines: that of the west was feminine; so, too, was the 
shrine of the yellow star at the northwest, which was the first in 
order of leadership; next in the order was the shrine of the red 
masculine star in the southeast: ‘The leadership then came to the 
white feminine star in the southwest, and the following year 
passed to the shrine of the black masculine star of the northeast. 
These diagonally situated stars were sometimes spoken of as In 
“ pairs ” or “ mates.” 
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The care of these shrines was deputed to a woman, the 
knowledge of its contents, ceremonies, and rituals, to a man, 

The sequence of the ceremonies began with those of the star 
in the west, through which, I was told, “the life-giving power of 
Tirdwa-atius passed, coming from the west to all living forms.” 
After the ceremony of the star in the west the next in order was 
the ceremony of the shrine of the village which was leader for the 
year; the other three villages of this central group sometimes 
joining, and in that case acting as a unit, The general progress 
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was from west to cast, and the sequence closed with that of the 
shrine of the Moming star, which included a Sacrifice typifying 
the conjunction of the fast and the west, the below and the 
above, thus insuring the perpetuity and productivity of all forms 
of life. | 

The two villages marked 8 and 9 in figure 25 were not in- 
cluded in this sequence, for the reason that their Wietnes | while 
SEanect eT with stars, were more intimately associated with the 
animal forms of the earth. They had their special rites, which 
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included many of the remarkable feats of sleight-of-hand for 
which the Pawnee have been celebrated. | 

The influence of star cult was manifest in the construction of 
the earth-lodge of the Pawnee. The circular floor of this dwell- 
ing symbolized the earth, and the dome-shaped roof the arching 
sky. The four posts which supported the framework of the roof 
represented the four stars of the leading villages, and on occasions 





were painted their respective colors, The place of a shrine was 
at the west, in accordance with the position of the star of the 
west (figures 26, 27). 

No further mention at{this time can be made of the elaborate 
rites attending thejconstruction of these earth-lodges, nor of their 
manifold symbolism; nor 
can other ceremonies re- 
lating to stars be spoken 
of, nor the many ways in 
which stars were supposed 
to influence the lives of 





the people. 

As to the. identifica- 
tion of the stars which | Shrine In the West. 
control the position and le Sa rota 
ceremonies of the villages Fic. ay—Greund plan of earthdodge. 
composing the Skidi band, 


with any known constellation, only the north star (to which belong 
certain Ceremonies connected with the chiefs) and the moming 
star can be pointed out by the Skidi. The central group— the 
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four leading stars— seem to suggest the four in the body of Ursa 
Major, but if they ever had any connection with that constellation 
it appears to be lost. At least that is the conclusion to which 
present knowledge points; further study may throw light on the 
identification of this group. The fact that the position of the 
stars which still exercise so controlling an influence is lost, indi- 
cates that we have here traces of an ancient and deeply rooted 
cult, 


MYTHS OF GESTATION AND PARTURITION 


Perhaps when the reader has finished this paper he will place 
mein the eategory with the fabled shoemaker who, when the city 
was in danger and its wise men were considering how best to for- 
tify it, declared, * There is nothing like leather.” In something 
connected with my own special craft, I seek the solution of a 
difficult problem. 

I shall discuss the origin of a myth which is of wide distribu- 
tion on the American continent and the islands of the Pacific 
ocean, and has its traces in the eastern world. In this myth, 
or series of allied myths, the human race is represented as having 
originated within the earth and as having emerged to its surface 
through a hole in the ground. The ascent from the lower world 
is represented as accomplished by means of a tree, vine, or reed, 
and a deluge is usually associated with the emergence, 

Attempts have been made to account for the origin of this 
myth. The most scholarly of these appears in an essay by the 
late Horatio Hale entitled “Above and Below.” He believed 
the myth to have arisen from a “disease of language,” and to be 
founded on migration; that in America it refers to a tribe of 
Indians moving up 2 river or against the current and that in the 
South Sea islands it refers to a migration in the direction of the 
prevailing winds. Hale presents many excellent reasons in support 
of this theory; but he does not consider the significant fact that 
there are no myths of descent. Supernatural beings may descend 
from the sky, but not men; mortals may visit the sky and return 
from jt, but the races of mankind had their origin in the earth 
and have emerged thence. A migration down a river is more 
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casy than one in the opposite direction, and, no doubt, many 
such migrations have occurred. Why, then, have we no myths 
of descent? In the Pacific islands a migration with the wind is 
More easy than one against it, and here the theory of migra- 
tion might easily be held to account forthis myth; but not so on 
the continent of America. 

Instead of reserving my conclusion as to the origin of this 
myth to the end of my essay, I thinie it will make my argument 
shorter and clearer if I state it here. The « Story of the Emer- 
gence,” as I have already named it ina previous work, | believe to 
bea myth of gestation and of birth. For many Years the prablem 
of this myth has shared my thoughts. Long ago I arrived at the 
solution I now offer, and years of consideration have led me to 
feel confidence in it rather than doubt, 

Among all our Indian tribes, so far as studied, the earth is at 
least personified as a woman and a mother, and perhaps the ideas 
of some Indians, in this respect, are more than mere personifica- 
tion, The idea of the maternity of the earth may have been 
derived from its fruitfulness and the idea of the masculinity of the 
sun or the sky, from the obvious effect of sunlight or rain upon 
that fruitfulness; but with some Indian tribes the conception 
seems fo be more precise and material than this—more gross, we 
might say. “You ask me to plow the ground,” said Smohalla, 
the Umatilla prophet. “Shall I tale a knife and tear my mother's 
bosom? You ask me to dig for stone. Shall I dig onder her 
skin for her bones? You ask me fo cut grass and make hay and 
sell it and be rich like white men. But how dare I cut off my 
mother's hair?" 

I desire, in this Paper, to be brief. 
hope of settling the question I have ra 
citing discussion and directing 
dents. From the my 


I write not. so much in the 
ised as in the hope of ex- 
the investigations of younger stu- 
m ths of various tribes ] might bring forward a 
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wealth of illustration; indeed, it would not be difficult to write a 
large volume on the subject; but | shall confine myself to a few 
quotations which are necessary as a basis for my argument. 

In the Navaho language, the earth is called Naéstean, which 
means, literally, “Woman Horizontal,” or “Woman Lying Down.” 
It is likened to a woman lying supine. The sky, called Yaa't/yl/, 
or Upper Darkness,” js said to be her husband, In some of the 
Navaho myths the creation of different animals and divine beings 
is attributed to.a visible contact between the earth and the sky, 
as when clouds hang low on the mountains or cyclones descend. 
They believe in four subterranean worlds, which may be likened 
to wombs of the earth, as the people of Zufi call them; but 
if thus they speak of more than one lower world it is that they 
may employ their sacred number four, as they usually do, to the 
weariness of their civilized hearers. 

The place whence men emerged to the surface of this world is, 
with many tribes, a lake, and a flood of water drives them out or 
accompanies the exit. These features in the tale must be sug- 
gestive to the tocologist. 

A tree with some tribes, a vine with the Mandans, a giant 
reed with the Navahoes, affords means of escape from the lower 
world to this, and this element in the story is not without its 
tocological significance. A singular feature of this part of the 
tale occurs in the myth of the Mandans of North Dakota. In 
this, as told to me some thirty years ago, they said that their an- 
cestors escaped from the lower world by means of a vine which 
was not like the vines we usually see on this carth,—that it 
twisted from left to right as it ascended. Such is the way in 
which the funis coils. 

In the creation myths of Zuni,' as related by Mr Cushing, the 
story of the emergence is well elaborated and its physiological 
character seems easy to trace. The fecundation of the Earth 

'* Ouitlinns of Zab Creation Myths,” by Frank Hamilton Cushing. Jitiréremth 
Annual Keport af the Surcau of Ethuoiegy, pp. 379-353. 
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Mother by the Sky Father is plainly told. The relations of the 
four wombs of the Earth to parts of the human anatomy are 
rudely indicated, and a ladder is described, made of grasses and 
vines, by which the people are said to have ascended, An allu- 
sion is made to a body of water at the place of emergence, but 
not with the exactness and elaboration which the myths of other 
tribes give ws. | 

In Cushing's Zuéii Folk Tales there is yet another myth of this 
character, *‘ The Twins of War.’" which apparently has no con- 
nection with the regular creation legend or origin legend of the 
“uhi Indians. In this it is told that the twins descended, 
through a lake, to the under world and found there an unstable 
and vaporous people who lived not on solid food, but on the 
vapors and odors of food. They had, in short, “no visible means 
of support,” and were horrified when they saw the Twins of War 
eating solid substances which the people of the under world 
had been accustomed to throw away. After various adventures 
a number of these people were brought to the upper world. 
Near the end of the story we find the following significant 
paragraph : 

"And for this reason, behold! a new-born child may eat only of 


wind -stuff, until his cord of Wiewless sustenance has been severed, and 
then only by sucking milk or soft food first and with much distress, " 


There are some interesting points of resemblance between’ 
the American mythic Tree of Emergence, 
¥gdrasil or the “Tree of Existence” of 
there are between the former 
existence; but I 


as Wwe may call it, and 
Norse mythology, as 
and the physiological tree of 
shall present only a few of these, J quote the 
following from Prof. Rasmus B, Anderson's Norse Mythology * : 
“Odin himself, in his famous Rune-song in the Elder Edda, 
says: 

font Fold ales, Ree 
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“T koow that [ hung 
- On a wind-rocked tree’ 
Nine whole nights 
With a spear wounded 
And to Odin offered, 
Myself to myself ; 
On that tree 
Of which no one knows 
From what root it springs,” etc. 

Elsewhere in the same work, Professor Anderson thus com- 
ments on this passage: “Odin hung nine days on the tree 
(Ygdrasil) and sacrificed himself to himself and wounded him- 
self with his own spear. This has been interpreted to mean the 
nine months in which the child is developed in its mother's 
womb, Turn back and read the first strophes carefully and it 
will be found that there fs some sense in this interpretation.” * 
But Professor Anderson follows these remarks by giving some 
ingenious and exalted reasons for doubting the interpretation. 

Supposing that something had been published on this subject, 
I recently took the liberty of writing to Professor Anderson to 
inquire in what work I might find the discussion. Under date of 
Sept. toth, 1902, I received the following reply: “1 am sorry 
i am not able to refer you to any discussion [of the relation] of 
Yegdrasil to parturition. The idea occurred to me when I pre- 
pared my mythology for publication. Ihave talked with Scandi- 
navian mythaologists on the subject and they say the nine days is 
suggestive,” It seems, then, that this conjecture concerning 
Ygdrasil is Professor Anderson's own. But there are other 
things suggestive besides the nine days and the wounding of 
Odin with his own spear, 

The Scandinavian Tree of Existence, it ts eid; sprung from 
three roots: This feature of the myth might be easily explained 
by saying that three was a sacred number with the northern 
myth-makers, and we all know how prone myth-makers are to 


1 edenall. Op. cits, p. 260, 
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introduce sacred numbers into their tales, Yet dt must occur to 
the anatomist that the funis consists of three obvious elements— 
two arteries and a vein—and that, before circulation ceases, it 
apparently arises from three roots. 

The old Norwegian story-tellers and bards so clothed their 
great Tree of Life with poetic imagery that it 





"Flashed like the plane tree the Persian adored with mantles and 
jewels," 


and it has become difficult for us to distinguish its original form. 
But I believe a careful study of the Gothic myths will yet reveal 
that the wonderful Vgdrasil, “a most sublime and finished 
myth,” as Professor Anderson truly calls it, was, in the beginning, 
nothing more poetic than that which every midwife beholds 
when she performs her special functions. 
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FOSSIL HUMAN REMAINS FOUND NEAR LANSING, 
KANSAS 


By W. H. HOLMES 


The fossil remains of two human beings were discovered 
while digging a cellar-tunnel for the storage of fruit on the farm 
of Mr Martin Concannon, near Lansing, Kansas, in February, 1902. 
During the past summer the site was visited by a number of 
geologists, archeologists, and others interested in the history and 
antiquity of man in America, and already several more or less 
elaborate accounts of the discovery have becn published in our 
scientific: journals. The last and by far the most critical study 
is that of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, which appeared in the Fournal 
of Geology for October and November, 1902. Other papers are 
by Prof. S. W. Williston (Sciener, August 1), Mr Warren Upham 
( Serene, August 29, also Avnrrican Grolagtst. September), and 
Prof. N. H. Winchell (American Geologist, September), 

I had the good fortune to accompany Professor Chamberlin 
on his first visit to the site, and to meet there also Prof. 
R. D, Salisbury, Prof. Samuel Calvin, Dr Erasmus Haworth, Dr 
George A. Dorsey, and Mr M. C. Long. Careful examinations 
Were made of the tunnel and of the geological formations in the 
vicinity, as well as of the cranium preserved in the Kansas City 
Museum, and it was found that the accounts of the discovery pre- 
viously published were essentially correct in every important par- 
ticular, The human remains consist of a skull anda number of 
the larger bones of an adult man, and the lower jaw of a child of 
some ten years, | 

Owing to the difficulty of studying the formations in the tun- 
nel, already well filled with farm products at the time of our visit, 
the idea of making additional excavations was suggested, and 
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through the kind offices of Mr Long it was arranged with Mr 
Concannon that the Bureau of American Ethnology should on- 
dertake this work. Mr Gerard Fowke, who, under my supervision, 
had been conducting researches in the well-known fossil bone-beds 
of Kimmswick, Missouri, was called in, and during the month of 
October a trench was opened into the relic-bearing deposits from 
the west at right angles to the tunnel dug by the Concannons, 
exposiny the full depth of the deposits for a horizontal distance 
of about forty feet, Beside this the main cellar-tunne!l was car- 
ned some twelve feet farther,and a chamber was excavated on 
the east side of the tunnel, opposite the point where the remains 
ofthe man were found. When this work was completed Profes- 
sor Chamberlin joined me in a second visit to the site, and exami- 
nations of all the phenomena were made under the most favorable 
conditions. 

In the following brief summary | rely for geological interpre- 
tations largely on the views of Professor Chamberlin, whose 
mastery of the intricate problems of glacial and post-glacial geol- 
ogy is everywhere acknowledged, 

The remains were found beneath twenty fect of undisturbed 
deposits forming a little bench on which the Concannon dwelling 
stands. The child's jaw was encountered about sixty feet from the 
entrance of the tunnel, and the skull of the man ten feet farther in. 
There can be no doubt of the correctness of these observations. 

The skull is well preserved, and corresponds closely in type 
with crania of the historic Indians of 
sents no unique features and offers 
of inferior organization. 
plate XxXX1, 


the general region. It pre- 
nO suggestion of great age or 
Front and back views are presented in 
and profile and top views in plate xxxut. Its charac- 
teristics are briefly summarized by Dr Dorsey, as follows: 


The specimen, after mich reparation as has been possible, lacks ail 
the bones of the face and small portions of the occipital, temporal, and 
frontal bones; hen 


: ce no observations are possible on the face or base of 
the skull. 
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The bones are firm, hard, and comparatively thin, The sutures are 
normally serrated: the coronal and anterior half of the sagittal sutures 
are only very slightly serrated; lambdoidal and posterior half of the 
sagittal are moderately serrated. 

From above the skull is pentagonal in form, with bulging parietals 
and narrow ecciput, The glabella is only fairly prominent; the supra- 
orbital ridges near the glabella are well marked. The forehead retreats 
gradually and is uniformly convex. The vault reaches a considerable 
height and retreats rapidly to near inion, The occipital region bulges 
decidedly. 

The temporal lines ate fairly well marked, but not pronounced, 
and extend slightly above the middle af the parietals, The mastoids, 
though mitch damaged, were evidently not pronounced. The occipital 
ridges and depressions are exceedingly faint. 

The skull is of'an individual probably from forty to fifty years of age, 
and, I. am inclined to believe, that of a mate, although the male char- 
dcters are not at all pronounced. [nits general shape the skull bears a 
striking resemblance to the crania of the Plains Indians, for example, 
the Blackfoot. Its measitrements are as follows: 


Maximum WOM Bth vec eecn anenerer ese Bae = ean vaankieHe coe WT. 
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The only question likely to give rise to serious. discussion 
is that of the age of the formations with which the remains 
Were associated, and to this point I shall give chief attention. 
The bench occupied by the Concannon dwelling is squarish in 
outline, having a horizontal extent of about 150 feet from east to 
West and perhaps 160 feet from north to south, and its highest 
point is about thirty feet above the present flood-plain of the 
tiver (see igure 29). It rests against the base of a limestone spur 
of the river bluff, on the south aide of a little valley that opens 
out into the river bottom at this point. The upper surface of the 
bench slopes away at a low angle from its junction with the lime- 
stone spur (a), Facing the river it presents a steep slope continu- 
ous with the face of the river bluff, On the north it descends 
abruptly to the bed of the rivulet, and on the west the slope 
is somewhat gentle to the small lateral valley on that side. 
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The cellar-tunnel enters the north face of the bench near the 
base (4, figures28 and 29). Theakull was foundat¢, 70 feet from 
the entrance, 20 feet from the upper surface of the terrace, and 
about 18 inches above the floorofthe tunnel. The lateral trench 
is indicated at @ in both illustrations. 

The deposits composing the bench, so far as exposed, rest on 
the nearly Jewel surface of a stratum of carboniferous limestone 
(e-e), and the tunnel is dug so that this surface forms its floor. 
The deposits are believed by some to be true alluvial loess, derived 
directly from the ice front in the valleys above; they would thus 
represent one of the glacial stages. Others regard them as con- 
sisting of finely comminuted material derived from the locss beds 
of the neighboring slopes, and of other coarser materials from the 
hillsides, spread out in comparatively recent times by local 
agencies in and about the entrance to the little valley. The 
first of these views has been adopted by Prof. S. W. Williston, 
Mr Warren Upham, and Prof. N. H. Winchell ; and the second is 
held by Prof. T..C. Chamberlin, Prof. R. D. Salisbury, and Dr 
Samuel Calvin. Lam inclined to favor this: latter view, not only 
because it appears to. be sustained by the geological evidence, but 
because it isin harmony with what we already know of the history 
of man in America: The skull corresponds in type with crania of 
the historic occupants of the region,—the Indian tribes,—which 
fact carries with it, according to the view of some biologists, 
& presumption against its great antiquity ; and again, there is as 
yet no substantial and unequivocal evidence that men of any 
race existed in America during the glacial period. 

The geological features of the site, in so far as they relate to 
the question of human occupancy, may be briefly reviewed and 
their interpretation may be presented in the same connection, 
The first step in the history of the site requiring attention ts thie 
exposure or partial exposure of the nearly level limestone floor 
on which the materials of the Concannon bench were afterward 
deposited, This probably took place when the river channel 
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curved sharply in against the bluffs at this point, permitting the 
currents to break down and partially remove the superior beds of 
shale and limestone well within the entrance to the little valley. 
When this active erosion ceased, the limestone surface was strewn 
with rocky débris a foot or two deep, and in against the bluff 
at the southern margin there were heaps of coarse talus material 
upon which the two human bodies were cast or in which they 
were rudely buried ; and just here we reach the point of divergence 
of the two interpretations with respect to the period at which 
these events occurred. The first view assumes that we are 
probably dealing with the lowan epoch of the glacial period. If 
this is correct, the events following the deposition of the bodies 
would be about as follows: During this period the river, becoming 
burdened with silt from the receding ice front, buried the bodies 
and began to fill up its channel. Step by step the surface rose 
until the immediate valley was filled and obliterated, and the 
waters flowed out over the highest bluffs, depositing everywhere 
the mantle of silt known to geologists as loess. Asthe ice receded 
to the far north, deposition gradually ceased in this part of the 
valley, and the river, step by step, cut its way down again through 
the vast deposits that filled its former channel, leaving a succes- 
sion of loess terraces, more or less well defined against the hill- 
sides, and finally, after many fluctuations, reaching its present 
level, which at extreme high water is from five to ten feet lower than 
our datum level—the limestone floor indicated at «, figure 29. 
But are we warranted in supposing that the two human bodies 
became associated with the débrison the limestone floor during this 
great epoch in glacial history, or are we to adopt the opposing 
view that at the end of this episode, or long after its close, when 
the river had descended to nearly its present level, the foods un- 
covered the limestone surface within the entrance to the little val- 
ley, and that at this time the aborigines, doubtless the ancestors 
of our historic tribes, left their dead among the heaps of débris? 
The latter view assumes that the river probably had little to 
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do directly with depositing the materials that buried the human 
hodies and now form the Concannon bench; that after clearing 
the limestone floor the current probably followed its habit of 
rapid change and shifted fora time to the eastern side of the broad 
flood:plain, leaving other agencies to contro! the destinies of the 
little valley now occupied by the Concannon farm. Naturally 
the deposits of the bench have been examined with minutest 
care with the view of determining the story of their accumulation, 
li laid down in water they should show decided evidence of 
assortment and bedding; if the result of redistribution of loess 
and other focal materials through surface agencies, the deposits 
would present little evidence of assortment and no evidence of 
systematic stratification, Throughout the entire depth of these 
formations, as exposed in the tunnel and in the trench, there 
appears to be but one feature that can be construed as giving 
decided support to the view which favors fluvial origin. A 
thin seam of clay appears in the west wall af the tunnel, some 
three feet above the limestone floor, and extends from the 
entrance far back toward the south, rising at a low angle. The 
carlier examinations of this deposit led to the conclusion that 
the lower part, at least, of the formation had been laid down by 
the river, but subsequent Investigations show that the layer is not 
continuous, that it is not found in the east wall of the tunnel 
opposite its appearance on the west side, and that it pinches out 
quickly to the west, no trace of it having been discovered in the 
walls of the great trench dug by the Bureau. It is just such a 
layer of water-laid clay as would accumulate in the bed of a slug. 
gish stream running with the trend of the tunnel at this point, or 
through the presence of a small oblong pool of water left during 
a season of flood before the river finally deserted this level. 

The deposit is composed for the most part of loess-like silt, 
through which, at all levels, are scattered fragments of limestone 
and shale, the whole presenting much variety of composition 
and irregularity of accumulation; hence it ts surmised that the 
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history of its deposition may be somewhat as follows: ‘When at 
a period indefinitely later than the close of the Iowan epoch, and 
possibly much later than even the close of the glacial period, the 
river retreated from the west side of the valley, leaving the lime- 
stone floor at the entrance to the little valley freshly exposed, 
the steep slopes of the valley, half a square mile in area, were 
mantled with loess deposits, and these, with coarser materials 
from the general surface, were carried down by creep and wash to 
the gateway of the little valley where, since active erosion by the 
river had ceased, they accumulated, burying the exposed rock 
surface and the human remains to a depth of twenty feet or more 
and spreading out in a fan-shaped delta on the river flood-plain 
about the mouth of the valley. The narrow entrance to the 
valley probably favored accumulation; and the weak intermittent 
rivulet must have been quite incapable of clearing the way and 
carrying the accumulated material far out over the plain to the 
river channel. At any rate it seems altogether reasonable to 
suppose that twenty feet or more in depth of this material could 
have been deposited within and about the efitrance to the little 
valley. The amount of accumulation would be limited only by 
the length of time that the river channel remained far away 
to the east and by the supply of easily eroded material. It 
is readily understood, however, that between the period of 
the burial of the human bodies and the present time the river 
may have returned once or several times toward the west 
bluff, permitting active work in undermining and cutting down 
the limestone face. That it did return is strongly suggested 
by the apparent recentness of the cutting and the fact that the 
Concannon bench, the surface of which was at one time continu- 
ous with the fiood-plain surface, is truncated on the face uniformly 
with the main bluff. This return of the channel to the west side 
would give the little stream the Opportunity of lowering its chat 
nel to the present perfect adjustment with the river, and espe- 
cially so since, as the centuries passed, the loess deposits had 
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been largely removed from the slopes of the valley above and 
rapid accumulation about its mouth by creep and wash had 
necessarily ceased. 

The preferred interpretation of the phenomena, then, is that 
the relic-bearing deposits of the Concannon bench were not laid 
down in glacial times by the silt-charged waters of the Missouri, 
but that they are a remnant of delta-like accumulations formed 
in comparatively recent times within and about the mouth of the 
tributary valley by local sub-aérial agencies, all save the more pro- 
tected portions having been removed by late encroachments of 
the ever-changing river. 

The time involved would not be that required by the Missouri 
to lower its fleed-plain from the upper level of the bench to the 
present high-water mark, a descent of thirty or thirty-hve feet, 
but the petiod required to depress the flood-plain from a iittle 
above the surface of the limestone floor on which the bodies 
rested to its present level, a descent of from five to ten feet. 
The measure of this amount of erosion in years is the measure 
of the age of the Lansing man: this may be thousands of years, 
but at most it can be but a fraction of the time required by the 
other view; for, according to that view, the river, after burying 
the human bodies, filled its channel with glacial deposits until it 
overflowed the highest bluffs, and then descended again to the 
present level, The time required to fill up the valley, three or 
more miles in width and nearly two hundred feet in depth, and 
then to cut this filling all out again can never be determined, 
since chronologic criteria are largely wanting; but it might well 
reach ten, twenty, or even thirty thousand years. On the other 
hand, the time required by the river to lower its bed five or ten 
feet might possibly be expressed in hundreds rather than in thot- 
sands of years. It may be of importance to note, however, that 
even this amount of lowering need not be assumed in accounting 
for the facts, The high-water mark today along the Concannon 
bluff, with the rivera mile or two away across a wooded plain, 
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might well be several feet lower than the highest level reached 
by a strong current driven directly or even objiquely against the 
bluff. | 

The anthropologist may readily find other than purely geolog- 
ical criteria to aid him in reaching his conclusions, It is a 
part of our common knowledge that men have occupied the 
American continent for a long period, but that they occupied it 
during the glacial epoch, or even at the period when the glacial 
front finally receded northward, is not demonstrated. Besides, ° 
as already mentioned, the cranium is well preserved and fresh- 
looking, and is nearly identical with crania of our historic tribes. 
Now when, as in the present case, two somewhat equally sup- 
ported interpretations of the geological phenomena are possible, 
— the one making it appear that remains of men occur in formea- 
tions where they could reasonably be expected, and the other 
carrying human occupancy back ten thousand or twenty thou- 
sand years,—the anthropologist may consistently accept, ten- 
tatively at least, the first of these interpretations, and the 
non-professional student of the subject may find it wise to at 
least withhold his full acceptance of either view until those geal- 
ogists best qualified to discuss the special problems involved 
shall have reached practical unanimity. 

As a result of my own observations at Lansing, and consider- 
ing also the conclusions reached by Professor Chamberlin and his 
associates, I find it difficult to come to any other conclusion than 
that the human remains under consideration are properly classed 
as of post-glacial age, interpreting that term to cover all time 
subsequent to the final retreat of the ice from the region south 
of the Great Lakes. 

The Lansing skuil, illustrated in. plates XXXI-KXEXI, belongs 
to Mr M. C. Long, curator of the kansas City Museum. It has 
been carefully repaired under the direction of Dr George A. Dor- 
sty and is now deposited in the United States National Museum. 





TYPES OF CULTURE IX PERU’ 
By MAX UHLE 


After au extended absence in South America I deem it de- 
sirable to present a brief preliminary report of my work there. 
I believe this cannot better be done than by giving a summary of 
results derived from a study of the general development of Peru- 
vian culture as it appears to me after three years of research in 
different parts of the country. 

During my first expedition to Peru I represented the interests 
of the University of Pennsylvania, while the work of the second 
expedition was conducted under the auspices of the University or 
California, The former researches were supported in part, and 
the second wholly, by Mrs Phorbe A. Hearst, to whom the Uni- 
versity of California and students in general are so greatly in- 
debted for her generous support of anthropological work. When 
the collections obtained by the various expeditions sent out by 
Mrs Hearst are eventually assembled in a museum, they will 
form a splendid monument to private activity successfully devoted 
to the scientific development of a new but great and prosperous 
state. I take this occasion to gratefully acknowledge the support 
given to my expeditions by Mrs Hearst, particularly as they 
have been among the few sent to South America with facilities 
for conducting excavations and have thus been enabled to obtain 
definite conclusions. 

Entering Lima in £896, it was only natural that I first became 
interested in the ruins of Pachacamac, lying not far away ; for, 
in spite of much discussion, their character and age were stil] un- 
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solved problems. At the beginning of my studies I had hoped 
to cast some light on these questions as well as to gain a better 
conception than that which prevailed regarding the complicated 
condition of Peruvian culture, the artifacts representing which 
form such a confused mass in all of our Peruvian collections. 
How far the origin, the age, and the religious significance of the 
principal deity worshiped at Pachacamac have been disclosed by 
these investigations will appear in my monograph on those ruins, 
written in 1898, which will be published at Philadelphia within 
the next few months. 

1 wish to touch here only on general questions respecting the 
development of the culture of Peru. Our ideas concerming the 
degree of civilization in pre-Columbian times by the inhabitants of 
the older American countries are not yet entirely freed from the 
prejudiced notion of generally regarding the various types of 
ancient culture as merely local styles, each being ascribed in some 
way toa different geographic area and to a different tribe ;—we 
are still prone to see in them purely ethnical divisions and in- 
dividual local types. In observing these types of culture we 
should pay attention: particularly to their succession in time: for 
their importance as stylistic strata which succeeded and covered 
each other (and, for the greater part, covered a co#xtensive area), 
is far beyond that which they may possess as local types. We 
must introduce also into the archeology of the countries of 
America in which culture reached a relatively high degree, the 
leading points of view which enabled students to distinguish in 
European prehistory the successive Hallstadt, La Tene, German 
Conquest, and Merovingian: periods, The method applied by 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt to prove the succession of styles by the 
gradually changing character of the contents of eraves differing 
in age has given remarkable results. Still, the certain ty ofa suc- 
cession of periods cannot be surpassed even by that when they 
are shown by geological stratification, 

I found such stratification first at the base of the old temple of 
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the wod Pachacamac, where graves were particularly numerous. 
The oldest temple covered a smaller area (figure 30, 2) than the 
later one (6). At the base of the former occurred a large grave- 
yard (¢). Perhaps in consequence of the subsequent destruction 
of the temple, this older graveyard was covered by débris (¢) 
fallen from the temple near its foot, and this débris was later 
built over by new front terraces of the temple. Now, it hap- 
pens that the graves of the old cemetery (¢) contained objects of 








Va. ye —Seclien showing eariy aad laces vempbe walle and scocpasive burials at Pachacamec. 


the style represented in the monuments of Tiahuanaco, as well as 
objects of the same general character but showing epigonal varia- 
tion, The layer of débris (¢) contained a number of graves 
which were characterized by carthen vessels painted in red and 
black ona white slip. The superficial layer at the later front (5) 
of the temple, contained a few graves (¢) of pure Incasic character. 
There js little doubt that the individuals whose remains were 
here found had been honored by burial directly at the front of the 
temple after its completion. 

Looking around near the old town for other graveyards, I 
found one the contents of which were characterized by black 
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vessels of a kind so numerous in our museums, but not occurring 
in the three layers before mentioned. Other vessels, textiles, etc., 
of incasic character occurred Interspersed among them. A grave- 
yard containing pure Incasic objects, but with an exceptional few 
of the black vessels, was discovered amid the ruins of the Incasic 
Temple of the Sun in the town. It was therefore natural to con- 
clude that the period of these black vessels represented the last 
pre-Incasic form of the culture of the coast, where it was met by 
the Incas. 

T had thus observed the following periods of culture succeed- 
ing each other at Pachacamac: 

First, that of the classical style of the monuments of Tiahua- 
naco, with, 

Second, that of a local epigonal development of the same 
style. 

Third, the period of the vessels painted white, red, and 
black. 

Fourth, the period characterized by certain black vessels. 

Fifth, the period of the style of the Incas, 

The results obtained during my second expedition to Peru 
were of a similar nature. It was shown by excavations at Chan- 
chan, the old town of the Chimus, that their style, which was that 
met by the Incas in their valleys, was identical with the fourth 
style found at Pachacamac; and the identification of the style 
exemplified by the finely colored pottery of the valleys of Trujillo, 
Santa, ctc,, with that of the Chimus; so commonly accepted in our 
muscums, was thereby excluded. The style of the finely colored 
ware mentioned above had so little In common with that of the 
Chimus, that there had passed one or perhaps two periods of 
quite different stylistic character between jt and the true type of 
the later Chimus—that is, one of a certain black pottery quite dif- 
ferent from the former, a stylistic development from the much 
older period of finely colored ceramics. This was found extensively 
during excavations made upon the Huaca del Sol, near Moche. 
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It seems, further, that the third period of Pachacamac was aiso 
represented among the historical periods of the valley of Trujillo. 
Vessels of the third and fourth styles of Pachacamac were dis- 
covered in graves in soil mixed with débris of pottery of the finely 
colored ware, showing that the latter antedated them. 

A practical result of these discoveries was the finding that 
the Huaca del Sol, near Moche, commonly attributed to the Incas, 
had been constructed at about the third older period (even objects 
representing the style of the works of Tiahuanaco were found 
upon it), and had probably become a ruin at the time of the 
Chimus, as none of their relics nor those of the Incas were found 
upon this venerable monument, In fact, I observed four distinct 
and suceessive cultures in the valley of Trujillo. 

The valleys of Chincha, Pisco, and Ica, visited later, form a 
separate archeological area south of Lima, Here we find : 

First, The Incas. 

Second, An interesting culture, with some peculiar features, 
which immediately preceded the invasion of the Incas. 

Third, Occasionally there are noticed certain graveyards cor- 
responding to the first and second periods of Pachacamac. 

Fourth, The most interesting culture is quite independent of 
and possibly preceded the others, The pottery which character- 
izes it resembles that of the period represented by the works of 
Tiahuanaco in the colors used, in the careful treatment by pollsh- 
ing, and in the manner of representing the characteristic detail of 
the closed four-fingered hand, Thus far itis clear that the age of 
this culture must approximate that of Tiahuanaco, but it differs 
entirely from the latter and from most of the Peruvian types in 
the freedom of style. It can be proved that it is the older sister, 
perhaps even the mother, of the peculiar older culture of the 
valley of Trujillo which has produced the beautiful colored ves- 
sels. But it is still more remarkable on account of its age, as It 
must have preceded the introduction of bricks for use in buildings. 
All the vast monuments which originated in that period were 
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constructed of roundish, ordinary balls of clay cemented together, 
and in no case js there any trace of the use of bricks, Some of 
these structures attained a length of more than three hundred 
meters, but they have long since been reduced by time to mere 
mounds. In pre-Incasic time, these mounds: like other natural 
elevations, were widely used for cemeteries, so that the destruction 
of these great buildings must have antedated even the Jast pre-In- 
casic period. It is therefore not impossible that the age of these 
monuments is even ereater than that of the works of Tiahuanaco, 
but further investigation may be necessary to s¢ttle this question 
beyond doubt. 

I may summarize the results as follows: 

First. It will now be easier to give the correct relative chro- 
nological position to each new Peruyian culture which may be 
discovered, 


Second. It is learned that the process of development and 


succession of periods of old Peruvian culture has been a long one. 
Stratum was laid over stratum during thousands of years, Were 
we to assign four hundred to five hundred years to each of the cul- 
tures heretofore discovered. generally four to five in each valley, 
we should find in this way alone that the development of the old 
cultures in Peru must have spanned two thousand years at least. 

Third. The results are of importance in investigating the 
connection between the cultures of South America (Peruvian) 
and Central Atnerica: for, as the oldest culturesobserved in Peru 
are of at least as high, if net of a higher type, than the later ones; 
it is not improbable that, if connection existed between the north 
and the south, jt took place during the earliest period. As the 
Peruvian cultures are now pradually being classified according ta 
age, it would be important to know, by similar means, the relative 
ages of Central American and of other South American cultures; 
for connections can have existed only between contemporancous 
cultures; and only such, therefore, should be compared if [raitful 
results are to be expected. 
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Much is still to be done in this direction for other parts of 
America. Indeed, it is my wish to stimulate such work for all 
parts of the continent, in order that future knowledge of the 
general development of American cultures may be firmly estab- 
lished. 
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fndex- Tabelion sun aalrepemetrischen Géelrauche, Von Prof. Dr Cart. 
M.FOrer. Jena: Gustay Fischer. r90z.. Sni.-4", 35 pp. 

Dr Fiirst has published in a neatly bound ijuarto @ series of twenty- 
nine index tables for use in samatology. lhe need: of such tables was 
called to his attention by his investivations in Swedish anthropology in 
collaboration with Gustav Retzius This need has been felt by many 
other somatologists, and led the [esent reviewer to prepare an almost 
identical set of tables two years ago, hut he was not so fortunate us 
Dr Fiirst in having o Retzius fo defray the expense of publication, 
The tables-are-so arranged that one.appears on each page; the larger 
Ones are therefore limited to §5 dividends and 5 divisors, but im 
reality the tables are in series $0 that the divisors im the first seven. 
tables run from + to 105 continuously. ‘The quotients are reckoned ta 
the second decimal place. ‘The tables are comprehensive and appar 
ently accurate, They were much needed, and we gladly acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the accomplished sgavants who have presented 
them to working somatologists. Frank Russet. 


Srhdadel und Skheleticile aus feking, Von Dr K. A, HAgeren. Jena: 

Gustay Fischer, 1902. §* 165 pp, ills, 

In this memoir is described a collection of thirty-seven skulls and 
4 few other bones which the aAnthor personally collected at Pekit. 
There ore nine female and twenty-eight male craia, there being no 
difficulty in distinguishing the sex. ‘The skulls are described singly 
and quite fully, At the end of cach description. 4 simmary is made, 
4s, for example, in the case of skull number #2: “Male, about 30, 
eury-, meso-, hypsicephalic, leptoprosopic. hypsiconchus, leptorrhinian, 
leptostaphylin, Prognathous, with extreme alveolar prognathism.” Ex- 
cessive alveolar Prognathism, by the way, is frequently noted. Follow- 
ing the detailed descriptions are Aeneralizations concerning capacity, 
the temporal, parietal, and other portions, The section devoted to the 
steleton is especially interesting because of the information furnished 
concerning the practice of deforming the feet. Not only the original 
misterial presented will be found of ralue, but the tables ateo furnsch 2 
Very useful summary of Measurements and averages obtained by pre-' 
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vious investigators of Mongolian skulls. ‘The illustrations are numer- 
ous and of a degree of excellence that we have seldom seen equaled. 
Frawxk Russktt- 


Notes of a Trip-to the Veddaks of Colon, By Dr 1. M- Hinwee and 
Dr W. H. Forwess, gap. [Separately issued from the Bulletin of 
the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vol 3, No. 2, April, r90r.] 

Drs Hiller and Furness present an interesting account of the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon, whom they visited recently, Little is known of this 
aboriginal people, who are rapidly approaching extinction, Rather 
empirically nowadays, they are divided into Coast, Village, and Rock 

Veddahs, from their geographic location, but this evidently marks no 

tribal distinctions: ‘Though their visit was brief the authors have made: 

skilful use of their cyes:and camera, and the result is a decided contri- 
bution to our knowledge of this interestmg people. 
Wacrea Hoven. 
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of aniewale oi and other natural noi gaia 
[Li ' t a co 
‘cetacean rib, 01 Australian. fap 
imigity to the [rare of the kangaroo, 
tn. 


SY rear dl hiraponconsetd lor 
patiiontad ef ambierrleprmite, ete 
Inauguration di buste f'Abel Hovwe- 
Ineque k l'Ecole du ‘Livre. (Rev, de 
i} oi ' Anthr. = Mt juliee skate an 
[ta.) Speech 
the installatio aoe hal ce Abed 
Hovalaciok at the Ecole Etienne, 
March 4, igre. 
vanoveki Zabwi & raslitchnich 
: tcheloverchevtlels ray. (Rusk. Ante. 
Mboak wx, Veatts a Nas, 5-4, 
203-212.) Keune, with 2 text-figures 
and bibliog raphy af 47 Sigua hareat 
eclating t9 he teeth of the various races 
of To, 





| Keith (A) The gniexnce of certain 


features and ¢ Ligonier a 

(Nature. | gat, igh. Ot. 

ly Soke with > wie titles end 

a fetbheures (3 tice 

of types of ear), the author icone 

pes in man and the anthropaidas, 
s point, the lobule, ete, ‘Two 

cL tealveth af ri rhe ear are 


Pia. pinion 


che lraky 
he hi ee oe “seh giver see is 
gradi Rip inoerk ! 
Irena edema development; The first te also 
oe “urhtocratic” nar, the » 


etpansive ear ofien maile the 
cubjenes of poyratar wit,  Wonen show 
the ict, Sey in 98-316, men in 16— 
-371.—on I avemge 45 and t 
respectively,” Pris A ae =e 
I K ne thane vie y 
a Keny [ at a 
any en A thre 
Jewith women ie orang: 

b aeghed per cent of Hotten- 
tots show the and “it le 
TOry peanent atone of @ character- 
ite type, it certain races of negroes.” 


= 
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hors) | 
these cart 


above normal and of the Ping 3h he 

rirmal, In crininale the facts aiid 
indicate that “the criminal clase is 
recraited in anes ton from, the 


groap uf msn wha manifest the orang- | 


ed ear and a women who ports’ 
chimpanene-type.” Aa compared — 
with marine) bee é the ecuual rutin fs 
inertted, "The coe th and criminal 


clowes are drawn with ao undue pro- 
portion trom thawe in which Darwin's 
i | : ly preent.” Hut 





y 
in's tip is the persistence 6f an 
ancestral (or eve cap while. sesh oh 
East iW are “* epiir 
merely af progrestiv or retrogressaive 
hevelienseitt.” The lobmle ts ‘*a re- 
cura mies and pf : sir: 





cauitadl Viana: Keith bolds that 
Fidget gar Rr eae go 
caying structure (its relations to sound. 
caching weold forbid thath—the 
rmdtass i, @. at pee pevenrerest 


In mom onkeow 


— (HL) e Wore ricksichilich 
der Frage bevels der Orgnniesiion der 
ethuographincten Abthellung iles shes 
schon Museums Kaiser Alexande 
IL, (lp. Arch, f. Etha., Leiden, no 
39-31.) | Reumes the 
Jeisor Srolrnav of Karan Me spied ps 
rent ofan ethnegraphical museam. A 
special aod a general divintsm. are ad. 
voratetl, the one dealing with pes 
the other with cult 





rites, ih be distribution: ea indie | 


Kirchoff (Dr Dre) Die Hoheomesung des 
Kopfes, 





! on of the 
Tanows pearatienee. (victors Ranke, 
bre Wilher, tices: deg sear nly 
Welcker, Rieger, R fennel" f 


. ropa Awmociation. 


while the small wucaber | 
of congenital iicte examined seem <8 | 
indicate of the 





Zz. f. Peychi fie, Beri, tt or|| 
* atric, Tgo2, 1H 
363-384.) | 


Pitener, | 
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measurt 
hich oe ae head, ee sores, t in 


amelie 
The American An- 


(Sei 
ws, goa; % #, AVI, 309-310.) 
gocount of meeting ‘and: forma- 


don at Piiteburg, June 50, tgo2, 
list of officers. etc. 


McKendrick (J. Gl Expenmental 
phouctic, (Nature, Lomlon, 1904, 
Lv, ainsi sigge proens account, 


with 22 text- or ubeoeaa 


mood aay ot 
igen peed seine pe the graphic 


i the « 
method to the movements of aaah 
oametric fsme 


The phonoautograph, 
Spracheotc hier, 
tmethod, Regn igen 
paki chron phot 1. em 
phone, = : te are jiviefly iefly 
tensile! an iiiatrated: The awthor 
appeals fora phonegraphic museum. 
htanoursiee (L.) Note: sur — 
prodiges humains exhibes 4 lari rit 
(Rev, de IB. dl! Anthr, ae 
Parks, t902, 20, U1-19.) Briel accoants 
and discussions of baman * | 
(belunging to the Barnum- hey circus 
exhibited at Faria in Inad-1gdr an 
Visited by imedical men, The follow- 
ing are trested: Gless-eater and petro- 
jcum=tirinker; Maxey, the needle-king: 
the hurmat pin-emshion : the man who 
ran jengthon his cheeks; Hermann, the 
chaln-breaker: Billy Wells, the man 
with the unbreakable head; the living 
skeleton: the teleecoping giant (varies 
his height and also his arm-Length); 
the albimo contortionist; two Nes 
pagous twit couples; the dwarte 
the Gireat atl Mob The 


nomchalant view 
ristey weenie oid a tricke involved in 


Mantegazza Prime linee di palvo~ 
loarin fe yh, Toca. IL ba 
senvibtlita generale. (Arch, p. pass 


Firense, 1902, XKXI, 145-156 
262.) ral discussion of 

anil reas seoaret the e_ anthropo 
rac ane oe in e intellect weale 


a aati 


ia i 
ch, sie 
pve touch, sight ni sed ih 


Manteguzms—(swAimand 
pan As om made by pina 
athe Filion a2 L.) Miews of the Kiral, 


—in short, of the five senses three hiew | 
sin. gtr croup There 


Gennan of tite mer im the dwter- 
watiomeles Arches) far Ethnographic, 
vol, X. 

P 


t(G.) ay er eles de La be 
ilo crine. (LA nen 


Paris; 
xi, 255-248. , Titscumses method 
Upped of angles of the base 
el thes ees cg Sayre with sha 
InMiroment devised for 
the author, Alun the results in ‘oak 
woch measurements. Certain differ 
ences noted between thie negro ati the 
white races are conmidared, - 


= Spe | ((s.) Da teorin paicologics della 
previsione. (Arch, p. Pantee Firenze, 
whee alae ast a ) According te 
. the visilile or 

aviciie’ oa of the constructive ac- 
Bry of the mind. a vital necessity, 

the aspiration ane contindous tendency 
of science, iy a wonderial Fiestas, 
whict man will tearm more and more 
bo ender. 9 yidlding him iuspired aids in 
en 


labor to Powness thine 
Until the orehlens ot My a 


we can handily expect to tdshec the 
gcecte of prevision, 


sips, (EL) Se il piacere sig morents 
emorione inrodatiibile. (Tt, 
350.) The author sustains the th 
Ohms beans fn yehic case af action is 
| dor 


is: 
he only constarct 


ime 

aa 9, Pio, Hain, Pa nf Pas 
ni, isto n dl 
ie ae , i anes, et 


Rizal (J.) Ser Packard (R, 1.) 


Rose (1. A.) Uniucky children, (Folk- 
es a . 1902, been er Cus- 
Pb Gel seperitions to 
lee of the child in che family: rine 

ieee frothel (third canerption, 
horn after three ¢ 
peas sex), eighth child, ete., are 
fie d at Sr data are {rom 
n 3} concerned 
with th tribaey vee 


lenses (M,) Die memichonthniichen 


or | 
the o 
crorai 
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[w. 1, 4, Iga 






walbe | oe die Fontatella 
Seta lofrontalia) and ihre 


=e (Zisehe, f. peal tg 
nt ? got r 
r g_ieh ieee ipl Fao} 


sehen’ aa Muatvatioo ok Me fiat 
topic fontanelle anid its varieties of 
three sorts, The origin of these forma: 
‘tions ft sti) somew med. 
The article 4 iHyateated-with 2 plates 
and 9 text-fhpures, 


Sighele (S,) Latiu Europe and Ameri- 
= impels, Unter. Mo. Bar 
ipton, Vi, ict, ¥, 
piiecossing merge by an eminent Italian 


certain aspects of the 

rela the. transformation 
wie United Sintes ia an ath 
-power, ete, © anc 
modem imperalicns are compared, — 
the Latin wae wii and ornetocratic, 
the ‘Teutonic (American) b bear 
apd capitalialic, One was ts 
in the a (ewe ee conqueror, Ube et 
differences ae rice. Si 
If the Teutonic races unlfe thete - 
tinkos with wilitariam instem! of wit 

ifte civilleation, ihey will sink and 
the Laie Latin races, now left te develop 
their own imergicr, ree once mort. 


T.i8) Ein scltener a Fall vou Polydak- 


tyle. (Globus, Benschwg,, 190d, LX 22h, 
ey Be a wecoant ier: ea 
with s, of hat 


‘the toes are perfectly movable and al 
bit two anges se} Se obber 
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T.—Coptinnend, 
cae of clever tocs seems to have been 





ee 


on txt, 928-959) = eS Pe. la 

Stalistic: seem to show 

mal Shed men amarry at almost the 

ene ages ai the multitude,” ani ee 
there ‘is dhs little or ne avoidatice of 


acs : #4 ted men.” 
crease of age nat bate’ tha | 
years: 

del Torte (0.) Un a fsiologica 
degli stati ipooticl.. (Arch, p. Ante, 
Firense, igot, X¥XTI, 75-284, Ac 
resthat ta the ereriit horaght is the 

eat expression of a psychic ene 

ke which merous ! igen vensioad and 
concentrates itself, The action of man 

as man le esthesiogenam EF | 
roy ia synonymous with meare 








c-ehergy. Between the bypno- 
tees and the hypnotized polarization, 
communication, and transference are 
eatablinhies! 


Vierkandt (A.) 3 Te Saksaesasae Oe 


Thibs te Leip pa, Meda se ean 


Treats. of stntlitics, walt- 


ing of verdict to result, se is a af | 


uncontroalbe assertions and 

tepoeai ihe al fulfilment, 
staxy, an factors in thie e preservati : 
religiogs aystem, all factors of a. rains 
Hvely singalar and primitive character. 
Religion tends continually to acquire 
af apparently infallible pened ba a 
ite existence. The argument is on- 
forced ty references to primitive beliels 
anil practices, 





Natar ond Kultus tes gocialen Tnili- 
vido. (Tid. 2.) General 
ditcusion of the ‘i of na. 
ture” anid “enhtare” for the. social 
he recent with particular reference to 


ashore of Heinrich Rick- | 


ert upon the sub . and those of 
clher writers of the last few years 
In many, respects itive peoples 1 = 
mene to nature ‘chrifized, woma 

than man, agricltare than indiotry. 


Virchow rhe Niecnow Puy Ueber Scbidolfi coer 
elormation. (Corr «BL a, a 


ea. f Anithr., Munchen, got, REXIM, 
19-139.) General, discassion. From 


pened of 





his observation of the «rdtmy Virchow 
come to the conclusion that“ the same 
iss which. in whole peoples appear 
lly aa types, can alsa arte 
setholericall : 
fags tha Nharesuye ahd infloence of particular 
Nor.is it very easy always 

to say apart is the nonmal form, or 





ean we always declare exactly how far 


wih ia atypical, since the typical 
as may & seveae in sent ie yee) 
The bo between cephalonia am 
Seay canal: Le: ye itl a 
hand, Sins, Aga dines mat ne 
form. There is geography of de- 
formations—there rey io have long 
existed 4 phical regions of deform- 
ation, where not merely the custom 
existed, but where aleo a form j 
to than regions waa to be met with, 


Vorubier iV. ¥.)  Narazhnoie acho 


teeloveka. (Rassk. Antr. dhur., 
Moskva, 190%, 1, Now, 3-9. 47-107.) 
The eight sections of this monograph, 
which m provided with ¢ text-hgures, 
34 sete pi ani) a. bibliog phy af some 
tiles, touch almost every 
aT the outer arth man, Ttiviinal 
characters, age. sex. relation to beight 


tion, crime, abnormality, dis- : 
ene, mental ani pliysical deterioration, 

ri Among the author's cmelusions 
are the [ollowing : Womans car in Shee 
woluiely amaller but Qyraefs S 
than orn’. Ge 








i “rhe “Satyr He 
er” iw five Sia erae coomenioe ta hdres 
as in adults, and twice a: frequent in 
eri cin mew, With inerease of 
stature the size of the ear tlecreases rela- 
tively. Absence of the lobule i fre- 
quent among Mongolian peoples. ATcat 
of the depenpration-forms < af the car said 
veda le pectin al the ore 
lor attested forma, 
ie te woeur in oi healthy apd normal bo- 
man ee 3 almost aa olten as im the 
Spo seg ere De 
he athe ew 
ig really a resume of Voroblev's elabor- 
ute study with the same tith, which 
npeara as volnme ax (Moskva, 190%. 
223) ol the Fradi Amtrepolagitches- 
coon with G = ret, I73 


oie tities 
al oe eS i Air alla 


Walkhof (0.) Der Unterkiefer der 


een, rphen ood des Menachen. 
Berlin, (gon, xt, $82 ff) 


Wee ai tek ca a Sage melo 

eli Bote ot - 

sppest in Selenka's Afveccdema fire. 

As compared with the simian, the -ha- 

man lower jaw is '' reduced” as fe 
the teeth amd the antenor jaw. 

in'inan the form ol the chin hs 

to: the sot al the Bat si of 

peer. nbs Sens jaw be regards = 
of o ten-yearal andi: child, oe the 

byperostotic jaw of an adult wih 

marked dental retention (Virchrrw'. 

The dower jaw of Preclincat rather srp- 

pitts Walkhoif’s view, 


Wead (Cc. K.) Contritutions te the his 
tory of musical wales, (Kep. U. 8. 
Nat. Mua, Wash., 1goo [1902], 417- 


462) Inthh . with to: plates and 
6 text-figures, the followin lopics are 
treated: Stages of development af 


musica) scalns, Mindiheny ‘tnvtroments, 
flute type, tesonator type, influence of 
the hand, composite ihatraments. The 
anthor recopnizes four stages of devel- 
+ oa tive —in- more iadic 
tion of a scale than in sounds of firds, 
animals, nature: stage of instruments 
mechanically capable al forniahing 
ecale;: stage of theoretical melodie 
stales.—Greek, Arb, Chinear, Hindu, 
Medieval, etc: stape of the modern 

ic scale and ite ilescendant, the 


exjutally tempered stale) which ‘' corre: 


spond in # rough way to the recognined 
four culture namely; (he say. 
age, barbarous, civilized, and enlight- 
ened,” The coilclusztons arrived at in 
this vrrapae devoted to the second 
The prnmary principle in i the 
akin ol instramernta that yi 
— aris irr trach al Bane i ak 
ar ta ©; the size, toupee toes , 
location of tae eeneits de 
pendent on the site of the hand and 
the digital expertnes: wf the 
former.” The songs of b 
eerie of the humurt voice and har- 
wot on the horn can have 


had iit Little in nclarate upon the establish. | 


ment of eco 


Winternitz (M.)) Dit Fintaagen Al. 
terthums und der Naturvilker, “ithe 
il ire rm in Wien, 1901, ana 
a5 ~3335 ter ivi 
of all food.m ve ie dat i feeecta 

nore arena the author classifies and 

anal = lle them Bite the “otlowing 
called, 


Scod-my 
flood-mythe with 
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‘wall CU) mi 


Woods (F. A.) 
binds, the 





[sa a tp 


thon vith the myths themselves these 


race. Dr Winternitx is a opinion 
that the lira! Legends called forth 
actual local events arc the ornyinals, a 
that out of them human fancy came to 
fashion commogonic deluge-myths No 
seer inf ach d, an some 
vw me have eajnteined its 


the Hahylonlans, Hebrews, indus, 
Persians, Greeks, etc, which sequin to 
have aprung from ome source. It ia 
worth ooting that pol all | 3 pe 
tem floodanythe, Same of the myths 
discussed in the article can be read 
Tore at jength ia Usener’s JM Simt-— 
ea, all (Bonn, 199) and And Andree’s 

3 hweig, 1891), 
whic fo De Wiateeette haa necd ae au- 





f neucr Geguat genre 
thita, (chef Sorialw,, Berlin, 1 
Dues gC Critical review ‘7 
cohen. recent hock, ar 
renga tides TR. a ehap ad 
der ptrwer on "Watlanuldkomnante (Bertin, 
rot), 
heredity in royalty. (Pop. Sci. Mo., 
NGOS, LET, S093 8 aur ain, 6 313 
LXU, 76-54.) 





Secs Ry 
Fpalte” and — convolution: ‘The 
high devel ol the convolutions 
it the tirain i some American mankey? 


sects bt ra aopm 


VETRENCH. 
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Evaore 

Ae {G. i] Arkrologiaka enrages 

aoe gre i cate 
iit. Hit. a, Ant. 

Stockholm, 1g ar 38 cc 

aes a) bwes oa: 


pth abe enka niger tones 

the anthor thinks ae 
In t2 out neath 3) graves examined in 
the entoer af f vgs Sepatolline et 
90 examined in of 
fragments of tiles were 


Alcenina((,) F \eeachidak | 
mai i Finland, teaetbo if 
Tidske, Ue ork, 


54 ‘tees wed a ree 
rtm i. Sea fins al coins 


Ato, 
) it. the oan sousis 
tne A i) and at ‘Taovur- 
terothweatern Finkenil end in 
the of Kowsame in oenh Pine 
lane The lates! coin found tate 
(room the cr of the eleventh century 
A.D, 


Al ‘ 
paren Fit 


Ra Vilt. Hist. o. Ant, Ak. Maidabl., 
hi , pipe fever) ae This 


a ae 
tebe | 









artiche, with eres the 

full account: a inve 

a Flue wae noted tc ugg) abe a 
anteaters bt yor, Mow, MM, $34. 





is 
Ausserongen ilberidie, ption der 
finnisch-ugrischen oa ee Ans. 


Liaxepee 


" 759 
fian.-ujr. Fornch.; Heliingfors, 190%, 
a, ze—!.) um on the tran: 


senption of the Finne- Ugrian 

Se Niacausinn of Setdld's opinion (1 

1, t4-52) on the matter, Si 
Thomaen, Katanov, “* O,~ Sarjalainen, 
rau WP Tei, Balasa, Scinnyel, cx- 
esa incr views. 


Balliot (1..) bes tamulue i Mesey-les 


Haux, Haute-Marne, (Rev. de I'Fe. 
a’ Anihr. de Varia, 1go3, X10, 23-26.) 
Discusses, with § text-figures, the finds 
(bronze and iron ornaments) (ound in 
Pea tl of Kaos Joe Ears The inm 
objects are Tare Bs compared with the 
hroure, and the tumuli belang prot- 
ably to the first fram age. 


Blanchet (A.) Nouvelles ohserrations 


sur la monte rine de Limoges. 
(Hull. Sec. ie Rechechouart, IyoT 
Igoz, XI, 60-65.) Rdsumes cata con- 
eerming the danharine coins of Limoges. 
Anew variety inmribed to St Marrial 
ia noted. 


itz (F.). Graffdlict vid Ofte 


Aleback. (hk, Viet. Hist. o, Ant. Ak. 


Mailshl., Steckholm, 1898 [1907], XV, 
107-152.) Gives accomnt. with 23 teat- 
ores, of the authors Investigestion in 
18go of a Seu 4 ley late 

Lal Tine, partly ea oman 
ie the ivlanil of sep fee La 


Vet. the cor 
sated be ee une reed with 
ot 


ral eel wen 
me of the “Rowan” tron trae, (ert 
wo centuries A.1y.) contained tutes 
imeutly in stone ciate), with pottery, 
iron Knives, etc, 


Boijssot (E.) mash acter co Bap. igny ® 
Petwol.  (Thit., = 
‘eapresten the oplilon. that the he soccatied 
* Coligny’s modoubt, ’ said to have been 


of Jurnac, ‘i simply « prchistoric 
ot Aeraeh. Gallic wpptaen.” 





Breuil (7 4éM), Station de I" age 


du fenne de ‘Saint-Marcel, Indre. 
(L" Ant Part, 'goa, Xr, + ae 


hrop.. 
165.) Treats, with y figures, of 

station" of St Marcel (Department 
of Indre), which pores: tthe ' rein 
deer poriod.” Gives the resulta of 
investigations of M. Renuist in 1896,— 
the discussed are now in the 

| in-2o-La 





770 


Bresil—Convinned. 
and the cave, are beieily considered. 


In genoral character the art-remaine of | 
Marcel teseenhle 


the “‘ atation” of St 

more the ¢ type a the Pyrenean than of 

the ® grottos, ete, In ihe 
St Marcel, paleolithic, hinn. 

fithic. ane Gallo-Roman deposits of 

strata ocenr, “The objects found athe 


rel clay are divcueed in detail, Aer | 


ticularly noteworihy is a pendan 

a igure of 2 hore ai fall Stites 
side and a scaliform SoA am on 1 ire! 
The marks on @nother look SNe an 
lnseription A remarkable wing 
of a earsarad lm achiot waa foterd lia the 
tT clay, 


Conweats (2) Uaber tie bisrihsely., 
ica Read ond verw Aptis San 
saialen als Schisack hy We 
Norgeschichte, (Corr.-Ht. d, deutschen 
Ges f. ret anarme fee, SENIHT, 
10. AES Gite COBSeming pre. 
Shi finds of cowries and related 
shell in West Prossia. Finds of the 
cowry (Oypret amnulata and ce merit 
eos efc., ate foul common tn the store 
7 ves of the Halletatt period (i, ©, 
i t : firs a4 \iehintgen Bic), Teas 
tumerous in the Mis 
the first few maurice ATi DA while from 
the Arab-Nore period but s single 
epeclmen it reported, Cowry-oma. 
Thents of various sorte were used’ beth 
for men anil horses, The ce of 
these object din prohistoric West Prius. 
via, is eeidiecs of atysiem of enka 
(by trode, travelers, of otherwise) bh 
tween that part of Europe and the Red 
co pps at she Asi old. Jt da 
worth noting that the Halletat period 
eecimens, twelve in Humber, were all 
found om the vt side of tie Vie. 
tala, where face-qena abootil; thie of 
the irae fod on the right atde of 
the river. Mint of the finds in qnes- 
Honare now in the Museiin at Diarsip. 
—— [he Renthiertoas von Scharnme, 
West-preusen ([ hid, t4-16,) Brief 
acroun! of m vessel of reindent-horn, 
with En Tmnentation, anil 
also the (netsed fieure of a reindersr of 
eimple type sills id detailed, ‘The 
epecinen was found at Stharnese, West 
, ind was for seme time supponed 
to be prehistoric. ft how sinte been 
=r te be tis a prouabelity a toner 
piece! work from } vouwegiinns La psba rl. 
da Costa Ferreira(A.A.) Sur lace capa- 
eté des cring Portugaia, (Lh Anthro 
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eh | 


Forrer ir) Nealithiche We 





[RS 4, aye8 


ty le. Path ies Kat, Baloyct 


ceptilic ty o in ihe vvptt lat 


if eal 
et pete lae In. sith be toe 
eridenc: 






vol Celtic invasion, in 
Alesse of # Seite factur, in Al- 


j cee b) Note sur 1! oppideom be 


rat stations 
pointer 74-83.) 
the ‘ahaa 


Bibracte-et 
loises © 


Resumes data cone wet 
af iitracie und the chet 
coutem ry bya it, 

ir dlycopeon ll of mason-work hones 


Lo Vere, Hay Bilracte was 
Site eered bor iaorieainn: i 





ilieh ananie 
At Mont Heise 
Mont, the 








between La. 


Tine ane Lo Thee 11 it, ie that, in 





expectation of, of aaa remit af thes 
tnroade, che: Gan). be tauaw tb > Hike 
Fibracti, ete. ‘he uniformity 0 
effidem comstracthon afd elvilization 
would thus be explained, 





von Achenheim, (Corr BL d- to 
f Anthr., Miiicher, gol xxxiil, 
133.) Brief note on then He 


Lag-mules ani) diluvisl culture-stratum 
‘Of Achenbe 


im near Strasslurg i ean 
pectin wih dhoteceered ton 


Franko [1 ) Gal itz"ko-Ras’k navrontisl 


idliei, (Ey Thirnik, Lviv, 
2 t Seton A 


iris RPO, 
Vi ot Cothedie af proveste 
uulet some 345 entint of LEX 


“sn The ext thumber of items 
eee cer Boar tt i), with 38s, Where 
ay fennel literal) explanations 


are given reference 

nes whan egenogrea eb i fins mee: fa 
eds to 

ies Feet tai P 


athe pail cited, Sire 
whats rach oy rips wae ealleet 
the name o the: tecotder cranny 
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Horesinrienses ey AL 

w ect 
i hii, “Te ic oo 
indicated, This collection, of which 
this section isextimated at aboot 4 or 1. 
is intended ta peers eget far as parssible,, 


all ublished 
Mec ber enllectesl cpileeked poally Uy Dr Dr "a gs 
and others. 


Fuchs (K.) Der Burrenlinder Be 
Neste re Ma ont Libaas Fs A 
xt ryote reats, with 2 
text-f the farm anal (ts build- 
ai Burzen region of Tran- 

step vhs country anil ts tnbhabi- 
ret the village arrangement, the farm 
dHapostion, enchosures, quien, arm, 
inns, two-roomed trot, ane-roomesl 


ete., are desesipad: The eile an 
farm of this region are essentially ““ old 
Saxon," theigh subject ta pamaitoratie 


foreign inflaeoce, 
— Weber das Sadkter Hans, (Thid,, 


Pee ig General description, with | 





ees ire oft 
tants af the munities: of south- 
caster ‘Transylvania: The Aef-ar- 


rangement here 4s perhaps Season, bat 
the dwelling-hoase seme to be ® 
corrupt mixtore of the Saxon house antl 
the ** mentitaln "hi mwal 
charar ic features of the Székler 
house, the eres ('* veatibole), and the 
tered (** passage “) are borrowed from 
the stable. 


—— Kumanischer Ofen in a 
(Sitegh, d. anthr. Ges, in Wien, 1 

147-148.) ‘Brief noite, with text-i las 
tration, 


nage ca et A wi ac: 
. bs Stilla. (A. 

Ram, di ‘a Rene. rou 
cae In this article, wen 
we bilographies! foot. 

the author seckes to discuim from 





tie peg point of view ts 


| ir beliefs of the Sicilians 
‘af tewlay Ta then halle We cas ulis- 
ee the remains of ancient myths, 


of ancient «ym 
seperation rc pamper 


in, bola, on it fo >. 
ne, mimber-symbolinn (7 
Rec uepehaniemrake nad toxrniai 


wren 





of anchent hela Caarmit and those | 


symbole and superstitions are 
Shaclin The author secu to agree 
with de Gubormatis, that “the basis al 
beliefs In Italy & still pagan.” He 
attaches great importance to tienital aa- 
saciations, bot inerely aa regards symbols 
hat io all theotber Fickisuf | olk-th t. 
ay enoit ore have fixed same i ne 
rm i gical survivals yia 
good area for the study of wach phe- 
nena) CL 


eriale erp ad di una ca- 
ern randy et Lunelln ao Celalis 


in Sicilia, (Ibid., 937-363.) Tress, 
with 2 plates, of the human remains 
and relica of human origin in the burial 
cave.of Isneljn in Sicily. Pages 339- 
361 contain. deyenptions an and menpure- 
ments of 4 neatly complete and 3 
in peallges crania wk Holes On many 
portions crania, long bones, ete. 
The «knlly found bias probably, to 
the "* Mediterranean race,” altho 
considerable variations in some of th 
characterislice are indicated. There 
were found also in thix cavern anumber 
ats fragments of oteidian knives, etc,. 8 


—— flat 





‘oneolare!, ncormamented vasew af clay, 


sore objects and ornaments of stone, 
anil etc. The cetemile re- 
talus | those of the cave of 


Pertoea belonging to first brommn age 
(too0-1750 B.C.) The lithic objects 
cre “Mediterranean” in as ani 


pect . 
rates with a 44 tina here and there 






ofancient Egyptian. The Tunello re- 
mains were drecoveresd in reyt. 
| Goodrich-Freer (A.) More folklore 


from the Hebrides, (Folk-Lore, Lon- 
don, tqo2, X11, 29-2,) Miseellunecus 
liems, many of which 
to have been printed before, concern- 
ing dangers and precautions, anhnal 
lore, shu nreathorand the charch sees0n 
divination, jeecheralt, death and drown- 
ing, The things that ‘it in not right” 
to do are very numero. 


a Kramberger /K.) 
lithiacher Mormech ane derma pit 


vium vot Krapina in Kroatien. (Mut. 
d. anthr, Ge. in Wien, rgpol, S2eu, 
rod 8 tea Ip this article, with 4 plates 
the author gives de- 

tails. of f ezaminativn of the 
dilavial ai of Krepins, The pears 

of the-skcull, ite sie the nier-jaw in 

certiclas, | the teeth, and the other 
cme fraginenta ute treated al some 
pes th. author concludes that: fn 
formation, supra-orbital ridges, 
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Gorganovid-Kramberger—Comtimucel, ‘Hild 
mastoid proces) aud oe Crnheaton. (K.. Vite. i i A An. 4 oe 
teeth, F the Stockh ip (8 fe e 
Dees poy vf t gies 19.) ny ‘dheussiun, with 9 


known sholle, and Nelongs to the ear desea eceateet 


ince of the deme nram rihedia (in Ontergtitiand, WV land 
wales sense reavn of hyper- | lami, Schanen, etc. ‘The 3 ted 

ordeal es all form, and peami- the sie age, and some of aS 
Rent wipra-orbital ridges, the man of on Funte i nei of the 
Krepion belongs to - new race,—dApae seventh century. rons 
sted mater thctdrsars 9 Krapimensic. Le and, convolations of hen ond hpi 
supre-o¢hiial ridges, mantinid ol these animale are sometimes te 
teeth and lower hala ipardy ht e ok markulile. 
exhibita pithecoid charuct 


— Svenska kerkors funtar, (Thi, 
Haddon \A, a A gallery of animal 137-144.) Now Pia with text 


af the 
engravings of the stone.age. (Nature, rea, of brief descriptions 
Danton. thee, Lx, Pesca ) Brief rt ah im Swedish clumches, 

accuutt, with 2 figures, of the recent | — Nyfenne milningar.. (Thut,, 105 
discoveries al C | 


apitan anil Krewil at tof.) Brief saocount, with are 
Combareles. Capitan and ofartire. a viegin groap picture from al. 
Podagist, 1902, 8. Ss, IV, FEN. stena cliisier nnd avec? from —, 
Hertzog (Jr) rabistorierhen cm Pearcy 34 nti pidiet and ¢ 
Fan Svan Etuhaton (ore Bi. dd, d, hah So wok 
(sex. f, Anthr., Mouchen, 190%. XXX, aia, "Uh hese picteres state from the 
1=-131,) General accugnt of E isbveim 
and tte human remains, from the dis: wi jake (V. ) Galits"ko-Row'kl sarodni 
covery in (86¢ of the famous skyll a) rat Lviv, tyo2. 
dow ta the Investigations of Gutmann, ei xl gs Bh collection of 
1583-1608, which have (hiown pew folktales of the Y Gullo Kutheniaim 
es upon the matter, Bosh the famous contains tulee distrifmted aa fol 
gishtim ekall of 2862 end that found lows: Old, Testament Ribiies! leprrnels, 
aici yt 3 ure astigned by to; New Lisanti’ ; saint-legends 
= in ft 


ro Magnon race, fece-Latin anil Ruthenian), 
Four new Stone-ape graves hare been a , | 


discuvered, the skeletons in which show | 
the people of Egisheim to hove been, 
MW part ot least, soalletstured leven 
Pygmy). Th one af the graves a amall MI 
aze of jadite was foond. the blade od | ent egencts natarally ae 
which js Borges faough to cutqwith | about the Chnst In the legends re 





emer a2 shee Paper” Tn another lating io the Mutts, Si is 
grave « fine Pfiameray of nenlithle pot mow rominent, “Chee of the ee 
tery wes discovered, Iq the fourth foei8e) ds concerned wi 

pers pi the dwarf-skeletous and’ a iste iat PRET phan F To meas 


1 mbt the nd cal 
fat noted Non ctheas! oft Egishelo | telermmces ane append ee 
many traces of se pets : | 
found. The so-calhmi/ mr ns sin” Boscnes (Mh) Thinerne ewer 
pilonicingg ie the neolithic period, and aneder Neumark, \Sitobams ramet + 








of the bronze age have been soos EEK 19719) Egures. 8 - 
el ite eal, from whieh ora beset ee ange vith 3 brs rm erica 
jtets have been Obtained). The em ey fase of " mark \ehicti nee 
wtale Peper bn represented! by the. re: ede oi the = Tana tatha ee her 
shone, Other scliee ee any ine Baha Acur " of various parts af Barope 
slope, Other felics fire brief anil aryl — he = allel te 
homed. Dr Hering ome! ST ene taal lh 
the investigations at Egishe female 






pet 
ri prove tarte-idola” ‘or clay figures of 
as this locality iv perker ‘SSrnt Asia Mino, ete, 
Fn portant imceic ““* z= 
Alsace. ae 


eit 

the 
sation” in etn ‘Sdpulture & char de Nan- 
terre. (L’Anthrop., Paris, 1903, x1, 
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i! 


aK Téne car-burial at NS 
the o ina eae, cand ot Sisies Se 
iron (parts of car and hatnes, 

etc), sre oow in the St Sse itr 
Musemm, Among the moet interesting 
penntis are wome enameled 


imbext (M.) Garchtologie & PF 
sitien de igen: (Bull. snc. de Roche. 
chouant, 1goi-h Zi; 70-94, $7-L0, 
1 dees} ni gy Treatuof the exhibits 
Merceingiae period, 
Gallic ab Eee ‘bronse, iron, etc,, abe 
jects (rom the Gallu-Roman cemetery 
The author beHlaves that 


at Ncierree 
of: Merovingian decora- 
thon iw eymbdlical, and its Dacha pone 
reveale the infloance of the Roman 
clergy.” 
Janké (7-) Les pes magyars. (L'An- 
a ! ! MEL, 228.) 
eh rence to Er Janke's albu ef 
Magyar types recently jublished, an mc- 
omant al which was given the Con- 
stidegy ee ‘Anthropology ami 
\ 


Kaind! iB. oie — Arbeiten ur 
Vollikunde and nographie dee Ku- 
manen. ‘oho Birch i 
LXX1, [o2—10§.) Resumes  tecer 
wtuilies of Rethy, Hasdeu, flan, etc... 
au the uly the Roumantane apd 
of Gorove: (editor af the Journal Sesa~ 
terre), Denwasiana, Maruin, Sevastos, 
Laner, Milkowice, Kal 









nell, Sineiar | 
cic, on eeaeani bee tofklore and: folk- 


flternture, ini TAayth, ht to 
show. that the Ee fal ve Mhe Teulon: 
nian wh pera ‘nek 


vocabulary 
he people fe rather cbgurpe ot 
attrifutes the 


vonic. Panloeo 

the Roumanlen language to a rather 

watty alaicet ot ott sae ee 
ni the Ca inn 

Denaniann has poiiited out many by paral, 

lel between Ronmanian folklore 

anclent Komen ritual and a. saliglous 25 

toms, Manan and 

studied Rewmunian we: 





» prizes offered by the 
tot pice of om lanes 
ee epee aoe Roe | 






— initia, 
} Treats, with 2 lextefigares, | 
antarre,— 


rings, | 
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Kallas (0,.) Obersicht liber das sam- 
weln extvischer ronen (Finn.-ugr. 
Forsch. Holsingfon, toot, u, 41.) 
An interesting account of the progress: 
pisile Via ihe collections of Esthonian 
cone)” or folk-songs, since the “ 
5 ogre attempt in the early tet ne 
ninewecetl century,-—the i 
pearance of a “rune in print, 
ne tlates back to pastor Ch. clei 
Lic fldmdincke Pfisteria, published in 
Nah The impulse ores by Sart 
the Germaw philosopher - port, 
moch to ilo gp the serious onl rete Sea 
of Esthonian folk-aongs. The baba 
of Hupel (dh i8itq), C,H. J. Schlegel 
dl. 182). J a Rosenplanter and col- 
Kp oe oe 1844), Peterson, 
Bisann a } and if aaa 
reastira sy dd. rid and call 
Neun (a, he and colleagues, fart 
ib, 1849), Vewke (d. 1890), Hisen (b, 
rich) are tésurned, anel the work of the 
various literary and scientific societies — 
Gelehrve Estnischo Gevellichaft, Est 
Mndineshe “Litterdrische Cpeseflechalt, 
eto.. ure noted lattief. The appeal of 
Hi mrt poblished in the Esthontan papers 
in £884 has been richly productive, 
especially on the part al echoul-feachers 
aod edweated larmers’ sons, whe have 
token a deep interest ity the matter, 
The harvest gathered by Fiseit is even 
than that of Hurt, Thesongs, 
arches, agra, local irgends de aud 
tsctisons rh provertre. chars,” 
tense of. folk-medicme, 
lage ion, 


eupersiz alkinre, etc., | 
pow number their tens pes thous howeindas== 
Kisen's collretion ol Bs 
amounted in tgor to Tat, aig, Hits 
$896 to 40,500. 

) (He Erforschung dea Bri- 
epetietes. (Com -Fil, d. id Ges, 
r., Minchen, # is earners 


135.) | Briel t pectele dinar g 
jon, See tmerto. 
Audredolaetib. 1903, N. &., 1¥, 962, 


—— Gallo-rimische Preghtedibae In. den 
Nordvogesen. (Tbid., Bat end Briel 
accouet, with many 
notes, of Gallo-Komat rp in 
the North vanes country, — Dreibeil 

n, Newehener wood, These 
focalities are important for he atudy off 
this mixed cullen, 

Kraitschek (G.) Die aches peloges 
Remap yet ye a (Za 

, Berlin, so 





XXL, ers 
and ethna- 


a74 


Araltechek—Sefinued, 


krephie resume. resis of statare, 


color, cephalic aah race character. 


istics, hixiary, ef 
Krebs:(W,) Genlogiselie unm} qreteoroln 


gbche Motive cinigeran Thitinger Seen 


kniltnlte Ragen. (6 firn- 
= Schine rosa) ae 1,63.) “The author 
and evil spirits connected with the lakes 

Thuringia are due to geological and 
metearological moti fe, lnnd-slidos sink. 
ings, ote. The demons-are parenitsca: 
tions of geological fi 


Krohn K_) Diem andenken Eliss ren 
fos. (Finn -upe, sean Helsi 
tgos, th, t=7,) of" bogeapbia 
sketch of [.innrot. fay phulas 
(ef. rane te whom eset the first 
ie m the literative of thie 


Enunz iG. F,\ Deernverte d'un g crane 
Bice de néphrite a eit tidy en site. 
He_ (L"Anthrop., Paria, Cod, Alt, tp4- 
ry6,) 1 ee account of the d discovery, 

at Jordaniuwnuhl!, 
Silesia,” by hee tba aathoe antl Professor 

Hintze, o ened compact block of ne. 

nei which “weighs more than all 
te of nephrite implements in 
ail, uropean: collections.” 

Laville (A.) 


Cing tire de a 


orlernes atratifies ay Sari bho Ail | 


(ibid... '9t=in93.) 
with tut, of @ stratified dep iy rite 
meter thick, of modern ape, in an inte 
Of the river Seine below the Ba 


OMEN amphonw, t 
the XV_XVI centuries, Ranae 
Baile, caithe bones, etc The 
layer of the cleposit iy pont- Roman, the 
thih and lect, of the XIX. 
ive theters wil de posit have liken 


Bt the mest fine ToTITiss to fora, 


Lehmann-Filhés (M.)  Gratho rah 
faa istdnlinchen Altertum, (Sho 
Broach we, , LXXXI, 

Tanslates, from rom the" Hardest 
which deuls with evenia of the tenth 
ceniiry, AT, the msecoune Mm the 
plundering of aviking cmve. To the 

thinners (arms, ornaments, cto.) foun 
in frares peculiar virtues Wettatlached. 

These practives sccouni in part for the 
scarcity of objects of this sort ds Ice. 
landic graves, 


‘f903, 


Manoutrier (Lj. Sor te T smcipinal, | 
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67-74, is - 

‘Treate ‘of the social 

Spaaieartin 1M commune of Rothe- 
thouart in Neth fthid., 
eo pee ate Ba ‘chiteans, 

Px. a6)” Notes On page 33 the dolmen. 


1gOl=tood, 1o-16, 


de Sainte-Mar-. 
nail teat id in a branch uf the 
Ficune’ inv soe te Eh Pim 
Masfrand A.) Romie F ray 
able ines dar les oe Ree 
romaines de Caton as 
Concinding sectios, Paint ales 
tlery werefounil, Ajeosmeane b ns 
(with tketsinas) of the Bt and cs 
Critures, ap, ‘The gravey of a mu 
contained wothing: bret th f Cutpee. 


— sa uct olen sar lex agin eI 


Hid Regret 2 
109-104, 136+ 1s4, Farah mabe 
bal is 
ree, 


eres ne eee Cru 
distribution 2 at Hy Gat peenapsle nal 
France, chanecter and manners of ' 


Gauls, the Koman comquest. ‘To be 
ryt intial 


Grabfell 
Mehl (C:) Da Aca reapated nod the 
Hockerfrage, (Intern. Cb, epanccit 

Stet wd, Vi, tig=7O.) Sen 
dicusion of the knee-elbow 9p 
pe ot 

© 
Which contained Gwe ** iit raticn r ie : 
the lumer jayery, two, feteviiy if 
feet ce all Erk at . 
letsise Medi 
represents an tm 

fi dhe | (Ligue 
rian Libya) a. — which ‘the nature 
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Mehl is—Casim wea, 
of the potuery opie nist ity ormametta- 
tion:seem to confirm, according to 
Mehlis, An. | | 
tweee the Nile and the Shi 
vested, he thinks. fee the facts. py 
quertion., 





(i J.) Finnisch-slavische 
oat 
ih f i, 
net eae ser Finne-Siavic tela- 
Sel ec eate cha tralan: sos tie 


Kartlians, o Finnish loanword! in | 


Slavonic (Polish. Adicts, ** woman = 
‘Flrtsh A'eref), a Slavente loanword in 
Finnish (Finnish dofte, keel“ = Sia- 
ronic * ole, the word Muon? (Rites), 
the fn any A 
ples of 


is konyy und 
"utter. (Tbid,, ‘ini ary the 


eine te eh Moissy gaan dovioer, pe 


suttior ytd an price loanword 
from some oe source, 
fist. 6, Ant. Ak 

my i 123-138.) A eym- 





erorcelbeclh, and E, Hildebrand on 
a ‘vatation of the mints’ mamet in 
the calendar 


Nordenskiald (E.) Tteruainjing frln 
tx pa Crotlanad, nami 

oll orate te a ea roe 
Hiiaacti- (Told XB, 


account of human and sbcer t\rol 


from a station of the Stone age in Got- 
banal, 





tatan, vdstan, ofvan, wee under, 
mtan, innan, tow, wid, at, 1, etc.), 


Paceamatss 5) Sao) An amon OS 


dence of liuman ine | 


Psy ia Fears France. (Pop. Sei. Ma, %. 
Vy 1902, LX1, 61-86.) neral account 
of strate ad human remains, 


implements, fossils, etc, with tera text= 


‘oe st of the 
helice deposits ie telerred to De 
oad i concludes “We. may, then, 
rovisionally at least, venture va 

human descendants of the 


fas tha he ba deer oe 





) This 





oe amet poo 


Hilielrand, H, Schock, | 


775 


ration of tropical beasts, birds, 
pdb. ar ahells, etc., which ni the end of 
the Pilocene, or the beginning of the 
(justernary, Ly way of Azia 
Minor and (srcece mto Europe, and 

(the plair and roamed through 
the forest tans of western Europe.” 
The author does oot believe in Euro- 


pean “Tertiary man. 


-Pittard (E.) Ettide de 30 crines Rou- 
mains saat tele Dobrodia. (Rev. 
de I'Ee. d'Anihe. de Paria, 1go3, X11, 
20-22.) Gives se of study of go 
Kourianian skills from the monastery 
of Cacots (dating fron) the beginning 
of the nineteenth century),—the monks 
are said to have come from Transy!- 
vania and the Danubian provinces. 
The seriet ly not at all hemagensoas 
ami the cephalic inilices suggest th 
presence of a dolichocephalie for sab-t.) 
and @ brathyeephelic oy sab-b.) pony. 
—the nyse thinks that the f The 
mse y represent the Get, Th 
bra chyeenbats are, however, much i 
the fos ie Tho Roamantan skull te 
olden OT} Tn reil- 
ure the frontal bp age 


ter of ure 
neem ti ae lesa pet orp 
iarietal, but the Sa Bee ial vege 
well derelo y curvatnre 
eetice of | 





ha e skulls. 
This pape “adds to the sm ‘stock af 
data on Roumanian craniology- 


— Contritmtion 4 t'étuste an 


sits. 
Précigou (A.J Exploitation des glae- 
ments see aiberiet a i Limousin durant 
Tige du bronze, (Bull. Soc, ide Roche. 
chousrt, 190f-1goz, XI, 30-40, jase 
61-56.) ‘he anthor concindea that 
the primitive ors of the region 
ot Lieoees oresceltic, —a 
peoples rpabiecten at the cluse of the 
nee age by the iron-asing Gallic in- 
heater All available evidence ls ré- 


y() Fouities dans an cimetiérs 
oriqoe 4 Prin i9o3, xi 
L"Anthropologie, Paris, 1 
Bel on the fmds (stone 
tombe with clay ums containing human 
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Ressey— Conf aiiad. 
bones: brorre: ornaments, ete.) from 
Bakony, Hungary, now in the museca 
ohalmna, 


Reioach (5) La Créte avant histoire 
et les fouilles de M, A, Evans & Cnosee, 
(thid:, 1-39.) A critical noumeé. chictly 
after the exploration of Ewan, of 
the prehistoric archeology of ‘Crete, 
with 91 text-figures, including a Ena ps, 
Alter w brief sevount af hy other in- 
roxtigations the ** Fing period” 
(t293-1r9o1} of Brier stra eaplor: 
tien in Crete te considered in etait 
ond the results estimated, M. Reinach 
comclades that "* The exGivations of 
Mie area capital event io the his 

of archeology. They teveal te ae 

civilization ticher and more aclveancerd 
than that with which the discoveries, of 
Schiiemann made ws acuainted. They 
ive the death-hiow to nll thearies at 
inbuting to the Mhenlctons 9 . 
derating part in the rery ancient civil- 
izations of the afchipelage, but hardly 
settle definitely the protidem of My. 
Cesk copia: 


—— La hataijile: d’Allin, (Bull. Sac. de 
Kochechouart, IgOl-1902, ‘xz, othe; 
In- this lust section, the author con. 
clides that the name *" hatile of iis 
Oo Misnomer. The account of Lio. 
dorwe is tobe preferred tr that of Livy, 


Archeological evidence confirms (his 


view, 
Reinecke (f',) Die tua Véte-Funde vom 


Grdberteld von Reichetihall, (Mia 
iL anthr Ge. in Wier, 


. 1901, Mux 
344) Disonsses, with ee be: t 
Rhein, the pen-St La ol 
jeets diseavered in the. 
enhall.: fame of the [ ire brotuag 
romain, frapinetie of pitiery, ote.. are 
evidemiy to he @ectilres| tn earlier 
Foxes Of the [a ‘Téne epoch, sitoated 
iW the sume speq 
Rivitte (2) La figurations odthiv 
torques ile la protte ~ louthe, 
Dordagne. (C-R: Acad. a Sei, 
© (900, CxRxY, ROg=248 | Com 
pares brintly twrith * text-iguros) the 


Dacrpaty Pentinges of the fo 
Mouthe er thous dsl heaton a 


Fortmor ate BOL The 
yueition of the Oust be 
Dante: la ete mibvenneity af the 


ttled,—thoss of Ln a btanhe ts, bow 
ever, thie [ (Magtaleniany The 





de Saint-Venant Uo 


Salin (B,) Et 
lami, (K.. 





[so 8, 4. tyes 


Anthypue en- 
celntes (ortifides du midi de la France. 
1 Anthrop., Paris, tg0a, xt, 4-86.) 

ey general terme ancient fortt- 
ied encloms in snd raf i eath: 





fainicha id ud specimens af raaiensts 
art, Sie Bei Pe otdinary Er 
author Pheer Uber ancien (the 


wualler are cantedia, the larger aunt fa 
the Arccomic Va ll. 





maiie ate ements 
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word, 
* al Tail One of the stones of 





Dative called the ** bonnet du diabbe,” 
— Le cimetitre altar ide St 
Amour, Safpe-et-Lat (lbid., Ta- 
76, 1o5—1 10, pee “ve he 16 etone etone- 
tombe were discon from 4974 Sore 
Diged crpilcr The one Se eeninel hy 
the author i) 1889 contained (wo 
skeletons. » husrerss wl ome had 
atl vlectanian oration, “The beats 
had been remedved alter the bodies 


were inkumod: What appear to be 
wealithle Hints were discovered in some 
of the graves, 


Schmidt (Ei) Leer diluviale Menwh in 
Krostivn, Scena brnachw roa, 
LEXx1, A 4yp.) account © { their dhs 
bbe af" ce wae in the grote 
a Crmat 1 | 

alter the description of renter 


the ane Jeng some ol eet The 
human 
Scindert 


(G.) 
iAng, dy fon, 
fora, Wor 1, 45 31.) 


— die, me oder 2a» Kalevain? 
. Purseh.. Helsing. 


Tiiscumes the 
a Finnish epic) in German and 


or houtler,. 
gender al present in feminine. 
—— [(V) Les dernitres dicoavertes arch- 


pogo” faites rh towoyag date 


sadaredds co par M. Sarasw- 
thropologie, Peri. "qed, iN, babs .) 
telereuces 


old Seandina 








vian etttlervents in lerland 

and Cireenland by Captain Brown undet 
bent tp af the Natiqnal Muacun: of 
| pm ats anit iy moran ro 


allen’, 
ah 





verge the 








karl ca 


anes which resemble pottery found 


Smiljanic (M. 







Uy cinhesermicus ihat of the | 


the wort Awlrea/s (name ol | 


The prevailing 


16 the exenvathom in he 


‘Sernander iH) om ide af 2 ler- | 
arene 
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jn the Uppland sabi the first few 
centurie A.D. F: of cotcals 
ecre alo found. The The water jochnes 
to regard the find os the result of & 
wotive-obening. made when the ! 
was ati]! a stinilow lake 


Getila (HE. N.) Rertrage ur inedech- 


fachen wortkende. (Finn, - gr. 
> sews eg i Roapscnayt royad, I. 78S. 
Identifies the Lapp # duegrat ** to kent,’ 
with Mordwin Armadoaee “* to cover. 


V.) Die Sparen der 
Maulehe bie den Ser- 
hen. (Int. Arch, f.. Etho., Leiden, 
ages. XV, 41-33)) Atiel, wcomunt a 
relics uf marriage by captere andl | 
the Servinns, with wi 
IKE centuries there ia 
the jute to the vation «tri 
continuance of the old patriarchal life 
of the Balkan peoples. eT he first clear 
notices of the see of brides in. 
Servian literature aber frets the four- 
teenth) center. in the laws of es 
emperor Duran, For 200 years 
iis little is beard of arch eaiealing. 
tut ia the Hsteenth and weventernth 
centuries it is mere comman than ever, 
and in the frst hall of the nineteenth 
century i owas more ih vogue oo 
The agther remembers two rapts in his 
own childhood, in4573 3 ai in =A pe 
sugyesis that the * capture” wil 
coment of the bride may have ied an 
origin quite indepenstent rem that o 
her (urcible abdaction, Marriage by 
! oer nolacen to harg been 
ly rooted omeng: the Serviat, 
hai they settled their preseit hatiitat. 
The earliest mention of it eccur un Choe 
jalkeorym of the fourteenth century,-— 
it ip ess mentary in the filteenth io the 
ath centuries, but many refer- 
nots to beet Gates 2 m4 
ecom® to have been preserved 
esithers Dalmatia. 


| Bacherié (V.) Histenl'stchiva, (Mater. 
Ukr«Rev'k. Etnol., Lviv. baat, iv, 
145-3305 1973, ¥, 22th) 
part. of Profesor Sachevit'e pit 
graph om fire Huewlea, which be ilhes- 
trated with 2 plates and 144 text- 
hgu 1 of the various 
oatdoor and A nvestie ooeupatiens atrel 
industries of this peoph third 
oh 1 test-figares, treats of birth 
i 


‘Ranb- und 





=o), festivitie and met ing 
t- 62), wweical bnvtruments (69-77 
dances (78-80), sange (81-24%), 
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Suchevil— Continued. 
and borial (2g1—2cc). Tn the section 
On songs the teats of 360 eongs of ane 
fort of another are given, and on 
B3~-110 the music of a number of them, 
In the section on destivities sina the 
texte of many songs. are recorded, 


Tedeschi (EF. E) (rani Komani tot 
em, Saggio di ams crantale: ia penta 
inmen, jA. od. See. Ro Artie. . 
Roma, tyo [tge2), 297-394.) Tn this 
aithche, with £4 text: Aigures, the author 
describes in be pmo! miter the imethid of 

i medem Korman skill,—ellip. 
Lore “avoid 44, pentagunok! . 5, 
rlatycephalle 1. apheneid 12, cubaid 
3, *pheroid 1, beloid's, The dominant: 
Iypes in ancient and twoder Rome 
Seem to he the ellipsoid, ovoid and 
Pectagonoid, Much mixture is proved! 
for anclent Rome. Outsitle of Latiun 


and beyond Laly the Roman anthro. 


Pological type never becane dominant, 
oats tee Jangunge and it coltupe 


Telles (5.) Lea Mghssbzeeuence dea yacen 
hamaines. Sat ary a Jeiips 
‘Too, tke 241—232. The r 

ar ie ihe Portuguese ra race in Africa, 
uhlished in full by the author I, 
the thi third penetration, Dy Telles notes : 
brackycephaly, disharmony of cranium 
ace, MOTE sccenteatod lirmtoag 
curvature, wregalarities of peowths, ap 
per alveolar pregmathics, shortened 
i higher calves, ‘sonuwhat flatter 
Keak Eg ste, Some of these features, 
ovcver, may he. oiherwine etplained 

| a al alioy eb grata, 


Thomas () Tie Altebure auf. dey 
Kuppe des Reuschherpes hei Sholilerip. 
peo. (Com-B)) a. Geutichen Ces 
Anthr., Mdachen, 10d" SKID. he 
Briel aeeount, wiih cul, of mw wml 
oval enclosure of serth aril cane 
Trailition crerite w with having beenthe 
reaag: <A knighia The Keusch- 

itself aceme covered with reTainy 
of ancient dwelines ee i tements. 


Vitali (V2) Gli Atrnsres, (A. di; Soe, 
Rom, di Ante. »» Ronen, Veer [iqoa]. 
vi, S429.) A brief anthrnpet 
fal-pedapogical Haly of A 
schol. letween tt anf ay years of 
age. The fret part gives the anthres 
Pometric data (stature, wideh of shonl. 
ders, chest-girh, Varenge capacity, 

uitting, finger. fee Baiposcaads aa 
mere a anata 


Grats. characte: tates jateilactent 


Gt ike Ree 
| pred i he aan te 
repels agg 2 rene eras 
Phas ocr sty aha j 
teach over statin Jess. They also lack 
nt Tanpieaiien = te of 
asacciation peatemed by the form 








fil of the 
fica With the 
proverley commected ol thean, 






tkov(T.) ('industrie préimyodni¢nne 
pea lea Nails neotithiqae de rok 
Taine = (LL Anthropul | 
XI, zit 37-60.) vet = 





ype : | 3 ved 
writs the peoples and ethnic a OF 
Teuton Jerid tia es. 
send rb gun iar 
A : Nort (fevtonic etn waren em 
dinavig, 


arul Hollind) and” and aor - at mee Saale a 
Saxon.’ Vhuringian (coincident with the 
Bolom oultire-area: In. 
the Stone age + Silein tk had tio relations 
with this Nuvth Teutonly ares. In the 
Hronre ee five: culture-areas can be 
distinguibed N Noredlc.(} ‘West 
ni (Sérathy Hunnower amt Hesse 
‘sun Theingla Boonen, a 
HH n,, Saxony, € 
West and ee Priscian, The Lopes 
Pek Consat G two parts, 
eastern Includes iy Posen and Silesia: 


Voss (A.)  Prihiatorisch Karte und 
alte Schifitypen. (Coet,-BL. dd, Ge 
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Voss— Contin ical, 

t. Anthr., Miinchen, mt, 3 

140.) In connection with the oli 

that the ole: heat-types De. Dr Vou notes 
the -*'. ane Finn eer in mee in 





ae eget) bel Malle 
| Briel note on a. find 





nalts) cana veshe various than bal of 
Swit facial, nodal, 
orbital. csbital, palatal en ioaaitiine mene 


ae, orements aro given om a Te? Duyp=2td, 


skull are the ellipmodd, wenkal, peuntaggen 
oy me thombord; whe sphencti, he 
serpin eS mes 


Gueetiontt nepche  OF the 1 cm i 

mn 3) are ti Wilda 

peice ii and Gollesocephatic. The 
capacity ranger from 1 

roo com, Far boatte and fron ee ‘a 

1420 for feriales, 


Vukasovie (V1 Promiéres traces d’ ub- 
servatione prehistoriques ches les Staves 


fiaciaca: aux X¥H" et EVIL" 
ihrop., ‘Paris, 1902, Xn 
igo.) Cites fram Vinvense fol 


1666), Antone Caramaneo, G. ‘Salecié, 
Nicolo Oeioich, M. Grbinis and other 
wrilers of the soventconth and 





Corr,-Bl, pon oes Ant, 


Walde A 
i sae )) Tins Gebien dee Morders | 





cet types ef | 





brain (fresh) po dager 1510 Br which, 
for a body-weight of something over 
too ibe,, wat very respectable. Allow- 
ine for blood, a weight of 1400 qr, & 
left, still abure the average for such a 
body-weight. ‘The convolutions possess 
bo matked features. Altogether the 
Vesti of thie criminal tf: typically nor 


mil. 


sre iP.) Esths  Anthre iss 
“pitcheskii ‘otcherk’, (Russ. “ 


her, Moskva, t if. Nos +4. Fa 
i“) To seme 
tical akctch of " 
te Howtrated with is ayaa 
penton oe a biiidiography Ae. 44-46) 
rahe mae i Grebtaear 4 eit 
1-17) treat ort eter: oper 
and the Finoo-Ugtian origin of the 
Exthonians ; the second (7-35) of their 
aioe characteriaics | (crani 
incial types, color of skin, air, form of 
pelvis, ctc.); the third (33-39) im Wee 
roted fo the ' comparative auth bean 
logical characteristics a the Fsibes 
stuck + and ihe last (40-49) treate of 
hrephysical type of, the 
Exthanke Distinct ethnographic 
ropa af Esthouiars, Let, aod 
Livuians begin with the eighth cex- 


‘tary At. ‘ol Bronze and the 
‘|ron age of La Tén ne do got seem lo be 


ted among the Esthonians, 

The. qnthar, nr i846 poblished a 
og atuidy. af the Esthonian brain, 
reésrmnid ie bia article practically the 


fest Ie iaenclorirel (erature exi- 
cerning 


this Interesting ean 





oi (.) ae autiker Kuler im 


ervera (z Fisch, f, _ aioe 
Tawalw,, n, pgs. LVI, 4 E493) 
Treats of iralts of ancient caltore 
nolern Italy. Disposition 3 ‘the 
own, sbtfectore of bowen, 
clothing, care of the body, pla ie al 
er miinic, ture, religion, 
ath and burial, uik-character, etc, 
are Giacwwed, As of old, the towne on 
the rocky beights rale the Hat lands be 
low: the lit is Mill urban, not 
fewdal. Seclal life ja still mone in the 
than in the house. Shveves are 
anknewn eves vow in the greatest part 
of Italy. ‘The ean sort ef yreetia dat 
mare fend the people today, av t did 
in the age of the Camars. Bread, fruit, 
and ofl ate the other stand-tys. San- 
dale are still often to be met with, The 
bath ia now in the tath-room (ice for- 
merly) not in the sea or the river, © 
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Wete— Cantina, 


game of de/lany and the children's plays 


on the atrects and inthe iet.are of 
ancient. ty The rhapacdics od oli 
are still tebe heard, ‘To Pappus cor- 
respons Panteloue. "The plow in use 
ii quite ancient Koman ane the horse ja 
bot selrtcrn purtoit. The gol. net the 
sh i employed. Hiperatitinn, cape 
chilly in relation to chiliren, preserves 
many ancient traits. The Cathalje 
church hawcontinueil wid eho (oe 
fom atl mages, sacrifices, processions, 
eic, In many ways ihe wonhip of the 
Virgit. in but a refinement of the old 
Venus cult The roalistic represciis. 
tion of the departed qa their grove 
Tra menite tg stil] retained, “The folk. 
character of ‘the mudeen Utaliany js 
much the same as in old Koman. times, 


Welter jj.) Veber Terrassenanlapey, 
unil Steinwilfle in den Vogesengebirge. 
(Cor.-HL ih, do Ges { Anthr., Mun. 


chon, 190%, RX, 149.) Bele panera I 
iitecuinad on aft the terraces and stone 
eohankruemte of the Varies 


The author copsiders that (hee con. 
Mnatitone are mot forifications anil 
camprenciamures, bit ary relate) ti phe 
life of a peaceful ane agricultural peo. 
ple. Thesestone walls are the ancestor 
of our garden-walls amd hedwpes icf, the 
Northern dante), | 

Wiklund (K. 8.) Zur peechichte rles 
atlapplschen @ \nul in uobetenter 
slic. (Fionagr. Forsch,. Helin. 
fora, Igo, a1, 41-71.) The second 
section of 3 detailed study af the his. 
tory of the primitive Lapp wounds 4 and 
Wim unaccented syllables A walugble 


exaay in the Photetics of the Liaji | 


Langroagpe. 


Woldrich (J. X.) Zar Frage uher des | 


Alter der nef len et eee | 3 
vorpefmndenen fersilen Tilerrecia Gan 
mensch ican 


Aaericce Atdropaleed et, toot, N4, 
1 77. , 


Wright (G. F.) The oldest civilieat 
ev bas (Ree of Mage: Washineion, 
arse THOR, h. tge—ony vel upery 
Hall's Fhe Olas: Ciilleationey Gren 
(Londen, rest) Oy the 33. (Matra. 
tlots-¢ are from photogeanies by Dr 


Wright, = fra Permé-Chinj i 
Dir Wrighs phot He | 


from. Hall, 


Adler (B.) Die 


Artofacte (Sitaph ¢,_ 
Reénomeés Bop, Has article noticed feibe 














rch. f. Et 





ara rnc piniacel ll pie 
are discissed. In spite’ of local varie 
Liertew ated ealdiogenphic. airersitic ri 

rth Apiatic bow da funidacmentally th 
same everywhere. “I'he hame of this 
low was somewhere in the northemt 
Asiatic and northwest American gion. 
M1 the compisite haw originated in the 
north it -sieet -bave lheto) pectoetell ip 
the south, but with the remigration of 
peoples to the north became a: — 
ley and not ao wteony. The forme 0 
strait Paint Us tie fect ae Ee 
orig * frog the New Woelll into the 
il have occurred, and consequantly 
lee in both hemispheres calit.” In 
orien Asia (he role of the bow ba 
tubordiiate one, and, Nhe the arrow, 


















Pur ober a The steal 
ripen how 


1 but [itthe studle 
bow and the " 
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Adler—Chufimmedt, 
North: Africa and inthe Walay seb 


pelage. should be row) m 
pen ae aan the author's ‘larger 
study of the north Asiatic arrow. ec 
Awirican Aptdrdpolagist, tgos, K. Bs 
IV, 37: 

— Pleifende Pisile ond Ptedleptinen 
ly Sibi. 


Lxxxt, pg-gt.) Brief che 
ext a? no whi" arrows “ 

aro s 

Wapenese, Warys  Garte. Oank ey ai 


noisesmnakin(e arrows sccm 80 





hace once hail = mach | 


‘Where the gun has nade tts appearance 
the rile of the atrow declines, and it 
enmtinues chiefly with tribes poor in 


culture or waa child's weapon. The 
Chukchi children wee a ‘* whiuiling“ 
arrow figured bere. Noise-making ar- 


rows occur alec: outehie Earasia, among | 
the Suyd of Brazil, © g.. bat according — 


to Dr Ailler nope has bees found In 


north Awstiniia, Africa, of North | 


America, 


Aristoy (N. A Btnlcheskiya otnotche- 
nn Tamire, etc. (Rexek, Ant 
ore her i, arts 
tha; Tgoa, M1 ho, 1, CI 
rd frst ‘ol these enntinastion Ae at of his 
tut sketch of the Frog aye 
Sita ancien! sagen Sep fly Chinese) 
Mistoricat daca author treats 
of the travels yt Hi Hiocen-Thaang, antl 
of the ethnic history of the peoples to 
the wouth of Pamir on the southern 
atures ‘of the Hindw Kush and the 
Mustayh, ‘The secon reiumés anthro~ 
al opinion pie pins worm tf 
peoples and gives some an- 
eitic data about the (ndakll, 
Gale a, Chins (Dhorda), Veshkuna, eat: 
irs, Chitral, ete, (267 viduala 
all, of whom & Sel ceatchan abd as 
Chins}, g hererl from various sporces. 


Aspelin (s K.) Castrin's Anfecichuun- 
mn Obet aig nara me! im Kreise 





Helsingfors, et, xxt, No, 17 
‘The notes at € ae 4.) 





ere published in 
Canning sioner hier ihe detalle of lite Atebbrek- 
Minusitiale of 1837, with par- 
ticular fori ell. Sp ay 
for itlom to the Ficnish At Anti 
i sewoiae by the relatives of Castrin. 


bag ars Ueber die Rassenelemente in 
Ostasien, specie! in Japan. (Mitt. d. 


ieee, Breer 1gos, | 


Camts (1.) Recherches 


(Finsha lornmm, Thdake.. | 





d. Ge. {, Natur-n, Volkerkunde (sta- 


sens, Tokio, 1 , wats, TL, 237-235.) 
Treats prac y af the saime topics 4s 
the article in the Americ 


Anthropoligist, igot, BH. 3., FV, UT. 


Behrens (Or) Der Kannibalismus der 


Chinesen, Sane Brechwy., 1902, 
LXXXI, Cites from de Groot's 
var Rehviou: Sratem of nn caida 
evidence of the prevalence of 

im the Chinese, — the nse 

paris af the human body (liver, east, 
gall, blood, secreta, ard excrota) as in- 
grediemts in medicine ta noted. Can- 
bibalism tt China, as cleewhere, bias 
alep resulted from ye er, superstition, 


epicuriam, batred revenge (olten 
Se ere and rebels dave been ecaing by 
rote) 


rine tales 
sar le polsan des Mois. (Rev, de I'Ec. 
d'Anthr, de Para, 172, ate A a 
fletniled account, with fyguret 
(chieily curre-tracings) of ihe cardiac 
action Wer ganna lil frogs, rabbits, 
‘the Moats, 


Mot of the northert 
near the Jower Lace coontry. 
account of Psa examined 

mene i The author cone des 
that the fot atrow-poison in question 
is a cantiac toxkcal substance, with evi- 
dent systolle activ, 


Delisle (F-) Les ine de M. shy 


Morgan 4 Suse. throp., 


Sate xi, 487-405.) Résimes Prigt 
feowverper al Morgan tnancieat Srieiana 
and their significance for Elenilte or 

Chualdeo ~ Elamite civilization, The 
: gereals the presenco of 





= ee 
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Delie— ch Piri d . | lepiters rid ‘ine | —s for the 1 0 i Ch % 
Ta this relen hal a long doration, Tues sare) fh a ine (Sod) for the For- 
Bridences af an ethnic Cations appear moan =i 


one poole Semitic, iba other Anzanite 
of usrertain. affinitics. The negrito 
theory i= wtil] unmuppdrted hy proper 


van Gannep (A.) Les ““wasm," on 


Tarques de propricte det Arabes, Int, 
Arch. f, E Fan Lejilen,. ‘por, xY, 


fg—o8.) Dvtniled discussion of vis 
perty marks” ameng the Araka, wiih 7 


teat-figures and 4 tables of marks from. 


Various mutbors,—aleo brie! guertion. 
aaire. ‘The mares constitute « eort-of 
rudimentary heraldic vocabulary, See 
American Antirepologist, oy NK, 4, 
iV, 172, 

Gray (lL. Hi.) ‘The Hindu romance. 
(Princeteo Univ, Bull. tye) sary, 


4- 
too.) Resumes Subranclhin's {be mming 


af seventh omtury, A.D, 2] dsr. 
vateg, as embodying senp salitni 
features o! Hinds romance. It iy 
coal, © mitture of pr verer, 
full of long compounds and pone. Ti 
ts aleo characterized try “extremely (le 
tailed description accompanied a 
marked lack of action, which fords a 
vila shh traikof the meditative Hindy 
mind. 


Griinwedel (A,) Uber Darstellungen 
yon Schlangengottern (Niges) auf den 
Reliefs der sopenannien erakotarchis- 
Heche) Kunst. (Globos, Bertsch, ty 
Igrt, LXXKI, 36—w.) General te 
comer, with 4 text.7 ures, of the 
figures of witpay, ot vinke-deliica, ot 


: Mintudtan and the ad 
Joining pions of Alzhanitian, with 
special reference to the works op this 
wubject of Burgess and won CHdenhung, 
Koganel (V.)  Mesm 1 minn. 
Lichen Chinesen = Schitein, (teen 
Chl ff. Anthe.Stetthe, 
13.) Gives details of chied 


mente of 76 skulhy from the prorine 
af Chill. Shantusg, etc, in pocthern 


i om 


(ta nese 34.90: Formosan Chi. 


bese 42,97). and bypsicephalic (hog au 
soe). (The pravalling gear idee Ge 


Eon’ (F. , 


Littmann (Ei) Ambio humor. 





RY ge-letiya Minnainukago 
(Rewk. Ante. Zhur, Moshva, 
tge2, it, No, 3, 48-61.) Rrief ao- 
count (with figure of Museum and of 
H. M. Martianor) of the Mimusinak 
a Taeeee 
cellent musmans is due to the eflorte of 
M. Martianoy, ‘The aumber of ob 
jecta in the variows collections bien int. 
creased from 1,362 in 1877 to 46,q88-in 






— 





estan fegion of the Caucasus, 
nittele? some 125 Com, _ The 








chyce; headform (56.19% of 
adults ant 63.75 of the children are 
alter and only 1.r2g of the former 
dolichocephalic), A marked hroneite 
Ypt prevaile. The horizontal circom- 











: 


cred nen eehat 
mixed with Semitic b pennionn eee) 


ton Univ, Bull,, tooa, xn), g-gn) 
Treats briedy of * ehadow-playa,” par 





tamines, comedies and comic stories, 
wit examples of hunmr f them, 
with references to Jacobs’ sisiherr 
studies of the **phadaw-play” ani 
bjecta, The Arabs are horn 
Mory-tellers and besides thelr “play te 
Sort cece Se eae 
Towel ** a fie Neal 
of chamcters gabe Bia ) “ 
' fUnhy stones relating to hit ae 
toAbn Nuwar ore ives Tn the Arabic 
and Turkisly shadow-play the * funny 
many 16 called. Aurayés or Aaraddt, 
cicerting which the author remark = 
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fat fnwed, 
“Jt is almost certain tha! this mame bs 
derived ‘Trowm that Aol aes : rian 


* He he ae 


icaiet ber — immmartalizet. 
Lutzeniko iE. Kk. ot Ney 
bes abyiatine altaiskage 
plement Telenget (Rusk. ect 
chur. Moskva. £902, Ht, Na, ni Lae 
Seay dust ol tee 
yeenys es, on of the Alvaic pacplan 3 is 
(Nusteated with § text-figures, 6 curve- 


iene amd numero tahles of 
anthropometric daia.—cranial and fa- 
cial detaila, ete, on Rr cgee are 


Perot: Reachyeephal State of 
alic isidualy 8,676 a be vii. 


The preraling t ol rears , 
hist Uhagy’ The Telen | belong 
rather with the Turks oe with "the 


Kalinucks, 

Marnet (M. Apergit jsur le Tralman- 
ieee, Oty sah eh ile Caper 

oli 1, 45-47-) part « al 

brie/ se aele pera elf of Beahmaniem. 


$. 0 The sy ttrroeaperen Kappan- 
Die. (rliteus, ba 

LExMI, £8=f13,) A sive te che 
after Profesor Stereett, with 3 ef 
ota the cave-bowses and cave wil 








lages Cappailucia,—As Asia Minor is | 
the classic land of artificial he and | 


holes, the country or 

Some af these dwellings eG ey ares 
fo 900 BC., viverra tak he Hittite 
knowledge of them at Us t period does 
not necessarily prove that were 
then inbalbitet, Their date ie very 
ys Henin and many ate dowlitless quite 


Orit. 
Schmeltz iJ. D. EB.) Idol sid to be 
tied Boxers in Chine, (Int. 


Arch, 4, Eiinogr Leithen, 1903, XV, 
Tot-107,) Weseziption, with = 
text-fijrures, of an idol partly of woe, 
from ( alombe, Ceylon, and credited 


— Vitive Suing in Kores. (Thid., 
rfl Briel pec with text-figare, 


t 7, obtelwed by 
nae Ft; arian rom Mt shrine on tbe | 


von cea ain "Sire mene Eni- 
deckungen in Ost-Turkestan’ aod 
Kans, (Sitegb, d. antht. Ges, in 


resulta o 
and Bonin. 
Seeiand (N.)) Le pares 


bs the 






Wespers 


Wien, t re el — the 
| Pep ale kal cere Stein 


n russe ile la 
Siberie occhtentale soud le point de vne 
anthrepologique. — (LAuthropologic, 
Paria, 1907, XU, 222-252.) Pores 
with 6 tables, results of metiurencnte 
Sage facial, nasal, stature, thoracic 
namometri¢ strength of tight 
a Ht t40 poliiers (from. Tabolsk, 
Tomsk, Perm, Semiretchensk, Uf 
Samara, Orenburg) of the garrison 
Verni, government of Semiretchens’,— 
all between 22 and 27 Esty of age, and 
more than three-fourthe of them from 
the yoveriment of Orenburg; and of 
sz watnen, between 20 and so year of 
age, mestly marned (the others ser 
vants), all mation al the 
Semiretchensk. Among 
Slav f prevails (there in a eli ht 
m lnfusion) with mul : 
aly; the most noteworthy anomaly 
the adhesion of the lobule of the tar 
on in Orenturg, 2o% in Torsak); 
mature is greatest among the soldiers 
irom Semiretchensk where the be=t con- 
ditions prevail; thore from Perm show 
lower stature but ho diminution of cra- 
nial capacity, relative thoracic girth or 


rovince of 
men the 







dynamometric strength. “The rural 


pulation represented by these young 
fa Ie beat an soba. The fact 
met. fron Tomak exhibit to 
arge @ seorintibaase ge of cranial anomalies 

a aie bs due, De eee aimee bighess 
nation with type 

of the women is nino Slay with 
non-Aryat ailmisture ; atl a Hittle less 
aub-brachyorphalic. ahs heal and 
face cha aeiees of the women are 

more harmonious 


von Seidlitz (N: ) Weur Mit 


Wher den Dahisrasin Persicn. cine 

Rinschwg.. 1903, Secor gees 

Brief account, after Arakelia gy st 

rise areal jirogress of Dablam (so-ral 

from the aewrestation of ih foinlor 

In Perda the Hebisid number some 

3,000,000, andin other Oriental lands 

some 3,000,008), 

H.) Das Bow-Fest. (MUL 
, Ges f. Nater-a, Vaélkerkunde 

Gosleen Tokio, it) ge e 2, 14e- 


3.) Detailed aceo re 
of the Aom-ta, oF Al Sah "te l 
the Iepanese,—bath the rigs 2 

the profane roteee bad merry siile. malt 
object of the Avs-ceremony was origin- 


Weipent—tlontinwed, 
; aerate the souls of the dead wha 
were thought to return at the time it 
wes heid, Tt Sri many telic: of 
old Shinta belie! and it really 5 
Senin bal nen ree Rae reli 
elements, of 
ed te thereon advantage. In 
combinntion of -Shintolam and Bad. 
ikien is one of the factor of ite pope. 
farity. lia celebration after the great 
labor of the rice-field is abso in ite favor. 
The dances and songs accompanying 
the /ieete al) over the country have 
rartatlons, 


only local 
AFRICA 
ene Serene (o:) openitcy ferre 
Canaries, (L'An saga Paris, 
a ae sett. By-40. } résnund. 


fer to " triangles,” oa WEEpate, 
caves, tumuli, Pivtiiderat, etc., of the 
Canary islanders, who were will it the 
Stooe age in the Gfieenth century, 


vou Eisenstein (K.) Weber dus Schal- 
ween in Tripolitanien. (Sitagh. di: 
auihr, Ges in Wien, toot, tz—146,) 
General accoant af education anil eve 
ventional fngliusiorns eg Tripoli, The 
, | two theologi.- 
ca) athools, tw Turkish gates 
schools and a Turkish girls’ achoal (lor 


daughter of officers and officials) are | 


described. Curricula amd text-bools 
are brieily considered. : . 


Forster (6.) Aus dem Socustwinkel 
america, (Globus, | Ernerchwe.. ce, 
a nse s8.) Contains betel refer. 

Bomomnre (laren fin poi. 
eet arrows, aniacquistic to the 
whites}, Baya (who are . seceptin 

Havas lacguage and caltare), an 

dwart-iike Hayage. 


Hein (WV tte von Brenky, 

. dy ante. en in Wien, tact, 

129-130.) Hirief note on a photogr raph 
ee viae an text-illustration) af » 


nal py representing the home. 


Kannengiesser (G..A.) Verkch 
hilinisse in Dentech.Osinfrik-s (Gla. 
bus, Brasehwe,, 19a. Lxxx1, 63-27.) 
Treat of caravan-rowtes, roads, means 
pee ete., in (eerman Ena 

Laidlaw (G. E.) cry p,rtnological 


in Sonik 
(Arch. 
Rep. Out,, uronic, ths iene 133- 
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[Re hey hy igo 


{4o.) Up te the middie of page 
thin tcl (with. the excepting of ot the 
plate and explanatory rod ta the stars ideuti- 


cal with the 
» TPO, &, ; iv, 
of im- 





ron Aad ne 
tae The pew tutte beats 

iis, ornaments, weapons, ©tc. 
graves, modes of wearing hair, add 
costes (wy tora, dal . 
tiluics, food, Ailttag, or dried meat, 
(lomestic attitnals, beer-stealpers, ant- 
hill ovens), etc Bese prueba? ** alinp 
pics,” are in ae wall males from to 
OF If ¥enrs up, cota > | 
noted waa with HI art} ic pap : 
corresponds to American * mush” and 
the rawhide “reine” ta the ehage- 
aot of the Canodian Northwest, 


Perfiliey(L.) Somalilltz®, (Restk, Ante. 
a geoph? Igor, I, Nos. ce 
nth and 





77-183.) rayne 
oF et © inte. of the Somali, 
‘The aut tunk heal-measurements 


ol 2b individuals between the ages of 
20 and 2g years. OF These 12 were 
gee phate, 2 wbdollehes sha lic, 
the test mraticephalic ani hrach 
ccpnatie iting Mea Sonal | evalle 
# copies of the ol 


i uvola estemsibl tive 
he ipehaet ibly as a preventive of 


Pouyaud (A.) La Tgp gre en Tu- 
nists, (all. Leobernnigt 4h 
ifol-ifod, XI, 


7 
tik 
Treaty af oil, eit) Contato plants and eae 
ral i 





Simple aperva sir les déconrertes 
archicologiques faites oo Tunisie es 
GO-G), TIG-418, iagergh, 

on ihe rnin of the walertusnple ie ot 


Zaghuan ; the cobections (has-reliefs, 
Slutucs, 1 





Alani hittin of Ba 
scum hay a chronologies) series 7 
trathng the af Pai clay lamp 


anctent Pt Meare and exhibit 
tution of ite chief types, foes: ie ¢ Ee 
Manic to the fine Roman and the Jater 
d : sot te the amphitheater 
“ / 7 7 the 
tome (hosreliefs. Pueniclan 





amphore, ete.) of the muscom 
Lees kept Mins the ‘Public’ fe. 8 
cruamented ta relief, ihe subjects 


are of the 
nthe moat erotic and Jubriciows 
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after hning is ited as Currency. Ac- 
cording ty the avther, the Caroline 
islands are the-only portion of the 
gisbe where “atone money” (ar- 
goniic) ia atill im mee. 


da Silva Barahona e Costa (H. C.) 
‘O problema das es pablicas nae anme 
relugien press trees © desinvolvi- 
Alricanns, 
or de Ge Cogs de Lakes: rel) 
co ch 
Artie cks to relation te tho 





Afric The wuibor hae spent lew 
tearige igs 


Wilder (G. A.) The Banta languages. | 


(Hartf. Semi, Rec, Hartford, Conn., 
oe xii, 204-271. Treats of £ nite 


Bante scord with particula ri 
Zulu. The Banta, rope tne “some 
50,000,000, have, in spite of 1 ls 
tension, lithe intercommunication, in- 
fluenees (rom anutile ud diverse sorts, 
etc. , prabgntgatess grammar amt 
vocubalury Mf thie arta ye eats a sure 
Priatog manner. Mr er does not 
renture to indicate which of the Leet 
he ether tn th ate vi irae hn, t 

rongue ut ole nin, @ 
which he gives sn interest ntereting ou Hing. as 

urd, chicks,” he 

thinks, have ‘ees er vt EA easel cae 
pesnpaed than they really ure 

the mrcsat Akl ecunts 
play ous Lu rany ae 
wortby features of the eapoiese tong 
fitsleal ow, wununual yi 
res nig words, hype 
: tic mt hick 











have been markedly infinenced by Ara 
bic; the Salealava of Madagascar has 
been modified sumewhat by the Malayan 
Hoa. To the exst and west Port 
en and jn the south English and 
teh, * have supplied no inconsilers- 
ble thst af wards to the Bantu languages 
with which they have come in contact." 
To the contact with es ac in South. 
Aric is also due ™ Kite Kahr,” of 
which we loarn: “this unscientife pro- 
duction aid iniserable jargon [x fast 
becoming the common vehicle af com- 
munition between the white and black 
population at all the great industrial 
centers in South Africa.” In this jar- 
* Remove the flaf-iron, and pot 
tn ‘the kettle is rendered Footeag te 
iren), wean fafa lo bettie, literally, 
“Get out! that fat-iron, come here 
kettle 1" There %, However, = great 
fnture for the real Ranta language in 
Africa, asthe race is not at all decadent 


or ilixappearing. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, PoLY- 


WEA 


von Billow (W,) Tier Lenilbesite der 


Eingeborenen auf dics [owe] Savaii, 
Deutech-Samea, (Globus, Urnachwg., 
1903, LXXXE, &5-87,) Brief account, 
with text-map:, of the y-relations 
of the natives of the taland of Savaii in 
German Samoa. The regulation al 
these is ane of the most difheult prob- 
tema of the German authorities. 


sr sca (E. H.) Delle sscie litiche di 
ingais ¢ & specialmerte delle "* tokl 


vce ¢ della tri sy 
“eco, (Arch, 


rm Mi Fed cu ai 
tok) tane-satiearile 
rAntr., Firenee, 1902, XXXt. ir 
401.) Gires an acconni, with 9 lext- 
figures, of Mangainn stone hatchets, 
which there are five kinds, Tho itd 
madia, or “peace axe” (in ancient - 
Shen pani Yams Cer eee, ta pce 
this axe, a 8 

aia tre jr esiner ty anil (he fi) seme 
matwerifi, sacred to the god Tame 
aonantinard by, are treated with some detail. 
The Jatter is a triples instrument. 





——-_- Di due forchetroni cunnibaleschi 


| Set ot args 
Tbid,, 403-306.) ref acoonnt of two 
Smee forks of bebe from New 
Caledonia. 


" | Hein (W.) Schoctensack's Abhanilang : 


Die Bedeutung Australions {ir die 








: 


7 
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Toin Casall, Pantur region aed the | surrqemling 

' Seksbataang as Menschen awe einer lnlancts the mutter cireulate as enirency 
tiederen Fon (Sitegb. d.anthr, Ges, anol frre, the enitiater the natives of 
in Wien, 1901, 191-142.) Disagresing thereland ani ‘The ona. 
critique of Schoetensack's apts van miencta thin = tha aan minchiiy in question 
Australia av the birthplace man, apenas Sat it waa made ty the XIV- 
noticed jn the American Aathrepologist, century. Sez alio pe 53: 


ERE A Bic EV tate ts mmc de A | shes Ae re Popa i 
von Higel A) Maon sacred images, Me 


nt. Arch. Ethy Lelien, tq, pretreall a, LKEXI. 8 B} | 
a ) Briet mate with plate, of Resume aad of the Ripert af 
oe Mic ti hiols now in the Camhpidpe | he Comber y cer mbotnra Exped. 
(Enelancd Muserm of Archeology and fen te Torre: Stratti (sce Afi 
Ethnology. Sec alse) Aerricen Aw. icon Anthropelags?, 101, Mf, Ul, 






tMespolegist, 1900, M. 4, 18, 760, +$1) with particular reference to the 
Juynbo!l (1H. H) Medetleclingen om- data on oolor-na ning ra giv 
trent mashers in den Indischen Apchi- Father Schunist sngewts for u 


mi, ats sp, Mite | sel Rem es Su 

mack-plays in the East Indies, with 13 it rom a y 
Based on information received wow (. malce this colores Pitt 

Fea. Thr Adrian) ja central Celebes. Pears ne el coli f flekitl 

In’ the Minahass italest the wart ny Th veal atria OF od 

“maker” (teten) da derived from the pari are alin 

wort! far “man” (fares), dros hee thee i ad of Bibvers 


Kruyt (A. C.) Kupferheime von Cele: | Semon (R.} oe Papas. 
(Tht... 33.) Brief secount, with Apis od. deutschen Aitin 
inne ure, of a copper belmet fromm Onchen, (903, MEXIN, | - 4, 








central Coletes (Tonapu), 23-33, 2-3.) Resumes ol eo 
matology, arsed Toda pric 
Mathews (Rh. HH.) Lew ind} ane aati, Vaurnjrasege Ly and 
dAmutralie, it,’ eon ee *, mythols i ations, ote. 
roa, AM, Tyan reais of ie The a wha Sage oth Ams 
pli of Atiatralia, migrsons UL Age tralin sia "New Caitas 
Custis, clare, ation tenemonties months in the: teterinr of enc 
miscuity our seg nea tringe Ihr the conclusion that the 1 


exited aracng the Australian trifien. : A mined race (the dor tigit ithe {t Piette 

at the initiation ceremonies cuntain mingling of the other races alsat thes 
cmon! That 4 Usrived from: acta) Either they ase-ais (ind : 

1, thet the origina) inhabitants | the ‘others | 


face. colindinate with 

er Australia were of megrold type. and stocks, nr-the relasioneh tip betoreen th 

that while the Anvtmlians hare amt the Altican Negro mut be ad- 
eerved their Neanderthalol| inven hats mitted. Bat - far no tui rela- 
relatives, the Diravidiane wf In Honwhip of ant! N cain ie 
evdived conederally from it. “MG traced, and ethnographic pro 
Mathews alos thinks that, while Mala nO meant convindne  ‘T 
Bshermes inay have. visited the an geutls auch Sreipfara tases tty 
com. ho portion of Anitralia has evey charaeterintion erso nn . 
bern occupied by that race ag colonists: Reeder, phe, ty Aueuts 
ar tame nee teense spon pliysical source | gener Sinan thinks. "are chap 
or language has come | tia to no other human sake," not 

Schmeltz (f. D. E.) sasaakippeuaae sade even the Pareas, brut he: Aoclines he res 
von Alor, (ft. 


Arch, ft; Ethn Bard them a5. '* 9 Jow it i istantly 
| toad, XY, saa Brief sates related to the Ciicating,—ehlefly on 








with 2 text peeres; on a brass drum | Pbyslignomic grounds, 
roe bear These-a Peg a 2 
keen as eridés, are Sear ay ross Titeeise (Gy Die Tit 
away aes, which ate th a4, 


camel by v0 rihquakes x hater | (Globes, Sirneel _ toa, LUxxt, 4! 
makéer are very valushle Inthe Alor | the ttt! ie Mt ieee 
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the anal of the untattoned Tiotall into the 
ca. “The tatt called Avimal is 


(ERICA 


is 9) Omid 
Haine, Lye Folk-Lore’ Boston, 
ie ae wt) etotge — 
froita, vepetaliies, p 
weed, efc,, with terpretations tmia 
Fag and sv clot eee Tee || 
- ali e from @ lin- 


. eee the 








oa iy so Dt veo tin E 
ton tow 

ie Vellow roa high enncay 

Capel work in 

Towashtp Moure, he ne Ont.. 

pias sd [1903], | 









lotel eet cla from Brantford 
township sh cane A gl aera account of 


an eiaary cei on towing ground (whicd 


is rare) is BCOOt fi teat-hgures 
(mkeslis. mol Guar The femur has an 
unminal corvainre. Two of the while 
have wormizn bones, ‘The description 
af the Vellow Polat mound, tear the 
tisuth of Twenty-Mile creck, Linoalt 
éo,, with § text-igures, dctulle investi- 
gations made in August, 2901, Tt ap 
pes that here a Dine. human being 
been berned at the stake alter 
beling a. The occurrence of 
mands is this region i mre. The 
Moore townaip earthwork, Gf which a 
ples is given, ¢ oo X rz6feet th di- 
ameter. Few relic have been fowod tn 
the ee of nemr it. 


| sro Avimal remains found on 
f 


gites. (Ibid... 44-51) 
Beef 2 account of ani noms aire 
the Indian willage wites , of the mw 

ship of Iickering and other parts ol oe 
county of York, Outario. the apie af 
LH Brodic’s investigations since 1246. 
poe malluaka fownel names 

My ae 3, replies 2, birds 3, rodents §, 
raminants 3, caunivora 12. The wees 
of animal bones, etc,, by the Indians ts 
indiewed @here known. The employ- 
ment of the brain itt taneing, etc, 
accounts very alten for the fact that the 
skulls af marumala aro found broken. 
In two midden bes there were dis- 
covered"! homan , which tui 
bern heshign os tue eer se hanes 
ripen: at Aas ge al canni- 
considers tho 

matioata mirnferate that “*a to a 
archeological material wue collected 
fram the county of Vork sites.” 


wn (lL. D.) Tudian ant ating if 
sath (thid., 33-49.) Brief ac: 
“pi date ae finds at segs agen age — 


‘in ry ste hip Aare 


Co., Ont., tn the neigh Migwul. Ga all a 
small lake. “These may have been set. 
tlemuarnty F the ** ‘Neutral cen 
objects hove are 
heen ee bonidreds ef se ares, 
thowmndd of flint ements, slate 
gorgets and tubes, bird amulets, iron 
rorahawks, bauner-siones. A lief 
description (from the recollection of s 
settier) of an Tnilian burial ra. 1839 
js given, also the record of another fror 
the daughter of a ploncer 
to the belie! of an ald: trader come sort 
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Brown—(Centinwed, 

of picture otibene de {for campedirection) 

was in cee. epleatant ‘Am in- 





tance of Druin ti aleo regorcledt, 


Cadle (C.) A at le _ceremomial 
ips. (Kec. of Past, Wa D, 
EF » Lt, 318-220.) Gives, with 
four views ayrsayhaaag an accout of 
tie discovery, fn jini, EBcHy, in nound 


del Cee! I.) Notisie Intorno ai 
origami. wa eo Ante, Firense, 
LQ, ae 17-144.) | oa 
chapters into which this, elaborate aud 


valoable monograph (with. rt plates) 
on the Stuloh battieichl, ‘Tennessee, divided treat uf origin, language, 
ote pipe of stone (like catlinite) jn the crate aphicad cietribetion ; 
lon of a humag being bent oo one ical characters. murals; religion au 
knee, the Posy and place for the mouth- beliels, ilejties, sun-worslip > 


piece in the back, The author de- 
scribes it as ““the most perfect piece of 
| toric carving that | have ever 
aceon,” ‘The remains of ‘arions kinds 
et m the mound “seem to show 
that three persons of importance, with 
thelr ceremonial prt shah pinced 
Upon the enriace e ground, covered 
with oe ie and .& moand contains 
about 1.000 cubic ‘ards of earth placed | 
over them." | the pottery, the | 
pipe was broken, perhapa “Killed " 
ceremonially, 


Chamberlain /A_ F.) Memorials of the 
“Todian” (J, Amer, Folk-Lore, Bea. 
ton, igoa, XV, mo7-19h,) Treats of 
Piace-names be aq frafinn Mages | : 
Hamre Of plants (em, g. “ Jeiignw corn 
and other thinwe containing the ate 
cen a gaia thse Nera 


Mica repr chiefs, ete; wil. 
pol fire, furniture and. 
Ppcsoerr utbnatla, dress and : 
Deca hygiene, ete; family, polyg- 

irimenial formalities, conan- 
beinliy, the sexes im the engi child- 
vt batents cide ; elyeation wl Wisi 


tetas, ete) war, arms er Rees 
instrumnnts aved in war, ceremonies 
preparatory fo content, women's Para 
marching, wsault upon a 
of aD nhs ie of the 

Pages 133-149 are 
ith ra ipeme ‘ab word ‘ied in the 





SuvE KE, text, i t bry @ biblog- 
ithe Nae ian" in children's wie tea repre 
games. and songs is alo conedderncd, raphy of 29 tt cbled fice: uid his 
=— woes if re aaa in the study af aoe, i ‘ef 
maticun fe (Mhid,, naz~7g Erouy women, P 
Briel general review «i 197-199) Chirgwan cu eee the ‘fe 
during 1855-1900. Chmeo, Chiriguans at work, the inte 
Delabarre(E.B.) Reportol ihe Brown | of a ht tnplemienta, tnt me ay 
Harvard expedition to. Nachvak: Lab tha fatast no 4 fi rte i ae “ 
rador, in the. year im, (Eel, on nnd village 6 


Sec., Mhila igs, mi, 6¢-313.) This 


welll. Hlcatrated ila mitt poles Conn eu | Tapli ed | “Tapihete. 


” ttbid vr" =S Et raphica) motes 
a the apt tad oe of the 


pictures of Groups ted micampments, fuze reglin oof the: Bolivian | ‘Gran 


contnins I septa rub lb ry saten Ly 


* Vite ont deal 
beietiyp with the” eaine ar 


missions and HT, C. pests, white se. 
ters and summer 


comiithone of life, the Patwedae inet. 

cal mission, cic. There are ahon} 

too? Fakimo sow » taste | 

casat,—of these, those from Hopedale | 

i tare Rape ss. these to 
mort 4 ol pure 

The imitans wha bane tod aes 


ate in ase. The isolation of feats wt 
puberty is . The national 
dinwext the Fapit as | repae he males tives 
modified not a (lithe centact with 
the whites, The netes the 
facility elget which the Aeris of 
ity part of the continent lesen the 
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del Campana—Gesie ued. 
crm of other tribes,—lt fa not un- 
comman bo wo find tes wh are Caran 


i guage, ati in physical type some: 
ees alcuna 
sin _apgeth ence al facia 


- separ iti vl Sen ve bi di At 
oT ri = 
ory Aid coma, with 7) tent 
ras of a wooden Fee kntan. kwunies 
pe late opi thasotpepegt ie posted 
from anguas > @ 
lace, @ pips two satan a trah- 
from, th Pass sage ir he Los 
Choe ht f. 
ain} the A Ante belong 2 be pritutiv hive 
tribes of the J way Gran 
The description the ion te in 
question is  mccammpariied iy: lorie et 
ol the peoples con 


Dorecy ((. All Lodge de pierre actuel 
Soy VAmeéerique da Nerd. 1 vend 
Poris, 1 ein, 2 

beet dau, pe ee ine ger thie that 
al! of America north of Mexico was 
prectloaliy in the Stone age any. 
Ehrenreich (Fj Stewart Culina For 
else ru den Indianerndesfemen 
Westons. er Hrnechwy.. es 
arya is3- ety? Abetract, with 5 


ait lo ‘the Indians of the Far West, 
See fl pericon a fan i) jal, 
Me Bua IN, oT 









ype ir eaaryrinicn isin ul author's 
mix upon himtelf with this 
molily sensory fin ite 


effects Pt eccton lather} in large — | 


the Intellect umurpaired, 
fieacalinm me seems alrredawt tus ate 
rd ba el edge of one's own 
persuade Mer Ellis concludes that 
the Imi} nawho raised this remarka- 
ble plant to divinn rank, and dedicated 
te ita cult, have in some measeare | 
jostified, and oven in civilization there 
romimliin sutse place [or the rites of 
dieu.” 


Fewkea {f: Wil _ Prehistoric Porta 
Rice, (Selenee, N. Y.,. 1 * ae sa Hs 


alee shite of Vt A. rac 


1901, Résinus var present know 


Firstemann | 
Maya-Inachrift. 


Geddes (J.) 


ulin’s account of his | 





of Porto Rican archeology, ethnology, 
folklore, cte. Touches Lads or 
legends, placenames, rei i 
Indian art, industry, rock etchings, 
piciogns caves, pottery, picture: 
writing, stone-collars, anulets, semis 
and erai-cull, ancesior-worship, 
ie, hares, Asie giddess cére- 
mony, engs, ball- etc. ‘The ae- 
Anunt fel eerenes Dr. Fewkey recent 
Inve! ons in Porte Reco will appear 
ee penait ob th © Burean of Arencan 
Ethnolagy soon to be issned. Parte 
Rico seen to promise much to the an- 
thropacligiat. 
E.) .. Hine See 
(Globus, ~ Brn 
teed, LUXXI, rr0-re3.) Detailed stud ¥ 
with, text figure, of the inscription of 

a Negras oe the Ueomacinta 
river pest Palenque discovered 
Maler and stud: ale by Mandalay. 
Fortemans firds references in the in- 
scription to warlike expeiitiots, @ 
eoromation, ete Certzin characters 

t the appearance, perhaps, of the 
Spaniarda. 


es oot te 
and Uberatare of the past 
cal, 11900. bye pa é. “ 
tone, ¥, Iq4g-13 aitieie ‘ 
which has aly been reprinted in 
eer form (6 pp), te a exitical, 


riptive a annotated bit! 
at ware at a biblingrapht “tia ply 


ibionl., historical, linguiatle, ethno 

Ll. “Fay 280 religion, eciettific, 
educational, etc., character relating to 
ve published in French Canada during 
the last decade, Pages 1-32 are oc- 
cupied by a genera) sede intr- 
duction and pages Gyg-00 by i mere 
alphabetic tinding-dtist of wal jjeets and 
authors, Tlils is au excellent piece of 
hihtiographical work, The extent ail 
ihe literature of Canadian French te 
unknown except, poring, to epe- 
cinlinte. 


Guevara (T.) Histona de la civilica. 


clon de Araucania, (Anales de Ja 
bree santiege de Chile, got, 41x, 
ee Sg-ira, Gas-f72. 
y with the sisth rian of the In- 
nie a eas from 1815 to anit 

Tha aciatlive of the Indians to the i 
ate of the revoloation je detailed. “Their 
chief Araucanian ally waa Jaan ere 
who died in 4¢0 of polon adminis 
tered by order of another chief, his 


#90 


Fnemy, Pages g65-s§01 ate concerned 
with agriculture, commerce. tmuteris) 
and ) conditions, ete. 

Hein ww, Ein Medicinpleife der Pay. 
ogad-Indianer. (Sitagh. d. anthe, Gea. 
‘in! Wien, ie 12-199, } Briel des 
woolen With 2 text-igures, of a caryee 

all! edeoate of TH yigud Indians 


ea W.) Ff eens i Core. 
ch ngments. (Rep. U, ei Nat, 
Alwi., Wash, 1900 [12], 465-471.) 
‘(Catalogne of ag items of ceremorial 
nee from the Pop (Moki) Indliassy 
of Arisona, with introductory observa. 
tone (465-465). The native names are 
given ver and the making of Now 4, 4. t7, 
ihed in detail, The use iz stato 
where Known. Concerning the color. 
scree of these Iniliam: “The Hopi 
purenily do not discriminate indiga, 
blue and green; at least they ilo mot 
have separate woris to describe these 
colors. Violet #4 classed with the red © 


orange ix not differontiaied (rom yellaw 


or red.” Hut practical knowledge of 
all the spectrum colors is not alsett. as 
thely piements and dyes chow, 


Hudson (j.W.)) AwTadinn mirth of the 
San Joaquin walley, (J. Amer, Fatk. 
lore, Bouton, 1g0d, xv, 1Og-106.) Gives 
(in English) two Marinokan verona of 
an anchent myth hearing upon the Pitt 
historic topography of a certain section 
of the San Joayuin valley.—the former 
existence of 3 een in this basin. 


Hunter oly F.) hid gy recnettl the 
tiawas. (Arch, Et » Toronto, 
rst Eegoa)e 5256. Briei accornt, 
with four wanspnn-belts 
of the Ottawa isatee The drawings 
from which the ilhistrations here pHnted 
were made are '* (readin nile copies of the 
“wee ge =). ar en trade by 
ic forge Halles, (ream 
origlita ls lent him te the Viockioay chief, 
Asekiknk (Blackbint), in fsa." Belt 
lo. t. which hina “on tl human figures 
hae ales woven oa i 
lt No; 2 hes severs] 
i ad enRtah wort 
alien i explans- 
tion = the 23 human figures jt contain, 
maty bre one given by Sir 
Une Sas taped od the fama Niugara 
im I bel No $4 is de. 
Soibes ot ie hybrid of Indian Shale 
graphs, capitals and Arabic 
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nomerns,” aud bears the date 1786: 
bart No bears the mame of Liew 


od Mackinaw 

there spat M Mickie } in parg. All 
ws represett piniture of In- 

fa bo E symbols. A liriel 


pote st the ee of enna Dr ees 
Bogio attention 

‘wampom cae” among collectors 
anil to the fact that so many of these 
belte were ome by Eurepeas,” 


— Note on PY yyy Poe willages 


in the tevenall edoute, Simooe 
cons witerns 5i-100.} More or jess 
detal pee" accamnt, ‘wit ie 
int ret: 

=o ferric : 
dat niest anal #4 i c. 
noted The Huron niet ay represented 


are the mr -vlaces et the sey pa an 

(Roa pei e ‘abies hie! teat ‘ 
ol, w C 

Er Ors Or near Baws dake. Accordir 


Mr Bast “Es favorite ace 
acc ieroaw'e dds 
: ; where 


early always at an old beach 
abundance of 





cranin), besides numerous relica. 


eek (T.} Die Guatkurivtdmme, . (Glo- 


Wits, ged teat , 
“ea bon 76, foe-t2.) Genera Genera the 


a5 Coduvei and eres and ooo keel 
meee of the Mocobi, Abipones, Pw 
fe and Guachi. [si aye ene of 
Fst two trites history, tah ian, tabisiea! 
characteristics, mode of life, social and 
economic “conditions, drese ool drm 
ment, * and atenails, industrhes 
= mann. ‘acinres, social clauses, frsti-. 
valy ood games, sickness anil «ath, 
er eet ty ats, are treated, 
page ita a brief comparative 
vocnhulary of the chief Gnaikuri dia 
lects isgiven. ‘The of Der 
Koch were made at the end ol sf9o at 
Porto Martine (Matto Grosso), 
Guachi are now: quite extinet; of the 
Abipoues possibly a few indiviclaala may 
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still survive in Santa Fe; the Cartuvei, 
whe, a century aco counted over 1,500 
wnks, now nomber Inthe more than 
sah hg Puyagwi surrive to the sayy 
ber of gis 23 spall fjooo ta ft 

time of Agara; of the Moacobi only a 
fow mall grouje are left; the Toba 
are still quite numerons, “I'he language 
of the Payagud has many foreign (Gua- 


£ — iy oreieh J 
ete., and Spanish) elements; the 
Ciuachi be: ee only remotely Guai- 
kurion. The Caslevel retain their 
esramic industry along with somewhat 
of its ancient eo py ne eat The parte 


disappeared nlite hae 
taken the place of Bless 8 eather 
bead-dress fe oltesltte; the men cnoke 


2 


FF 


and the women chew tobacco (Koch | 


thinks thee Indiane learned 
from the whites); fircarnm ore ‘grade 


ally driving out the low-and-arrow 


ath ant (chub) hare already geome); | 
eto games Ne wich tiulged in. 
Seopene io hare bees much bess 


influenced by the advent of the wities. 
With them che shaman is still in (ull 
flourish ; infanticide.and killing the ald 
hyo 2 Dr Koch's valuable gy ie 
rebel with ahiirribant bith Hocraphics’ 
references and accompanied by a colored 
plate (ceramic © arueaentalina) aml 27 
text-figures, 


Laidlaw (G_E,) Notes on North Vic- 


toria vi ete (Arch, Rep. Ont, 
Toronto, agot [1903], 100- ) He- 
nS a ap ns tevently 


nated to the THisetTe and an uccount 
(with 2 lest.f of an owl and a 
‘raven: pipe of dark sate, the atticle 
containa a brief reas 9% of a ryctg 
found site on Ralsom lake. and a fut 

ap ty oor the locality of will sites, 


te andl csich jilts. | 


Avera 
nembankment referred to In a previ- 


ous repart is anid to liave bern bailt by | 


‘the French. 


speci pes (G.. Ge.) 
obehtienm « pe iy (L*Anthrop,, 


Paris, 1908, HIE, 03. Derr tirief ab. | 


atract, paper red |¢ 
fallin. the Aewricaw Ande ut, 
1900, N. &., 11, 2£7-0291. | 
Mater (T,) Nene archijolo For 
cei in VYukstan, 189% bis oor. 


(Globas, Beoschwrg. seat en LXXXI, t4- 
13.) Résumés the researches in Vuca- 
yor gece con ine ceveail jis wall is the Mfenusirs 


af the Pratedy Afurram, Vol. 1, Not. | 


Les mani en. 


de Nadaillac (Afargy 





Mason (0. T.) ear Na. cikube American 


harpoons; A ti 
tribution and invention. ep a U. 5, 
Naf. Mus, Wash., gale 4m 
yan.) In tive socelbane csay. wil 
jates and o2 text-fgures, Pak pats 
faeon fiecoecs with considerable de. 
tall az tu construction, technique, and 
use the h among the aborigines 
of Sauth, North, amd Arctic Ametica, 
South America haw hot been favornble 
to the harpoon and only a few type 
wete developed (Fuegian. Chilian, 
Firatilian, Carib. In the salmon 
regione af the Northwest Vacific the 
orl 1 flourishes, as li once did in the 
turtle regions af the Athontic. It 
lowest. level with the Ta- 
lare ear teaines el Catifornia. Natural 
Sane: ie in Pe sepa to feist 
pages 250-}08 are Cero at the 
poan, its parte apd its accessories, reach 
the mest varied and nuique forms. The 
infroduction of irom has caused muinet- 
on modlicatiane and vr etiam ae 
may be sect from comparison with the 
ruder Foegian implement, Laut hag 
kine harpouns "' are of 
barhed or toggle.” Tb ta 
fig that "if the Aut varieties of gonna 
Avia, with line hike in - lure of the 
lade, are the tone aboriginal, their 
neare! Lin are to be seen, not in Bering 


ect, bur around Greenland.” A tog 
from Bxutol bay (pp 297) 
“forme « connecting Hnk betwoen the 


Eakinio toggle head and the forms 
allied fo It sineny. the Lndian tribe 
farther south," Of the Eskimo har-. 

oo two are exactly alike. there 
ingens a range of individual choice ie 
many parts. 


| Mecker(L. 1.) Whiteman, (J. Amer. 


Folk-Tore, Boston, -1qea, xv, 94-87.) 
A Slowan tole told to children ** ta 
teach them oot to be cress Vike bears,” 
Poslbly herrewed: froxn the Arapaho, 
The ‘‘elows,” “bear-woten,” A 
cannibal meal, and “white man” 
fgrure ie the story, 


ixJ, lew Eski- 
est ‘L'Anthrop., Furs, 1903, XU, 
exteeey athe Nelson's study of 


the Eskimo pseat Bees i ee in the 
Atcenté f@ wc ie zi 
tars Phooey oe (Washin 
1899). The peo a to 


that the Eskimo have fallen fee, 4 


bore of higher culture, but may rise 


again, 
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origin af gummer amd winter, (J, 
Amer, Folk-Lore, Kosten, rqoa, ©, 
Bh-go.) A legend of the ‘Pueblo 
Todians of Aconm telling of the victory 
ef Micchin, the spirit of sammer, hy 
reason of which summer and winter 
exitt. A very similar loverul is current 
among some af the Algonquian tribes 
ofthe Great Lakes. 


see re Cy, My at ha kee nie ja the porno Gece "rhe sinkes 
D.C. a eur 205-216.) Ththen 2 a wierapsshrihi enna Rat 








this article, with a intes, ant the same ax 4% inches in diameter, 

as those jn Mr Senith's Maat et in wr an average nee > imahes part is 
the Memutrs of jhe Amerizan nse the a ! distance between the 
ef Wainral Mitlery, 1899, 11, aah two TOW, It hes been suggested | ) 
pology 1, 13q~ir. — that the. interstices : 


Folk-lore, Boston, 1902, xv, a) 


Starr (F.) The Tastoenea, (J, Amer, that 7 there are anly two recorded ln- 
oe Ts he epic the occurrence of Geh-weirt 
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Study of Philippine Languages at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.—The native languages of the Philippines fall into two general 
divistons: (1) the languages of the diminutive, dark-skinned Negritos: 
who live in seattered tribes in the interior mountain regions of the 
larger islands, and. who probably constitute the remyant of the aborigi- 
nal population ’of the istands; (2) the languages of the various Malay 
trites, Christian, Mohammedan, and Pagan, which occupy by far the 
greater part of the archipelago. 

* About the idigms of the Negritos very fitthe is known, and that 
little seems to indicate that they are very similar to the Malay dialects. 
This-similarity, however, is perhaps to be explained as due to the influ- 
ence of the languages of the surrounding Malay tribes, especially as, 
according to Spanish authorities, the Negrito languages are of monosylla- 
bie structure and entirely different from the languages of the Malays. 

‘The idioms of the Maiay tribes form a closely connected group of 
tongues, constituting a branch of the Malayo-Polynesian family, which 
comprises within its limits. the Kanaka of Hawaii, the Maori of New 
Zealand, the languages of the head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo, of the 
Malays of the China seas, and of the Hovas of Madagascar, The esti- 
mates of the number of the Malay dialects range from about twenty 
to aver fifty, but of some of these practically nothing is known save 
the name. The best known of the Philippine tongues-are naturally 
the languages. of the more or less civilized natives, the Christian tribes 
in the north, and the Mohammedan tribes in the south. The principal 
languages of the Christian tribes are the Ibanag, Ilocano, Pampango, 
Pangasinan, ‘Tagalog, and Bikol of Luzon, and the Visayan of the Visa- 
yan islands; those of the Mohammedan tribes are the Sulu of the Sulu 
sub-archipelago and the Maguindanao of Mindanao, 

All of these languages:are made up principally fram dissyllabic roots 
and are practically non-inflectional; an extensive tse, however, is 
made of reduplication in the formative processes of both noun and 
verb. Verbal force a conferred by certain particles which are com~- 
bined with the root, though there is no sharp distinction between the 
construction of nominal and verbal forms. The'character of the verbal 
form to be used in a sentence depends on what element is of most im- 

793 
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portance in the mind of the speaker or writer. “This element if made 
the subject and the verb is conformed to the charncter of this subject, 
standing it, different forms, according as the subject is the agent, the 
object, the catise, the place, etc, of the action. The verb stands in 
the active voice only when the agent is the subject: in all other cases: 
itigin the passive, Passive constructions are far more numerous than 
active; in fact they are the regular ute, and the active the exception. 
Modifying words are usually joined to the words they modify by con- 
nective particles which are identical with the relative pronouns, 

The vocabularies of the Philippine languages contain several, for- 
eign elements. The languages of the Christian tribes contain a qum- 
ber of Spanish, those of the Mohammedan tnbes a number of Arabic 
words, especially such as relate to religion. Besides this, however, 
some of these languages, ¢. ¢., Tagalog and Visayan, possess, like 
Malay, Javanese, etc, a number of Sanskrit words. 

The most important of the Philippine languages is the Tagalog, 
spoken in the capital city of Manila and throughout the middle regions 
of Luzon; and, as was fitting, the instruction in Philippine languages 
at Johns Hopkins University began with this idiom. A course in ¢le- 
mentary Tagalog was conducted throughout the year of 1901-02, the 
instruction being made as practical as possible. Jri the second half- 
year a series of lectures were given on the Philippine islands, with 
special reference to the native tribes, their manners, customs, religion, 
language, ete, “These courses were attended by eight students, 

Next in importance to Tagalog among the languages of the archi- 
pelago stands Visayan, which isspoken, probably, by more people than 
any other Philippine dialect. In the year g02-03, at Johns Hop- 
kins University, therefore, instruction ; al | 
well a8 an elementary and @ more advanced 

All courses are given in the Griental Seminary, of which Prof, Paul 
Haupt is director, and are under the charge of Dr Frank R. Blake, 
a graduate of the University and q student of Semitic and Sanskrit, 

In connection with the work in Tagalog, Tr Biake has prepared an 
Elementary Tagalog Grammar for Practical purposes, which ig now 
complete, and will probably be published shortly, ‘This Tagalog Gratm- 
mar will be followed as soap as possible by manuals of Visayan, Sulu, 
and the principal other Philippine dialects A special study will also. 
be made of the Sanakrit element in Tagalog and Visayan, 


F..R. Brake, Ph. B.. 


&."—The notice by Dr Otis 
recently in the Ameriran AntAre- 


The Primitive « Baby-machin 
T. Mason on this subject which | read 
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potogist (vol, iv, No. 2, p. 359) induces me to make the following remarks: 
‘This apparatus for teaching infants to walk is also well known all over 
Java, not only on the coast, but also in the remote mountain dis- 
trict of the interior, 1 found it, for example, about five years 
ago, among the Tenggerese, The Malay 
popular name for the apparatus is pwi'- 
ran, from the verb puter, or puiir, "to 
turn,” “to turn around,” 

A specimen which 1 obtained from a = 
native of Batavia has a total length of about 67 centimeters. [ts (le 
general appearance is shown in the accompanying Ggure. The | 
pointed stick, on which the bamboo shaft is fitted, is driven into | 
the earthen floor, and enables the infant to walk in 4 circle, lean- fe 
ing upon the horizontal wooden stick, which projects from the 
bambeo shift. Strange to say, in some of the best Dutch works . 
on the ethnography of Sumatra and Java, which | perused for [FJ 
the purpose of finding something om the subject, no mention of 
itis made, It would be worth while to inquire whether the pute- 
ran is found in the Philippines. H. ren Kare. 


Fic, je—The Petiraw of 
~"Labyachiog,” 





Arrow Poison.—The arrow poison of the Malay peninsula, 
together with some of the adjacent parts of the continent, the islands of 
the archipelago, etc., known as fv’, has been made the subject of a doc- 
tor’s thesis at the University of Zirich, Dr Paul Geiger's Hetedge sur 
Kenntnis der Ipoh-Pfeilgifte (Herlin, 1901, 102 pp.) is quite exhaustive in 
its treatment of the topic and related matters, the bibliography titling 
more than a hundred publications of diverse sorts and values. Sinee 
its appearance, however, several other contributions have appeared, 
among which may be mentioned Dr C. G. Seligmann’s Nate am the 


Preparation and Use af the Kenyah Dart poison ipoh (Fear. antar. 
fast, Lond, 1903, x5xU, 239-244), relating to Borneo, and Dr L. 
Camus’ Aecherches expérimentaler sur le poison des Mois (Rev. de I Evatle 
d'Anthr. de Parts, 1902, 1, 119-146), dealing with northern Indo- 
China, A, F.C] 


“Foreign” Objects in Ohio Valley Mounds.—Mr Clarence 
B; Moore calis mny attention to the use of the word ” foreign " in my Te- 
view of Mr Fowke's book, published in the last number of the Amer- 
ean Anthropologist (page 513). In employing the term I meant objects 
foreign to Ohio—that is, made of substances not found in Ohio in their 
natural state, Of course nothing of European origin has been found, 50 
far as | am aware, in the mounds of southern Ohio. Indeed, I have 
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opened more than a hundred mounds in this section, and all. my field 
observations tend to prove the pre-Columbian origin of the archeologi- 
cal remains of ()hio valley. I thank Mr Moore for calling my attention 
to the use of the term thentioned, since others may have been led to 
misinterpret it. WARREN K. Moonetnean. 


Pigment Spots.—To the evidence cited by HL Newell Wardle 
(Anthropologist, 8. 3, 1, pp. 412-420) regarding “ Mongolian spots,” 
etc, the following passage from Professor Frederick Starr's Noles upon 
the Ethnography of Southern Mexico (pt. 2, rgoa, p. 13) should be 
added: “It is @ matter of common belief among mestizos that every. 
Maya has a violet or purple spot on the back at the vortex coccypeus: 
this is called the wétr (bread) and it is a:common insult ta refer to it— 
&. 6+ to say wan ha wily,’ The Mayas aré probably to be added to the 
list of peoples exhibiting “ pigment spots,” and the opinion of ten Kate 
that sach spots are quite common is further confirmed, A. F.C. 


Turmas and Tumas.—! have read the interesting article by 
Mr Francis C. Nicholas on “The Aborigines of the Province of Santa 
Marta,” printed in volume 111, number 4, Of the Amerionn Anthropotagist. 
At the bottom of page 614 is mentioned tures, with the statement that 
itis “a word not understood now ity ihe province.” I lived with the 
Armacos (Aurohuacos) and frequently ate turmas. ‘They are potatoes 
of a very small kind, but of exquisite flavor, Of course it has nothing 
to. do with fumes, or red beads found in Braves. Aprocacka, by the way, 
is known everywhere under the name of arracacka (Conium esculatum). 

Eviste Recs, 


Negro Companions of Spanish Explorers, — In connection 
with Mr Wright's paper in the Anthropologist (x. s, 1, pp. 207-228) it 
should be mentioned that the vessel of Captain Arellano (a deserter 
from the expedition of Urdunets to the Philippines in 1564-65), which 
was the first to make a return voyage from the westem Pacific to Mexico, 
is said ta have been mecred by a tnutatto Wilot, Arellano, according to 
Blumentritt ( Versuch einer Ethnographic arr Patil fees 
thit trip in order to win the prize offered by the Ky 
first traversing of the South <eg from west to east. AFC 


Virchow Bibliography. — ‘rhe " Virchow-Bibliographie: s843= 
igor " (Berlin, 1901, 182 pages), compiled by various hands and edited 
by Dr Schwatbe, contains practically all the titles of the publications 
of the great German anthropologist. The first section (¢ 1-50) bs 
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devoted to Medicine, Hygiene, and General Science; the second part 
(pages 51-152) to Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistary. 

[a A. F, €. 

Mi Hakian L Sutru’s “Shell-heaps of the Lower Fraser, British 
Columbia," which will appear in volume tv of the Mfemsirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, isin press. This quarto deals 
with ihe vast shell deposits of the northwest coast of America, and 
endeavors to reconstruct from the remains found in these accumula- 
tions of the refuse of extinct villages the story of the prehistoric peo- 
ples, their culture, and condition as they must have existed in ancient 
time. The contribution will be illustrated by 120 figures of these 
antiquities and views of the excavations made in the shell-heaps. 


JAPANESE ARCHEOLOGICAL ExPEeDITION.—An archeological expedi- 
tion, composed of seven Japanese, has recently started for central Asia, 
under the leadership of Count Otani Kozui and Mr Watanabe Tetsu- 
shin, says ature, The object of the expedition i to search for the 
Huddhistic remains m central Asia, India, and China, and to trace, 30 
far as is possible, the course of Buddhism from its source northward and 
eastward to Japan. 


Mn W. H. Houwes, Head Curator of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy of the United States National Museum, has been appointed Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution to 
succeed Major J. W. Powell, late Director of the Bureau. Prof, Otis T. 
Mason, for many years Curator of the Division of Ethnology, has been 
made Acting Head Curator of the Department of Anthropology in the 
Museum, 


De Georae Geant MacCunpy has been reappointed Lecturer in 
Anthropology and Curator of the Anthropological Collection in Yale 
University, The course in Anthropology is open only to graduate 
students, five of whomare pursuingit, A course m Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology will be offered during the second half-year, and it is expected to 
be more Jargely attended than the present one. 


 Fremeer E, yor Txdurscn, whose Investigations im the early 
history of Wartemberg are highly regarded, died June 2gth at the age 
of seventy-three years. 


Dx A. F. Ceameen.ain of Clark University and Dr A. 5. Gatschet 


of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected to membership 
in the American Antiquarian Society. 
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